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Tuis invaluable portraiture of the character and life of 
one of the most remarkable men of our modern missionary 
times, has been published on this side of the Atlantic, by 
A. CO. Armstrone & Son, in two handsome volumes, and has 
met-with high appreciation. The price, however, necessarily 
limited its circulation, and the present edition is designed to 
bring so choice a work within the reach of a large number 
of appreciative readers in America, many of whom remem- 
ber still his burning love for Christ’s cause and his almost 


inspired eloquence. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AexanpEer Durr, as the perusal of this admirable 
memoir will make apparent, was one of. the most emi- 
nent of modern missionaries. His name will go down 
to posterity with those of William Burns and David 
Livingstone, as together constituting “the three migh- 
ties” of the noble band of Scottish worthies whose la- . 
bors in the fields of heathenism have given lustre to the 
annals of our century. Others might be ranked among 
the thirty; but they were “the first three,” each of 
whom was distinguished by making a new departure in 
the great enterprise to which they had all devoted 
themselves. 

Livingstone saw that if anything was to be really 
done for Africa, the slave-trade—that open sore of the 
world—must be got rid of, and in order to secure that, 
as well as other things of importance, he entered upon 
these exploring expeditions which have made his name 
imperishable. Burns, upon perceiving the prejudice of 
the Chinese against foreigners of every sort, and finding 
his European dress a hindrance in the prosecution of his 
work, deliberately adopted the costume of the people 
among whom he labored, became as a Chinaman to the 
Chinese, and left a name at the mention of which the 


hearts of multitudes, both in Scotland and in China, are 
2" ix , 
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quickened as by some potent spell, for they knew him 
as their spiritual father. Duff, seeing that the false 
science of the so-called sacred books of India was in- 
separably connected with their religious teaching, came 
to the conclusion that the thorough education of the 
Hindoos would be subversive of the native superstitions. 
He, therefore) not without the risk of being misunder- 
stood by the committee at home, deliberately adopted 
what: may be called the educational plan. How that 
was carried out by him, and the influence which he ex- 
erted on education’ in’ India through Lord William 
Bentinck, Sir Charles Trevellyan, and the young com- 
missioner who was afterwards to become better known 
as Lord Macaulay, is set forth with sufficient distinet- 
ness in these pages. He was an uncompromising ad- 
vocate of that which ‘he believed: to be right, and: his 
eloquence, alike in Calcutta and in Scotland, often car. 
ried all before it. On his first return to his native land 
he was virtually put, by the objections of many, upon 
his own defence, and the speech which he delivered on 
that occasion, in the General Assembly, has always been 
referred to as one of the grandest specimens of sacred 
eloquence. The ten ‘years’ conflict was then at. its 
height, but Moderates and Evangelicals alike laid down 
their arms ‘to listen, even as the hostile hosts at Tala- 
vera forgot their enmity as together they drank from 
the brook that flowed between their lines. 

Thus the work of Duff was as important among the 
churches of his native land as it was in India. His 
zeal and oratory kindled an amazing enthusiasm for the 
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missionary cause, and his simple, fervent piety always 
preached a silent sermon of great power. His visit to 
the manse of Ellon wrought sucha change on the Rev. 
James Robertson—the leader of the Moderate party in 
the church—that Robertson’s biographer ‘does not: hesi- 
tate to speak of sit as a conversion; and wherever he 
went he was! recognized.as being in very deed “aman 
of God.” fro 
~ His labors in’ America are yet ‘remembered: with 
gratitude and admiration by multitudes among us, who 
will be glad to have former impressions recalled by the 
aceount which is here given of his visit to our land. 
And students of Scottish ecclesiastical history will find 
in this biography, which spans the fifty years between 
Chalmers’s professorship of Moral» Philosophy at St. 
Andrews, and the breaking up of the union negotia- 
tions between the disestablished Presbyterian churches, 
rich material for their purpose. ; 
We need not do more than refer to the labors of 
Duff in later years as the Convener of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee of the Free Church, and the first Profes- 
sor of Evangelistic Theology in its college. To the last 
he was a man of power, tall and stalwart in form, 
easily distinguishable, in later years, by his flowmg 
beard of silvery whiteness, he was always an object of 
interest to the visitor to the Free Assembly, and though 
the voleanic fire of his old eloquence had largely burnt 
itself out, it occasionally flamed forth even then in such . 
a way as to give one some idea of its former brightness. 
It is always difficult to convey an adequate impression 
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of eloquence to those who have not heard it, and it may 
be that the accounts here given of that of Duff may 
seem to be exaggerated. But let the reader remember 
that the essence of oratory is too volatile and subtle to 
linger on the printed page. A far better test than the 
reported speech is found in the permanent effects which 
it produced, and judged by that the eloquence of Duff 
must have been second only to that of Chalmers; for if 
the Free Church of Scotland was the result of the one, 
the Indian Missions, both of the Established and Free 
Churches, were as really the fruit of the other. 

But enough. It seems to me to savor of presumption 
that I should even thus allude to one whose “praise is 
in all the churches,” and my only apology for writing 
these sentences must be that I am glad of having my 
name associated in any lowliest manner with that of one 
of the greatest missionaries of his age. 


W. M. T. 


December, 1879. 


LIFE 


ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D. 


CHAPTER I. 
1806-1829. 
THE BOY AND THE STUDENT. 


Alexander Duff's spiritual Ancestry—The Prince of the English 
Evangelicals and the Prince of Missionaries.—James Duff and 
_ Jean Rattray.—Auchnahyle and the Cottage at Balnakeilly.— 
Ben-i-vrackie, Pitlochrie, and Killiecrankie Pass.— The Duff 
Church and the Duff Tombstone.—Portrait of a Cottage Patri- 
arch.—Dugald Buchanan and David Hume.—Gaelic poems of 
“The Skull,” and “The Day of Judgment.”—Alexander Duff's 
First Dream.—The Call in his Second Vision.—Early School- 
- masters.—Lost in the Snowstorm of 1819.—A year with Moncur 
at Perth Grammar School.—Influence of “The Paradise Lost.” — 
St. Andrews University as it was.—Pictures of the Student by 
‘ surviving Contemporaries.—Five years of Thomas Chalmers.— 
The St. Andrews University Missionary Society. — Letter to 
Dr. Chalmers.—Alexander Duff, M.A.—Licensed to preach the 


Gospel. 

ieee spiritual ancestry of Alexander Duff it is not 

difficult to trace to Charles Simeon. Heredity, 
even on its physical side, is a mystery which modern 
science has as yet failed to explain. Much more difficult 
ig it to discover all that is comprehended in the in- 
fluences through which the character receives its motive 
power and peculiar colouring. It was the remark of 
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Duff himself, when, in the fulness of his fame, he 
solemnly congratulated a young friend on a firstborn 
son, that in nothing is the sovereignty of God so clearly 
seen as in the birth of a child; the fact, the sex, the 
circumstances, the bent. To be at all, is much; to be 
this rather than that is, to the individual, more : but to 
be the subject and the channel of a divine force such 
as has made the men who ‘have reformed the world, 
in the days from the apostles to the greatest_modern 
missionaries, is so very - much more, that we may well . 
look in every case for the signs which lie about their 
infancy. In this case these signs are near the sur- 
face. It was through the prince of the Evangelicals of 
the Church of England that, unconsciously to both, 
grace flowed, at one remove, to the distant Highland 
boy of the Presbyterian kirk, who became the prince 
of Evangelical missionaries. .And the grace was the 
same in both for it was marked by the catholicity of 
true Evangelicalism, which is not always found in 
the sectarian divisions and strifes of - the itictpe 
Churches, 

It was just after that conversation of his which 
proved to be the foundation of the Church Missionary 
Society that, in 1796, the accomplished English clergy- 
man who filled the pulpit of Trinity Church, Cambridge, 
was induced to make his first tour through Scotland. 
At Dunkeld, Simeon. tells us, his. horses’ were at. the 
door to take him on to the Pass of Killiecrankie, with 
the intention of at once turning back to that gate of 
the Highlands in order to Wnty on to Glasgow. But 
“I felt myself poorly, I ordered*them back and pro- 
éeeded to Killiecrankie the next day. | At Moulin, a 
village four miles from K., I called to see a Mr. Stew- 
art.” In that visit was’ the seed of Alexander Duff’s 
higher life. Having seen the pass, Simeon returned to 
assist Mr. Stewart, who. was’ the’ parish minister, at 
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the Lord’s supper. Their intercourse resulted in an 
immediate change in the preaching of a man sof high: 
repute for atniability and learning, but, like the young 
Chalmers afterwards, “very: det dite in his view of: 
the gospel and im his experience of its power.” From 
that moment Stewart’ “changed the ‘strain of! his 
preaching, determining to know nothing) among vhis 
people but Jesus Christ dnd Him erncified.” ww 

Years afterwards, as’ Simeon locked ‘back on that 
visit to Scotland, and saw how in Moulin, at Dingwall; 
and then in the Canongate of Edinburgh; Dr. Stewart 
was made a living’ power ito the souls of: men and 
women, he blessed God for the indisposition which had 
kept him back at Dunkeld, and so had»sent him’ to 
Moulin. This, and the Se of his. préaching for 
Dr: Colquhoun’ in Leith, led:the Evangelical whom 
the University’ then despised and: his own «brethren 
condemned for preaching in non-Anglican churches, to 
write, “amongst the many blessings which God vouch- 
safed to me.in those journeys, there were two in par- 
ticular for which I have» reason to adore His’ name.” 
After this, Simeon sent out to India’ the men,) like 
David Brown and Henry Martyn, who, as chaplains 
and missionaries, formed the salt of the infant empire. 
He soon saw, also, one'of the noblest of evangelizing 
agencies: established, the Church, Missionary Society ; 
and he had helped the London Missionary Society, fruit- 
ful parent of similar organizations in Great) Britain, 
America and-Germany., But the far-reaching conse- 
quences of that day’s work. in. Moulin» heshad) not 
dared to dream of. 

Among Stewartis: parishioners, of whom he had told 
Simeon there are “few real Christians whom I: can 
number in my parish, ”? were two young people, who 
were not long in experiencing the. new electric thrill 
which showed itself in’ more than one revival such asa 
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few of the most aged villagers recall with fond memory 
at the present day. James Duff and Jean Rattray 
were under seventeen when Simeon preached what he 
at the time bewailed as his barren and dull sermon. 
Gaelic was the prevailing language of the district; 
few knew English. But what the English of Simeon 
began, the Gaelic of Stewart continued, and James 
Duff was equally master of both languages. In due 
time he married Jean Rattray and took her to the 
farm of Auchnahyle. There Alexander Duff was born 
to them, on the 25th April, 1806. Removing thence 
soon after somewhat nearer Moulin, the boy’ s child- 
hood and early youth was spent in and around a 
picturesque cottage on the estate of Balnakeilly. No 
trace remains of the old house of Auchnahyle, a new 
one having been built on its site. All the missionary’s 
early reminiscences were identified with the cottage 
at Balnakeilly, still standing and but little changed, 
among the woods that slope up from the old north 
road before it enters Moulin from Dunkeld. 

And here, as he himself once wrote, ‘‘ amid scenery 
of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur, I acquired early 
tastes and impulses which have animated and in- 
fluenced me through life.” To its natural beauty of 
hill, wood and water, on which the artist’s eye loves to 
rest, there is now added the memory of him whose 
whole genius was coloured by the surroundings, and 
who, when the shadow of death was darkening over 
him, delighted to recall the dear father-house. It is 
the centre of Scotland. Rising gently some two 
miles to the north-east, Ben-i-vrackie reaches a height 
of 2,800 feet. Thence the young eye can desery 
Arthur’s Seat which guards Edinburgh, and, in the 
far north of Aberdeenshire, the mightier Bens of 
Nevis and Macdhui. The house is beautifully placed 
in an open glade, with a brattling mountain stream 
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on either side, and a wealth of weeping birch, ash, 
larch, and young oak trees, which, in the slanting 
autumn, sun, seem to surround the cottage with a 
setting of gold. Twice in after years, with a loving 
and. eloquent’ fondness, was he led to describe the 
place and the father who trained him there. When 
in Calcutta, in 1860, he observed in the Witness news- 
paper an advertisement soliciting subscriptions for a 
new Free Church for the parish, which the altered 
times made it-desirable to erect in the neighbouring 
railway town of Pitlochrie, he thus wrote in a public 

appeal :— 
©The parish of Moulin, fairly within the Grampians, 
embraces the central portion of the great and noble 
valley of Athole, watered by the Tummel and the 
Garry, with several glens and straths stretching con- 
siderably to the north. The great north road from 
Dunkeld to Inverness: passes through the southerly 
section of the parish, along the banks of the fore- 
named rivers. About a mile to the north of this road, 
and wholly concealed from it by intervening knolls and 
ridges, lies the village of Moulin, in a hollow or basin, 
once partly the bed of a lake, but now drained and 
turned into fertile corn-fields, with the ruins of an old 
castle in the middle of them. Formerly the half, 
probably the greater half of the population lay to the 
north, north-west, and north-east of the village. But 
things are very much altered now. From the enlarge- 
ment of farms entire hamlets have been removed, and 
the cottars in most villages in these directions greatly 
reduced in number; while one glen has been wholly, 
and more than one to a considerable extent depopu- 
lated, to make way for: sheep-walks.” 

The Pitlochrie portion of his native parish he de- 
scribed as ‘slightly elevated on rolling ridges above 
the Tummel, which, after its junction with the Garry 
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a little above, flows on to join the Tay a few miles 
farther down; with the country all around richly 
wooded, while free from all’ marshy ‘ground: and 
cultivated like a garden; encompassed on all sides, 
and at no great distance, with swelling hills and craggy 
precipices, and the sharp pointed peaks of the lofty 
Ben-i-vrackie towering up almost immediately behind 
it; placed, also, within a mile or two of the celebrated 
Pass of Killiecrankie, which is ‘bounded on the east 
by Fascally, with its enchanting scenery including the 
Falls of Tummel, and’on the west by the battle-field 
on which Lord Dundee, ‘the Bloody Clavers,’ the 
relentless scourge of Scotland’s true patriot worthies, — 
the heroes of the Covenant, and the last hope of the 
Stewart dynasty, fell mortally wounded in the hour of 
victory; and: which itself furnishes to the true lover 
of nature’s works a variety of views altogether un- 
surpassed in \their combination of the’ beautiful, the 
picturesque, the romantic, and the sublime.” 

The Duff Church now stands in Pitlochrie as the 
solitary memorial there of the man who has given a 
new and higher interest to that portion of the Gram- 
plan range than any of its sons. No; not the only 
memorial... There is another, a tombstone in the 
Moulin kirk-yard, “erected as a grateful tribute to 
the memory of his pious parents’. 4»: by their afs 
fectionate son, Alexander Duff.” .' When, early ‘in 
1848, he heard in Calcutta: of hig: father’s ‘death, he 
sent to Dr. Tweedie .a prose: elégy on that “cottage 
patriarch, which, undesignedly, enables us to trace the 
spiritual influence as it had flowed through Simeon, 
Stewart, and the good old Highlander to the Sun, 
who had been then for nearly twenty years the fore- 
most missionary in India. 61 Los 

‘If ever son had reason: to’ thank God for ‘the 
prayers, the instructions, the counsels, and ‘the con- 
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sistent examples of a devoutly pious father, I am that 
son. Though sent, from home for my education at 
the early age of eight, and thowgh very little at home 
ever after, the sacred and awakening lessons of in- 
fancy were never wholly forgotten; and, in the absence 
of moulding influences |of regenerating grace, the 
fear of offending.a man who inspired me in earliest 
boyhood with sentiments of profoundest reverence and 
love towards himself, as a man of God, was for many 
a year the overmastering principle which restrained 
my erring footsteps and saved me from many of the 
overt follies and sins of youth. Originally aroused to 
a sense’ of sin and the necessity of salvation, when a 
young man, under the remarkable ministry of the late 
Dr. Stewart. of Moulin, and afterwards of Dingwall, 
and the Canongate, my father was led to flee for refuge 
to the. hope: set. before: him in the. gospel... And the 
spark of light and life then enkindled in his soul, far 
from becoming dim amid the still surviving corruptions 
of the ‘ old man’ within, and the thick fogs of a carnal 
earthly atmosphere without, continued ever since to 
shine more and more with increasing intensity and 
vividness. In the days of his health andistrength, and 
subsequently as.often as health and strength permitted, 
he was wont: to labour much for the: spiritual improve- 
ment. of his neighbourhood, by the keeping or super- 
intending of Sabbath schools,'and the holding of weekly 
meetings, at’ his own house or elsewhere, for prayer 
and scriptural exposition... In prayer he was indeed 
mighty-appearing at times as if in a rapture, caught 
up to the third heavens and jin full view of the beatific 
vision: In the practical exposition and home-thrusting 
enforcement; of Seripture truth he was, endowed with 
an uncommon gift...In appealing: to the conscience, 
and in expatiating on the bleeding, dying love of the 
Saviour he displayed: a: power before which many have 
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been melted and subdued—finding immediate relief 
only in sobs and tears—and being equally fluent in-the 
Gaelic and English languages, he could readily adapt 
himself to the “requirements of such mixed audicnces 
as the Highlands usually furnish. 

In addressing the young he was wont to manifest 
a winning ‘and affectionate tenderness, which soon 
riveted the attention and captivated the feelings. His 
very heart seemed to yearn through his eyes as he 
implored them to beware of the enticement ‘of sinners, 
and pointed to the outstretched arms of the Redeemer. 
Seizing on some Bible narrative or incident or miracle 
or parable, or proverb or emblem, he would ‘ picture 
out’ one or other of these so as to leave a clear 
and definite image-on the youthful mind. And when 
he fairly entered on the full spirit of some stirring 
theme, such as Abraham’s offering of his son Isaac, or 
Jesus weeping over infatuated Jerusalem; or when, 
piercing through the outer folds, he laid bare’ the 
latent significance of some rich and beautiful emblem, 
such as the‘ Rose of Sharon,’ the ‘ Lily of the Valley,’ - 
or the great ‘Sun of Righteousness,’ his diction 
would swell into somewhat of dramatic energy, and 
his illustrations into somewhat of the vividness and 
sensible reality ; while his voice, respondent to the 
thrilling within, would rise into something lke the 
undulations of a lofty but irregular chant, and so 
vibrate athwart the mental ‘imagery of the heart, and 
leave an indelible impression. there. 

“‘ Next'to the Bible my: father’s chief delight was in 
studying the works. of our old divines, of which, in 
time-worn ‘editions, he had succeeded in accumulat- 
ing’a goodly number. These, he was wont to say, 
contained more of the ‘sap and marrow of ‘the gospel’ 
and had about them more of the ‘fragrance and fla- 
vour of Paradise,’ than aught more recently produced. 
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Halyburton’s ‘ Memoirs’ was a prime favourite; but 
of all merely human productions, no one seemed to 
stir and animate, his whole soul like the ‘Cloud of 
Witnesses.’ And he took a special pains to saturate 
the minds of his children with its contents. His 
habit was orally to tell us of the manner in which the 
Papacy corrupted God’s word and persecuted God’s 
people. He would show us pictures of the enginery 
and processes of cruel torture. He then would give 
some short biographical notice of one or other of 
the suffering worthies; and last of all conclude with 
reading some of. the more striking passages in their 
‘ Last Words and Dying Testimonies.’ | Te this early 
trainng do I mainly ‘owe my ‘heart-hatred’ of 
popery, with any spiritual insight which I possess 
into its subtle and malignant genius, its unchanged 
and unchangeable anti-christian virulence. 

* During his latter days, his answer to every personal 
inquiry was, ‘I am waiting till my blessed Master call 
me to Himself.’ His unsparing exposure and denun- 
ciation of the follies, levities and vanities of a giddy 
and sinful world subjected him, in an uncommon 
degree, to the sneers, the ridicule, the contempt and 
the calumny of the ungodly. But like his Divine 
Master, when reviled he strove not to suffer himself 
to revile again. His wonted utterance under such 
trials was, ‘ Poor creatures, they are to be pitied, for 
they know not what spirit they are of ;’ or, ‘ Ah! well, 
it is only another reason why I should remember them 
more earnestly in prayer. The day of judgment will 
set all right.’ In the sharpness and clearness with 
which he drew the line between the merely expedient 
and the absolutely right and true ; in his stern adhesion 
to principle at all hazards; in his ineffable loathing 
for tem porizing and compromise, in any shape or form 
where the interests of ‘ Zion’s King and Zion’s cause’ 
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were concerned ; in his energy of spirit, promptness of 
decision, and unbending sturdihood of character; in’ 
the Abraham-like cast’ of his faith, which manifested 
itself in its directness, simplicity, and strength—in all 
these and other-respects he always appeared to me to 
realize fully as much of my own ‘beau-ideal of the 
ancient martyr or hero of the: Covenant as ‘any other 
man I ever knew. Indeed, had he lived in the early 
ages of persecution, or in :Covenanting ‘timesymy_ per- 
suasion is that. he would have: been: among’ the fore- 
most in fearlessly facing the tyrant and the torture, 
the scaffold and the stake. Oh'that’ a double portion 
of ‘his spirit’ were mine, and that the mantle of his 
graces would fall upon me!” 

This history: will show how richly the prayer was 
answered }' this letter itself does so. But the pictures 
of the “ Cloud of Witnesses’ were not all that fired 
the imagination of the Highland boy.. Like Carey 
with his maps of the heathen world, the father spoke 
to his children from such representations of Jugganath 
and the gods of India as were rarely met with at that 
time. On another occasion the son thus traced the 
specially missionary influences’ which surrounded him 

‘a child: “Into’a general knowledge of the objects 
and progress of modern missions I was ‘initiated 
from my earliest youth by my revered: father, whose 
catholic spirit ‘rejoiced in tracing ‘the triumph’ of the 
gospel in different lands,’ and'im connection’ with the 
different branches of the Christian Church. ‘Pictures 
of Jugganath and other heathen idols he was wont 
to exhibit, accompanying ‘the exhibition with ‘copious 
_ explanations, well fitted to create a feeling of horror 
towards idolatry and:of compassion towards the poor 
blinded idolaters, and si eiieey the whole with 
statements of the love of Jesus,” : 

' Another-of Alexander Duff's vearly and donstuist 
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schoolmasters out of school ‘was’ the’ Gaelic poet, 
Dugald Buchanan, catechist’ in the neighbouring 
Rannoch a century before, who has been well de- 
scribed as a sort of Highland repetition of John 
Bunyan * in his. spiritual experiences. . The fire, the 
glow, of the missionary’s genius was Celtic by nature 
and by training. The fuel that ‘kept the fire from 
smouldering away in a passive pensiveness was the 
prophetic denunciation, varied only by the subtle irony, 
of poems like ‘‘ Latha Bhreitheanais ’—The Day of 
Judgment, and “An Claigeann””—The Skull. The 
boy’s great and fearful delight was to hear the Gaelic 
lamentations and pans of Buchanan, which have at- 
tained a popularity second only to the misty visions 
of Ossian, read or rehearsed by his father and others 
who had committed them, to memory. Buchanan is 
the man who, when challenged. by David Hume to 
quote language equal in gublimity to Shakespeare’s 
well-known lines beginning ‘The cloud-capt towers, 
the gorgeous palaces,” gravely recited the Revelation 
which opens, “I saw a Great White Throne,” when 
the sceptic, admitting its superiority, eagerly inquired 
as to its author! 

The bard of Rannoch moralizes ini lines some of 
_ which, as translated by Professor Blackie; we quote, 
from their applicability to him whom they so 
influenced :— . 


“T sat all alone, 
By a cold grey stone, 
And behold a skull lay on the ground! 
I took in my hand, and pitiful scanned 
i Its ruin all round and round. 
* * Oey | * * 


* Professor J. 8S. Blackie on The Langwage and Literature of the 
Scottish Highlands: 1876. emule ig 
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« Or wert thou a teacher 
Of truth and a preacher, 
With message of mercy to tell; 
With an arm swift and strong 
_ To pull back the throng 
That headlong were plunging to hell? 


& * % # e 


* Or wert thou a wight 
That strove for the right, _ 
With God for thy guide in thy doing ? 
Though now thou hie there 
All bleachéd and bare, 
In the blast a desolate ruin, 


* From the tomb thou shalt rise 
And mount to the skies, 
When the trump of the judgment shall bray ; 
Thy body of sin : 
Thou shalt slip like a skin, 
And cast all corruption away. 


‘* When in glory divine 
The Redeemer shall shine, 
The hosts of His people to gather, 
When the trumpet hath blared, 
Like an eagle repaired 
Thou shalt rise to the home of thy Father.” 


The more weird and alarming strains of The Day 
of Judgment so filled the boy’s fancy that, when he 
first left home for the Lowlands, he one night dreamed 
he saw the signs of the approaching doom. In 
vision he beheld numbers without number summoned 
where the Judge was seated on the Great White 
Throne. He saw the human race advance in suc- 
cession to the tribunal, he heard sentence pro- 
nounced upon men—some condemned to everlasting 
punishment, others ordained to everlasting life. He 
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was seized with an indescribable terror, uncertain 
what his own fate would be. The doubt became so 
terrible as to convulse his very frame. When his turn 
for sentence drew near, the dreamer awoke shivering 
very violently. The experience left an indelible im- 
pression on his mind. It threw him into earnest 
prayer for pardon, and was followed by what he long 
after described as something like the assurance of 
acceptance through the atoning blood of his Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The next harvest vacation was marked by another 
experience of a similar kind, in which those who 
keep the ear of the soul open for every whisper of 
the divine, will read a prophetic call in the light of 
the boy’s future. He had not long before narrowly 
escaped drowning in the more easterly of the two 
streams around the cottage, having been drawn 
into it as he was lifting out water from the swollen 
torrent, and swirled under the rustic bridge. The 
more peaceful westerly burn was the scene of his 
second vision. He dreamed, as he lay on its banks 
among the blae-berries musing alone, that there shone 
in the distance a brightness surpassing that of the 
sun. By-and-bye from the great light there seemed 
to approach him a magnificent chariot of gold 
studded with gems, drawn by fiery horses. The 
glory overawed him. At last the heavenly chariot 
reached his side, and from its open window the 
Almighty God looked out and addressed to him, in 
the mildest tones, the words, ‘Come up hither; I 
have work for thee to do.’ In the effort to rise he 
awoke with astonishment, and told the dream in all 
its details to his parents. Not long before his death, 
he repeated it in this form to his grandson, so deep 
and lasting had been the impression. Such a call, be 
it the prevision of fancy or the revelation of a gracious 
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destiny, was a fitting commencement of Alexander 
Duff’s career, and a very. real preparation of him for 
the work he had to do. . 

The parish “dominie” of Moulin was an exception- 
ally useless teacher, even in those days and under an 
“ indifferent’ Presbytery. Amiable, ingenious, and 
even learned, he divided his time between the repair of 
watches and violins during school hours when the elder 
children heard the lessons of the younger, and fishing 
in the Tummel when his wife heard all read the Bible 
in the kitchen. A father of James Duff’s intelligence 
and earnestness was sorely perplexed when, in 1814, a 
friend invited him to send Alexander to a school 
between Dunkeld and Perth, which the neighbouring 
farmers, engaged in reclaiming some wastes of the 
Duke of Athole, had established for their children. 
After three years of rapid progress, the boy of eleven 
was placed in the Kirkmichael school, twelve miles 
from Moulin, though not till his father had visited the 
teacher with whom Alexander was to board, and had 
satisfied himself that there was good ground for his 
great reputation all over the country-side. In time 
the sluggish Presbytery of Dunkeld awoke to the new 
educational light, and a deputation of their number 
found Alexander Duff, as the head of the school, put 
forward, to read the Odes of Horace. 

Mr. A. Macdougall was master of Kirkmichael 
school. In his family and under his teaching Alex- 
ander Duff laid the foundation of a well-disciplined 
culture, for which, so long as his teacher lived, he did 
not cease to express to him the warmest affection. 
Among his fellows were Dr. Duncan Forbes, who 
afterwards became Professor of Oriental Languages 
in King’s College, London; Dr. Tweedie, associated 
with the future missionary as convener of the Foreign 
Missions Committee of the Free Church of Scotland ; 
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the Rev. Donald Fergusson, still Free Church minister 
of Leven; and the Rev. Mr. Campbell, the present 
parish minister of Moulin. Such was the teacher’s 
ability, and such his well-deserved popularity, that 
the thinly peopled parish at one time sent eleven 
students to St. Andrews. ‘I have not forgotten the 
days I passed under your roof,” wrote Duff when he 
had become famous, to his old master, “nor the 
manifold advantages derived from your tuition, and, I 
trust, never will. And when the time comes that in 
the good providence of God I shall visit Kirkmichael, 
I know that to me at least it: will be matter of 
heartfelt. gratification.” ‘What would I have been 
this day,’ he wrote again, ‘‘had not. an overruling 
Providence directed me to Kirkmichael school?’’ Of 
every book and pamphlet which he wrote he sent a 
copy to his first benefactor. 

- Before he left. Kirkmichael to pass through the 
then famous grammar school of Perth to St. Andrews 
University, he was to carry with him from his home 
another experience never to be forgotten. 

The winter at the end of 1819 was severe, and 
the snow lay deep in the Grampians. ‘The Saturday 
had come round for young Duff’s weekly visit to 
his parents. Taking the shorter track for ten miles 
across the low hill by Glen Briarchan and Strathire, 
from Kirkmichael to Moulin, he and a companion 
waded for hours through the. snowy heather.. The 
sun set as they got out of the glen, no stars came out, 
all landmarks were obliterated, and they knew only 
that they had to pass between deep morasses.and a 
considerable tarn. ‘To return was as impossible as it 
was dangerous to advance, for already they felt the 
ice of the moss-covered pools and then of the lake 
eracking under their feet in the thick darkness. — Still 
going forward, they came to what they took. to be: 
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a precipice hidden by the snow-drift down which 
they slid.. Then they heard the purling of the burn 
which, they well knew, would bring them down the 
valley of Athole if they had: only light to follow it. 
The night went on, and the words with which they 
tried to cheer themselves and each other grew fainter, 
when éxhaustion compelled them to sit down. . Then 
they cried to God for deliverance. With their heads 
resting on a snow-wreath they were vainly trying to 
keep their eyes open, when a bright light flashed upon 
them and then disappeared. Roused as if by an 
electric shock, they ran forward and stumbled against 
a garden wall. The light, which proved to be the 
flare of a torch used by salmon ‘poachers in the Tum- 
mel, was too distant to guide them to safety, but it had 
been the means of leading them to a cottage three 
miles from their home. The occupants, roused from 
bed in the early morning, warmed and fed the wan- 
derers. To Alexander Duff’s parents the deliverance 
looked almost miraculous. Often in after years, when 
he was in peril or difficulty, did the memory of that 
sudden flash call forth new thankfulness ‘and cheerful 
hope. Trust in the overruling providence of a gra- 
cious God so filled his’ heart that the deliverance 
never failed to stimulate him to a fresh effort in a 
righteous cause when all seemed lost. 

The boy spent his fourteenth year at Perth Grammar 
School,. of which Mr. Moncur, the ablest of the 
students of John Hunter of St. Andrews, and a born 
teacher, had just been made Rector. The first act of 
the new master was, in presence’of the whole school, 
to summon the janitor to sink in the Tay the many 
specimens of leathern ‘‘tawse”’ of various degrees of 
torturing power, which had made his predecessor 
feared by generations of boys. With consummate 
acting, he asked why the generous youths entrusted 
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to him should be treated as savages. He at least had 
confidence in them to this extent, that each would do 
his duty; and, being the perfect teacher he was, his 
confidence was justified. The scene! was never forgot- 
ten, and it wert far to develop in Duff the power which 
fascinated and awed his Bengalee students for many 
a year, and made his school and college the first in all 
Asia. Under Moncur his Latin and Greek scholarship 
had their foundation broadened. aswell: as deepened. 
In the favourite optional exercise, now too much 
neglected, of committing to memory the master-pieces 
of both, he generally came off. first, and thus was 
trained a faculty to which much of his oratorical 
success afterwards was due. He left Perth at. fifteen, 
the dux of. the school. Yet we question if he carried 
away from it anything better than Johnson’s ‘‘Ram- 
bler,”’ which the Rector lent to him for the vacation 
before the University term, and especially. Milton’s 
*‘ Paradise Lost.’ Often in after years did he refer to 
the latter as having, unconsciously at the time, exercised 
a great influence over his mental habitudes. He carried 
the book constantly in his pocket, and read portions 
of it every day. Thus the “ Paradise Lost.” moulded 
his feelings and shaped his thoughts into forms pecu- 
liarly his own. The Gaelic Buchanan and the English 
Milton, the Celtic fire and the Puritan imagination, 
feeding on Scripture story and classic culture, coloured 
by such dreams and experiences, and directed by such 
a father and a teacher—these were used to send forth 
to the world from the bosom of the Grampians a tall 
eagle-eyed and impulsive boy of fifteen. Presented 
with twenty pounds by his father, from that day he 
was at his own charges. | 

It was a fortunate circumstance that he went to 
St. Andrews. Of the four Scottish universities at 
that time the most venerable was still the most 
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attractive, from the renown of some of its professors. 
Little, of course, could be said for the schools of 
divinity anywhere till Thomas Chalmers went to Hdin- 
burgh, although Principal Haldane was not without 
routine ability and goodness, as head of St. Mary’s, 
the theological college which Cardinal Beaton had 
founded. But the other two, known as the United 
Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, enjoyed the 
services of the ripest Latinist at that time in the 
United Kingdom, Dr. John Hunter, and of Dr. 
Jackson whose lectures on natural philosophy were 
reckoned the most scientific of the day. The reputa- 
tion and the influence of even these, however, were con- 
fined to their generation compared with that intellec- 
tual and spiritual ferment caused by the new professor 
of moral philosophy, which is still working in the lives 
of nien and the institutions of his country. When Dr. 
Chalmers almost suddenly disappeared from the pulpit 
and platform, the wynds and the hovels of Glasgow, and 
began the winter session of 1823-24 at St. Andrews 
with one lecture, Alexander Duff, having carried off the 
highest honours in Greek, Latin, logic, and natural 
philosophy, was one of the crowd who sat at the great 
professor’s feet. His Latin had procured for him the 
most valuable of those rewards which Scotland, with 
its peculiar mixture of Latin and French theological 
and law terms, calls “bursaries,” without sufficiently 
distinguishing between the prizes of genuine scholar- 
ship gained by hard competition, like Duff's, and the 
doles restricted to poor students, often because they 
bear the same name or have been born in the same 
district as the thoughtless or vain donor. . Especially 
had he carried off the essay. prize offered for the 
best translation into Latin of Plato’s ‘Apology of 
Socrates,” and the Senatus spontancously dubbed him 
Master of Arts. - | Mitts 
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The impetuous spirit of Duff received impressions of 
the theological deadness of St. Andrews, and of the new 
life brought to it by Chalmers, which found this ex- 
pression, when recalled in the distant scenes of India: 
“Poor St. Andrews lay far away, isolated and apart, 
in a region so cold that the thaw and the breeze, so 
relaxing and vivifying elsewhere, scarcely touched its 
hardened soil. The great stream of national progress 
flowed past, leaving it undisturbed in its sluggishness. 
‘The breezes of healthful change blew over it, as over 
the unruffled surface of a land-locked bay. From all 
external influences, even of an ordinary kind, it seemed 
entirely shut out. No steamer ever entered its 
deserted harbour, with its influx of strangers carry- 
ing along with them new tastes, new habits and 
new thoughts. No mail-coach or even common stage- 
coach ever disturbed the silence of its grass-grown 
streets. Its magistracy was virtually self-elected, 
‘enjoying in perpetuity a-quiet monopoly of power. 
‘The Rector, the very guardian and controller of its 
University, must be himself one of the existing prin- 
cipals or professors of divinity; and not, as in the 
case of other Scottish universities, a man beyond the 
collegiate pale—a man of name, of independency and 
power, whose occasional visitation might tend to shake 
the dry bones of dull, deadening, monotonous routine. 
Dissent, so rife and flourishing elsewhere, could barely 
show itself.in the nerveless impotence of creeping 
infancy. And even the rising spirit of the missionary 
-enterprise could only faintly struggle, and that too in 
the bosoms of but a. few, not for life but for a sickly 
weary existence, just as the palm or other rich pro- 
duct of tropical climes might for a time be seen pain- 
fully struggling for existence on a bleak Grampian 
heath. 

‘Such was the: condition of St. Andrews,—a con- 
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dition in which the gaunt spirit of the eighteenth 
century, mantled all over with the deadly night-shade, 
was felt still shooting his baleful breath far into the 
nineteenth,—a condition in which the policy and the 
power of ‘moderate’ ascendancy were comparatively 
unmodified and unchanged, when, in the spring of 
18238, it was suddenly announced that Dr. Chalmers 
was unanimously elected by the Senatus Academicus 
to the vacant chair of Moral Philosophy. And when 
it is remembered that at that time not one member 
of the Senatus belonged to the evangelical party in 
the Church, that all were moderate and some of them 
intensely so, and that Principal Nicoll was even the 
acknowledged leader of the moderate party in the 
General Assembly; it may well be imagined how the 
unexpected announcement was received with mingled 
feelings of surprise and delight—surprise at the choice 
of such a man by such an elective body, delight that 
the choice should have fallen on one so transcendently 
worthy. Indeed, ‘delight’ is far too feeble and in- 
adequate a term to express the full gust of pleasurable 
emotion which instantaneously followed the announce- 
ment, and speedily diffused itself through the whole 
community. It was rather a burst of high-wrought 
enthusiasm. Of some it might truly be said that they 
believed not for very joy. 

** Doubtless the sources of this joy were of an ex- 
ceedingly varied and mingled description. Visions of 
temporal agegrandizement already floated before the 
minds of the townspeople, then sadly steeped in secu- 
larity and religious indifference. Without commerce, 
without manufacture or any leading branch of indus- 
trial occupation, their very existence might be said to 
depend on the University. And in the presence of 
such a ‘celebrity’ as Dr. Chalmers, they were sharp 
enough to behold such a nucleus of attraction for 
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students and strangers’ generally, that lis residence 
amongst them might fairly be regarded as equivalent 
to an increase of thousands of pounds to their scanty 
annual income. Again, many of the inhabitants, alike 
of town and country, had numberless traditionary 
local anecdotes and recollections of him as a boy, a 
Student, a lecturer on mathematics and chemistry, and 
lastly, as the eccentric minister of the neighbouring 
parish of Kilmany. ‘And to receive him back again 
amongst them, in the full blaze of an unparalleled 
popularity, they felt to be like the shedding of some 
undefinable radiance on themselves... The few, the 
very few, scattered and almost hidden ones of piety 
and prayer, hailed the event with feelings somewhat 
akin to those of him who beheld the cloud laden with 
its watery treasure risé and swell from the west, after 
a long and dreary season of parching drought. As 
for the students, however careless or unconcerned as 
to purely spiritual interests, they were, without any 
known exception and with all the honest fervour of 
youth, enraptured at the thought of having for a 
professor a man of genius, and the greatest pulpit 
orator of his age. The dull dead sea of former apathy 
and inertness was suddenly stirred up from the depths 
by the rush and impulse of new and unwonted excite- 
ment. For many days they could think of nothing 
else, and speak of nothing. The third volume of 
‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ with its portrait and 
graphic delineation of Dr. Chalmers, obtained from 
the college library, was well-nigh torn and shattered 
from the avidity for its perusal. Already did every 
one picture to himself the form of the man with his 
pale countenance and drooping eyelids; his mathe- 
matical breadth of forehead with its ‘arch of imagina- 
tion,’ surmounted by a grand apex of high and solemn 


veneration and love. Already, with anticipated breath- 
o* 
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lessness, did each one seem, in fancy, as if he felt his 
nerves creeping and vibrating, and his blood freez- 
ing and boiling, when the eloquence of the mighty 
enchanter, bursting through all conventional trammels, 
‘shone forth in all the splendour of its overpowering 
glories. 

‘«‘ At length the time of his installation came round. 
In November, 1828, he delivered his inaugural lecture 
in the lower hall of the public library, still called the 
“Parliament Hall,’ as there, in 1645, the Covenanting 
Parliament assembled which tried and condemned 
Sir Robert Spottiswood and other royalists for their 
share in the battle of Philiphaugh. ” Dr. Hanna has 
told the rest in the memoirs of his great father-in- 
law. 

Such were the professors. And what the students? 
There had followed Duff to St. Andrews an old school- 
fellow from Perth, John Urquhart, with whom he 
shared the same lodgings, and, morning and evening, 
engaged in the same worship. Urquhart was a Con- 
gregationalist, as were also John Adam and W. Lind- 
say Alexander, who is still spared to the Church, and 
has written this bright sketch of Duff in their student 
days: ‘When I first became acquainted with him — 
he was in all the vigour and freshness of early youth, 
stalwart in frame, buoyant of spirit, full of energy 
and enthusiasm, impulsive but not rash, a diligent. and 
earnest student, and already crowned with academic 
distinctions earned by success in different ‘depart- 
ments of learned and scientific study. His reputation 
stood high as a classical scholar, and he had gained 
several prizes for essays in literature and philosophy. 
Subsequently to the time of which I am speaking, he 
gained equal distinction as a Hebrew scholar, and his 
essays in theology commanded the strongest approba- 
tion from his professors... Already also as a speaker, 
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he had in debating societies, and subsequently by his 
discourses in the Theological Hall, displayed that 
intellectual power and that rare gift of eloquence 
which enabled him in after-years so mightily to sway 
the emotions, guide the opinions, and influence the 
decisions of others, in deliberative councils no less 
than in popular assemblies.” 

One of his juniors, the son.of Professor Ferrie, and 
now the Rey. William Ferrie, in the State of New 
York, gives us this other and very human glimpse of 
the impetuous student :—‘ He was passing the win- 
dows of my father’s house in St. Andrews with others 
going to some great students’ meeting, and I remember 
Nairne, who was then my tutor, called out as they 
passed, ‘There is Duff.’ I looked, and he had ona 
cloak, and was going with a good thick stick in his 
hand, as though he expected that there might be a 
row.” The Rev. J. W. Taylor, of Flisk, whose’ first 
year at college was Duff's last, writes: ‘“‘ Though out- 
rageously thoughtless I was much impressed by Duff. 
There was a.weight and a downright earnestness 
about him which everybody felt. He was the boast 
of the.college, and was greatly regarded by the towns- 
folk of St: Andrews. His appearance as he passed 
with hurried step is indelibly photographed on my 
mind, and is thus put in my ‘ Historical Antiquities’ 
of the city. ‘That tall figure, crossing the street and 
looking thoughtfully to the ground, stooped somewhat 
in the shoulders and his hand awkwardly grasping 
the lappet of his coat, is Alexander Duff, the pride of 
the college, whose mind has received the impress of 
Chalmers’s big thoughts and the form of his phrase- 
ology. Under Chalmers, he was, in St. Andrews, the 
institutor. of Sabbath schools and the originator of 
the Students’ Missionary Society.’”” Another surviving 
fellow-student, Dr. A. M‘Laren, the minister. of _Kem- 
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back, near Cupar, describes him thus:—‘ As a friend he 
was always singularly obliging, warm-hearted and con- 
stant; as a companion he was uniformly agreeable and 
cheerful, and not unfrequently impressive in his appeals 
to the better susceptibilities of our nature; though 
generally in high spirits and mirthful, he never allowed 
his mirth to degenerate into boisterous vulgarity.” 
What the lad was at St. Andrews, the man proved to 
be all through his life. He was high-minded, generous 
and chivalrous with the bearing of the old school, and 
that not less after his hours of controversy than in his 
happiest times. 

The first session was not over when the great 
Christian economist, the expounder of Malthus and 
Ricardo, who had transformed the worst wynds of 
‘Glasgow, began the humblest mission work in the more 
ancient city, and threw himself into the then despised 
cause of foreign missions. Duff’s young spiritual life, 
which had been slumbering into formalism, he tells us, 
was quickened with that burning enthusiasm which 
glowed the brighter to his dying day. » His friends, 
Urquhart and Adam, took steps to offer themselves to 
the London Missionary Society for China and Calcutta ; 
and Robert Nesbit went to his friend John Wilson, of 
Lauder, begging him to break the news to his mother 
that he was to be sent by the Scottish Missionary 
Society to Bombay. It is not surprising that these, 
and such companions as the late Henry Craik, of 
Bristol, Mr. Miiller’s colleague; William Tait, son of 
the godly Edinburgh minister who was deposed in the 
Row heresy case; and Mr. Scott Moncrieff, late of 
Penicuik, met with Duff in the session of 1824-5, and 
founded the Students’ Missionary Society. Duff was 
its librarian, Nesbit its secretary, and R.-Trail its 
president, as having originated an earlier society of 
divinity students only. Their object was to study 
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foreign missions, so as to satisfy themselves of the 
necessities of the world outside of Christendom. N ot 
a room for their meetings would the authorities of 
either college, or the magistrates who had charge of 
the city school, allow them, until, some time after, the 
principal and professors were enlightened so far as to 
subscribe an occasional guinea. And that in spite 
of all the influence of Chalmers, who fed the spirit of 
the students and interested the townsfolk in the cause 
by lecturing on some portion of the field of heathenism 
once a month in the town-hall. This society, note- 
worthy in the history of Scottish Missions as the 
fruitful parent of the most apostolic missionaries of 
the country, met first in an adventure school in a 
dingy lane of St. Andrews. . 
| The Memoir of Urquhart, who passed away all too 
early from the work for which he was preparing, reveals 
at once the depth of Duff’s friendship, in the letters 
and in the preface to the third edition of 1869, and 
the very. practical forms of mission study and prayer 
followed by the members. When Urquhart, in his 
concluding address, solemnly announced for the first 
time his personal dedication to missionary work, and 
charged every one of his fellows to take this matter 
into most serious consideration, his friend Duff re- 
ceived a deep and solemn impression: But books, 
essays, and even the lectures of Chalmers, were not 
all. In those days the giants of the early societies 
occasionally came home with news of victory in the 
high places of the field, with plans of further cam- 
paigns, with appeals for recruits. When Urquhart 
startled his companions by that announcement into 
following his example, he had just returned from a visit 
to the great missionary, Dr. Morrison, then in London, 
from whom he had been taking lessons in Chinese. 

Dr. Chalmers kept open house for all such in St. 
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Andrews, to which his sympathy with them as well 
as his fame attracted them. Thus the students saw 
Dr. Marshman, who was full of the enterprise of 1818, 
when he and Carey had opened, in Serampore, the first 
English and Sanscrit college for native missionaries 
and educated Hindoos. Dr. Morrison in due time 
came north, to plead for Hong-Kong and Canton, 
to which his labours were then confined; to tell of 
his triumphs in Bible translating and dictionary | 

making, and to give some account of the ten thousand 
Chinese books which he had brought home. And 
from Calcutta there might be seen, at the lively break-- 
fast table of the renowned professor of moral philo- 
sophy, the spare form of that Sanscrit and Bengalee 
pundit, Dr. Yates, alternating between attacks on 
Church establishments and expositions of Brahmanical 
subtleties, or listening to the professor’s emphatically 
expressed opinion that religious societies should be 
managed by laymen, while ministers confine themselves 
to the more spiritual duties of their office.* John 
Urquhart was right when he wrote that the colleges 
of St. Andrews, under all these influences, had become 
like those of Oxford in the days of Hervey and Wesley. 
Reckoning up the fruits of the influence of Chalmers 
for five years on the three hundred students who 
passed through his classes, his accomplished biographer 
exclaims :—‘“‘ More than one missionary for each col- 
lege session—two out of every hundred students— 
what other University record can present a parallel !” 
The six were Nesbit, Adam, Duff and Urquhart, and 
Mackay and Ewart who followed them. Dr. Hanna 
remarks of Duff, that the life and labours of this prince 
of missionaries proved how truly and how intensely he 


~ 


* Dr. Hanna’s Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., vol. 
lli., p. 154, note. 
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was impelled to tread in the footsteps and to imitate 
the ‘noble pattern of his great teacher. 

It was on the 19th October, 1828, that Dr. Chalmers 
made this entry in his journal :—* Enjoyed my last 
Sunday at the beautiful garden of St. Leonard’s: a 
sad sinking of heart.’ Duff returned to his last ses- 
sion at St. Andrews to find the light of the University 
Jeaving for the wider and more ‘purely professional 

sphere of Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh. But 
' the disappointed student found some recompense in 
‘being asked by Chalmers to write freely to him. “The 
first fruit of a correspondence and a personal friend- 
ship which ceased, twenty years after, only with the 
death of the greatest Scotsman since Knox, was the 
following. Dr. Chalmers seems to have carefully pre- 
served the original, having that sympathy with students 
which more than doubles the preacher’s and the pro- 
fessor’s power :-— 


“Sr. Anprews, 20th Jan., 1829. 


** Rev. AND Dear Sir,—When leaving St. Andrews, 
you were so good as to request me to write to you 
during the session, and I promised to do so. I assure 
you that neither the request nor the promise was for 
one moment forgotten. I reckoned the request an 
honour, and you know it is not human nature to 
neglect what is viewed in this light. Lae: 

The sum total of students attending the Old Col- 
lege is 191; St. Mary’s, nearly 40. The session has 
as yet passed by very quietly. There are no gentleman 
outlaws or privileged desperadoes to gain an infamous 
notoriety by disturbing the general peace, and setting 
laws and discipline at open defiance. Billiards and 
nocturnal riots and other irregularities are therefore 
unheard of; and if there be an indulgence in any ex- 
cesses, it is still shrouded under the veil of secresy. 
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The vigorous measures taken by the professors on a 
former session operate as a very salutary if not an 
effectual check ; and the rigid upholding of these mea- 
sures will no doubt render the check permanent. _ 

“ Dr. Cook’s arrival in St. Andrews caused. little 
inquiry, and created little or no excitement. His in- 
troductory lecture was delivered in the Latin class- 
room to an audience almost solely composed of students, 
and not very numerous. Its brilliance may be esti- 
mated from the fact that most of the students appeared © 
very restless and fidgety; Mr. Lothian sat yawning 
in one of the back seats. Dr. Cook, has proclaimed 
himself the champion of the ancient system. | He 
seemed to exult in having the high honour of restoring 
the poor houseless fugitive to its former domains, and 
investing it with its former dignity. His was a most 
perfect. science: it was independent of revelation; it 
could exalt man to a state of dignity allied to the 
Fountain of being, and could achieve wonders in 
refining the moral constitution of the lord of nature. 
Moral philosophy could not be understood without a 
previous view of the mental faculties. This was proved 
and illustrated by a lengthened analogy, of which this 
is the substance : It is as impossible to investigate the 
principles of morals without a previous knowledge of 
the faculties of the mind—which is the instrument em- 
ployed—as it is for the astronomer to have a know- 
ledge of his science without a previous acquaintance 
with the facts of astronomy. The depth of this rea- 
soning no one could fathom, and it was unanimously 
enrolled among the list of paralogisms. He then gave 
a sketch of his course, of which I have endeavoured to 
send you a faithful outline. From it you will at once 
perceive how rigidly he intends to follow the traces of 
the olden time, and how St. Andrews is likely to retain 
its character of the ‘Old Maiden’ strictly inviolate. 
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He concluded by a long panegyric on his father, who 
was one of the most distinguished of moral philoso- 
phers ; and another upon Dr. Crawford, adding, ‘ Nei- 
ther can I be supposed to be altogether unaffected by 
the brilliant talents and the splendid eloquence of my 
immediate predecessor.’ Almost in the next breath 
he proceeded, ‘ Entering the chair which I now occupy, 
after three such distinguished men, it may be thought 
that I labour under many disadvantages,’ etc., and 
concluded by stating that he had thought long and 
much upon the subject, and therefore felt himself by 
no means unprepared to deliver a course of lectures 
upon moral philosophy. Upon this a certain gentle- 
man facetiously remarked: ‘No wonder, for he has 
been preaching upon morals all his lifetime.’ My own 
feelings, and the feelings of all those whose memories 
fondly dwelt upon better days and enabled them to 
draw a sorrowful contrast, would heartily incline me 
to inscribe above the door of entrance, in legible 
characters, ‘ Ichabod, the glory is gone’. The number 
of students attending this class has actually dwindled 
to 28—not half the number for the last five years. 
This some of the professors account for by saying 
' that last session some of the second-year students 
attended moral philosophy instead of logic, and this 
season they attend logic instead of moral philosophy. 
But the truth is, there are only four or five students of 
whom this can be said, leaving still the deficiency un- 
accounted for on any such principle. He was prepared 
to lecture on political economy, and every exertion 
was made to muster a class; but the thing would 
not succeed. ‘Two students were at last induced to 
enrol; but such an attendance was too meagre to 
escape the imputation of being a farce, and accordingly 
the scheme was abandoned as hopeless. 

‘“‘The other classes are conducted in the usual way, 
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except that Mr. Duncan and Dr. Jackson have estab- 
lished a regular system of weekly competitions, which 
promise to do much good in stimulating and rewarding 
the really deserving. 

** About ten days ago old Dr. Hunter was found in 
his study asleep and almost stiff with cold, his fire 
having gone out. For some days he was confined to 
bed, very unwell, but is now rapidly recovering. 

“The building of a new college is still the subject of 
conversation. Reports have flourished without num- 
ber, and repeatedly died; but the happy consummation 
of their dying into a’reality seems yet to be somewhat 
distant. True, the professors talk: confidently of 
£23,000 being granted through the intercession of 
Lord Melville, of the money being already in the Ex- 
chequer in Edinburgh, of the king’s architect being 
expected every day; the foundation stone is to be laid 
in March, and your class-rooms are to be finished 
during the ensuing summer, etc., etc. These things 
may be true, but past disappointments suggest the 
propriety of not being very sanguine till actual opera- 
tions are commenced. 

*‘ The Students’ Missionary Society is rte as 
well as ever, its numbers in no degree diminished. ° 
Even those who were at first disposed to view it with 
a jealous eye and shrink from any contact with it, as 
being an institution quite unacademical, begin to regard. 
it more auspiciously and countenance it with their 
support. Our meetings are well attended, our books 
much read; so that I trust the spirit which was sud- 
denly kindled five years ago may long survive in this 
quarter at least, and demonstrate that it was not an 
ephemeral effervescence, founded on no principle and 
supported by no truth. I would rejoice to be en- 
abled to assert the same of the Town Missionary 
Society. All were prepared for a great change, so that 
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its decrease was not unexpected. Its monthly meet- 
ings are truly the wreck of what they were. The 
animating spirit is gone, and gone with it have most 
of the attendants. I fear they will find the greatest 
difficulty in keeping up these interesting meetings, and 
that the Society will relapse into its original state of 
inefficiency. Mr. Bain reads the greatest part of the 
evening, and Mr. Lothian takes also a share. But 
.there is the absence of those connecting remarks, and 
those appeals and addresses which, to most of the 
auditors, constituted the charm of the evening’s busi- 
ness in past years. Mr. Bain is well-meaning and 
very anxious for its prosperity, but he wants ‘life, 
energy and activity. If the new burgher-minister 
now to be elected, Mr. Aiken, be a popular man, he 
may lend effective aid and in some measure cause a 
revival. © 

“Sabbath schools have now overtaken almost the 
whole population. I have personally visited all the 
lower classes in the town, and did not find twenty 
children who were not attending some school or other. 
A very great, if not the greatest proportion appears 
to be taught by Dissenters—a circumstance which of 
course grieves Dr. Haldane very much. He is so 
much annoyed by it,.that he spends no inconsiderable 
portion of his time in visiting the parents for ‘the ex- 
press purpose of requesting them to beware of the 
arts and beguiling insinuations of the Dissenters, 
and to remove their children from ‘their schools ere 
they be tinctured with their pestiferous principles. 
At all events every Christian must rejoice that ‘by 
all means’ the doctrine of the Cross is now regularly 
and systematically taught to nearly all the children of 
St. Andrews. 

“Dr. Haldane has contrived to muster a class of 
mechanics, or rather apprentice-lads, to whom I ex- 
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plain an appointed passage of Scripture every Sunday 
morning between ten and eleven o’clock. I have the 
conducting of a girls’ school between four and six; and 
later in the evening I spend an hour and a half or two 
hours with Messrs. Smyth, Fortune, Watson and an- 
other fellow-boarder, Robb, from Stirling. » I prescribe 
a chapter to be read and studied for the following 
Sabbath, examine upon it, make remarks and explana- 
tions. Messrs. Watson and Fortune, in whose welfare, 
you expressed. yourself as interested, are conducting 
themselves with great propriety, and I feel very much 
delighted with the intelligent answers which they 
give to most of the questions put to them on the 
Sabbath evening. Mr. Craik expresses himself. satis- 
fied with the manner in which they prepare their 
regular class-lessons. . 

*“‘T have been proposed for aa before the Preaby: 
tery of St. Andrews, and my first examination takes 
place on the 11th of February. I almost begin to fear 
when I think of the awful responsibility of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and this fear sometimes makes me shrink 
from the office, as if it were to be tarnished by my pre- 
sence. Again I reflect, that if my motives are well 
founded the Lord will sustain me; and if not, it were 
far better that I desisted in time.” 

In the spring of 1829, and in this spirit, Alexander 
Duff, M.A., was licensed by the Presbytery of St. 
Andrews “‘ to preach the gospel of Christ and to exer- 
cise his gifts as a probationer of the holy ministry.” 
The man was ready; the work had been long waiting 
for him, 
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Tse work had been waiting for two hundred and 
seventy years. Alone of all the Reformed Churches 
the Kirk of Scotland had placed in the very front of 
its Confession the fact that it was a missionary church. 
The foresight of John Knox, the statesmanship of the 
Scotsmen who gave civil as well as religious freedom 
to the kingdom, have been extolled by secular historians 
So opposite as Mr. Froude and Mr. Hill Burton. But 
that foresight saw farther than even they acknowledge, 
when the Scottish Parliament of 1560 passed an Act 
embodying the first Confession, which has this for its 
motto, ‘* And this glaid tydingis of the kyngdome sall 
be precheit through the haill warld for a witnes unto 
all natiouns, and then sall the end cum.” That con- 
fession was the four days’ work of John Winram, John 
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Spotswood, John Willock, John Douglas, John Row ~ 
and John Knox. 

First self-preservation, then the attempt to throw 
their own ecclesiastical organization uniformly over 
England also by political means, and finally the re- 
action and the indifference which mere policy brings 
about, succceded in reducing the Kirk of the eighteenth 
century to lifelessness. What had, for all Christendom,’ 
been a series of crusades against the Turks ; and for 
the Spanish and Portuguese discoverers in the Indies, 
West and East, a series of raids by the Latin Church 
on the native inhabitants, became in the Reformed 
Churches at home a defence of the orthodox faith 
against popery. But the General Assembly of 1647 
had expressed a wish for “a more firm consocia- 
tion for propagating it to those who. are without, 
especially the Jews. For the unanimity of: all the 
Churches, as in evil ’tis of all things most hurtful, so, 
on the contrary side, in good it is most. pleasant, - 
most profitable, and most effectual.” Again do we 
catch a glimpse of the missionary spirit.when, in 
sending forth ministers with the unfortunate Darien 
expedition, the Assembly of 1699 enjoined them 
particularly to labour among the natives; while its 
successor added, ‘‘ The Lord, we hope, will yet honour 
you and this Church from which you are sent to carry 
His name among the heathen.” In 1743 the Kirk 
indirectly supported Brainerd, and in 1774 tried to | 
raise up native teachers in Africa. Yet so far did it 
decline from the ideal of Knox, that when the French 
Revolution and the progress of commercial discovery 
had roused England, America and Germany, as little 
Denmark had long before been stimulated, the General 
Assembly selected as its Moderator the minister who 
in 1796 carried this opinion by a majority —“ To spread 
abroad the knowledge of the gospel among pe ous 
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and heathen nations seems to be highly preposterous, 
in so far as it anticipates, nay, it. even reverses the 
order of nature.” 

_ What the Kirk of Scotland refused to do till 1829, 
one of the greatest of its sons was for half a century 
carefully preparing. Charles Grant, an Inverness. 
- Shire boy, was a civil servant of the Hast India Com- 

pany during the famine which swept off a third of 

the population of a large portion of Bengal in 1770. 

From that time, as an evangelical Christian first and a 

Presbyterian, Baptist and Episcopalian afterwards, as 

his position led him, Charles Grant in India, in the 

Court of Directors, in the House of Commons, in 

society and in the press, never ceased till he induced 

Parliament to send out chaplains and schoolmasters, 

and the Churches to supply missionaries. Before 
Carey had landed at Calcutta and become his friend, 

Charles Grant had implored Simeon to send ~ out 

eight missionaries, offering to receive all and him- 

self to bear permanently the cost of two. That was 

before Simeon’s pregnant visit to Moulin. ToCharles 

Grant and the friends whom he stirred up, like Wilber- 

force and the elder Macaulay, we owe first the Charter 

Act of 1793 which conceived, that of 1818 which 

brought to the birth, and that of 1833 which completed, 

what we may fairly describe as’ the christianization 

of the Hast India Company, opening its settlements in 

India and China to toleration in the widest sense alike 

of truth and of trade. . 

The nearly successful attempt of Wilberforce to get 
“the pious clauses” of Charles Grant into the charter 
of 1793, though foiled by the time-serving Dundas, | 
then dictator of Scotland, led Christian men-through- 
out England and Scotland to do what.the Churches in 
their corporate character were still unwilling to organ- 

ize. The Baptists had shown the way under Carey, in 
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1792. Presbyterians, Independents and some Anglican 
Evangelicals united to found the London Missionary 
Society in 1795. The year after saw the more local 
Scottish and Glasgow Missionary Societies. And to 
the partly colonial, partly foreign agency of the Propa- 
gation Society, the Evangelicals of the Church of 
England added the Church Missionary Society, which, 
in 1804, sent forth to West Africa its first represent- 
atives, who were German. By its establishment of 
one bishop, three archdeacons, several Episcopalian 
and three Presbyterian chaplains in India, the charter 
of 1813 compelled the directors of the Hast India 
Company “to show our desire to encourage, by every 
prudent means in our power, the extension of the 
principle of the, Christian religion in India.” That 
language is sufficiently cautious, and the concession 
marks no advance on the orders of William III., in 
the charter of 1698. But it was accompanied by the 
very practical resolution of Parliament, without which 
much of Duff's career would have been very different, 
that ‘“‘a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees 
(£10,000, at par) in each year shall be set apart and 
applied to the revival and improvement of literature, 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories of India.’’ The chaplain was thus legalized, 
the schoolmaster was thus made possible. But it was 
not till 1833 that the missionary, the merchant, the 
capitalist, the Christian settler in any form was recog- 
nised or tolerated save as an “‘interloper’”—that was 
the official term—admitted under passports, watched 
by the police, sometimes deported and ruined, always 
socially despised. 

The first Scottish chaplain duly balloted for by the 
Court of Directors, and sent out to Calcutta, was the 
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Rev. James Bryce, of Strachan, in the Presbytery of 
Kincardine-O’Neil. He sailed in the same Hast India- 
man with the first bishop. selected by the President 
of the Board of Control, ‘Dr. Middleton, who. liked 
neither his. Presbyterian brother nor the missionaries 
sent out by the Church Missionary. Society under 
protection of the same charter. So little of a mission- 
ary spirit had the first representative of ‘the Church of 
Scotland in India, that. “he has no hesitation in con- 
fessing that he went to the scene of his labours strongly 
impressed. with a belief, should he step beyond the pale 
of his own countrymen he would find every attempt 
to ‘shake the Hindoo in the faith of hig fathers to be 
futile and unavailing.”’. So he and Bishop Middleton 
fell to squabbling about sects.and churches, about the 
height of a steeple and the name of a church building, 
till the Governor-Generals, Cabinet Ministers and: the 
directors were dragged into the fray, and that in a city 
of which the wise Claudius Buchanan had written ten 
years before, that’a name or a sect was never men- 
tioned from the pulpit now filled by the Bishop, “ and 
thus the Word preached becomes profitable to all.” 
Of a very different type was the Rev. John Inglis, D:D. 
The minister of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, was the 
one man of the Moderate party in the Church worthy, 
as an ecclesiastic at least, to rank with his great 
evangelical contemporaries, Chalmers, Andrew Thom- 
son and Sir Harry Moncreiff. His worthiness lay 
in the fact that, as Lord Cockburn puts it, he was the 
only leader of that party whose opinions advanced with 
the progress of the times. Keclesiastically, in matters 
of Kirk diplomacy, he was a moderate, so that the 
same authority has described his powerful qualities 
as thrown away on the ignoble task of attempting to 
repress the popular spirit of the Kirk, although these 
would have raised him high in any department of 
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public life. Spiritually, as a preacher, he “was ‘an 
evangelical, although before his death, in 1834, he had 
preached his church nearly empty. As an ecclesiastical 
lawyer, his clear thinking, lucid exposition and innate 
eloquence, were such as to make his hearers forget his 
tall, ungainly figure and raucous voice. His fruitless 
intolerance in the Leslie case was due to his party 
in 1805, and he grew out of that in the subsequent 
thirty years of his career, to nobler work and a finer 
spirit. ‘That and smaller follies were amply atoned 
for by his foundation of the India Mission and his 
selection of the first three missionaries. 

So early, comparatively for Scotland, as 1818, Dr. 
Inglis preached a sermon in which we find the seed of 
the foreign mission system of the Church of Scotland, 
and of the call of Alexander Duff.. The one glimmer- 
ing missionary taper of the Kirk since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century had been the “Society in 
Scotland, Incorporated by Royal Charter, for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge.” Although benefiting 
chiefly the Gaelic-speaking Highlanders, it did spend 
a few small sums on ‘an occasional missionary at 
Astrakhan in the Hast, and among the Indians of the 
West, while it gave grants to the Serampore and other 
labourers. To preach the annual missionary sermon 
of the society was an honour reserved for the ablest 
ministers, who generally talked platitudes on education 
or kept themselves to formal theology. But when on 
Friday, the 5th June, ‘1818, Dr. Inglis: annownced his 
text, the spirit of unconscious prediction moved him 
‘Ts it a light thing,’ were the words which ‘he read 
from Isaiah, “that Thou shouldest be My servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel? I will also give Thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that Thou mayest be My salvation unto 
the end of the earth.” With triumphant faith in the 
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ultimate. universal prevalence! of. Christianity, he’ saw 
in the prophet’s message “ the most exalted idea both 
of Divine love and: human felicity.” In terms only 
less enthusiastic than those which ever afterwards 
marked) the first’ missionary whom: his Church was to 
_ Send forth, and: far removed from the ‘ moderatism” 
of the ecclesiastical party who! claimed him, Dr. Inglis 
showed how the nature’ and the divine agencies. of 
Christianity secured .its future universal dominion, in 
Spite of its very limited success at that'time. Among 
these: agencies he placed education foremost, not 
because -he» made the mistake attributed to him of 
requiring civilization to precede Christianity, but 
because out of converted savage races he might thus 
raise: indigenous: preachers,'and by means. of natives 
endowed with intellectual vigour, and with a capacity 
of estimating what is just and true, he might secure 
more abiding and ultimately rapid progress. | Pointing 
to the: conquest of the Roman Empire by the Church, 
he asked why our ‘connection with our commercial 
dependencies should be less favourable; upon what 
principle ‘we who raised factories: for trade concluded 
that ‘‘ establishments for the instruction and civiliza- 
tion of our. benighted brethren might not be rendered 
signally effectual.’”’ The three chaplains sent to India 
he accepted as only an instalment of the Church’s and 
the nation’s duty. The translation of the Scriptures — 
without: comment he urged as of equal importance 
with schools. ©:And: this was written just before the 
Serampore missionaries had opened: the first. Chris- 
tian college, while*the sceptical English and educated 
Hindoos of Calcutta were striving to establish their 
Anglo-Indian college on non-moral principles, from 
which even the theist, Rammohun Roy, dissented as 
fatal:to the true well-being of a people. 

It was Rammohun Roy, too, who was the instrument 


of the conversion of the first chaplain, Dr. Bryce, 
from the opinion of the Abbé Dubois that no Hindoo 
could be made a true Christian; to the conviction that 
the past want of success was largely owing to the 
inaptitude of the means employed. Some nine years 
after the confession which we have already quoted; 
we find Dr. Bryce writing: ‘‘ Encouraged by the ap- 
probation of Rammohun,” I “ presented tothe General 
Assembly of 1824 the petition and memorial which 
first directed the attention of the Church of Scotland 
to British India as a field for missionary. exertions, 
on the plan that is now so successfully followimg out, 
and to which this eminently gifted scholar, himself a 
Brahman of high caste, had specially annexed his sanc- 
tion. .  .: Rammohun Roy was himself a hearer in 
the Scotch Church of Calcutta.” To the:minute of Sti 
Andrew’s kirk-session on the subject Rammohun Roy 
appended this singular testimony'on the 8th December, 
1823: ‘As [have the honour of being a member of 
the congregation meeting in’ St. Andréw’s Church 
(although not fully concurring: in every article of ‘the 
Westminster Confession of Faith), I feel happy to have 
an opportunity of expressing my opinion that, if| the 
prayer of the memorial is complied with,:there isa 
fair and reasonable prospect ofthis measure proving 
conducive to the diffusion of religious and moral. know- 
ledge in India.”» “But, in reality, Dr. Bryce’s scheme 
was one for almost» everything that Duff’s:was: not: 
His plan of a “Scottish: College’ was. dictated’ by 
sectarian hostility to the Bishop’s College of: his:rival, 
Dr. Middleton.* | His proposal condemned schools 
for ‘the lower and illiterate classes of the Hindoos” 
as strongly as the Abbé himself had hati: wie): 





* See Mavopat AND Peririon, at page 284 of his Sketch of Native 
Education in India. ' 
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“addressing the bétter informed natives at this capital 
in their own language; and from under the roof of an 
established Christian temple, and under the sanction 
and countenance of an established écclesiastical  au- 
thority.” The secular ecclesiastic desired, in fact, to 
create such \a college for himself “‘ by the maintenance 
of two. or more probationers) or clergymen of our 
Church, under the ecclesiastical superintendence of 
the kirk-session of Sti Andréw’s Church, to be edu: 
cated under their eye in the native languages of ‘the 
country, and employed under their authority, when 
duly qualified, to preach, from the: pulpit of St. An- 
drew’s, Church, to such native congregation'as might 
attend their ministry.” | 
Dr. Inglis and the General. Assembly of 1825 were 
less informed as to the actual state of society'in Ben- 
gal and Calcutta than their ‘chaplain on the spot, but, 
being free from his ecclesiastical vanities and enmities, 
they drew up a much wiser: plan, though one still far 
from adequate to the needs and opportunities of India 
at the time. . They pronounced it desirable to establish, 
in the first instance, one central seminary of education, 
with branch ‘schools in the ‘surrounding country;: for 
behoof of the children, of the native population, under 
one who ought to be an ordained minister of the national 
Church, and not less than two assistant teachers from 
this country. That General Assembly re-appointed the 
committee. of Dr. Inglis upon, the’ propagation of the 
gospel abroad as.a permanent’ body, with power to 
raise funds and select..masters... It ordered an extra- 
ordinary collection in all churches and chapels for the 
purpose, thus adding to the “great schemes” of the 
Kirk, or the Highlands, the Home and the Colonial, 
the fourth and greatest of Foreign Missions... And on 
April 26th Dr, Inglis, as convener of the new com- 
mittee, issued a letter “to the People of Scotland,” 
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apologising for ‘our forefathers,” since perchance 
their utmost exertions were not more than’ sufficient 
for establishing themselves and their posterity in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us ‘free ; pointing 
to the recent missionary efforts of other religious com: 
munities, and summoning’ the ‘nation in the name of 
the General Assembly to do its duty. Appealing to 
the facts stated in the fifth report of the Caleutta 
School Book Society, founded in’ 1817, and in the 
‘History. of. Calcutta: Institutions,” by Mr. Charles 
Lushington, one of the secretaries to Government; 
the national letter mentioned schools for the educas 
tion in English of natives of both sexes, and colleges 
to train a more select number to be the teachers’ and 
preachers, as the best means for sowing a -great 
spiritual harvest which may **be reaped by the estab- 
lishment of the Redeemer’s kingdom over the exten- 
sive regions of Asia.’ Yet let it not be inferred from 
our having said’ so much about schools’ and. other 
seminaries of ‘education, that» we for a moment ‘lose 
sight of the more direct means of accomplishing our 
object, by the preaching of the gospel to the heathen 
world... It is in subserviency to the success of 
preaching that we would, in this case, devote our labour 
to the education of the young.” “The whole letter, and 
especially the evangelie note of the predicted triumph 
with which it' closes, show the same spirit which 
eight years before! had preached, but with necessarily 
less: information, ’ of the ultimate and universal pre- 
valence of the Redeemer’s kingdom. But though the 
aims and the ‘proposals of Dr. Inglis were very’ dif: 
ferent from those of Dr. Bryce, we: shall ‘see how far 
both fell short of the genius of the first missionary, 
who refused to be fettered by any conditions. 

With the exception of'the Campbells of Argyll, and, 
for a time, those of Breadalbane and’ the Stuarts of 
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Moray, the peers of Scotland have been so seldom in 
their proper places as the natural leaders of the 
people, that it is pleasant to be able to record the part. 
taken in the foundation of its India Mission by the 
Haddington branch of the ducal house’of ‘Hamilton. 
The ninth earl, when still Lord Binning and one of 
the commissioners of the old Board of Control, used 
all his official influence to encourage’ Dr. Inglis:in his 
efforts for the Christian education of the natives of 
Bengal. The harmony of the Church and the Board 
in measures for the good of India, was not disturbed, 
as was too often the case in ‘other reforms, by. the 

Court of Directors,’ for’ Charles» Grant was «then 
supreme in influence with the “ chairs.’’ » Lord: Bin- 
ning had at this time made the acquaintance in Rome 
of the young Bunsen, “for whom he has a great 
liking’ and value,” says the Baroness of her husband, — 
‘and he was afterwards Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

’ Alexander Duff's answer to this letter to the people 
of Scotland was to give himself—not, indeed, to the 
new committee for a time, but to the Master, to be 
used as His minister wherever among the Gentiles He 
might send him. But all his sympathies were with 
the natives of ‘India. “It was,” he long afterwards 
told his converts when bidding them a life-long fare- 
well, “when a student at college, in perusing the 
article on India* in Sir David Brewster’s ‘“ Hdinburgh 
Encyclopedia,” that my soul was first drawn out as by 





* The article is a wonderfully elaborate and intelligent perform- 
ance for that time. In a hundred double-column quarto pages 
the writer, Mr. Stevenson, librarian of the Treasury, writes the his- 
tory, describes the rise and progress of the Huropean establishments, 
states the geographical and statistical facts, pictures the Hindoo 
religion, social institutions and languages, and closes with details of 
the population of Bengal and Caleutta. The whole article is worthy 
of the workin which Thomas Carlyle began his literary career 
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a spell-like fascination towards India... And when, at 
a later period, I was led to: respond to the. call. to 
proceed to India.as the first missionary. ever sent 
forth by the Established National Church of Scotland, 
my resolution, was, uf the Lord so willed it, never, 
never, to return again.” . 

Session after session, as he had returned in the 
winter’s study at St.. Andrews to the quiet of his 
Grampian home, the student had delighted his parents 
with details of his doings... John Urquhart’ had always 
been first in his talk... Especially had his father been 
struck with admiration at that, student’s determination 
to be a-missionary to the. Hindoos... In 1827 the 
usual budget of intelligence. was produced, but as 
the parents hung on their son’s revelations, now with 
tears, now with smiles, and ever with thankfulness 
' and pride, the loved name, ‘of. his Jonathan was, not 
once mentioned. ‘‘ But what of your friend. Urqu- 
hart?” at; last. exclaimed the father. » ‘‘ Urquhart is no 
more,” ‘said Duff with the almost stern abruptness 
of self-restraint, and then slowly,” wistfully added, 
“What. if your son should take: up. his .cloak? 
You approved the motive that directed the choice of 
Urquhart; you commended his high purpose— The 
cloak is taken, up.” Mother and. father were awed 
into silence at this, the first breaking to. them, or to 
man, of the vow that had already been made to God.* 

So the missionary mantle fell in circumstances very 
unlike Hlijah’s and Hlisha’s. He knew that they had 





* Our authority for this most’ significant anecdote is the Rey. 
and now venerable Andrew Wallace, long minister of Oldham- 
stocks, who has extracted the facts froma diary written while Duff’s 
parents were still alive. In pre-railway days, on a journey from 
Hawick to Edinburgh, his companion on the tep of the coach proved 
to bea Highlander from Moulin, who, having lived in the house next 
to Duff’s, and loving him much, told Mr. Wallace the story. 
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set their heart upon his being a minister in the Higch- 
lands, and that he had a prespect of not being long — 
without a parish. He had therefore considered, before 
God, what his course of duty should be towards them, 
and had come to the conclusion that he ought to have 
no dealings in such a matter with flesh and blood. 
Moved chiefly by what he afterwards termed the grand 
utterance of Christ, “‘If.any man love father or 
mother more than Me he is not worthy of Me,” Duff 
thus anticipated all remonstrance. At first’ they were 
overwhelmed, in spite of all the father’s early teaching 
on the various mission fields, and especially that of 
India; for they were parents wisely proud of their 
student son’s reputation, and fondly indulging in the 
prospect of his settlement near themselves. But calm 
reflection. brought them to acquiesce in the deliberate 
choice and solemn announcement of the young evange- 
list as the will of. God, and they lived to rejoice in the 
surrender of themselves and their boy. 

The case of India came very close to him when, 
during the subsequent session of 1827-28, Principal 
Haldane laid before him a letter from Dr. Inglis, who 
had, thus far, been unsuccessful in inducing any 
minister or preacher of the Church of Scotland to offer 
himself for Calcutta, although students like. Nesbit 
and Wilson were preparing to be sent out to. Bombay 
by the Scottish, and others by the London Missionary 
Society. Dr. Haldane pronounced the third year’s 
student of theology precisely the man that the Church’s 
committee wanted. But Duff declined, from his 
youth and inexperience, to commit himself to any 
definite station until his studies were completed. A 
year after, in the spring of 1829, the proposal was 
again made to him; this time by Dr. Ferrie, Proféssor 
of Civil History, and minister of Kilconquhar. He 
thus turned for counsel to Dr. Chalmers :— 
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“Sr, AnpRews, 12th March, 1829. - 
‘Rev. AnD Duar Sir,—In redemption of a’ pledge 
formerly given, and encouraged by your kind reply, I 
should now endeavour to communicate whatever local 
intelligence. can be collected since the’ writing of 'my 
last letter. But I trust that, though such communi- 
cation be deferred for the present, I will be exonerated 
from the charge of neglect, by’a desire to make known 
without delay the following particulars: Unexpected 
as they are in their nature, and deciding, as they ‘ap- 
pear to do, my. future destiny in life, I trust’ you ‘will 
excuse their-exclusive egotism. — rs . 
“About three’ weeks ago I was sent for by Dr. 
Ferrie, who stated that he had received a letter from a 
cousin of his, asking his advice as to the propriety of 
going out to superintend the Assembly’s scheme for 
propagating the gospel in India, and that he dissuaded 
him from going, for, although he was satisfied as’ to 
his piety and zeal, yet he knew he wanted several’ other 
qualifications that were indispensably necessary. Im- 
mediately, he said, I occurred to him as a person’ well 
fitted for such a sacred and important station, and 
accordingly he made the proposal to me of going to 
India. to take charge of the new establishment. A 
proposal so weighty was neither to be precipitately 
rejected, nor inconsiderately acceded to. I therefore 
assured him I would solemnly deliberate on the 
measure, would wait for more definite information re- 
garding its precise nature, and in the meantime would 
make it the subject of prayer. On the subject of 
missions in general, I have read much and thought 
much, and in regard both to the sacredness of the 
cause and the propriety of personal engagement, my 
mint! has long’ been entirely satisfied ; nay more, on- 
often revolving the matter, a’ kind of ominous’ fore- 
boding mingled so constantly with my thoughts, that 
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it became an almost settled impression that the day 
was not far distant when I would feel it to be my duty 
to adopt the decisive step of devoting my life to the 
sacred cause.. In these circumstances and with these 
feelings nought. remained in the present instance but 
to inquire, seriously and prayerfully to inquire, 
‘whether do I consciously .feel myself possessed of 
the qualifications necessary to constitute the true mis- 
sionary character?’ and ‘whether can I accept of the 
offered appointment, unactuated by any but the proper 
motives, a desire to promote God’s glory and the 
welfare of immortal souls?’ Now, were this a matter 
which required merely human consultation or advice, 
you, my dear sir, are the tried friend on whose readi- 
ness in giving advice, as well as its soundness when 
given, I could most confidently rely: But I hope that 
I acted in accordance with your views, when I con- 
cluded that the present inquiry rested almost solely 
between myself and my Maker.. With this view of the 
case and ‘in this spirit the inquiry was certainly con- 
ducted... And the result was, that, weak as is my 
faith and ‘secularized as, I must confess, are’ all my 
desires, I yet felt) I could find it in my heart to devote 
myself to the service of the Lord, undivided by any 
worldly tie and uninfluenced by any mercenary motive. 
» ©The inquiry as to the motives being brought to 
this conclusion, at which may the Lord grant that I 
have not arrived through any self-deception, the other 
inquiry, respecting the requisite qualifications, was by 
no means concluded so much to my own satisfaction. 
But on further‘reflection on the subject, the exceeding 
precious promises of' God appeared to rebuke my dis- 
trustful vacillating spirit; and I seemed to have the 
faith—I trust it was not the presumption—to conclude 
that, if I engaged in the work with full sincerity of 
soul, by faith accompanied with prayer, God’s grace 
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might be sufficient for me, and His strength might be 
made perfect in my weakness. In this frame of mind, 
therefore, I resolved, if offered the appointment; to:ac- 
cept of it. This offer was not long in being virtually 
made. On Wednesday, last' week, Dr. Ferrie received 
a letter from Dr. Muir (Dr. Inglis, the conyener of the 
committee, being unwell), which among other. things 
contained the following clauses: ‘ Dr. Inglis intimated 
his earnest desire to know from you as soon as ‘pos- 
sible what may be the determination of Mr. Duff. The 
Doctor is satisfied by all you have said that he is the 
very person fitted for the important. purpose, and he 
is. therefore extremely anxious to recéive Mr. Duff’s 
decision on the side of the offer; as he is not able to 
occupy himself with the routine of ordinary duty, his 
mind is exercised with almost a keen feeling of anxiety 
on the Indian scheme. . If you can write to me soon, 
and especially if you can send me any encouraging in- 
telligence from Mr. D., your letter on the subject will 
be very acceptable to him.’ From this you perceive 
that. the, offer was fairly laid at my door, and that a 
definite answer was required as soon. as | possible. 
And having already made up my own mind on the 
subject, I lost no time in visiting my friends, in order 
to justify to them a conduct to which I knew they 
would feel a strong aversion. I have now returned, 
after having succeeded in securing their concurrence; 
and have thus endeavoured to present you with a brief 
statement of all that has transpired. 

“‘I am now prepared to reply to the committee in the 
words of the prophet, ‘Here am I, send me.’ The work is 
most arduous, but is of God and must prosper ; many 
sacrifices painful to ‘flesh and blood’ must be made, but 
not any correspondent to the glory of Winning souls to 
Christ. With the thought of this glory I feel myself 
almost transported with joy; everything else appears to 
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fall out of view'as vain and insignificant. The kings 
and great men of the earth have reared the sculptured 
monument and) the lofty pyramid with the vain hope 
of transmitting their names with reverence to succeed. 
ing. generations; and yet the sculptured monument 
and the lofty pyramid do crumble into decay, and must 
finally be burnt: up in the general wreck of dissolving 
nature; but he who has. been the means of subduing 
one soul to the Cross of Christ, hath reared a far more 
enduring monument—a monument that will outlast all 
time, and survive the widespread ruins of ten thousand 
worlds; atrophy whichisdestined tobloom and flourish 
in immortal youth in the land of immortality, and which - 
will perpetuate the remembrance of him who raised it 
throughout' the boundless duration of eternal ages. 
“But I am wandering, and have almost forgotten 
that lam writing a letter and not a discourse. I trust, 
however, that you, who know human nature so well, 
will grant me every indulgence when you take into ac- 
count the present freshness and excitation of my feel- 
ings. My heart is full; would to God that it continued 
so, as out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh! As the active members of committee seem 
to have formed a favourable opinion of me, anything 
which you may feel yourself entitled to ‘say calculated 
to confirm that opinion, or any opportunity which you 
may have it in your power to take of making known my 
sentiments on the present important subject, will be 
viewed as a token of kindness, surpassed only by the 
many already experienced at: your hands, most unde- 
served on my part. But I am almost disgusted with 
this continued tissue of selfishness, and must endeavour 
to atone for it in my next communication. Please pre- 
sent my kindest regards to Mrs. Chalmers and family, 
and: Miss Edie, and I remain, rev. and dear sir, yours 
with deep feelings of gratitude, ALnxanpER Durr.” 
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But he was not the man to yield himself blindly to 
conditions which might fetter his action in a new field, 
and neutralize all that was original or strong in his 
nature. He required to be assured, first, that he should 
be wholly: unshackled in the modes : of meeting and 
operating on the natives; and secondly, in particular 
that he should be entirely independent of the chaplains 
and kirk-session of Calcutta. His foresight’ in these 
most wise:provisions proved equal to his self-devotion, 
and enabled that devotion to accomplish all that: his 
genius was ‘peculiarly fitted to: attempt. Alexander 
Duff in trammels would have meant’ shipwreck of the 
mission, To these. terms. Dr.: Inglis consented, and 
with such utter trust that the difficulty afterwards was 
to receive instructions of any kind from: the Church: 
Referred in vain to Dr. David Dickson as likely, from 
his experience of the Scottish Society, to enter into 
useful. details, the first missionary. of the Church of 
Scotland went out to Calcutta with only one injunction 
laid upon him, whichit became his duty to violate the 
moment he saw the country-and.the people for him- 
self. .That order was, not to’ settle in’ the metropolis 
itself but in a rural district of Bengal. 

The committee had a rule, that they must formally 
hear a man preach before ordaining him ag a mis- 
sionary. Accordingly, at a: week-day evening service 
then conducted in one of, the churches into which a 
barbarous .ecclesiasticism has divided the once beau- 
tiful Presbyterian cathedral of St. Giles, the. Rev. 
Alexander Duff, M.A., licentiate of the Kirk, preached 
his first sermon, Litas Dr. Inglis.and Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, representatives of the two great’ parties 
in the Church, and the only members’ of: committee 
present. The text was that word of St. Paul, in which 
he and all his true successors have planted the mis- 
sionary standard, from Corinth west to Columba on 
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Iona, and east to Duff in Calcutta: “I determined 
not to’ know anything among you save Jésus Christ 
and Him crucified.) Mr. Duff breakfasted with Dr. 
Chalmers on the morning after the great orator had 
made that emancipation speech which carried not only 
Edinburgh but the whole country by storm. Of this 
speech the Duke of Wellington, then Prime Minister, 
caused 105,000 copies to be printed and circulated 
throughout the country. » At: that’ time also the reprint 
of Baxter’s “‘ Reformed Pastor” had appeared, forming 
one of the series of Collins’s’Select Christian Authors, 
with the introductory essay by Bishop Wilson’ of 
Calcutta, then Daniel Wilson, vicar of Islington. Dr. 
Chalmers had just finished the perusal of it, and/said in 
his own blunt way, “ In this essay Daniel Wilson has 
risen far above himself.” « On the same occasion there 
was a meeting of students held in one of the’ clagss- 
rooms of the University, which Duff had the curiosity 
to attend.. There for the first time he saw and heard 
Principal Cunningham, then a: student of theology; 
speak. He was so struck with the:close, compact, argu- 
mentative power of the address, that he remarked, “that 
man, if spared, will be sure to shine- forth as a great 
ecclesiastical ‘debater.’ hen, too, he received his 
first impressions of .Edward Irving, being more than 
once one of thé crowd who got up on a winter’s morn- 
ing at four o’clock to besiege the gates of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, for a place to hear Thomas Carlyle’s inspired 
friend, whom he angele a of his marvellous 
reputation: 

The report read is Dr. aegis to the Assembly of 
1829, buried in old records and magazines from which 
we have exhumed it, declared that what the committeo 
had wanted in its first missionary was “ nothing less 
than a combination of the distinguished talents requi- 
site for that’ office (head: of a college), with such dis- 
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interested zeal for the propagation of the gospel as 
could ‘induce a highly gifted individual to forego the 
prospect of a settlement at home corresponding to his 
merits, for the purpose of devoting himself, to labour 
in a distant land, without any prospect) of earthly 
reward beyond what should be indispensably necessary 
to his outward respectability in the society with which 
he was to mingle.” This subsistence: allowance was 
fixed at £300 a year and: a.free house, ‘* as the least 
that could be reasonably proffered,” in the year 1829. 
The committee then described ‘ Mr. Alexander Duff, 
preacher of the gospel,’ whom they had found “after 
long-continued inquiry and much patient waiting,” 
as ‘‘a person possessed of such talents and. acquire- 
ments, literary, scientific and theological, as would do 
honour to any station in the Church; who also com- 
bines with these the prudence and discretion which are 
so peculiarly requisite in the discharge of the duties 
which will devolve upon him ; and is, at the same time, 
animated with such zeal. in’ the cause to which he 
devotes himself, as to make him think lightly of all the 
advantages which’ he foregoes: in leaving his native 
land.” The self-dedication of the young preacher was 
made a reason for a renewed appeal to the congrega- 
tions of the Kirk to do their duty. \Not:half of them— 
only 400—had subscribed, and that but £5,000 in three 
years. “The natives of India,” they were told, * are 
our fellow subjects, members of the same great com- 
monwealth to which we belong, dependent upon the 
fostering care of the same government under which we 
live. Shall not this consideration find its way to the 
heart of a Briton? . . Our exertions for this be: 
nevolent purpose may even have the effect to sanctify, 
in the sight of Heaven, the government . . and 
to prolong, for the benefit of many generations, the 
interesting relation in which we stand to so large a 
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portion of the human race. What would the fathers of 
our Church have said. if, looking forward to.a period 
of such internal, peace and prosperity as it now enjoys, 
they could have supposed thatthe men who now fill 
their places in the world, would not even-aim at 
participating in the high honour of sbeing instrumental 
in the hand of God for promoting the enlargement. of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom: on earth?” Who shall say 
that the convener ‘who’ wrote, and. the Assembly: who 
heartily adopted such language as that, had not'a truly 
imperial spirit in the highest'sense, Christian’ as well 
as political? The response had waited only for the 
man. Mr. Duffs ordination resulted in the offer, by 
not a’ few parishes, of that annual collection which, in 
the three temporarily severed but heartily co-operating 
branches of the Kirk of Scotland, has risen to a gross 
revenue for foreign missions of nearly £100,000. a year. 

. The General Assembly of. May,.1829, cordially ‘and 
unanimously appointed Mr. Duff their first mission- 
ary, and his ordination in St. George’s followed on 
the 12th of August, Dr. Chalmers officiating on the 
historic occasion. -Dr. Harper, the venerable Principal 
of the United: Presbyterian College, still recalls the 
marvellous speech’ delivered by! the new missionary, 
then: a. young man of twenty-three, on: his formal 
designation to the Hast., With such force and fire, 
such energy and action, did the rapt enthusiast picture 
the work to which he was giving his life, that Dr. 
Harper feared he would too soon waste himself away 
in the:héat: of :the tropics.» . 

From not afew? pulpits and platforms before his 
departure for India he delivered missionary discourses 
and appeals, which roused: a new spirit in the country, 
and: have left- behind’ them, in the long half-century 
since they’ were, uttered, the echo of such a burst of 
self-dedication as this in the fine old kirk of Leuchars, 
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where, preaching from Romans i. 14, “Iam debtor both 
io the Greeks and to the Barbarians,” he exclaimed— 
“There was a time when I had no care or concern 
for the heathen: that was a time when I had no care 
or concern for my own soul. When by the grace of 
God I was led to care‘for my ‘own soul, then it was I 
began to care for the heathen abroad. In my closet, 
on my bended knees, I then said: to God, ‘O ‘Lord, 
Thou knowest ‘that ‘silver and gold to’ give to this 
cause I have none; what I have I give unto Thee;—I 
offer'Thee myself, wilt’ Thou accept the gift?’” The 
hearer who recalls this; adds, “I think I see him, with 
tears trickling down his: cheeks as he uttered these 
words. Afterwards I walked from’ Dundee 'to St- 
Andrews; and went to his Sabbath school, -when he 
gave a very affecting address to! his ¢elass of young 
-people, urging them to remember him in their prayers 
as he would them in his, and the same God who heard 
them would hear him in India.” faHOr 

To Mrs. Briggs and other friends who presented. him 
with that Bagster’s Bible which had afterwards so event- 
ful a history, he wrote:—‘‘ I surely can never forget St. 
Andrews. Endeared by many interesting associations, 
and linked to my soul by the fondest recollections of 
kindness‘and friendship and Christian fellowship, it 
would argue a destitution of all principle:and ‘of all 
feeling ‘did I ever wholly’ forget it.» And if, amid the 
cares and the employments of an arduous’but glorious 
undertaking in a foreign land, the freshness of feeling 
be apt to become languid, and the vividness of memory 
to fade, the daily obtrusion on the eye of sense of a 
memorial like the present cannot fail to quicken the 
languishing feelings, and revive the fading impres- 
sions on the memory. ‘What is more: the daily 
perusal of that blessed book, which, in’ its presenti 
adventitious connection, must serve as the reviver of 
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what: had a tendency, to decay, and. thé remembrancer 
of friends that are far distant, will invest these im- 
_ pressions with a sacredness, and those feelings with a 
hallowedness, to the possession: of which they could 
not otherwise have any claim.” 

The decision of the General Assembly, and the 
arrangements which followed it, led him thus to address — 
his father, who, had watched with: a ¢rateful'prideé the 
consecration of the son toa higher than an ecclesiastical 
bishopric of souls :—* Pray wilh redoubled earnestness 
that I may be strengthened with all might in the inner 
man, and with all grace and alldivine knowledge, that 
I may be enabled to approve: myself a good anda 
valiant soldier of the Cross, and not merely a common 
soldier. but a-champion.. Oh! that I breatheda nobler 
spirit, and were filled: with a more:fervent and devoted 
zeal, and were more humbled:on account of my vileness 
and unworthiness, and were clinging more: closely to 
my Saviour.” The natural affection of his! mother 
he thus reasoned with: ‘* Beware of making an idol 
of me. While you feel all the tenderness of parental 
love which the faith of the gospel, far from extirpating, 
strengthens, sanctifies, and.refines, be earnest in prayer 
to God that Satan may not témpt you to raise me to 
an/undue place in your affections, lest God, in His holy 
displeasure, see fit to remove me not only to India, 
but to the) land of, skulls:and:sepulchres. | Think 
then, ponder, pray over these things, and. may God 
Himself guide and direct’ you into the ways of peace 
and’ heavenly. resignation.::: Yours:account of the 
people about Moulin has driven me to pray, and 
humbled me in the dust. Lord, what am I that I 
should be so. highly honoured as to be’ made the in- 
strument of conveying! such truths as were calculated 
to arouse, to. awaken, to edify ? Merit, is it said? 
No, no; had: I any more than the hollowed channel 
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of the riveralong which are made to flow those 
streams that enrich and fertilize the neighbouring 
lands?” Again when: leaving Scotland: he thus 
poured, out all the sacred Mihi. eich and trust of 
his heart :-— 
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“My Dear Fatusr,—I received your gratifying 
letter in time ‘to prevent uneasiness. It was truly a 
gratifying letter, vividly displaying the workings and 
resolutions of a Christian mind, as well as the feelings 
of a tender parent. Who sent us all our blessings? 
God. And shall we return His kindness with base 
ingratitude? shall we become more obdurate the more 
He showers upon us of His loving-kindness P Yes, we 
may, but woe unto us if we shall; we may, but heaven 
will frown upon‘us if we do, and hell will exult with 
joy. Come, then, let us acknowledge the goodness of 
God. Let us:pour out our souls in praise and thanks- 
giving at a throne of grace. : Is He not a kind God, 
and shall we be unmindful? Is He not a gracious 
forgiving God, and shall we be rebellious? Is He not 
a God: of love, and. shall we therefore hate Him and 
His children? Ah! What doI say? Forget, rebel 
against, and hate the great Creator, Preserver, Re- 
deemer, and Judge! Oh;:my soul, shrink from the 
impious thought; and praise God that’ thou art not 
at this moment.an outcast in the place of perdition. 

“This, my dear father, I believe to be the language 
of your heart, when you have finally resolved to deliver 
me'up a free-will offering to the Lord. \ In‘so delivering 
me do reckon it to be a duty and a privilege. Instead 
of my being willing in this service, and preserved from 
the evil that is in the world, might I not, at this 
moment, be a rake, and given up to all manner of vice, 
and doomed ‘to expiate my crime against an outraged 
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community on the scaffold? And would not your 
heart be broken and your grey hairs brought down 
with sorrow to the grave, if this were «my unhappy 
destiny P Yes, my dear father, sure I am that, in this 
case, anguish inexpressible would be your ‘anguish, 
such as alone a parent can feel. Who then has so 
highly favoured you and me.as to save us the anguish 
and shame of such a death? God alone, in the riches 
of His; restraining grace and. boundless compassion. 
And if, on the other hand, God, with a love that is 
unfathomable as the abyss of His own infinity, has 
blessed me undeservedly, blessed me with the comforts 
of this ‘life, infused into’ my soul a portion of His 
grace, taught me to look forward to ‘a glorious 
heaven as my home; nay more, made my venerable 
parent the Church of Scotland call me, one of the 
unworthiest' of her sons, to fight the battles of the 
Lord in the land of the enemy, and exhibit feats of - 
divine’ heroism, and live the life and die the death of 
a'special ambassador of the Lord ‘to the heathen; oh! 
should not I rejoice, should not you rejoice and: fall 
down on your knees, and bless and praise and magnify 
the holy name of God, for having so richly favoured, 
so highly honoured a feeble, undeserving son of yours? 
Or will you be a loser by so giving me up to the: Lord, 
and so praising Him for His goodness in having called 
me to so mighty a work? No, God will bless you 
with the blessing of Abraham, will enrich you with 
‘His faith and sawards and will reward you a thousand- 
fold for your willing resignation and cheerful readiness 
in obeying God’s command. The Lord bless you, and 
my dear mother} and‘all'the people of God at Moulin. 
Adieu! Your dear and affectionate son, 


6¢ ATEXANDER Dorr.” 


The student who seems to have taken’ the place of 
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Urquhart in his affections was:one of his: own: age, 
but several years junior to him in college. To David 
Ewart, also a’ Perthshire man but born at Alyth, he 
thus describes: his: preparation:in Edinburgh for the 
work which he had undertaken. The glowing .lan- 
guage and utter self-surrender doubtless influenced his 
friend to follow him after some Dye to Calcutta :— 


‘““HpinpuraH, 8th July ly 1829. 


sif' ‘My Dass Ma. Hwart,—In redemption of a ie 
given at our: last. parting I now write to you.. At 
present my time. is: chiefly, occupied in inspecting the 
best: conducted schools in this. city, in. writing dis- 
courses for my ordination-trials, etc., and, in studying 
the religion and character of the Hindoos, so far as 
a knowledge of these can be acquired from. books and 
. the information of gentlemen who have been: in India; 
my object being, under’ the divine blessing, to employ 
every means that. may conduce to render myself .more 
fully qualified for. satisfactorily fulfilling the arduous 
duties which I have undertaken to discharge... -To 
imbue ‘these dead exercises with the living energy. of 
heaven, and convert them into usefulness in the service 
of heaven, I,endeavour feebly and imperfectly, yet, 
I trust, earnestly and incessantly, to. pour out my 
soul in. prayer,and supplication to the Father of spirits, 
that He may cause His richést blessings to descend 
upon my feeble efforts. I have endeavoured to exam- - 
ine into. the state of: my soul, to prove the sincerity of 
my motives in my self-dedication to the cause of Christ. 
Ihave endeavoured not only to, subdue, but absolutely 
to crucify and, annihilate, that fair and. plausible and 
insinuating but withal hell-enkindled and soul-destroy- 
ing thing, “self : I have endeavoured to count the cost 
and view it: in its most) fearful magnitude: Ihave 
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endeavoured to ascend the mountain of the Lord, to 
enter His holy temple and presence, to lay hold of. the 
balances of the sanctuary. In the one side’ I have 
placed, the clinging ties and lingering claims of the 
land of my fathers; the fond caresses of friends and 
acquaintances dear as life, the refined enjoyments of 
civilized ‘society, the delights arising from. favourite 
studies, and. the exhilarating benefits of a kindly cli- 
mate: in the other, the unredeemed cheerlessness of a 
foreign, land, the scorn and contempt and ‘ridicule of 
the strangers for whose welfare I labour, the grating 
inconveniences of a rude untutored community, ‘the 
engagements in studies and pursuits inherently unwel- 
come to. the mind, and the enervating, destructive 
influences of an unwholesome atmosphere; dangers, 
difficulties, disappointments, yea, the great probability 
of a sudden, premature death :—these have I, in depen- 
dence upon divine grace, endeavoured to weigh in the 
balances. -The former side, notwithstanding its appa- 
rent weight, has, been found wanting; the latter God 
has been graciously pleased to cause uniformly to pre- 
ponderate. And in the glow of a feeling which is not 
natural to flesh and blood, and which, from: its. per- 
manence, cannot be the offspring of a heated imagina- 
tion, I have been enabled to exclaim: ‘ May the former 
considerations not. only be weakened, but be utterly 
swept out of existence. O Lord, I feel their littleness, 
their total insignificancy, and, for the sake of promoting 
Thy glory among the heathen, I cordially, cheerfully 
embrace the latter: yea, if such were Thy will, I 
am, ready to’ go to the ;parched desert’ or the howling 
wilderness, to live on its bitter herbs ‘and at the mercy 
of its savage inhabitants. Lord, stréngthen the weak«. 
ness of, my «faith that I may be powerful in accom- 
plishing Thy will.’ ».... Your affectionate friend, 
| «¢ ALuXANDER Durr.” 
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Next. to his own people, none took’so keen’an in- 
terest in the whole career of the young missionary as a 
patriarchal couple at Blairgowrie, who, being childless, 
had long devoted themselves exclusively to work for 
Christ. Patrick Lawson and his wife becatie young 
again when they had students around them; and few 
were so welcome as Alexander Duff, who had been in 
the habit of visiting them annually, on the rising of the 
college, attracted chiefly by their rich and racy biblical 
talk.: In his last interview, after his appointment by 
the General Assembly, he was asked abruptly whether 
he intended to marry. He replied that he had been 
too close a student to think of such matters, and had 
not, up to that time, met one whom he could conscien- 
tiously regard as a suitable helpmeet'in so arduous’ an 
enterprise. ‘* Well,” said.the old gentleman, stead- 
fastly regarding him, “I do not approve of young men 
fresh from college taking wives to themselves when 
newly married to their church, before they can pos- 
sibly know the requirements of their work.. But your 
ease is wholly different. You go to a distant region 
of heathenism, where you will find little sympathy 
among your countrymen, and will need the com: 
panionship of one like-minded to whom you may un- 
bosom yourself. My advice to you is, be quietly on 
the look-out; and if, in God’s providence, you make 
the acquaintance’ of one of the daughters of Zion, 
traversing, like yourself, the wilderness of this world, 
her face set thitherward, get into friendly converse 
with her. If you find that in mind, in heart, in tem: 
per and disposition you congenialize; and if God puts 
it into her heart to be willing to forsake father and 
mother and cast in her lot with you, regard it’ as a 
token from the God of providence that you should use 
the proper means to secure her . Christian society.” 
Thus he went on, in the allegorical style of Bunyan, 
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and with a deep feeling which speedily won Mr. Duft’s 
assent. | . 

Just. before Dr. Chalmers ordained the missionary, 
Dr. Inglis married him to Anne Scott Drysdale, of 
Edinburgh. It was, and was more than once pronounced 
by him, when left the survivor but not solitary, a happy 
consummation. Never had even missionary a more 
devoted wife. Sinking herself in her husband from 
the very first, she gave him a new strength, and left 
the whole fulness of his nature and his time free for 
the one work of his life. She worthily takes her place 
among those noble women, in many lands of the East, 
who have supplied the domestic order, the family joy, 
the wedded strength needed to nerve the pioneers of 
missions for the unceasing conflict that ends in 
victory. 

It was on the 19th September, 1829, that the mis- 
sionary and his wife left Leith for London, where they 
became the guests of Alderman and Mrs. Pirie, and 
where Mr., afterwards Sir John Pirie, secured a 
passage and fitted up a cabin for them in the Lady 
Holland Hast Indiaman. Dr. Inglis had formally 
applied to the Court of Directors for that permission 
for Mr. Duff and his wife to sail to India ag “ inter- 
lopers,”’ not in the covenanted civil, military and naval 
service of the East India Company, which passport 
Parliament was soon to declare unnecessary by the 
liberal charter of 1833. He was, Dr. Inglis reported 
to the Assembly of 1830, ‘supplied with letters of 
introduction and recommendation to the Governor- 
General, to our countryman the Earl of Dalhousie, 
to other men of influence at the seat of Government 
at Calcutta, and to some of our private friends.” The 
Karl, who was Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
armies, was the father of the great Marquis, and the 
Governor-General was Lord William Bentinck. This 
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was the letter to the Calcutta chaplain. Dr. Bryce 
and his wife in due time welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Duff 
with the proverbial kindliness of Anglo-Indians. 


“ Hprmsuren, 16th September, 1829, 


“My Dear Sir,—This letter will be: delivered to you by Mr. 
Alexander Duff, who is, at length, sent out as Head Master of 
the General Assembly’s proposed Institution in India. I need 
not say much for explaining to you the causes of delay in the 
accomplishment of an object which I have had much at heart. 
Want of money will readily occur to you; and it was in fact 
the only impediment. But we now hope that we may venture 
to send out one assistant to Mr. Duff, who may reach him 
pretty nearly as soon as he shall have made all the requisite 
preparations for the work assigned to him. 

“T have great confidence in Mr. Duff for an able and faith- 
ful and prudent discharge of all the duty which he has under- 
taken. At the College of St. Andrews, where he was bred, 
he stood very high in respect of attainments—literary and 
scientific as well as theological; he carried off many of the 
first prizes in every department. At the same time his whole 
heart seems to be committed in the work which he has under- 
taken ; and we have had the strongest attestations of the pru- 
dence and discretion of his general.conduct. 

“As to his side in the Church I have made no inquiry. 
It was obvious from the beginning that this was not a point to 
be insisted on. But he has been recommended to me by men 
of both sides of the Church in language equally strong. I 
have no doubt of his experiencing from yow all the kindness 
which my heart can desire; and I am confident that my friend 
Mrs. Bryce will have an equal disposition to show kindness to 
Mrs. Duff. With her I am little acquainted; but it would 
give me much pleasure to learn that she proves an agreeable 
accompaniment of our mission to India. 

‘“¢ Many thanks to you for what you did in procuring contri- 
butions to our fund. I received notice from Dr. Meiklejohn 
and Mr. Peterkin that they amount to about £1,000, lying in 
a bank at Calcutta, and bearing interest at the order of the 
General Assembly. I received a similar intimation that 3,350 
rupees were lying for us at Bombay. An order will be sent 
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' through the house of Coutts & Co., in London, for the pay- 
ment of both the Calcutta and the Bombay money to their 
correspondent. in Calcutta, who will be empowered to dispose 
of it, for behoof of’ the Assembly’s Committee, in the payment 
of salaries, etc., as circumstances ‘shall require. 

“I must refer you to Mr. Duff for an explanation of all our 
plan, which has been arranged in the course of consultation 
with your excellent friend, Dr. Macwhirter. In truth, the 
want of money seems to be the only thing that stands in the 
way of a fair prospect of great success. This want I shall do 
- everything in my power to supply ; and I am very hopeful 
that you will now find it in your power to assist me farther 
with your friends in India. In this case we should be able 
very soon to complete what has been proposed by having, be- 
sides the head-master, two assistant-teachers from Europe, 
and as many native teachers as they can conveniently superin- 
tend. I shall now be very anxious to hear from you about 
what is doing after Mr. Duff’s arrival. The precise site of 
our Institution will be an important object to fix. All that we 
have determined here is that it should be in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta.” 


The missionary’s last letter from London was 
addressed to Dr. Chalmers: 


“6th October, 1829. 


** Dear Doctor,—I cannot make a sufficient acknow- 
ledgment to you for your kindness in forwarding to 
me a copy of your charge. No boon could be to me 
so invaluable, no address equally pregnant with sound 
advice and eloquent admonition. Major Carnac, to 
whom you so kindly introduced me, I found truly 
agreeable and ready to promote my views. By Mr. 
Orme I was last week introduced to a full meeting of 
the directors of the London Missionary Séciety, who 
received me with the most marked attention; and in 
private I have reaped much benefit from the conversa- 
tions of Mr. Townly, Dr. Henderson, and Mr. Hands. 


\ 
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I have attended Mr. Forbes for the acquisition of 
oriental languages. My kindest respects to Mrs. 
Chalmers and family, and Miss Edie. This evening 
we set off for Portsmouth.” 


CHAPTER IIL 
1830. 
THE TWO. SHIPWRECKS, 


“In Perils of Waters.”—The Lady Holland and her Passengers 

. —Lieutenant H. M. Durand—Madeira.—The Unfortunate Ball. 
—Captain Marryat.—George Canning’s Eldest Son.—Pirates.— 
Cape Verd Islands.—Off Dassen Island.—The First Shipwreck. 

. —Anticipations of ‘the Day of Judgment.—Resignation and 
Prayer.—Saved at Last.—The Bible and Psalter cast up by 
the Sea.—Fervent. Thanksgiving of‘ All.—Lesson from the Lost 

- Library.—Cape Town.—Letter to Dr. Chalmers.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Duff sail in the Moira for Calcutta:—Opposing Gales,—At the 
Sandheads.—Cyclone off Saugar Island.—T he Second Shipwreck. 
—A Night and Day of Storm—The Missionary and his Wife 
thrown on the Shore of India—A Day and Night in a Temple. 
—Welcomed. at Calcutta.—Adam ana Lacroix.—Lord and Lady 
William Bentinck.—Superstition of the Natives forecasts Duff’s 
Future, 


THE vision of judgment seen by the child: who had 
been feeding his fancy on the Gaelic rhapsodies of 
Dugald Buchanan; the divine call to the boy as he 
lay dreaming among the blae-berries on the stream- 
let’s bank; the deliverance of the youth by the flare 
of a torch when he and his. companion. were falling 
into the sleep of death, lost amid the snowdrifts 
of the Grampians—these foreshadowings were not 
to cease until the missionary’s preparation for. his 
work was completed. He had followed the monition 
of all three, not blindly, but as explained by John 
Urquhart’s death-consecrated appeal, by Dr. Haldane’s 
apparently premature invitation, by Dr. Ferrie’s ap- 
propriate demand that he should offer himself for 
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Calcutta, by Dr. Inglis’s approval, by the General 
Assembly’s appointment; and, finally, by ordination 
at the hands of the Presbytery, amid the crowd that 
filled St. George’s, Edinburgh, and after the inspirit- 
ing eloquence of Dr. Chalmers. Alexander Duff and 
his wife were still to undergo the experience of the 
greatest of all missionaries who ‘wrote, “Thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in 
the deep, in journeyings often, in perils of waters.” 
The Hast India- Company’s ship -Lady Holland, 
haying filled up in the Thames with a cargo: valued 
at. £48,000, entered the Channel, shipped her passen- 
gers at Portsmouth, became windbound for a week. at 
Spithead, and finally set sail from Ryde. on. the: 14th 
October, 1829. Plunging heavily into the storm out- 
side the Isle of Wight, the ship made for Falmouth. 
When- the” gale had abated she’ passed close to a 
derelict vessel carr ying wood and swept desolate by 
the waves. Not a trace of the crew could be found. 
The sight affected the Lady Holland’s passengers 
and crew, filling not a few with ominous apprehen- 
sions as to the issues of a voyage thus begun. But 
the dreaded Bay of Biscay proved to be “wnigually 
friendly, although contrary winds did not allow the 
ship to reach the fepas of Funchal till the 7th ‘of 
November. By that time the twenty-two passengers 
had taken stock of cach other. The ereat man on board 
was no higher than a judge in the Madras civil service ; 
but’ it’ was ‘a fortunate circumstance that Mr. Lascelles 
and his party of seven proved to be “decidedly pious,” 
as described by Mr. Duff in a letter to Principal 
Haldane. An eighth, and’ next to Duff himself the 
most remarkable man’ on board, was Henry Marion’ 
Durand, the young lieutenant of Engineers who was 
to come second only to Sir Henry Lawrénce on the 
brilliant roll of the Company’s soldier-statesmen. He 
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made up a gathering of at least ten who attended 
daily worship.* 

The captain, as usual, had intended to remain 
a week at Madeira, to take in a cargo of wine 
that it might make the voyage to India to be 
mellowed for the English market. Anticipating this 
Alderman Pirie» had provided for the’ hospitable 
reception of Mr. and Mrs, Duff: by his agent, Mr. 
Stoddart, who was one of the principal merchants and 
afterwards British Consul. As there were at the 
time three British frigates in the roads, they found 
their fellow-guest to be the famous novelist, Captain 
Marryat, who was in command of one. The week had 
nearly passed; the agent of the ship gave the usual 
ball to the captain and passengers on the night before 
her announced departure, and all were present at the 
dance save the Duffs and Lieutenant Durand.’ After 
midnight westerly gales set in with violence and drove 
the ships in the Bay out to sea. Three of them 
missed stays, were driven ashore and dashed to pieces, 
and not a life was saved. The captains of the frigates 
and other vessels, being on shore at the ball, were in 
a very sorry plight. Day after day there was.a suc- 
cession of gales, so that nothing was: heard of any 
one of the vessels for upwards of three weeks. 
We may imagine the position of those passengers 
who had gone ashore in their ball-dress with no 
change of garments. Despairing of the vessel some 
of them began to negotiate with a Portuguese. ship 
about to proceed to Lisbon, that they might thence go 
to London and take out a new passage. 

- Being thus unexpectedly detained upwards of three 


* The life of Sir Henry Durand, the noblest member of the ducal 
house of Northumberland, is being written by his second son, who 
is of the Bangal civil service. 
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weeks beyond the allotted time, the passengers in the 
different parties visited the most interesting sights of 
the island, amongst others the Curral, in the centre, 
which is in reality the gigantic crater of a voleano 
rising to the height of six thousand feet. Approached 
by a difficult zigzag. path along many precipices which 
look down upon a tremendous chasm, the Curral was 
not. seen till they actually reached it. At the first 
sight of its vast dimensions, in breadth as well as height 
and depth, all were struck dumb by a sensation of the 
sublime. The appearance of the place suggested to 
Mr. Duff the well-known lines of Cowper,— 


“ Hicher than the heights above, . 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death,” 


which he could not help repeating aloud... During 
his stay he also inspected some conventual and mon- 
astic institutions, making inquiries into the practical — 
working of both. At that time Don Miguel had 
usurped the throne of Portugal, and had seized the 
Portuguese fleet, which he sent to Madeira to capture 
the island, to expel the Constitutionalists, and to pro- 
claim his own sovereignty over it. Such was the 
ignorance of the inhabitants, that the priests succeeded 
in making them believe that) Miguel was the incarna- 
tion of the archangel Michael; and their professed 
belief or non-belief in this impudent dogma was con- 
stituted into a test to distinguish between the Micuel- 
ites and the Constitutionalists. 

A little before this time the eldest surviving son 
of the great George Canning had been there in com- 
mand of an English frigate. Animated by the liberal 
principles of his father, he made it to be understood 
that, though he could not officially interfere, if any of 
the persecuted Constitutionalists chose to seek refuge 
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on board his ship he would receive them. In time it 
was known to the Portuguese authorities that he had 
upwards of three hundred of these on board, and the 
Governor of the island and the Admiral of the Portu- 
guese sent him a message: to the effect that if he did 
not’ deliver up the refugees, whom they reckoned 
traitors, they would blow his frigate in pieces. This 
they could have done, but young Canning, with the 
spirit of the British seaman, always replied, * No, 
never; I will deliver up not one of them, and you 
may blow my ship in pieces if you like, but that will 
only precipitate your own doom, as it would send 
. forth the English Navy to put an end to you utterly.” 
In point of fact they did not meddle with him. A 
good way up the hill a retired merchant of the name 
of Gordon resided in a house beautifully situated. 
He was a very humane man.. He had got: himself 
appointed conservator of animals, so that he was 
constantly on the look-out for cases of cruelty to be 
punished. It was a real instance of benevolence of 
natural instinct. He was also very hospitable. One 
day Captain Canning went. up the hill to the house, 
in front of which was a tank of fresh water. Being 
greatly heated he threw off his clothes, plunged into 
the tank, was seized with cramp, and never came out 
alive. Thus perished one whose younger brother be- 
came the first Viceroy of India.* _ Among the Consti- 
tutionalists there was throughout the island universal 
lamentation. | 

Mr. Duff held, Sabbath services in the hall of one 
the boarding-houses, which were attended by most 





* Shall we never see a memoir of Charles John Earl Canning, K.G., 
and his more noble wife? Their name seems likely to perish most 
undeservedly, absorbed in that of the De-Burghs or Burkes, of whom 
is their nephew, the Marquis of Clanricarde. 
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of the English people in Funchal;.and there was no 
hearer more attentive than Captain Marryat, who used _ 
to boast that one of his’ ancestors was a martyr to the 
Christian faith. After three weeks one and another of 
the missing ships began to return, and.'on the 3rd 
December the Lady Holland set sail in company with 
one of the British frigates which had been ordered 
to the equatorial regions to look after pirates. This 
necessitated a détour to the port of the principal 
of the Cape Verd islands, where the captain of the 
frigate had to consult the British Consul, and learn 
from him all that was known about the proceedings 
of the pirates. There the ship was again detained 
a week. At that time the islands, instead of realizing 
what, their name implies, were suffering from long- 
continued drought, so that’ everything on the surface 
was literally burned up.. 

One morning, within a few hundred yards of the 
vessel there passed, scudding before the wind, one 
of the famous pirate ships with at least fifty men 
on deck, and the British frigate in full pursuit. 
The Lady Holland, thus saved from what. otherwise 
would have been destruction: to passengers and ves- 
sel, rapidly proceeded on her voyage, leaving the 
frigate to deal with the pirate. After having been 
driven by the south-east trade-wind very near to the 
coast of Buenos Ayres, she at last, early in February, 
approached the coast of South Africa, for the captain 
intended to call at the Cape of Good Hope. For 
a whole week the weather had been cloudy and- bois- 
terous, so that no accurate observation could be ob- 
- tained as to the position of the ship; still, the captain 
knew that he was within no great distance of the 
coast. Three times, by contrary winds, he was driven 
considerably to the south of Table Bay, and returned 
with the view of going into it. elt ei 
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From the Cape coast there shoots out into the sea, for 
forty or fifty miles, a sandbank on which soundings may 
be had, but along which a tremendous current Sweeps 
round from the Cape. By soundings, on Saturday 
evening, 13th February, the captain knew that he had 
entered on ‘this bank. His intention, therefore, was 
to avoid risks by turning his vessel back to sea about 
eight o’clock. But having then sounded, his conclu- 
sion was that he might safely go on for other two 
hours, and his fixed determination ‘was by ten o’clock 
to turn back or heave to and stay till morning. But 
as four bells announced ten o’clock, and he rose to 
give the order to turn the vessel back, she bumped 
with alarming violence upon rocks. The concussion 
was tremendous, and from the first moment her case 
seemed hopeless. It was not upon a precipice, but 
on reefs of rock over which the waves and billows 
dashed furiously, so that at once her back was 
broken and the fore part sank down between the reefs, 
As in all East-Indiamen in those days lights were 
put out at ten, almost all the passengers had retired © 
to their berths. The violent collision, as it seemed, 
at once roused them up, and they rushed to the 
cuddy, wrapped up in blankets, sheets, or whatever 
they could lay hold of. Occupying one of the back- 
most poop cabins, Mr. Duff was half undressed when 
the shock took place. He ran out into the cuddy, 
crossed the cabin, met the captain on the deck, and 
heard him exclaim in agony, ‘Oh, she’s gone, she’s 
gone!” 

Seeing that the condition of the vessel was hopeless, 
the command was promptly given to cut down the masts 
in order to relieve the pressure of the wind on the sails, 
and then, in case there might be a way of escape, to caulk 
the seams of the long-boat, which was in the centre of the ° 
vessel, and in which were forty sheep when it left Ung- 
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land. Meanwhile almost all the passengers assembled 
in the cuddy, but, from the violence of the motion, they 
could neither sit nor stand without clinging to some ob- 
ject. At first consternation was depicted in every coun- 
tenance at the suddenness of so terrible a catastrophe, 
for all had joyfully made their arrangements to go on 
shore at Cape Town next forenoon. In one of the 
cabins adjoining the cuddy there was a captain who was 
heard crying out in bitter agony, ‘“‘ What shall become 
of me, I have been such a hypocrite!” The explan- 
ation of this was, that he had been married to a 
godly lady, and while she lived he tried to pay at 
least outward. homage to the observances of religion, 
but, after her death, he relapsed into the follies of 
the world. Mr. Duff was wont to hold a religious 
service every Lord’s-day, which all the passengers 
attended except this officer, who, to show his con- 
tempt used to pace the poop deck over their heads. 
One of the ladies, who was a Christian, happened to 
notice that another of the passengers, a colonel who 
occupied one of the poop cabins, was not among 
the number. present, and her remark was, ‘ Let 
us not allow him to go down without at least. his 
knowing it.” Two or three entered his cabin and 
found him profoundly asleep. _Waking him up, they 
dragged him into the cuddy. Astonished he began 
to cry out, ‘‘Are you all crazed?” and then he 
suddenly broke out into a bacchanalian song. This 
surprised every one, because it was not known that he 
could sing at all, He was naturally a most affable and 
courteous man, who was a general favourite with the 
passengers. But it turned out that he had a habit, 
unknown to most of them, of nightly taking a very 
copious draught of brandy, and then retiring to his 
- berth. Having slept it off, the next morning he would 
appear cheerful as usual. The disaster having taken 
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place about ten o’clock, there had not been time for 
him to recover from ¢he effects of the draught. 

A few of the passengers were God-fearing people, 
and they were calmly resigned to what seemed to 
be their inevitable fate. As was often the case in these 
long voyages, several of them were not even on speak- 
ing terms. To introduce a mollifying element, Mr. 
Duff was accustomed daily to have a number of them in 
his cabin, to whom he read portions of the history of 
India and other works. ; Now all, oppressed with the 
conviction that they might immediately appear before 
the judgment seat of God, became suddenly reconciled, 
shaking each other by the hand and imploring forgive- 
ness.» Others thought of the friends whom they had 
left at home, and gave varied utterance to their feel 
ings. The whole scene, Mr. Duff used to say after- 
wards, tended to suggest the marvellous revelations 
which shall take place at the Day of Judgment. «In 
about half an hour, when the first convulsive agonies 
of feeling began to abate, he suggested that, as all 
might suddenly be called together to give their final 
account, they should join as best they could in prayer 
to God for their deliverance, if it were His holy will, 
and if otherwise that they might be prepared to meet 
Him. All responded, clustering around him and hold- 
ing by what objects they could, while the missionary 
poured out his soul in fervent supplications. 

. While such was the scene below, the captain and 
the sailors were eagerly doing their part on the deck. 
All around the wreck there was one mass of white 
foam, except immediately behind. The captain had, 
at the very outset, ordered one of the gig boats 
hanging over the side of the vessel to be launched. 
He put three seamen into her, with the order to 
follow this darker part, and, if possible, get round the 
mass of white foam to ascertain whether there was 
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any landing place available. For, at the time, it was 
not known. whether the vessel had struck on a sunken 
reef, on an island, or on the mainland. It was a 
desperate endeavour. The sea was running mountains 
high, and it seemed impossible that a small boat could 
pee in it.. Three hours: had’ passed and the boat was 
given up as lost, when it appeared and the seamen 
announced that, round the mass of white foam, they 
had. found a ‘small sandy bay, on which, if it could be 
reached, a landing would be practicable. This inten- 
sified the desire to launch the long-boat, but, sur- 
rounded as the wreck was by masts, spars and broken | 
bulwarks, it seemed more than doubtful whether this 
could be done. Every wave was now rolling over the 
main deck. 

At last, watching their. opportunity, the adil got 
the boat afloat by the help of one of the waves. 
When they saw it fairly off at a short distance from 
the wreck, they raised the shout, “There goes our 
last hope,” meaning, there it is safe among the floating 
fragments of the wreck. But scarcely had the ery 
been uttered when the rope snapped, and the boat was 
seen like a dark speck moving away into the mass of 
white foam. By this time the moon gave a dim 
flickering light. Though the last hope of deliver- 
ance thus seemed gone, not a word was uttered by 
any one of the passengers, who had become so ex- 
hausted that their only desire was for a speedy end.. 
To their surprise, however, the dark speck in the 
foam, which had disappeared, began to approach, and 
a human voice was heard from it calling for a rope. 
It turned out that a wretched sailor, who had seemed 
to be the worst man on board, confessed that he 
had resolved, if any one were to be saved he would. 
Amid the uproar and darkness he had concealed 
himself lengthways in the bottom of the boat. When 
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it: approached the dark line of rock he saw it might 
be dashed in pieces, and'so he seized an oar and held 
it up against the rock, thus turning the boat round 
into a small cove. There the next wave threatened 
to dash him to pieces, so with the energy of despair, 
he grasped a second oar, and succeeded in rowing 
back to. the wreck. : 

The long-boat could not contain above a third part 
of those on board; the question therefore was, who 
should go first. Had it been at the outset. there 
might have been a rush for the boat, but by. this 
time all tumultuous feelings were assuaged. . The 
prevalent feeling was, that all the lady passengers 
should if possible get on board. Then a very. strik- 
ing scene occurred : some of these were married, some 
unmarried. The unmarried ones went to the married 
men, saying, * You go with your wives,—you are’ two, 
we are only one,’—because the wives had. said. that 
they would not leave without their husbands. Event- 
ually all the ladies:and married men got on board. 
Manned by a few strong sailors, with the gig leading 
the; way, the long-boat. at length reached the shallow 
sandy beach. The wind after. midnight had begun 
considerably to abate, and all were landed. 

Soon after the last boat arrived daylight began to 
appear. Before this there was no means of knowing 
whether the place was inhabited ; but sounds in end- 
less vatiety were heard, amongst which all agreed that 
they could distinguish the braying of asses. It was 
found ‘that the shipwrecked party had reached an 
island, of which the only tenants were myriads of pen- 
guins who had given forth these discordant noises. 
The penguin is a bird in size intermediate between a 
duck and a goose, with short flappers which assist it 
in swimming and in running quickly along the shore. 
Soon also it was found that, since at that season the 
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penguins laid their eggs in holes burrowed in the 
sandy surface of the island, there were two Dutchmen 
on the spot sent from Cape Town to collect the spoil. 
The passengers bargained with these men for the use 
of their cooking-pot, and then divided themselves into 
companies—one, to collect eggs; another, to gather 
withered grass and sea-weed for the fire; and a third, 
to remain by the pot and constantly boil the eggs as 
their only food. 

Soon after this a sailor, walking along the beach, 
noticed an object cast ashore. Going up to it, he found 
it was a quarto copy of Bagster’s Bible and a Scotch 
Psalm-book, somewhat shattered but with Mr. Duff’s 
name written distinctly on both. The precious volumes 
had not been used on the voyage out. Wrapped in - 
‘chamois leather they had been put with other books 
in a box, which must have been broken to pieces. The 
sailor who found the volumes high and dry on the 
beach had been the most attentive at the service which 
the missionary had‘held with the crew every Sabbath. 
Taking Bible and Psalter to the hovel where the pas- 
sengers sought shelter, with a glowing face he: pre- 
sented them to their owner. All were deeply affected 
by what they regarded as a message from God. Led 
by Mr. Duff they kneeled down, and there he spread 
out the precious books on the white bleached sand. 
What a meaning to each had the travellers’ Psalm, the 
107th which he read, as to all exiles, captives and 
stormtossed wanderers since the days when its first 
singers were gathered from all lands to rebuild Jeru- 
salem! What fervent prayer and thanksgiving followed 
its words, as the band of shipwrecked but delivered men 
_ and women lifted their wearied faces to the heavens : 


“‘ Whoso is wise and will observe these things, 
Even they shall understand the lovingkindness of the Lord.” 
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For the missionary himself» the apparent miracle 
had a very special meaning, which influenced his after- 
life. His letters, so far as we have given extracts from 
them, have shown that when in all the flush of his 
college successes he anew devoted himself to God, 
for what was then dreaded as a missionary career, 
he counted learning as nothing in comparison of 
winning. Christ for himself and for others. As to 
some of the greatest of the Fathers on their turn- 
ing from Paganism, Homer, Virgil:and Horace had 
been dear companions, whose. lines lingered on the 
tongue and rang in the ear when ‘their books were 
not in the hands, so was it to Alexander Duff. He 
loved these less only because he cared for the old and 
never to be dethroned queen of the sciences more. »-He 
had but half parted with their companionship, and he 
could never lose the culture they gave him—the sym- 
pathy with all literature by which he was marked till 
his last days when he read ‘to his. grand-children the 
** Paradise Lost,” which classical associations made 
more dear to him. So when going forth to found a col- 
lege, a Christian Institute, like Bishop Berkeley at the 
Bermudas, he had taken with him a library of more 
than eight hundred volumes,’ representing “every 
department of knowledge.” All-were swallowed up in 
the shipwreck save forty. And.of these forty the only 
books not reduced nearly to pulp were .the’ Bible, in 
the best edition of thosedays, solemnly presented to 
him by friends in St. Andrews on his ordination ; and 
the Psalter with which Moses and David, Asaph and the 
other authors of the five books. of the original Hebrew 
lays, have ever since fed the Church of God and com- 
forted sinning, penitent humanity. With the books 
had gone all his journals, notes, memoranda and 
essays, dear to an honest student as his own. flesh. 
The instinct which had led all the passengers, even the 
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least’ devout of the twenty-two, to recognise in the 
preservation of the Bible and Psalter a message from 
God, became in his case a conviction that henceforth 
human learning must be to him a means only, not in 
itself an end. That the word of God abideth for ever, 
was-afresh written upon his soul. _Theman to whom 
purely secular scholars in the next generation bore 
this testimony as the highest they could give, that he 
was afraid of no truth but sanctified all truth, did not 
cease, even then, his ‘allegiance to learning in. every 
form when of his books and journals he wrote to Dr. 
Inglis: * ‘* They are gone, and, blessed be God, I can 
say, gone without a murmur. So perish all earthly 
things: the treasure that is laid up in heaven alone is 
unassailable... God has been to me a God full of mercy, 
and not the least of His mercies do I; find in cheerful 
resignation.” owe of-saver bi 
The land proved to be-Dassen Island, in the Atlantic, 
forty miles N.N.W.-of Cape Town and ten miles from 
the mainland of: Africa. From, afar they saw the 
white mist which forms the ‘table-cloth’. of. Table 
Mountain. The shipwrecked people planned to cross 
the strait and find their way on foot to the town, but 
the Dutchmen’s skiff was too small to do the work of 
ferrying in less than a month. So the Inish surgeon of 
the ship set out alone, and in four days a brig of war 
rescued them, sent by the humane Governor, Sir Lowrie 
Cole, although it was just weighing anchor for other 
duty at Port Elizabeth. The surgeon had sought an 
immediate interview with his Excellency, who had just 
finished his despatches. . The gallant soldier, who had 
been one of Wellington’s generals in the Peninsular 


* Extract of a Letter respecting the Wreck of the “ Lady 
Holland,” East Indiaman, from the Rev. Alexander Duff. Edin- 
burgh, 1830. 
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war, declared, “humanity has the first claim.” The 
weather-beaten party landed in the midst of the British 
and Dutch inhabitants, who crowded to express their 
sympathy. | | 

Mr. andMrs. Duff were received: by the Rev. Dr. 
Adamson, son of that minister at Cupar Fife who 
had ‘been colleague of Dr. Campbell, father of the 
Lord Chancellor. » For ‘weeks thé: passengers were. de- 
tained. ‘The next: Hast Indiaman was so full that three 
of them paid a hundred guineas each to be allowed to 
swing their cots in the steerage. Furlough rules make 
no allowance for even shipwreck, and high salaries 
draw belated officials. Mr. and Mrs. Duff could get 
a passage in the last ship of the season; the Moira, 
and that only on payment of 8,000 rupees! This sum 
—-was*equal to £262 10s. in gold, such was the rate of 
exchange then as now. From Cape Town he thus 
addressed Dr. Chalmers :-— 


* Care Town, March 5th, 1830. 


“My Dear Docror,—I know your time is precious 
and I'shall not detain you, as my:tale may be briefly 
told: On Saturday night, February 13th, the Lady 
Holland was wrecked off Dassen Island, forty miles 
north from Cape Town, but not’a life was lost, not 
even’ a ‘personal Injury sustained: by any one of the 
passengers or crew. This is the fact: for a detail of 
the fact and its consequences’ I refer you to a com- 
munication of this date, addressed to Dr. Inglis as the - 
official organ of the Assembly’s committee: You will 
there have an account of the nature of our danger and 
deliverance, our severe loss and future prospects. 
And the object of my writing to you separately, is— 
that a circumstance so calamitous in its aspect may 
not be permitted to cool zeal or damp exertion, but 
may be improved, to kindle a new flame throughout 
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the Church and cause it to burn inextinguishably~ 
Ag remarked in the communication referred to, ‘ though 
part of the first-fruits of the Church of Scotland in 
the great cause of Christian philanthropy has perished 
inthe total wreck of the Lady Holland, the cause of 
Christ’ has not perished. The former, like the leaves 
of autumn, may be tossed about by every tempest ; the 
latter, more’ stable than nature, ever reviving ‘with 
the bloom of youth, will flourish when nature herself 
is no more. | Sarenal a 3 

“The cause of Christ is a-heavenly and. divine 
thing, and shrinks. from the touch of earth. Often 
has its high origin been gloriously vindicated. Often 
has it cast a mockery on the mightiest efforts of 
human power. Often has it gathered strength amid 
weakness, become rich amid losses, rejoiced amid 
dangers, and triumphed amid the fires and tortures of 
“hell-enkindled men. And shall the Church of Scotland 
dishonour such a cause, by exhibiting any symptoms 
of coldness or despondency in consequence of the 
recent catastrophe! God forbid... Let her, rather 
arouse herself into new energy; let her’ shake; off 
every earthly alliance with the cause of Christ, as a 
retarding, polluting alliance; let her confide less in 
her own resources. and more in the arm of Him who 
saith, ‘ Not by power, nor by might, but by My Spirit.’ 
From her faithful appeals let the flame of devotedness 
circulate through every parish, and prayers ascend to 
- ¢the Lord ‘of the harvest,’, from every family; and 
then may we expect her fountains to overflow, for. the 
watering and fertilizing of many a dry and parched 
heathen land... ae 

“This is the improvement suggested; and of all 
men living you, my dear Doctor, are, with God’s 
blessing, the individual most capable of, making. it. 
Let the committee be awakened, and, from the awaken- 
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ing appeals of the committee, letthe Church be aroused: 
Who, that has heard it, can ever forget: your own 
vivid description and eloquent improvement of the 
magnificent preparation and. total failure of the first 
great missionary enterprise? From it ours stands at 
an immeasurable distance; but the principle is the 
same, I fear that much of calculating worldliness is 
apt to enter into the schemes and preparations of the 
Assembly. And now Heaven frowns in: mercy, and 
buries a portion of its fruits in the ‘depths of: ocean, 
to excite, if possible, to the cherishing of a holier 
spirit, and a more prayerful waiting on the Lord for 
the outpouring of His grace. | 
“Mrs. Duff desires her kindest remembrance to 
you, and with kindest regards to: Mrs. Chalmers and 
family, I remain, my dear Doctor, yours ‘most sin- 
ee ** ALEXANDER Durs.” 
“Sunday ‘sail, never fail,’ was the chant to which 
the sailors lifted the anchor for Calcutta, But the 
day proved to be no better omen than ‘the derelict 
timber-ship which had crossed the bows. of the Lady 
Holland in the English Channel. Contrary winds 
drove the Moira to fifty degrees of south latitude, and 
then for weeks she was beaten out of her course by 
westerly gales, culminating off Mauritius in a hur- 
ricane which threatened the foundering of the ‘ship. 
Although the year 1830 was well advanced, and ‘Lord 
William Bentinck had ‘not been satisfied with the first 
attempt to send a steamer from’ Bombay to Suez, all 
the rewards’ offered: had ‘failed to discover the course 
and the tacking which have since reduced the Cape 
voyage from an uncertainty that might spread beyond 
half the year, to an average of a hundred days. Not 
till near'the end of May did the Moira sight the hardy 
little pilot brig which, far out in the Bay of Bengal 
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but still in the muddy waters of the united Ganges 
and Brahmapootra rivers, is the advanced. aie of 
British India proper. 

The hot sun was blazing: with imtensest power 
as the belated Hast Indiaman was carefully navi- 
gated into the estuary of the Hooghly, ‘the most 
westerly of the so-called) mouths of the Ganges. 
Hardly had she been: moored in the rapid stream 
off the long, low muddy flat of Saugar Island, when 
the ‘south-west monsoon was upon her in all that 
splendid fury which the Hindoo epics describe with 
almost Homeric realism. The clouds hid the sun, and 
gave birth to a storm which soon changed into the 
dreaded cyclone. It seemed a portentous welcome at 
the very threshold of India, after the previous wreck 
at its then outmost gate. In spite. of three anchors 
thrown out the Moira was dragged, tossed and—as 
we have twice since seen in similar cases—lifted by 
the wind and the storm-wave on to the muddy shore 
of the Saugar, the sagara or Coblentz or confluence of 
Gunga with the ocean. » The river was! of unusually 
vast: volume, the low delta land was flooded. - Poised 
on the-very edge of Saugar bank, with some ‘ten feet 
of water on the shore and sixty or seventy on. the 
river-side, and wedged in this position by the: force of 
the hurricane, the Moira worked for herself a bed in 
the clay. There is no time for calculation when the 
genius of the cyclone rides the rotary storm so that 
no living thing can stand upright. But instinct takes 
the place of thought, and ‘the love: of. life: develops 
daring which, in calmer hours, were madness. The 
vessel was soon found to be very slowly heeling over 
into the deep water. But nothing could be done, for 
the great wind of heaven was still loose,:and the mid- 
night darkness that’ might be felt. was broken only by 
the flash of the forked lightning. The captain managed 
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to secure the ship’s papers.on his person, and waited 
for the dawn, which revealed the vessel leaning over at 
a sharp angle, but still kept from disappearing by the 
wedge-like compression of the silt of the bank. Often 
afterwards. did Alexander Duff describe the scene on 
which that, May morning broke, and the deliverance. 
The appearance of the river from the cuddy: por- 
tion of the hull was: very awful. The wind, in 
mighty whirling eddies, raised up columns of. water 
which came down like so many cataracts. From the 
extremely perilous position of the ship it was necessary 
that all should be put on shore, but that meant deep 
water. One large tree, however, was espied, and to 
that the pilot and the natives succeeded in making a 
_ hawser fast, by swimming to its branches. Along this 
a boat was moored to the tree, and there, on somewhat 
higher ground, the passengers were “landed” up to 
the waist in water, at the time ‘rolling in billows. 
The wind drove all, passengers and.crew, inland to a 
village where caste forbade the natives to give them 
shelter. The island stretches for ten miles in length 
and five in breadth, and at that time had a population 
of some ten thousand persons, who lived by the manu- 
facture of salt, and on the offerings of the pilgrims at 
the annual bathing festival of the wi:ter solstice, 
which used to attract a quarter of a million of devotees 
from all parts. of India. Denied access to the few huts 
that were not flooded, the shipwrecked party took 
possession of the village temple. Whether it was that 
of the sage Kapilmoonnee, whose curse had destroyed 
the eponymous Sagar, king of Oudh, with its great 
banyan, tree. in front, or the tiger-haunted: pagoda 
which forms the centre of the fair, we know not. But 
it was thus that the first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland was, with his wife and fellows, literally 
thrown on the mud-formed strand of Bengal, where 
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the last land of the holy goddess, Gunga, receives her 
embrace, and many a mother was then wont to commit 
her living child to the pitiless waters. 

When. the tidings reached the capital, a hundred 
miles up the Hooghly, numerous small boats of the 
covered “dinghy” class began to appear. In one 
of these Mr. and Mrs. Duff arrived at the City of 
Palaces, drenched with mud, and terribly exhausted 
after twenty-four hours in the temple following such a 
day and night of storm. Young Durand, too, found 
his ‘way to the city, to the palace of the Bishop, where 
the tall lieutenant for some days excited amusement 
by appearing in the epicene dress of his kind host. 
The Duffs were hospitably entertained by Dr. Brown, 
the junior Scottish chaplain. In due time three 
steamers dragged the Moira off Saugar shore, sorely 
shattered, but thus the baggage was saved. It was 
on ‘the 27th May, 1830, that they reached the scene 
of the next third of a céntury’s triumphs, having left 
Edinburgh ‘on the 19th September, 1829, more than 
eight months before. ainda : 

The first to visit Mr. Duff the evening on which 
he landed were his old St. Andrews companion, the 
Rey. J. Adam, and his afterwards life-long friend 
and greatly beloved brother, the Rev. A. F. Lacroix, 
both of the London Missionary Society. Next day 
came the venerable Archdeacon: Corrie, fruit of 
Simeon’s' work; also Dr. Bryce, the senior chaplain ; 
General Beatson, and other Christian strangers, who, 
with the more than freemasonry that has not yet died 
out of Anglo-India, desired to welcome Duff to Bengal. 
His own letters of introduction, preserved on his 
person. in the two shipwrecks, he duly presented. 
With his wife he lost no time in calling at Government 
House on Lady William Bentinck, who received them 
not merely with courtesy but with genial Christian 
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sympathy. The Governor-General himself did not 
need the letter from a personal friend at home, to 
give the young missionary a warm reception. His 
Excellency sent for him, spoke encouragingly to him, 
and at a private dinner fully entered into his plans. 
Was Lord William not the greatest of the Bentincks, 
the best of all the Governor-Generals ? 

Alexander Duff was little more than twenty-four 

years of age when, a tall and handsome man, with 
flashing eye, quivering voice, and restless gesticulation, 
he first told the ruler of India what he had given his 
life to do for its people. Heir of Knox and Chalmers, 
he had. to begin in the heart of Hindooism what they 
had carried out in the medisvalism of Rome and the 
moderatism of the Kirk of. the eighteenth century. 
He had also to make it a missionary Kirk. Hig work 
was to be twofold—in Hast and West. 
- Need we wonder that, when the Calcutta news- 
papers told the story of the repeated shipwrecks, the 
very natives remarked—* Surely this man is a favourite 
of the gods, who must have some notable work for 
him to do in India P” 


CHAPTER IV. 
1880. 
CALCUTTA AS IT WAS. 


Duff disobeys the only Order of his Church.—Caleutta a fourth of 
London.—Bengal.—Job Charnock selects Kalkatta.—The First 
European Settlers.—Growth of the City—Natives beginning to 
learn English.—Founders of the great Bengalee Families —The 
leading Natives on Duff’s Arrival—The washerman. who first 
taught English.—Adventure Schools——Matrimonial Value of 
Penmanship then and of the M.A. Degree now.—The Oriental 
Colleges and Orientalists—Despatches Written by James Mill.— 
Duff’s Account of the Origin of the First English College in 
India.—Tentative Efforts of the Early Missionaries.—The Work 
of Destruction Begun, who shall Construct ? 


Havine secured full power to carry out his own plans 
unfettered by conditions in Scotland or on the spot, 
and having failed to obtain from. his Church any in- 
structions for his guidance save one, Mr. Duff’s first 
duty was to refuse to give effect to that one. He 
had been forbidden to open his mission in Calcutta. 
Why, it is difficult to understand, in the absence of 
all reasons assigned for such a prohibition. So the 
agents of the Scottish Missionary Society before Dr. 
Wilson had neglected Bombay city, while shut out from 
the Maratha capital of Poona, and had wasted years 
in the obscure villages of the Konkan. The example 
of the Apostles, beginning at Jerusalem, might have 
sufficed. The first of all Protestant missions and 
colleges in Bengal had, indeed, been established out- 
side of the capital, but that was because the East 
India Company’s early intolerance had driven Carey 
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and Marshman to the protection of the little Danish 
Government at Serampore. Bishop Middleton had 
followed, spontaneously, the unfortunate precedent, by 
building his Gothic pile so far down the right bank of the 
Hooghly that his-college has proved useless for its great 
object ever since. This only had been determined on 
by Dr. Inglis and Mr. Duff, that the first missionary 
was to open a school or college, just because that line of 
proselytising work had been neglected by the few other 
missionaries then in Calcutta.. When Duff had seen 
these at work, in the city and all round it to Carey 
at Serampore, and twenty-five miles up the river to 
Chinsurah and the old factory of Hooghly, he resolved 
to begin his career by disobeying the one order he had 
received. It was the resolve of genius, the beginning 
of an ever-growing success, without which failure, 
comparatively, was inevitable. The young Scot had 
vowed to kill Hindooism, and this he could best do by 
striking at its brain. Benares, Pooree, Bombay more 
lately, might have been its heart; but Calcutta was its 
brain. Let others pursue their own methods in their 
own places, he would plant his foot down here, among 
the then half-million eager, fermenting Bengalees, 
feeling after God if haply they might find Him with 
Western help, and about to be used by the English 
Government as instruments for carrying its civilization 
all over Hastern, Central and. North-western India. 
Calcutta, the metropolis of the British Empire in 
the southern half of Asia, now covers an area of 
thirty-one square miles, and has’a fixed population of 
900,000, exclusive of the hundreds of thousands who 
daily visit the port, the markets, the offices, the ware- 
houses, the domestic homes and the schools for trade, 
service and education. That is, the greatest city 
of the English in the Hast is just one fourth the size, 
in area and inhabitants, of London itsclf within the 
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jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works or 
the district of the School Board. London had the 
same population at the beginning of this century as 
Caleutta now has. To what point Calcutta will reach 
in the next century, under the same wise and peaceful 
administration which has made it what it is, he may 
conjecture who best realizes its unparalleled position. 
It is at once the centre of the most densely packed 
and fast-breeding rural population in the world, and 
of a network of rivers, canals and railways compared 
with which those that have created Holland. are micro- 
scopic, It is the focus of our whole political system 
in Asia. 

Itself impregnable by nature and the entrepét of the 
wealth of Bengal, Calcutta has sent forth triumphant 
expeditions to Burma, to Java, to Canton and to Peking 
in the far Hast. It has been prepared to civilize the 
Maories of Australasia, as it had previously pushed 
the edge of the sword that separates evil from good 
into the heart of the Pathans of the Suleiman range 
and the Western Himalayas. From Calcutta, Mauri- 
tius and even the Cape have been started on a new 
career. Embassies from the palace of its Governor- 
General, still known simply as Government House, 
seventy years ago dictated terms of peace and pro- 
gress, against the barbarous aggression of Russian 
and French absolutism, to the Shah of Persia, the 
Ameer of Cabul, and the Maharaja of the Sikhs, when 
the Sutlej was our only frontier besides the sea. 
Were we basely to retire from the responsibilities of 
empire, and confine our administrative system to the 
one Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, its swarming 
sixty millions would enable Calcutta to send to the 
mother country a clear annual surplus of from four 
to six millions sterling. For itis with the twelve mil- 
lions of revenue yielded every year by Bengal, that 
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Calcutta has spread the British Empire all over 
Southern Asia. 

In the Old World there is no example of the growth 
of a capital so rapid. In 1596 this mighty metro- 
polis figures on the rent-roll of the Emperor Akbar 
as Kalkatta, one of three villages in the district of 
Hooghly which together paid an annual tax of £2,341. 
The great temple, still in its suburbs, is that of the 
black destroying goddess of Kaleeghat. Driven from 
the factory at Hooghly by the Mussulman officer of 
Aurungzeb, the East India Company’s agent, the 
notorious Mr. Job Charnock, with his council, sailed 
down the river in search of another site. Oolabaria, 
on the same right bank and somewhat below the 
present Botanical Garden, was tried. But, though 
the ferry town on the high road to the shrine of 
Jugganath, in Orissa, that place had the two disad- 
vantages of bad anchorage and exposure to the raids 
of the Marathas. Not so the high ground immedi- 
ately to the north of Kalkatta. There the river was 
deep ; its expanse, a mile broad at high water, protected 
the place from the western devastators; and the sur- 
rounding inhabitants were a prosperous brotherhood 
of weavers for the Company’s trade. Under “a large 
shady tree,” somewhere between the present Mint and 
the most orthodox quarter of Sobha Bazaar, Job 
Charnock set up the Company’s flag and his own 
zanana. For he had taken to himself the beautiful 
Suttee or Hindoo widow whom he rescued from 
cremation only to be himself Hindooized, and on 
whose tomb he used afterwards to sacrifice a cock, 
according to that contemporary gossip, Captain 
Alexander Hamilton. It is significant that the 
second college which Duff built as the Free Church 
Institution stands in the great thoroughfare leading 
down to the oldest burning’ ghaut, Neemtolla, the 
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place of the neem-tree, which name probably em- 
balms the tradition of that “ large shady tree.’’ Many 
a suttee must have taken place within ear-shot of the 
founder of Calcutta, who used to have his sentences 
of whipping executed on native offenders ‘‘ when he 
was at dinner, so near his dining-room that the groans 
and cries of the poor delinquent served him for 
music.” 

The days of the glorious Revolution had come; the 
new Hast India Company got.a new and most Chris- 
tian’ charter; the old church of St. John was raised 
with a proud steeple only to be cast down by the next 
cyclone; and the Fort, of Black Hole memory, was 
built in Kalkatta village under William the Third’s 
name. The Court of Directors, too, under revolu- 
tion influences, became Christian once more, and 
directed their agent at Calcutta to use this mis- 
sionary form of prayer: ‘‘ That these Indian nations 
among whom we dwell, seeing our sober and righteous 
conversation, may be induced to have a just esteem 
for our most holy profession of the gospel.” | Char- 
nock’s rough and, towards the natives, revengeful 
administration ceased five or six years after his first 
settlement at Kalkatta. Sir John Goldsborough was 
sent by the older and then superior Government of 
Madras to reform the little colony, which he began 
to do by sending the Roman Catholic priests off to 
Bandel, because they encouraged the civilians to form 
connections with the half-breed Portuguese under their 
influence. ‘In Calcutta all religions are tolerated 
but the Presbyterians, and they are browbeat,” wrote 
Hamilton. By 1706 there were 1200 English in the 
infant capital; but such were the excesses. of many 
of them, and such the absence of sanitary arrange- 
ments adapted to the climate, that 460 burials were 
registered in that year. Hamilton blames the site of 
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the factory, and especially the neighbouring saltwater 
lakes or swamps. But. time and science have proved 
that Job Charnock selected a position on which nearly 
@ million of human beings, many of them foreigners 
from the cold north, live and labour with. a rate of 
mortality little higher than that of London. The 
water, the drainage, the gas, the conservancy arrange- 
ments. of the modern Calcutta may compare favour- 
ably with those of the other capitals of the world. 

By 1752 the population had grown, according to 
Holwell, to 400,000, when the irate. Governor -of 
Bengal, Sooraj-ood-Dowla, made a swoop upon them 
from: his capital of Moorshedabad. Of the English 
who did not flee to the ships one hundred and twenty- 
three perished within twenty feet square of the guard- 
room called, by the soldiers usually confined there, the 
Black Hole! Instead of the Hindoo Ghaut of Kalee, 
the city was re-named the Muhammadan place of Alee, 
Aleenuggur. But the sack and the burning proved 
only new sources of wealth, when Clive and Watson 
had chased the tyrant back to his capital, and 
had defeated him at Plassey. In 1758 a long pro- 
cession of a hundred boats, laden with seven hundred 
chests, and then a second despatch, brought to Cal- 
cutta the largest prize that the British people had 
ever taken, or £1,110,000 in: silver rupees. From 
much of that, sent as compensation, the citizens, 
English, Armenian, Portuguese and Bengalee, built the 
present city of Caleutta and Fort William. | The reign 
of extravagance began; but also that of health, be- 
nevolence, education and, gradually, outward. respect 
for religion. There were two thousand Huropeans in 
the new city, many of whom had spent twenty or 
thirty years in India without once attending public 
worship. For them a new St. John’s arose in the 
old cemetery. Friends of Cecil, Simeon, and the 
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Clapham. men were sent out as chaplains, after 
Clive had purged the services. He himself mvited 
the missionary Kiernander, when Lally had broken 
up the Lutheran settlement at Cuddalore, to instruct: 
the natives and bury the Europeans in Calcutta, after 
the only chaplain there had perished in the Black 
Hole. ‘The Company’s ships carried his annual sup- 
plies free, and he raised the building which still 
flourishes, under the Church. Missionary Society, as 
the old mission church, thanks to’ Charles Grant’s 
foresight. The jungle, termed forest, around the new 
Fort William was cleared away, and Calcutta obtained 
that magnificent plain called by the Persian name 
Maidan, around which are its great public buildings 
and its Chowringhee palaces. By the close of last 
century, when the Marquis Wellesley planted down 
on its edge the fine reproduction of Keddlestone 
Hall in Derbyshire, designed by the brothers Adams, 
which is still called Government House, defying the 
Court of Directors, Calcutta’ was worthy of the 
position given it in the days of Warren Hastings as 
the seat of the central. government. By that time 
it had: become the outlet and the inlet for the 
trade of all Eastern and: Northern India up: to the 
Sutlej, so far as the Company’s monopolies allowed 
trade to follow a natural course. . . . 

The necessities of intercourse with the natives, 
diplomatically with the court at Dacca. and Moor- 
shedabad and commercially with the capitalists and 
manufacturers, had early created a class of interme- — 
diaries and ‘assistants between the English and the 
people of the country. Of the former was the 
Punjabee Omichund, the wealthy intriguer who tried 
to cheat both Clive and the Muhammadan ruler, 
whom he had instigated to the destruction. of the 
English, and was defeated by his own weapons.’ Of 
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the latter’ were nearly all. the great Hindoo families 
which are ‘still the heads of native society. Lord 
Clive’s:moonshee was, to his countrymen, more power- 
ful than the great Governor himself. Raja Nobokissen 
founded a house like the Barings of England. More 
famous at the time, though now forgotten, was Clive’s 
dewan, Ramchand. In the year of. the victory of 
Plassey each of these men had a salary of £72 
pounds; yet on his death, in 1767, ten years after, 
the latter left a fortune of a million and a quarter 
sterling. Nobokissen spent: ninety thousard pounds 
on his, mother’s ‘obsequies. ‘The various ghauts, 
or bathing places, on both banks of the Hooghly, 
from Calcutta to Serampore, commemorate at once 
the wealth and the superstition of the men who, in 
those days, lived on the ignorant foreigners whom 
they assisted, and on their own less educated country- 
men whom they oppressed. Many a Bengalee proverb 
has come down from the times of Clive, Verelst and 
Hastings, such as the triplet which Mr. J. C. Marshman 
used thus to render— 


“Who does not know Govindram’s club, 
Or the house of Bonmalee Sirkar, 
Or the beard of Omichund?” 


Govindram Mitter was the ‘black zemindar’?? who 
for thirty years was the nominal subordinate of the 
English collector of the taxes of Calcutta’ on from 
£36 to £60 a year, and whom only the brave Holwell, 
hero of the Black Hole time, finally deprived of the 
power to oppress like a Turkish pasha.. The cruel 
exactions of Raja Daby Sing under Warren Hastings 
have been handed down to everlasting shame by the 
eloquence of Sheridan. . 

The advance merchants known as “ Daduny,” 


through whom the Company made its contracts with 
} - 
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the native weavers for their calicoes and muslins, which 
Lancashire soon learned to’ manufacture from Indian 
cotton for export, were the first to learn as* much 
English as was necessary for their intercourse with 
the masters they defrauded. A lower class were the 
panders and agents whom ship captains were forced 
to use, and who still, as from the seventeenth century, 
mislead our sailors to their too frequent’ destruc- 
tion. - These were termed ‘“dobhasias” ‘or two- 
language natives, a word used in the earlier commercial 
transactions at the Portuguese Calicut and the English 
Madras. Ram Komul Sen, the author of the first 
English and Bengalee dictionary, tells in his’ preface 
how the first English captain who sailed to the infant 
Calcutta sent ashore asking for a dhobasia.’ The 
Setts, the Bengalee middlemen who helped Job 
Charnock to buy the Company’s piece goods, in 
ignorance of the word sent a “ dhobee”’ or washerman 
on board, with propitiatory gifts of plantains’ and 
sugar-candy. To that washerman, who made good 
use of the monopoly of English which he acquired, 
the native lexicographer ascribes “the honour of 
having been the first English scholar, if. scholar he 
could be called, amongst the people of Bengal.” The 
mere vocabulary of nouns, adverbs, and interjections, 
which, for nearly a century, constituted the English 
of the Bengalees, as it still forms that of the domestic 
servants of Madras, became improved when Sir Elijah 
Impey went out to establish the Supreme Court in 
1774, Cases like the trial and hanging of Nuncomar 
for forgery, and the growing business of the Court 
which included all the citizens of Calcutta in its 
jurisdiction, while the judges strove to extend their 
power far into the interior, made the next generation 
of middle-class Bengalees a little more familiar with 
English. Interpreters, clerks, copyists, and agents of 
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a respectable class were in demand, alike by the 
Government and the great mercantile houses. For a 
time Lord Cornwallis pursued the illiberal and, ag it 
proved, impossible policy of employing only Europeans. 
Hence the greatest native of the time, whom we shall 
learn to admire hereafter, Raja Rammohun Roy, did 
not begin to learn English till he was twenty-two, nor 
did he master it till he was thirty. 

He stood at the head of the leading Hindoo families 
of Calcutta at the time of Duff’s appearance there. 
After winning .the gratitude of the Government as 
“‘dewan” or principal native assistant to the Collector 
of Rungpore, he had settled in the city in 1814. Others 
worthy of note were Dwarkanath Tagore, of the mer- 
cantile firm of Carr, Tagore & Co., and hig cousin, Pro- 
sunno Coomar Tagore, great landholder and lawyer. 
Ram Komul Sen, already alluded to, was ‘dewan” 
of the Bank of Bengal. Russomoy Dutt was at that 
time “banian’” or broker to -Messrs. Cruttenden, 
Mackillop & Co., and afterwards honoured judge of 
the Small Cause Court. Raja Radhakant Deb was 
head of the orthodox party. - Ram Gopal Ghose was 
a member of the firm of Messrs. Kelsall, Ghose & Co. 
These were the principal English-speaking native 
gentlemen, the most active in the education of their - 
countrymen, the reformers before that reformation 
of which the young Scottish missionary became the 
apostle. We shall see how the Christianity that he 
brought and applied, in a form adapted to the wants 
of the time, tested them and sifted their families, and 
still tries their descendants as a divine touchstone. 

How did these men and the other respectable Ben- 
galee families get their English, such as it was, before 

the educational as well as spiritual revolution begun 
by Duff? First, a keen self-interest drove them to 
find it at the hands of Hurasians, Armenians, and 
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English adventurers. Then Government, which had 
ignored and even opposed the English education of 
the natives, was forced by Parliament to patronise it. 
Then a very few of the missionaries at that time 
in Bengal lent their aid. But all proceeded on. the 
same mechanical, utilitarian, and routine system which 
marked English schools till the days of Lancaster and 
Bell. 

Sherborne, a Eurasian, kept a school in the Jo- 
rasanko quarter, where Dwarkanath Tagore learned 
the English alphabet. Martin Bowl, in Amratolla, 
taught the founder of the wealthy Seal family. Ara- 
toon Petroos was another who kept a school of fifty 
or sixty Bengalee lads. The best of the pupils be- 
came teachers in their turn like the blind Nittyanund 
Sen in Colootolla, and the lame Udytchurn Sen, who 
was the tutor of the millionnaire Mulliks. Their text- 
books were such pitiful productions as those of Dytche 
and Enfield, Cooke’s letters and Greenwood’s  gram- 
mar. ‘To write a good hand was far more important 
than to understand what was read, for to be a copyist 
or book-keeper was the destiny of the majority.. One 
of the Mullik -family, when in 1869 reviewing that 
period of dim twilight, stated in his own English, 
‘that the betrothment of a maid to a youth fit to 
wear the laurel of Hymen, was chiefly influenced by 
the capability of the latter in point of his English 
penmanship, a specimen of which was invariably called 
for by the parent of the girl.” Now the possession of 
the degree of Master of Arts is the test, a fact that 
gauges the whole intellectual and social progress which 
Duff had come to set in motion for far higher religious 
ends. As the vernaculars of the country were neglected 
by the British Government for the Persian of its 
Muhammadan predecessor, so English had to give way 
to a vicious orientalism. In 1780 Warren Hastings 
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had founded the Madrissa or Muhammadan college in 
Ualcutta, to conciliate the Moulvies by teaching the 
whole range of the religion of Islam, and preparing 
their sons as officials of the law courts. In 1791 
Jonathan Duncan, of philanthropic memory, did the — 
same for the Hindoos, by establishing the Benares 
Sanscrit: College avowedly to cultivate their “ laws, 
literature and religion.” From Plassey to the char- 
ter of 1813 was the most evil time of the East India 
Company’s intolerance of light in every form, so much 
did it dread the overturning of a political fabric which 
had sprung up in spite of it. But then the Court 
of Directors was compelled by Parliament, expressing 
weakly the voice of the Christian public, to write the 
despatch of the 6th September, 1813, which com- 
municated the order that “a sum of not less than one 
lakh of rupees (£10,000) in each year shall be. set 
apart. and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and. pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences among the in- 
habitants of the British territories of India.” Weakly, 
we say, for Charles Grant had, in 1792, sketched. in 
detail, and had continued all these years to press on 
the court and in Parliament, a scheme of tolerant 
English and vernacular education, of such far-sighted 
ability and benevolence that all subsequent progress 
to the present hour is only a commentary upon his 
suggestions. * Z 

In spite of the charter of 1813, that order was not, 
in its spirit and intention, carried out till Duff landed 





* Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of 
Great Britain, particularly with respect to Morals, and on the Means 
of Improving it. Written chiefly in the year 1792. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 15th June, 1813, 
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in Calcutta. First, Colebrooke—the greatest orien- 
talist who has yet lived—when a member of Lord 
Minto’s Council, and then Dr. H. H. Wilson—who, 

in England, comes only second to him—directed the 
Parliamentary instructions to tue establishment of 
another Sanscrit college, this time in Calcutta. The 
directors’ despatch of 3rd June, 1814, was all in favour 
of such orientalism, but, though ignoring English, it 
deserves the credit of having urged the establishment 
of a system of vernacular schools, on Bell’s principles, 
from a'cess on the land. Had that been attended to as 
each province was added to the empire or settled in its 
land revenue and tenures, the whole work of national 
education for which Duff laboured side by side with 
his English system, as we shall see, might have been 
done. Instead of either, the public money was so 
misapplied as to call forth a despatch on the 18th 
February, 1824, in which James Mill, in the name of 
the directors, reviewed the fruitless and Seg gk past, 
using this language :— 


rs The great end should not have been to teach Hindoo learn- 
ing, but useful learning. No doubt in teaching useful learning 
to.the Hindoos or Muhammadans, Hindoo media or Muham- 
madan media, so far as they were found the most effectual, 
would have been proper to be employed, and Hindoo and 
Muhammadan prejudices would have needed to be consulted, 
while everything which was useful in Hindoo or Muhammadan 
literature it would have been proper to retain; nor would 
there have been any insuperable difficulty in: introducing, 
under these reservations, a system of instruction from which 
great advantage might have been derived. In professing, on 
the other hand, to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mere Hindoo or mere Mubammadan literature, you 
bound yourselves to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, 
not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small re- 
mainder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned. 
In the new college which is to be instituted, and which we 
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think you have acted judiciously in placing at Calcutta instead 
of Nuddea and Tirhoot as originally sanctioned, it will be 
much farther in your power, because not fettered by any pre- 
ceding practice, to consult the principle of utility in the course 
of study which you may prescribe.” 


Three years later, on the 5th September, 1827, the 
directors took a stronger position, when pointing out 
that the course of education must not merely ‘ pro- 
duce a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but that it 
will contribute to raise the moral character of those 
who partake of its advantages.” . The writer, charac- 
teristically, could not find “the best security against 
degrading vices” elsewhere than in “that rational 
self-esteem ”’ of which his greater son’s autobiography 
gives us such sad glimpses. But that despatch had 
hardly been discussed and angrily answered by the 
orientalists around the Governor-General, when Duff 
gave himself to the life task of supplying the only 
motive power which would secure. “the last and 
highest object of education ” to the natives of India. 

Fortunately we have his own account of the estab- 
lishment of the first English college in India, the 
Vidyalaya, or Anglo-Indian, or Hindoo College, as 
given in his evidence before the select committee of 
the House of Commons previous to the Company’s last 
charter of 1853. ..The immediate precursor of that 
movement was the minute of 2nd October, 1815, in 
which Lord Hastings, declaring his solicitude for the 
moral and intellectual condition of the natives, pro- 
jected a system of public instruction, and thereafter 
yisited Serampore to inspect its schools and encour- 
age its missionaries. The David Hare mentioned was 
the son of a watchmaker in London, who and whose 
brothers made a modest fortune in India. 


The system of English education commenced in the follow- 
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ing very simple way in Bengal. | There were two persons who 
had to do with it,—one was Mr. David Hare, and the other 
was a native, Rammohun Roy. In the year.1815 they were in 
consultation one evening with a few friends as to what should 
be done with a view to the elevation of the native mind, and 
character. Rammohun Roy’s proposition was that they should 
establish an assembly or convocation, in which what are called 
the higher or purer dogmas of Vedantism or ancient Hindooism 
might be taught; in short the Pantheism of the Vedas and 
their Upanishads, but what Rammohun Roy delighted to call 
by the more genial title of Monotheism. Mr. David Hare was 
a watchmaker in Calcutta, an ordinary illiterate man himself ; 
but being a man of great energy and strong practical sense, 
he said the plan should be to’ institute an English school or 
college for the instruction of native youths. Accordingly he 
soon drew up and issued a circular on the. subject, which 
gradually attracted the attention of the leading Huropeans, 
and, among others, of the Chief Justice Sir Hyde Hast. Being 
led to consider the proposed measure, he entered heartily into 
it, and got a meeting of European gentlemen assembled in 
May, 1816. He invited also some of the influential natives to 
attend. Then it was unanimously agreed that they should 
commence an institution for the teaching of English to the 
children of the higher classes, to be designated ‘ The Hindoo 
College of Caleutta’” A large joint committee of Europeans 
and natives was appointed to carry the design into effect. In 
the beginning of 1817 the college, or rather school, was 
opened, and it was the very first English seminary in Bengal, 
or even in India, as far as I: know. In the joint committee 
there was a preponderance of natives, and partly from their 
inexperience and inaptitude, and partly from their absurd 
prejudices and jealousies, it was not very well managed nor 
very successful. Indeed, had it not been for the untiring 
perseverance of Mr. Hare, it would have soon come to an end. 
The number of pupils enrolled at its first opening was but 
small—not exceeding twenty—and even all along, for the 
' subsequent five or six years, the number did not rise above 
sixty or seventy. Then it was, when they were well-nigh in 
a state of total wreck, and most of the Europeans had retired 
from the management in disgust, that Mr. Hare.and a few 
others resolved to apply to the Government for help as the only 
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means of saving the sinking institution from irretrievable ruin: 
‘he Government, when thus appealed to, did come forward and 
proffer its aid upon certain: reasonable terms and conditions ; 
and it was in this way that the British Government was first 
brought into an active participation in the cause of English 
education. 

“The Government then came forward and said in substance, 
—‘If you will allow us to appoint: a duly qualified visitor, so 
as to give us some control over the course of instruction, we 
will help you with a considerable pecuniary grant.’ But, 
however equitable the proposal that they, as large subscribers 
to the funds, should have an influential voice in the manage- 
ment, such was the blindfold bigotry of the larger moiety of 
the native committee, that the interposition of the Govern- 
ment, even in the mild form proposed, was at first very stoutly 
resisted. At length the sober sense of the smaller moiety 
prevailed. The first visitor happened to be Mr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson, the famous Sanscrit scholar. ‘It was not, 
perhaps, an appointment altogether congenial to his other 
pursuits, he being thoroughly wrapped up in Sanscrit and 
Sanscrit lore of every sort. But still, as his influence with the 
natives was deservedly great, he was appointed to the office ; 
and, as an honourable man, he rigorously resolved to do his 
duty. He very soon threw new life into the system, and got 
it very much improved ; the number of pupils soon also greatly 
increased, so that altogether there was a great deal of zeal 
manifested, and a considerable. degree of success attained,’ At 
the same time, so far as the Government were concerned, their 
views at the outset, with regard to the best mode of communi- 
cating European literature and science, were somewhat peculiar 
and eontracted; in other words, their views seemed to be that 
whatever of European literature and science might be con- 
' veyed to the native mind should be conveyed chiefly through 
native media, that is to say, the learned languages of India— 
for the Muhammadans, Arabic and Persian; and for the Hindoos, 
Sanscrit. This was the predominant spirit and intent of the 
British Government.” 


The college, which had* upwards of a hundred 


students, and,an endowment of £15,000 on Duff's 
arrival, lost all, its capital in the commercial collapse 
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which occurred soon after. Then, too, perished: the 
Calcutta School Society, established about the same 
time and on the same principles intolerant of Chris- 
tianity. Its committee had, in 1823, opened an English 
school as a feeder to the college, in which it maintained 
thirty free. students out of one hundred and twenty 
in attendance in 1829. The object was the then 
far-sighted. one of encouraging the purely vernacular 
schools, in which the public subscriptions were more 
beneficially used, to train their pupils well in Bengalee 
before drafting them into English classes. But the 
fifth report of that society, and the official investiga- 
tions of Mr. Adam soon after, show that there were not 
more than five thousand native children at school in the 
whole city of Calcutta when Duff landed. Not more 
than five hundred of these learned English, and that 
after the straitest sect of secularists of the Tom Paine 
stamp. Such was the educational destitution of Cal- 
cutta, low and high, seventeen years after the Clapham 
philanthropists had, through Parliament, forced the 
Court of Directors to promise to educate the natives. 
Outside of Calcutta the few missionaries had made 
somewhat fitful attempts to use English as the best 
medium for the conveyance of truth. A Hindoo who 
was ‘‘ almost a Christian,” Jeynarain Ghosal, in 1814 
left 20,000 rupees to found that college in Benares which 
the Church Missionary Society still conducts so well. 
In the same year, at Chinsurah, the London Missionary 
Society’s agent, Mr. May, opened a high school, which 
received the first grant-in-aid. Helped by Rammohun 
Roy and Dwarkanath Tagore, Dr. Marshman estab- 
lished many native schools in 1816 ; but it was in 1818 
that the great college of the Serampore missionaries 
was projected to do on the Christian side what the 
Calcutta Hindoos were attempting on the purely 
secular. Unhappily, that was not in Calcutta, ‘There 
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suttee, infanticide, and the choking of the dying with 
Ganges mud were as common as in the time of 
its apostate founder, Job Charnock. Mr. G. Pearce, 
who landed there three years before Duff, as a mis- 
sionary of the Baptist society, was even then required 
to report himself to the police and to make oath that 
he would behave himself peaceably. Sunday was blot- 
ted out of the calendar. Caste and idolatry revelled 
under the protection of the Company. Human sacri- 
fices and Thug murder by strangling were common. 
Only four societies, represented by a dozen foreign 
missionaries, were at work in Calcutta and all Bengal: 
—the Baptist, the London, the Church, and the Orissa 
General Baptist. In 1827 there were only nine Baptist 
and half a dozen Anglican converts in all Calcutta, and 
of these but a portion. were Hindoos, and one had 
been a Muhammadan. This was the fruit of ten years’ 
labour. 

Thus far the work of destruction had begun, and 
Hindoo hands had been the first to try to pull down 
their Dagon of falsehood, while Government. officials 
had been active, more or less unconsciously, in prop- 
ping it up. The Bengalees, beginning to leave even 
the glimmering and reflected light of natural religion 
as embodied in the varied concrete of their own 
system, were groping in the still darker region where 
all was doubt, where the old was gone and nothing 
had taken its place.. . Who was to arrest the demoral- 
ization? Who could so guide the fermenting process 
as to work into the mass the leaven which is slowly 
leavening the whole lump? Who should begin the 
work of construction side by side with that of a dis- 
integration such as even the nihilists of the Hindoo 
College had not dared to dream of P 
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Wirs the exhaustless energy which marked his whole 
life, Alexander Duff spent the hottest and wettest 
period. of the Bengal year, the six weeks from the 
end of May to the middle of July, in preliminary in- 
quiries. From early morning till latest eve he visited. 
every missionary and mission station in and. around. 
Calcutta, from the southern villages on the skirts of 
the malarious Soonderbun forests to the older settle- 
ments of the Dutch at Chinsurah and the Danes at 
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Serampore.’ There was not a school which he did not 
inspect ; not one of those thatched bamboo and wicker- 
work chapels, in which apostolic men like Lacroix 
preached night and morning in Bengalee to the passers- 
by in the crowded thoroughfares of the capital, in which 
he did not spend hours noting the people and the 
preaching alike. For he had at once begun that study 
of the vernacular without which half -his knowledge of 
and sympathy with the natives must have been lost. 
He was especially careful to visit in detail represen 
tative rural villages, that he might satisfy himself and 
the committee. From such minute investigations, and 
from frequent conferences with the more experienced 
men already in the field, he arrived at two conclu- 
sions. These were, that Calcutta itself must be the 
scene of his earliest and principal efforts, from 
which he could best operate on the interior; and that 
the method of his operations must’ be different from 
that of all his predecessors in India. 

With one exception the other missionaries discour- 
aged these two conclusions. He had left to the last 
the aged Carey, then within three years of the close of 
the brightest of missionary careers up to that time, in 
order that he might lay his whole case before the man 
whose apostolic successor he was to be, even as Carey 
had carried on the continuity from Schwartz and the 
baptism of the first Protestant. convert in 1707. 
Landing at the college ghaut one sweltering July 
day, the still ruddy Highlander strode up to the flight 
of steps that leads to the finest: modern building in 
Asia. Turning to the left, he sought. the study. of 
Carey in the house—* built for angels” said one, so 
simple is it—where the greatest of missionary scholars 
was still working for India. There he beheld what 
seemed to be a little yellow old man in a white jacket, 
who tottered up to the visitor of whom he had already 
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often heard, and with outstretched hands solemnly ~ 
blessed him. A contemporary soon after wrote thus 
of the childlike saint— 


“ Thou’rt in our hearts—with tresses thin and: grey, 
And eye that knew the Book of Life so well, 
And brow serene, as thou wert wont to stray 
Amidst thy flowers, like Adam ere he fell.” 


The result of the conference was a double blessing, 
for Carey could speak with the influence at once of a 
scholar who had created the best college at that time 
in the country, and of a vernacularist who had preached 
to the people for half a century. The young Scots-, 
man left his presence with the approval of the one 
authority whose opinion was best worth having. The 
meeting, as Duff himself once described it to us, was 
the beginning of an era in the history of the Church 
of India which the se and the painter might’ well 
symbolize. 

Though for two years the Kirk’s committee han- 
kered after a station in the interior, we may at once 
dismiss the decision to begin first at Calcutta. But 
the determination, confirmed by all he had seen 
and heard, to open an English ‘school, in time to be 
developed’ into a college different from any then in 
existence, and yet only the nucleus of a great spiritual 
campaign against Hindooism, proved too fruitful in its 
consequences to be merely stated. 

Duff's object ‘was, in the strength of God and. the 
intensity of a faith that burned’ even more brightly to 
his dying hour, nothing less than the destruction of a 
system of beliefs, life, and ancient civilization of the 
highest type, based on a great literature expressed in 
the most elaborate language the world has seen. Up 
to that time, missionaries in the less Hindooized south 
of India had been at work for more than ‘a century, and 
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had been driven to evangelize the non-Brahmanical 
tribes. The system remained untouched—nay, re- 
mains so to the present day, according to the most 
scholarly authority, Mr. Burnell.* In the coast settle- 
ments of Eastern and Western India, after some twenty 
years’ labour a few missionaries had detached a few 
units from the mass. by ill-taught vernacular schools 
generally under heathen masters, and by addressing 
fluctuating and promiscuous groups in the streets and 
villages amid the contempt of the learned and the scorn 
of the respectable classes. Up to that time the converts 
had not only been few, but their new faith had not 
been self-propagating. It had died out with them. 
Of the hundreds of Kiernander’s converts during his 
long work im Calcutta Simeon’s chaplains found hardly 
a trace, so that the biographer of Thomas,} the surgeon 
who brought Carey to Bengal, doubts their existence. 
Of ‘the tens brought over by the evangelical clergy of 
whom Martyn was the type the earlier missionaries 
found none. The first fact forced on Duff was, that, as 
against the Brahmanized Hindoos, the prevailing mis- 
sionary method had failed both inimmediate results and 
-in self-developing power. ‘The logical, if also. anti- 
spiritual conclusion, was undoubtedly that of the Abbé 
Dubois, who knew no other method—that it was impos- 
sible to convert the Hindoos, and needless to try. 
Long after that time we have heard the greatest 
vernacular preacher Bengal has seen, Duff’s dear friend, 
Lacroix, confess that during fifty years he did not 
know that he had been the means of making one 
convert from Hindooism. And so recently as this 
year an equally typical missionary to Islam, the Rev. 
T. P. Hughes, warns us that there is very little, if any, 


* See Academy for Dec. 28th, 1878, page 604. 
+ The Life of John Thomas, First Baptist Missionary to Bengal, by 
C. B. Lewis.. London, 1878. 
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analogy between street preaching in England and in 
an Indian city. ‘‘ There the evangelist stands up not 
as a recognised religious teacher, and the doctrinal 
terms he uses will either seem strange to the ears of his 
listeners, or will convey a meaning totally at variance to 
the one he wishes toimpart. But in private interviews 
the evangelist stands face to face, eye to eye, and heart 
to heart with the opponent or the inquirer, and can 
speak as one fallen sinner should speak. to another. 
There is'a chord of sympathy.in such meetings which is 
not to be found in the public market-place, and it needs 
but the touch of love and the power of God’s Spirit to 
awaken its emotions!’”’* Still stronger and yet more 
sensitive and true is that chord when it is in the heart 
of ingenuous and grateful youth, and day after day in 
the class-room, and night after night in the enthusiasm 
of the lecture-room or in the heavenly contagion of 
the secret conversation, the missionary plays upon it 
with the art of the Master in the synagogue or by the 
well, and in the oft-frequented places by the sea-shore 
or on the hill-side. 

‘We have Duff’s own statement of his divine strategy 
when, ten years afterwards, he told the people of 
Scotland, ‘In this way we thought not of individuals 
merely; we looked to the masses. Spurning the no- 
tion of a present day’s success, and a present, year’s 
wonder, we directed our view not merely to the pre- 
sent but to future generations.”’. Admitting the pro- 
priety of the direct policy adopted by his fellow- 
labourers of every sect in other circumstances, he 
thus ‘‘joyfully hailed” them: ‘‘ While you engage in 
directly separating as many precious atoms from the 
mags as the stubborn resistance to ordinary appliances 
can admit, we shall, with the blessing of God, devote our 


* The Church Missionary Intelligencer for January, 1879. 
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time and strength to the preparing of a mine, and the 
setting of @ train which shall one day explode and tear 
up the whole from its lowest depths.” So John Wilson 
reasoned on independent grounds, and acted on de- 
tailed plans adapted to Western India. So, as against 
the Brahmanical and Muhammadan systems, all the 
Protestant—now the only aggressive—missions in 
Northern India, have gradually come to do. In this 
sense, education, saturated with the Bible, became the 
most evangelical and evangelistic agency ever adopted 
against the ancient Aryan faiths. 

When reviewing this period in the last weeks of his 
life, Duff declared that he was resolutely determined 
on this one thing: Whatever scheme of instruction 
-he might adopt must involve the necessity of read 
ing some portion of the Bible daily by every class 
that could read it, and of expounding it to such as 
could not, with a view to enlightening the understand- 
ing, spiritually impressing the heart and quickening 
the conscience, while the teacher prayed, at the same 
time, that the truth might be brought home, by the 
grace of the Spirit, for the real conversion to God of 
at least some of them. As he read Scripture and the 
history of the Church, he did not expect that all or 
the majority of these Bengalee youths would certainly 
be thus turned, for in nominal Christendom he felt 
that few have been, or are, so changed under the most 
favourable circumstances. That “many are called but 
few chosen,” however, only quickened hig zeal. But 
he did expect that, if the Bible were thus faithfully 
taught or preached, some at least would be turned 
from their idols to serve the living God. 

While religion was thus to be in the forefront, his 
resolution was, from the first, to teach every variety of 
useful knowledge, first in elementary forms, and, as the 
pupils advanced, in ee branches, which might 
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ultimately embrace the most advanced and improved 
studies in history, civil and sacred, sourd litera- 
ture, logic, mental. and moral philosophy after the 
Baconian method, mathematics im all departments, 
with natural history, natural philosophy and other 
sciences. In short, the design of the first of Scot- 
tish missionaries was to lay the foundation of a system — 
of education which might ultimately embrace all the 
branches ordinarily taught in the higher schools and 
colleges of Christian Europe, but im inseparable com- 
bination with the Christian faith and its doctrines, 
precepts’ and evidences, with a view to the practical 
regulation of life and conduct. Religion was thus 
intended to be, not merely the foundation upon 
which the superstructure of all useful knowledge was 
to be reared, but the animating spirit which was to 
pervade and hallow all, and thus conduce to the 
highest welfare of man in time and for eternity, as 
well as to the glory of God. These sentiments he -was 
wont to inculcate in the case of all whom he consulted 
on the subject at that time. All truth, directed by 
the two-edged sword of the very word of God, was 
that which was to pierce to the vitals of Brahman- 
ism, save the Hindoo people, and make them in- 
struments ‘of truth to the rest of Asia, even more 
widely than their Buddhist fathers had sought to be. 
Wherein did this differ from previous attempts ?P 
When, on the 24th June, 1806, Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
fruit of the Cambuslang revival, looked back on the 
horrors of Jugganath worship from an’ eminence on 
the pleasant banks of the Chilka Lake, he projected 
“The Christian, Institution in the Hast,” which, ‘ being 
fostered by Britain, my Christian country, might grad- 
tally undermine this baleful idolatry, and put out the 
memory of it for ever.” This was to be a catholic col- 
lege for translating the Bible into the oriental tungues 
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by planting a ‘professor in every province with a lan- 
guage and literature of its own, to report on both and 
to teach the natives printing. So far as that was not 
premature, it. was being done by the immortal three of 
Serampore, who refused. to impede their own organ- 
ization by this untried project... Buchanan thereupon 
turned himself to the creation of the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment’ of a bishop, three archdeacons, and more 
numerous chaplains. Just as Buchanan had looked to 
Jews and Armenians as his best missionaries, the men 
who made.the great stride of establishing the Seram: 
pore College depended on Burasians. or Christians 
born’ in the country. Nobly did their agents work, 
from Ava to Peshawur ; but here, too, there was no 
self-development in the system. The distance of the 
college from Calcutta shut it out from taking its place ~ 
as the counteractive of the false philosophy and im- 
pure literature taught by the Hindoo College. 

When ecclesiastical rivalry stirred up Bishop Middle- 
ton to erect of his college, he made the same mistake. 
He pictured a second grove of Académe, in which 
thatis, in the neighbouring avenues of the Botanic Gar- 
den—the professors and students would walk, but he 
left the sweltering class-rooms and debating societies 
of the Chitpore quarter of, Calcutta to atheism and 
Voltaire. Hence, the only good fruit of the vast ex- 
pense lavished to this day on Bishop’s College has 
been the Christa Sangita, the Christian epic.in Sans- 
crit of the learned Dr. Mill, its first. principal. What 
one of the early missionaries, who shared the dream, 
wrote in 18444 is still true: “ Sure I am, that. if sainted 
spirits can weep, Bishop Middleton is now weeping in 
heaven oyer the idol of his heart.”* Men make sys- 





' * Sketches of Christianity in North India, by the Rey. M. Wilkin- 
son. London, 1844. 
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tems, and some men can work in spite of systems 
doomed to failure. Duff might have in time trans- 
formed even Bishop’s College, for its two fundamental 
objects were to raise native preachers and teachers, 
and to teach “the elements of useful knowledge and 
the English language to Muhammadans and Hindoos.” 
But it was more than a fortunate, it was a directly 
providential combination of circumstances, which cul- 
minated in the Scottish evangelization of the Hindoos 
by education. These were, the sermon of Dr. Inglis in 
1818; the call of Alexander Duff in 1828; his wise 
independence: and his wiser disobedience of the only 
command laid upon him; his unrivalled educational 
experience as well as spiritual energy; the revolution 
in belief and opinion begun by the Hindoo College; the 
official toleration and personal friendship shown by 
the Governor-General; and, lastly, that to which we 
now come, the help of the one Hindoo whom English 
teaching had led to find the living God. 

In a pleasant garden house in the leafy suburbs of 
Calcutta, the Raja Rammohun Roy, then fifty-six years 
of age, was spending his declining days in earnest 
meditation on divine truth, broken only by works of 
practical benevolence among his countrymen, and soon 
by preparations for that visit to England, where, in 
1834, he yielded to the uncongenial climate. ‘ You 
must at once visit the Raja,” said General Beatson, 
when Mr. Duff presented his letter of introduction, 
“and I will drive you out on an early evening.” 
Save by Duff himself afterwards, justice has never 
been done to this Hindoo reformer, this Erasmus of 
India. He was early misunderstood by the Serampore 
missionaries in his own country, and he was thus 
driven into the arms of the Unitarians when -he was 
lionized in Great Britain. Had the truth-seeking 
Bengalee and the Scottish apostle met when the 
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former was yet young, Hastern and Northern India 
might have been brought to Christ by a Bengalee 
Luther, greater’ than their own Chaitunya, instead of 
their more éarnest youth being kept from Him by the 
Vedic dreams of the Brumho Sobha, and now by the 
vague ethical naturalism of its successor, the Brumho 
Somaj. 

At the close of the administration of Warren 
Hastings, when the bleached bones of the victims 
of the great famine were beginning to disappear, in 
1774, a Brahman landholder and his most orthodox 
wife had a son born to them on the ancestral estate 
in the county of Burdwan, some fifty miles from the 
English capital of Calcutta. Rammohun Roy’s father 
had retired in disgust from. the service of the 
tyrant, Sooraj-ood-Dowla; his predecessors had been 
holy ascetics or sacerdotal lords, till the intolerant 
Aurungzeb forced one of them to take office at court. 
Their spirit, withdrawing from worldly’ wealth and 
distinction, came out in the young Rammohun, who, 
though trained in all the asceticism of his mother’s 
breviary, the “Ahnika Tattina,” renounced idolatry at 
the age of sixteen, when he wrote but did not pub- 
lish an attack on ‘‘the idolatrous system. of the Hin- 
doos.”. That is, he gave up his father’s love, his 
mother’s care and his rights of inheritance, and he 
braved the loss of caste and the persecution of his 
friends. To this he had been led by too intimate a 
knowledge of the Bengalee and Sanscrit literature, in 
his own home, followed by a course of Arabic and Per- 
sian at Patna, and by the study of Muhammadanism. 
From Patna the young and truth-loving theist went 
to Benares, where he learned that the Brahmanism 
of his day was a corruption of what seemed to him 
the monotheism which underlay the nature-worship of 
the Vedas. Captivated for a time by philosophic 
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Buddhism, he visited Tibet, where its’ practical: Lamaic 
form disgusted him. Recalled by his father, he tried 
to influence the old man who died in’ 1803, and he so 
succeeded in convincing his mother of the folly of her 
life-long austerities that she confessed her disbelief in 
Hindooism before her death. « But'she had no Divine 
Saviour to reveal to her. The widow died in the service 
of the idol Jugganath ‘at Pooree, having declared before 
she set out on the hideous pilgrimage: “ Rammohun, 
you are right, but I am a weak woman, and am grown 
too old to give up rites which are a comfort to me.” 

In a brief autobiography which he wrote in England, 
he states that he was about twenty when he began to 
associate with Europeans. . “Finding them ‘generally 
more intelligent, more: steady and moderate in their 
conduct, I gave up*my prejudice against them and 
became inclined in their favour, feeling persuaded that 
their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and ‘surely to the amelioration of the native — 
inhabitants.” 

Seeking a livelihood in the service of the Enghsh, 
as his fathers had)done in that of the’ Delhi emperors 
and: their Bengal liewtenant-governors, Rammohun 
Roy became .an example of rectitude to the corrupt 
native officials who made our name. detested, and he 
won the friendship of his British superiors. At fifty 
he retired to philosophic ease and spiritual meditation, 
and became the centre of the Calcutta reformers. | But 
he was far ahead of his timid contemporaries, who 
while approving the better followed the worse. The 
English language had introduced him to the English 
Bible, and the necessity of mastering that led him to 
the original Hebrew and Greek. It was all.eclecticism 
at first, for he admired in ‘the law of the Old and the 
gospel of the New Testament only the same doctrine 
of the Adwaita or unity of God, which he had held 
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up to his Hindoo and Muhammadan countrymen as 
the teaching of the Upanishads’ and. the Mesnayi, till 
they denounced him as nastik or atheist... Of this time 
he afterwards wrote:—* This-roused. such a feeling 
against me, that I was at last deserted by every person 
except two or three Scotch friends, to whom and the 
nation to which they belong I always feel grateful... 

In the very year, 1814, in which. he took up his 
residence in» Calcutta, he opened: the Brumho Sobha, 
in order to: teach and to practise’ the worship of one 
Supreme undivided and eternal God. At first‘in: his 
own house, and then in the thoroughfare. of Chitpore 
road, hé and his: pundits expounded in the vernacular 
the purer teaching of the Vedas, once a week, but on 
each day of the week in rotation in seven years. »'They 
sang hymns to the sound of drum ;(¢oblah) and, cym- 
bals, (mondeere), guitar (tomburw) arid violoncello (bea= 
lah), such as this: “All is vain without the blessing 
of God... Remember Him Who can deprive you of 
wife, children, friends, relatives and wealth.’ He is 
the Supreme, séparate from the triune deity (Brumha, 
Vishnoo and Siva); to Him belong no titles or dis- 
tinctions. It is written: ‘Blessed. is he whose. soul 
dwelleth on Him.’” . Again:, ‘Thine own soul is 
thine only refuge; seek to cherish. it. in its proper 
abode composed of five elements, and guided» by six 
passions. Why dost thou distrust thine own soul? 
- . God. dwelleth even in thine own heart.” Christ 
was shut out from Rammohun Roy by inability or un- 
willingness to believe His own revelation of the Father 
and promise of the Spirit...But he set Him, as a 
practical teacher, far above all others, when, in 1820, 
he published anonymously that chrestomathy of, the 
synoptic Gospels which he termed, “The Precepts of 
Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness.” 

His attitude to Brahmanism was still that of Erasmus 
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towards Romanism. He believed he could purify the 
popular religion of its “ perversion *? while falling back 
on its early purity. His attacks on idolatry, his decla- 
ration of the equality of all living creatures, without 
distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, under the moral 
government of God, and of their duty to worship Him 
according to the most sacred mysteries of the Veds, 
roused at. once the superstitious fear and the aristo- 
cratic selfishness of the orthodox families.. They met 
the Brumho Sobha by instituting the Dharma Sobha, 
to uphold Brahmanism and all its consequences, such 
as suttee and the denial of civil and religious hberty, 
of property and marriage to dissidents from idolatry. 
Thus Hindoo society became divided into opposing 
camps, while the Hindoo College youths formed a third 
entrenchment in support of pure atheism and libertin- 
ism. These were the three powers at work, unconnected 
by any agency save the slow and indirect influence of 
English literature in the hands of vicious teachers, un- 
opposed. ‘by Christianity in any form,. denounced at 
a distance, and not once fairly grappled. with by any 
Christian man, from the Bishop to'the Baptist mission- 
aries, who had been telegraphed from the Sandheads as 
“‘papists” requiring the: special attention of the police. 
The Serampore missionaries, indeed, had taken a part 
in the conflict, and their quarterly Friend of India had 
given voice to Christ’s teaching on all subjects, human 
and divine. But they were not on the spot; and, as 
we shall see, they made the mistake of fighting 
Rammohun Roy instead of first using him as an ally 
against the common foe, and then educating him up 
to the revealed standard. If Rammohun Roy had 
found Christ, what a revolution there would have been 
in Bengal! But God works by His own method, and He 
sent Alexander Duff to its people and its government, 
when He had thus prepared the Hindoo to help him. 
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Having listened to the young Scotsman’s statement 
of his objects and plans, Rammohun Roy expressed 
general approval. All true education, the reformer 
emphatically declared, ought to be religious, since the © 
object was not merely to give information; but to 
develop and regulate all the powers of the mind, the 
emotions of the heart, and the workings of the con- 
science. Though himself not a Christian by profession 
he had read and studied the Bible, and declared that, 
as a book of religious and moral instruction it was 
unequalled. As a believer in God he also felt that 
everything should be begun by imploring His blessing. 
He therefore approved of the opening of the proposed 
school with prayer to God. Then, of his own accord, 
he added that, having studied the Vedas, the Koran 
‘and the Tripitakas of the Buddhists, he nowhere found 
any prayer so brief and all-comprehensive as that 
which Christians called the Lord’s Prayer. Till, there- 
fore, Mr. Duff had sufficiently mastered the Bengalee 
and his pupils the English, he recommended him to 
study and daily use the Lord’s Prayer in the Ben- 
galee or English, according to circumstances. But he 
entirely approved of using the English language, and 
not the Bengalee, Persian, Arabic or Sanscrit, for con- 
veying sound Huropean knowledge. This led himalso 
to remark that he entirely disapproved of Government 
having established a new Sanscrit college in Calcutta, 
against which, at the time of its establishment, he 
‘solemnly protested, on the ground that instead of 
thereby enlightening the native mind according to the 
intention of the British Parliament, the authorities 
were confirming it in error and prejudice, and rivet- 
ing upon it the chains of darkness. He declared of 
the Indian Government that it had acted just as if 
the English Government, professing to enlighten the 
natives of the British Isles, instead of setting up a 
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school or college for improved literature, science, and 
philosophy, had established a great seminary for the 
teaching of all the scholastic, legendary, and other 
absurdities of the middle ages. det 
_. “As a youth,” he said to Mr. Duff, “1 acquired some 
knowledge of the English language. Having’ read 
about the rise and progress of Christianity in apostolic 
times, and its corruptions in the succeeding ages, — 
and then of the Christian Reformation which shook off 
these corruptions and restored it to its primitive purity, 
I began to think that something similar might, have 
taken place in India, and similar results might follow 
here from a reformation of the popular idolatry.” 
Till his study of the Gospels, Rammohun Roy had not 
distinguished between the one universal entity of Pan- 
theism and the personal and supreme God of Theism. 
When he engaged the Baptist missionary, Mr. Adam, to 
teach him Greek and’ Hebrew, he so shook his tutor’s 
faith in the revealed Trinity of Scripture that the 
Christian relinquished his office, became Editor of the 
India Gazette, and was generally known in Calcutta 
as ‘the second fallen Adam.” Then came the contro- 
versy with Serampore. Christ had drawn Rammohun 
so far as to a personal God in the Christian sense. 
Had he, at this stage, fallen into the hands of a theo- 
logian of comprehensive views and. wide’ sympathies 
with inquirers struggling to ascertain truth, especially 
religious truth, in its highest forms, he might have 
been led to realize, not merely the perfect humanity 
but the Divinity of Christ as set. forth in the Scrip- 
tures, and on their divine authority. Though the 
nature of the incarnation.and of the Trinity was incom- 
prehensible to finite and spiritually blinded reason, the 
facts might have been believed on sufficient authority. 
It so happened that one of the Serampore mission- 
aries took him up rather sharply from the title of his 
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pamphlet, “ The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Hap- 
piness,”” which seemed to imply that’ moral precepts 
alone are sufficient to attain to supreme felicity. This 
was .exposed as a system of mere legalism. Had 
Rammohun Roy-been an orthodox Christian, and, re- 
linquishing orthodoxy, he’had come to profess theism 
and published such a treatise with such a title, it 
would indubitably have been a sign of his falling from 
the truth. But it was overlooked that he had been 
born and brought up an idolater, so that to renounce 
polytheism in all its forms, and attain to a clear belief 
in the existence of one God, Creator of all things, 
was an evidence of his having made considerable 
strides upwards towards the attainment of truth. This 
provoked him to publish an’ elaborate reply, which 
again called forth a rejoinder, and that another from 
him, so that the controversy became bitter, and he was 
kept back from the higher doctrines of the Christian 
faith. Such was his attitude towards Christianity when 
Mr. Duff first made his acquaintance ; but he never lost 
his extreme veneration for the character of Jesus Christ; 
and his admiration of the supreme purity and subli- 
mity of His moral teachings. Subsequently Mr. Duff 
and he had many earnest and solemn discussions on 
the subject. The testimony of John Foster shows that 
this remarkable Hindoo died believing in the divinity 
of the mission of Jesus Christ, including His miracles, 
but had not attained to an assurance of the. deity of 
His person. 

Greatly cheered by the emphatic concurrence of 
Rammohun Roy, Mr. Duff said the real difficulty now 
was, where, or how, to get a hall in the native city 
in which to commence operations; for the natives, 
owing to caste prejudices, were absolutely averse to 
letting any of their houses to a Huropean for Huropean 
purposes. Then, if a suitable place could be got, how 
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could youths of the respectable classes be induced to 
attend, since he was resolved to teach the Bible in every 
class, and he was told that this would constitute an 
insuperable objection. For, at that early period, the 
ignorant Hindoos regarded the Bible with something 
like loathing and hatred, as the great antagonist of 
their Shasters; they were also actuated by the super- 
stitious belief that to take the Bible into their hands, 
and read any portion of it, would operate upon them 
like a magical spell, forcing them to become Christians. 
Rammohun Roy at once offered the small hall of the 
Brumho Sobha, in the Chitpore road, for which he 
had. been paying to the five Brahman owners five 
pounds a month of rental. The few worshippers were 
about to use a new building which he had himself 
erected before leaving for England, with the honour 
of Raja, on a mission from the titular Emperor of 
Delhi to represent certain complaints against the East 
India Company. As to pupils, his personal friends 
were sufficiently free from prejudice to send their sons 
at his request. Driving at once to the spot, the gener- 
~ ous Hindoo reformer secured the hall for the Christian 
missionary from Scotland at four pounds a month ; the 
liberal Dwarkanath Tagore, who also afterwards died in 
Iingland, being one of the five proprietors. Point- 
ing to a punkah suspended from the roof, Rammohun 
said with a smile, ‘‘ I leave you that as my legacy.” ; 
After a few days five bright-eyed youths of the 
higher class, mostly Brahmanical, called upon Mr. Duff, 
at Dr. Brown’s where he still resided, with a note of 
introduction from Rammohun Roy stating that these 
five, with the full consent of their friends, were ready 
to attend him whenever he might open the school. One 
of these, a Koolin named Khettur Mohun Chatterjee, 
turned out a first-rate scholar, entered the Govern- 
ment service, and attained to one of the highest 
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offices which a native could’ then hold. He was lone 
greatly respected and trusted for his intelligence and 
integrity. Having met in the hall with the five 
on a day appointed, by the aid of an interpreter 
Mr. Duff explained to them, in a general way, his in- 
tentions and plans. They seemed highly delighted, 
and went away resolved to explain the matter to 
their friends. In a day or two several new youths 
appeared along with them, requesting admission. 
On every successive morning there was a fresh suc- 
cession of applicants, till classification and weeding 
out became necessary. When that had been done, 
a day was fixed for the public opening of the school, 
at ten a.m., when Rammohun Roy was present to ex- 
plain difficulties, and especially to remove the prejudice 
against reading the Bible. The eventful day was the 
13th of July, 1880. 

Having been meanwhile busy with Bengalee, having 
obtained from the Bible Society’s depository copies 
of the four Gospels in Bengalee and English, and 
having borrowed some English primers from the 
Kurasian teacher of an adventure school, Mr. Duff was 
ready. Standing up with Rammohun Roy, while all the 
lads showed the same respect as their own Raja, the 
Christian missionary prayed the Lord’s Prayer slowly 
in Bengalee. A sight, an hour, ever to be remem- 
bered! Then came the more critical act. Himself 
putting a copy: of the Gospels into their hands, 
the missionary requested some of the older pupils 
to read. ©Thore was murmuring among the Brah- 
mans among them, and this found voice in the 
Bengalee protest of a leader—“ This is the Christian 
Shaster. Weare not Christians ; how then can we read 
it? It may make.us Christians, and our friends will 
drive us out of caste.” Now was the time for Ram- 
mohun Roy, who explained to his young countrymen 
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that they were mistaken. * Christians, like Dr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson, have studied the Hindoo Shasters, 
and you know that’ he has not become a Hindoo. | I 
myself have readvall the Koran again and again, and 
has that made me a Mussulman? Nay, 1’ have 
studied the whole Bible, and you. know I am not a 
Christian. Why, then, do you fear to read it ? Read 
and judge for yourself.. ‘Not compulsion, but enlight- 
ened: persuasion which you may resist if you choose, 
constitutes you yourselves judges of the contents of 
the book.” Most of the remonstrants seemed satisfied. 
. Daily for the next month did. the Hindoo reformer 
visit the school at ten for the Bible lesson, and fre- 
quently thereafter till he left for England, when his 
eldest son continued to encourage the boys by his 
presence and their teacher by his kindly counsel. But 


all the Christian missionaries kept aloof when they - 


did not expostulate with the young teacher, whose 
weapon of English seemed to them as unbiblical as 
his. alliance with the author of ‘“*The Precepts of 
Jesus”? was unholy.. In vain did Duff reiterate to 
them his leading object, which was, by proper culture, 
to awaken, develop, stimulate and direct the various 
powers and susceptibilities of the human mind, and 
for this end to employ the English language as the 
most effective instrument; to imbue the whole know- 
ledge thus imparted with the spirit of true religion; 
and at the same time to devote daily a portion of time 
in every class to the systematic study of the Bible 
itself—not in the way of formal scholastic exercise, 
but of: devotional and instructive study, not merely 
with a view to intellectual illumination but with a view 
also, by the advocacy of the grace of God’s Spirit, to 
the conversion of the soul to God. It was vain for 
him thus to show that if what is ordinarily called 
secular useful knowledge should be largely communis. 
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cated, that would be in inseparable alliance with divine 
truth. | It was vain for him to. state that he not only: 
did not disapprove, but on the contrary wholly approved 
of their modes of operation, as probably the only means 
which at an early. stage could be practised. Inthe then 
backward state of things these, he said, were carried on 
under great: disadvantages and consequently compara- 
tive inefficiency ; still, as progress advanced, the time 
might come when they could be worked more effec- 
tively, therefore his own intention was to master the 
vernacular language with a view to usefulness in vari- 
ous forms through that medium. It was vain for him 
to explain that while the English language would thus 
be used as the channel of conveying all higher and im- 
proved knowledge, he was determined that the vernac- 
ular should be thoroughly taught to the pupils at the 
same time, as a channel of distribution for the masses. 
The other missionaries constantly harped on this fact, 
that many of the low natives in Calcutta sought a smat- 
tering of English only to. carry on dealings with the 
sailors, whom they allured to. low taverns, there to 
revel in’ all manner. of wickedness, contriving at the 
same’ time to rob them of what money they possessed, 
and often even stripping them of their clothes, and 
throwing them into the street to be taken up by the 
police. English had thus come to bein bad odour with 
the early missionaries, as regarded these low caste 
natives on the one hand, and its apparent effect in 
leading the children of the: better class natives into the 
wildest infidelity. 

. With regard to the natives who wished to learn 
English’ for such purposes, Mr. Duff's reply was that, 
even on the low ground of the principles of political 
economy, he would soon by the multiplication of these 
overstock the market, and make it necessary for those 
who wished to obtain better positions to remain longer 
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at school, so as to gain a higher degree of knowledge, 
which might not only enlarge the intellect but regu- 
late the morals and manners. With regard to the 
children of the higher classes, his trust was that the 
thorough inculcation of God’s word, with prayer, 
would have the effect of preventing them from becom- 
ing utter unbelievers or atheists, and in all respects 
make them better men and members of society, even if 
they did not outwardly and formally embrace the 
Christian faith.. On the evening before the day of 
opening the school, one of the missionaries, who had 
become his dearest friend, came to his houge vehe- 
mently to expostulate with him at the eleventh hour. 
When his friend saw that he could make no impression 
on the far-seeing Scotsman, he rose, and, shaking him 
by the hand, looked imploringly in his face, Saying 
that he was sorely grieved that his coming to India 
might, by the course he intended to pursue, prove a 
curse rather than a blessing. The simple remonstrant 
exclaimed, as a parting shot, “You will deluge Cal- 
cutta with rogues and villains.” 

The school thus fairly started, let us look at its 
founder at work. The student who had passed out 
of St. Andrews University its first scholar, its most 
brilliant essayist, its most eloquent debater; the 
preacher whose fervent utterances had thrilled the 
coldest assemblies by addresses which promised a rival 
to Chalmers himself, and were afterwards hardly ex- 
celled by Edward Irving’s ; the man who had been 
the stay and the counsellor of all on board the two 
wrecked vessels, is doing—what? Destitute of assis- 
tants, save an untrained Eurasian lad, and despised 
by his brother missionaries, he is spending six hours 
a day in teaching some three hundred Bengalee youths 
the English alphabet, and many an hour at night in 
preparing a series of graduated school-books, named 
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_ “Instructors,” which held their place in/every Chris- 
tian English school in Bengal for the third of a 
century. Men, wise in their own narrow sphere and 
unable to comprehend, because unwilling to study, 
circumstances so different as those of the educated 
Hindoos, ask if the powers of a minister of the gospel 
are to be degraded by such work? Yet without that 
sowing of seed the great tree would-still have to be 
planted. Without that humility Duff would have 
been like the average of his fellows, whose incon- 
derate short-sightedness was soon turned into admir- 
ation and then imitation. It was the genius of 
Duff, sanctified by the purest self-sacrifice, that led 
him to begin thus, as his Master taught, in the spirit 
of a little child. eh 

His school-books were constructed on a. system. 
The first contained lessons on interesting common 
subjects, in which the pupils might be drilled not 
only in reading but in grammatical and other exer- 
cises. The second consisted of religious lessons, 
taken for the most part from the Bible. itself,~ 
especially the historical portions, and put into forms 
adapted to the opening intelligence of the youth. 
‘These were carefully read, expounded and enforced 
on the understanding, heart and conscience, as purely 
religious exercises, without reference to construing 
which would only. desecrate the subject matter. 

As to the English alphabet, which most of the pupils 
had to begin for the first time, Duff devised a plan for 
teaching a large number simultaneously. He gota 
board supported by an upright frame, and along the 
board a series of parallel grooves. He then got the 
letters of the English alphabet painted on separate 
slips of wood. Around this upright frame a large 
class was arranged in a semi-circle. ‘The first letter 
with which he uniformly began was the letter “O,” 
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because of the dé stabsiotty of its form’ and sound, and 
because the sound and’ the name “are the same, as is 
the case in Sanscrit and Sanscrit-derived vernaculars. 
When this letter was thoroughly mastered, which was 
soon done, the next letter which he usually ‘put ‘into 
one of the grooves was “X.” He would” then 
bring the two letters together, and pronouncing 
them would say, ““O, X, Oz.” He then would tell 
the pupils that this was the name in English for an 
animal with which they were all well acquainted, and 
would give them the corresponding word in Bengalee. 
This always delighted them, as they said they not 
only knew two teitérs of the English alphabet, but 
had already got hold of an Wi phish word. So  over- 
joyed they were at this, that ietce they went out 
into the street, and met’ an ox pulling a ‘native cart 
(which they were sure soon to do), they went along 
gleefully shouting at the top of their voice, ‘‘ Ox, 
Ox.” But the new missionary was not satisfied 
with giving the Bengalee or the English word. He 
ophae to question the boys as to the “properties 
and the uses of the objects, or different parts of the 
objects, which the word represented. This exercise 
always delighted them, for it was fitted to draw 
out what information they already possessed, and to 
stimulate the powers of observation. In this way 
the intellect was fairly awakened, and the ‘boys de- 
lighted in thinking that they had acquired something 
tilt a new power or faculty. In a word, they had 
become thinking beings. The same process of minute 
interrogation was shriibd on in all the classes. “The 
boys, in their exuberance of delight, would be con- 
stantly speaking of it to their friends at home, to the 
pupils of other schools, and to acquaintances whom 
they might meet in the street. In this way, ag well 
as for other reasons, the school- soon ‘acquired an ex- 
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tensive popularity among the native community, and 
the pressure for admission increased far beyond what 
the little hall could accommodate: . In the face’ of the 
old mechanical and monotonous style of teaching then 
universally prevalent, this method was felt to be'a real 
novelty. In the.course of time it led others, so far 
as they could, to imitation, so that ere long the new 
system was fairly initiated in most of the Calcutta 
and. in ‘many of the. Bengal schools.* 

We ‘have ‘Duff's own account of the genesis of his 
educational system, given to the students who had 
been made by it all they became the third of a century 
afterwards, when he was bidding them farewell. . His 
method was the:same'to which John Wilson was led in 
Bombay.» ‘‘ A passage in the introduction to the cele- 
brated Lectures: on Mental Philosophy by the late Dr. 
Thomas Brown, the successor of the famous Dugald 
Stewart, relative to Hducation being, when properly 
conducted, the grandest practical application of mental 
science, first drew my attention, theoretically, while 
yet a student, to the real philosophical basis of a sound 
and enlightened education. A personal inspection, at a 
much later period, of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
then, in the absence of Normal schools, the most re- 
nowned in the kingdom, showed me what the intel- 
lectual and interrogatory system of education might 
and ought to be in practice. With adaptations and 
modifications specially suited to the peculiar circum- 
stances of India-as it then was, this was essentially 
the system introduced and wrought out, from the 
very first day on which our school was opened.” 





# A similar process was going on in Scotland where Dr. Andrew 
Thomson condescended to the same humble but then necessary task 
of primer- writing, alphabet-teaching and map-illustration, and 
trained Mr. Thomas Oliphant to make English education what it 
has since become in Edinburgh and in Glasgow. 
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Increased accommodation was secured, and the next 
step was taken. The decree went forth that none 
would be allowed to begin English who could not read 
with ease their own vernacular. The purely Bengalee 
department was then created, in a bamboo shed with 
tiled roof erected in the back court. Under pundits 
carefully supervised by the missionaries, that has ever 
since formed an essential part of the organization. 
But, for the first. time in Bengal, the English-learning 
classes also were required to attend it for an hour 
daily. This contemporaneous study had two results of 
vast national importance,—it tended to the enriching 
of the vernacular language with words, and the then 
barren literature with pure and often spiritual ideas. 
This system developed into that study of Sanscrit 
which, in due time, the University was enabled to in- 
sist on in even its undergraduate examinations, with 
the happiest effects on both the language and the litera- 
ture. Thus, too, Mr. Duff carried on his own Bengalee 
studies, the rivalry between teacher and taught, and 
the marvellous aptitude of the taught, adding to his 
one over-mastering motive a keen intellectual stimulus. 
That could not be drudgery which was thus conducted, 
and was in reality the laying of the foundations of 
the Church of India broad and deep in the very mind 
and conscience of each new generation. 

Thus the first twelve months passed. The school 
became famous in the native city ; the missionary had 
come to be loved with that mixture of affection and 
awe which his lofty enthusiasm and scorn of ineffi- 
ciency ever excited in the Oriental ; and the opposition 
of his own still ignorant brethren was not abated. For 
this was no gourd to grow in a night and perish in 
a night; and till vulear success comes commonplace 
people do not perceive the gifts of others, as Pascal 
remarks. Duff now resolved that he must live as well 
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as work in the very midst of the natives, and be in 
hourly contact with them in the street as well as in 
his own house. No European had ever before resided 
there, nor was any Hindoo prepared to let a house to 
one who would pollute it by the consumption of beef, 
and cast an evil spell on the neighbourhood. Many 
a week passed in fruitless endeavours to find an 
abode, when a two-storied tenement, uninhabited for 
twelve years because of the belief that it was haunted, © 
was with much entreaty obtained in College Square. 
The locality, fronting the Hindoo’ and Sanscrit 
Colleges, was so central, that it was long afterwards 
secured by Mr. Barton for the Cathedral Mission 
College, and the Medical College and University have 
been built on the third side of the square. Up to this 
time he had lived to the south, on the same line of 
road, in Wellesley Square, fronting the Muhammadan 
College and close to the site of the future Free 
Church building. He thus fairly planted himself in 
the citadel of the enemy, and he was driven from 
it to another quarter only by the unhealthiness of 
the house. He subsequently built his first college, 
still known as the General Assembly’s Institution of 
the Established Church of Scotland, and his own 
dwelling-place—succeeded, after 1843, by another 
close by—in Cornwallis Square, to the north. 
Despairing of inducing the Huropean community to 
follow him, in order to test the results of his first 
year’s labour he announced the examination of his 
pupils in the Freemasons’ Hall. To remove the pre- 
judice that his work was low and fanatical, he secured 
Archdeacon Corrie as president on the occasion. It 
was an experiment, but Mr. Duff felt confident that the 
pupils would so acquit themselves as to recommend 
the school and its system. In this he was not disap- 
pointed. ‘The reading of the boys; their acquaintance 
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with the elements of English grammar, geography and 
arithmetic ; the manner in which they explained words 
and sentences, and illustrated their meaning by ap- 
posite examples; the promptitude and accuracy with 
which they answered the questions put to them—all 
took the auditors’ by surprise and filled them with 
admiration, seeing that the school had been only a 
twelvemonth in operation. But what astonished them 
most of all in those early days was the ease and 
freedom with which the Hindoos read such portions 
of the Bible as were named to them, as well as the 
readiness and accuracy with which they answered all 
questions, not. merely on: the historical parts ‘but on 
the doctrines and principles of the Christian faith and 
morals, to which their attention had been directed in 
the daily lessons. | 

Altogether the effect produced by that examination 
was very striking. By those present it was pronounced 
absolutely marvellous. The three daily English news- 
papers of Calcutta had their reporters present, who 
gave such accounts of the examination and the new 
and felicitous modes of instruction pursued in the 
school, that European Calcutta talked of nothing else. 
The opinions of the English’ residents, official and 
independent, reacted on the leaders of the native 
community, till.in the second’ year hundreds were 
refused admittance to the school from want of ac- 
commodation, and the number of Huropean. visitors 
interfered so, seriously with the regular discipline of 
the classes that Saturday was set apart for such’ ins 
spection.. The elder pupils now consented to act as 
monitors, native assistants pressed their services upon 
the missionary, and’ the elementary teaching fell to 
these as the English classes passed on to collegiate 
studies in sacred and secular truth. . 

There was another immediate result. Dr. Inglis 
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and the Edinburgh committee had their desire as to a 
school in the interior. While visitors from all parts 
of India, including far Bombay as we shall see, 
carried away with them the principles of the’ system 
to establish schools elsewhere, Mr. Duff was implored 
to open a similar school at the purely Bengalee town 
of Takee, forty miles off. There was the ancestral 
seat of Kaleenath Roy Chowdery, one of the principal 
followers of Rammohun Roy. He and his brothers 
offered all the buildings and appliances for an English, 
Bengalee and Persian school, to be supervised by Mr. 
Duff, and taught by men of his own selection and on 
his own Christian system, whom in the Bengalee and 
Persian departments the brothers would pay. The 
triumph was complete. There a vigorous mission 
school arose, long conducted by the Rev. W. C. Fyfe, 
now head of the Calcutta Mission, and aided by Dr. 
Temple, whose widow (now Mrs. W. 8. Mackay) and 
family have ever since been most closely identified 
with spiritual and mission work. The examination of 
the school and the example of the Chowdery family led 
not a few of their wealthy co-religionists in Calcutta 
to open new schools or improve the old mechanical 
establishments. ate 

At this time Mr. Duff supplied the Hindoo reformer 
with the following letter of introduction to’ Dr. Chal- 
mers. Had they met. during the brief remainder of 
Raja Rammohun Roy’s life, which was spent almost 
exclusively in the. society of English Unitarians, the 
sympathetic Christian divine, who had himself. passed 
through the last spiritual conflict left for the truth- 
seeking Hindoo, might have led him to the only wise 
God, the Saviour. As it was, the Raja died in 1833, 
declaring that he was neither Christian, Muhammadan, 
nor Hindoo.. To the last he preserved his caste, that 
he might secure his civil rights of property and in- 
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heritance and retain his nationality. Tis best  bio- 
grapher pronounces him “a religious Benthamite.” 


* Catourra, Contec Square, 18th Nov., 1830. 


** My Dear Sir,—This may probably be delivered to 
you by the celebrated Rammohun Roy. His general 
character and acquirements are too well known to re- 
quire any description on my part. And when I say that 
he has rendered to me the most valuable and efficient 
assistance in prosecuting some of the objects of the 
General Assembly’s Mission, I feel confident I have 
said enough to secure from you towards him every 
possible attention in your power. Any further parti- 
culars illustrative of the accompanying document, which 
is a copy of what I originally inserted in a religious 
periodical published in Calcutta, you, as a member of 
the Assembly’s committee, may learn from Dr. Inglis. 
I would write to you more frequently and more fully, 
were it not that I ever cherish the impression that 
whatever is addressed to Dr. Inglis, as chairman of 
the Assembly committee, is equally addressed to every 
individual member of it. Remember me kindly to Mrs. 
Chalmers and family. Yours most sincerely and grate- 
fully, : ** ALEXANDER Durr.” 


Dr. Inglis and the Church of Scotland, sorely tried 
by the disasters which befell the first missionary, and 
even before they could learn his safe arrival at Cal- 
cutta, determined to pursue their original plan of 
sending out two colleagues to assist him whom they 
had appointed “the head master of a seminary of 
education with branch schools.” One was most 
happily found in a tall, slightly bent and pale youth 
from Thurso, who, having studied at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, completed his course at St. Andrews a year after 
Duff, but. in time to know well the man whom he ever 
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afterwards worked along with in loving harmony: 
The Rev. W. 8. Mackay, who joined the infant’ mission 
in the autumn of 1831, was so accomplished and 
elegant a scholar that it is difficult to say whether he 
became more.remarkable as a learned theologian, as 
a master of English literature and style, or as an 
astronomer. A lofty and intense spirituality marked 
all his work, and only a robust’ physique ‘was wanting 
to him. But even his assistance was not énough, as 
the school developed into a college, and branch schools 
like Takee demanded organization and -'‘supervision; 
while other duties than that of daily teaching denied 
the missionary a moment’s leisure. Competent ‘lay 
teaching of secular ‘subjects was required, and for this 
the’acute but imitative Bengalee intellect had not yet 
been sufficiently trained. . i, ot 

Mr. Doff thus found his. first: English ‘assistant. 
‘Among the passengers of the Moira was a’ Mr. Clift, 
the son of an English squire, who was going out: to 
one of the great mercantile houses of Calcutta. Being 
of a combative disposition he was placed by the captain 
next to the missionary, who soon discovered that he 
was highly educated and well read, especially in the 
theu little studied science of political economy. ‘On 
the failure of! the firm in which the youth became an 
assistant, he sought the advice of Mr. Duff, who at 
once offered him the position of assistant master on 
sixty pounds a year—the highest salary he was em- 
powered’ to give,: but invited him to ‘his house’ as a 
guest: “Mr. Clift did his work in the higher’ classes 
well. In the house his conduct was upright, and at 
least respectful in reference to religion, on which, how- 
ever, he maintained a studied silence. He was sent to 
the Takee branch school as its first master... Thence 
he.returned, stricken with jungle fever, to the tender 
ministrations of Mrs. Duff. In the delirium of the 
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disease he was hcard repeating Cowper’s hymn, “There 
is a fountain filled with blood.” As he recovered he 
confessed that he had been trained by pious parents, 
and that he had led-a careless life. He became a 
changed man on his return to Takee, from which 
Government took him subsequently to make him prin- 
cipal of an English college. The incident. powerfully 
confirmed the young missionary in his conviction of 
what was then little recognised in educational systems, 
the importance of saturating the young mind with 
divine truth. | . 
But the episode has a'twofold interest apart from 
that... This youth was only one of many of that class 
of adventurers who, like Meadows Taylor in Western 
India, and hundreds of well-educated lads. who 
enlisted in the East India Company’s Artillery es- 
pecially, sought in service in the Hast, mercantile, 
military and. uncovenanted, the career denied to their 
roving and romantic, spirits elsewhere. . Sir Henry 
Lawrence, after he published his marvellous sketch of 
the lives of such military adventurers in. the Punjab,* 
more than once promised us to write a book.on the 
prominent English, Scotch and. Irish. adventurers 
in India, for none knew them so well seeing that none 
assisted them so generously. . But Mr. Clift had even 
a closer interest for Alexander Duff, introduced as the 
missionary had been into the practical and theoretical 
teaching of political science by Dr, Chalmers, who 
had, in Glasgow. just before given a new illustration ~ 
of the meaning and the working of economics in the 
highest sense. In his determination to use all truth 
lor the good of the people of India, and through it to 





* Adventures of an Officer in the Service of Runjeet Singh, by Major 
H. Mo. Lawrence, Bengal Artillory: 1845. The book’ is now as 
rare as it is valuable. 
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educate them ‘to recognise and: love the highest truth, 
Daff projected a manual. of. political economy. more 
elementary than the writings of Adam Smith and J. R. 
McCulloch. | Even at the outset he began to suspect, 
what) every year and, many a woful blunder like the 
mortality, of the, Orissa» famine have since proved, 
that. without the data supplied, by the. old civilizas 
tions, the) so-called ‘pre-historic’ customs and ‘the 
social systems of the Hast, political economy must 
be partial in its generalizations and one-sided in its 
principles., Still, even as.it was in 1831, the: science 
might. be a powerful armoury against the caste, the 
social, exclusiveness, the commercial apathy, the in- 
dustrial antipathy, which. marked the Hindoos. 
Recalling his talk at the cuddy table of the Moira, 
Duff proposed to Mr. Clift the drafting of such a 
manual... The manuscript he expanded. with new illus- 
trations and vivid contrasts, all leading up to Christian 
teaching. . The book became most popular, as taught 
in the spirit in which it. was written. Thus Mr. Duff’s 
school was the first in which. political economy. was 
expounded in a country where,.indeed, the Permanent 
Settlement of Cornwallis and the famous ‘ Fifth Re- 
port’ had groped in the dark after’ a just and _self- 
developing system of land revenue and, treatment of 
land tenures; but where Holt Mackenzie and Merting 
Bird, Thomason and John Lawrence were yet bene- 
volently to dogmatize in favour of thirty years’ leases, 
which each changing Government uses to screw more 
and more out of the peasantry, and thus chiefly makes 
them unable to withstand famine when it comes. But 
the story is not complete. So little had political 
economy been mastered in the land of Adam Smith 
and in the kirk of Thomas Chalmers, that the com- 
mittee condemned the enthusiastic missionary, when 
he joyfully reported his success, for teaching a subject 
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which the monopolist Government of the East’ India 
Company miglit confound with politics! 

Alexander ‘Daf was not only in the citadel of Hindoo- 
ism; he had already dug his mine and laid the powder. 
The fire from heaven was about to fall, as he invoked it 
in the prayer of Lord Bacon *: —“ To God the Father, 
God the Word, God the Spirit, we pour most humble 
and hearty supplications ; that He, remembering’ ‘the 
calamities of mankind, and the pilgrimage of this our 
life, in which we wear out days few and evil, would 
please to open unto us new refreshments out of the 
fountains of His goodness for the alleviation of our 
miseries: ‘This also we humbly: and earnestly ‘beg, 
that human things may ‘not prejudice such as are 
divine; neither that, from the unlocking of the gates 
of sense, and the kindling of a greater natural light, 
anything of incredulity or intellectual night may arise 
in our minds towards divine mysteries. But’ rather 
that,—by ‘our mind thoroughly cleansed ‘and purged 
from fancy and: vanities, and ‘yet subject’ and. perfectly 
given. up to the divine’ oracles,—theré’ may be- given 
a ica > faith the ° things rere are yds s. Amen.” 3 





“ff * ante t in India ae ate Bissions i as the . appropriate « con- 
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THE FIRST EXPLOSION AND. THE. FOUR CONVERTS, 


Eagerness of the Bengalee Youth to learn English:—Self-evidenc- 
. ing Power of Christ’s Teaching.—The Pharisees of! Brahmanism: 
—The Disintegrating Effect of true Science——The Cry raised 
of “ Hindooism in Danger.”—Projected Course of Lectures.— 
Derozio and the Atheists of the Hindoo College:—Tom Paine 
the favourite Author.—The first and. only Lecture—The City 
in an Uproar.—The Governor-General privately Encourages the 
Missionary.— Duff studying Bengalee.—First’ propounds national 
system of Female Education The Debating Societiés.—Robert 
_ Burns on the banks of the Ganges.—The Native Press, English 
and Vernacular.—Krishna Mohun Banerjea—Second Course of 
Lectures.—Mohesh Chunder Ghose, the: First: Convert, brings 
his Brother to Christ.—Confessions of Krishna Mohun and his 
Baptism.—The Third or Martyr Convert.—The Fourth Convert 
at last Surrendered by his Father to Duff.— Origin of the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference.—Dnft’s great scheme of a United. Chris- 
tian College foiled by sectarian controversy in England.—A 
~ Bombay Civilian’s Picture of the Revolution in Bengalee society. 
. —Dnft’s private estimate of his Success and faith,in his: Policy. 
_ —The English Language and British Administration required to 
~ do their part. cg 


‘¢ THroucHout the whole progress of these preparatory 
arrangements,’ Mr. Duff afterwards wrote, “the ex- 
_ citement among the natives continued unabated. | They 
pursued us along the streets. They threw open the 
very doors of our palankeen, and poured in their 
supplications with a pitiful earnestness of counte- 
nance that might have. softened a heart of stone. In 
the most plaintive and pathetic strains they deplored 
their ignorance. They! craved for ‘English: reading ® 
‘English knowledge.’ They constantly appealed to 
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the compassion of an ‘Ingraji’ or Englishman, ad- 
dressing us in the style of Oriental hyperbole, as 
‘the great and fathomless ocean of all imaginable 
excellences,’ for having come so far to teach poor 
ignorant Bengalees. And then, in broken English, 
some would say, ‘ Me good poy, oh take me ;’ others, 
‘Me poor boy, oh ‘take’ me ; 3 some, ‘Me want read 
your good books, oh take me;’ others, ‘ Me know your 
commandments, Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Me,—oh take me ;’—and many, by way of final appeal, 
‘Ohtake me, and I. pray for you.’ And even after 
the final choice was made, such was the continued 
press of new candidates that it was found absolutely 
necessary to issue small written tickets for those who 
had succeeded; and to station two men at the outer 
door to admit only those. who were of the selected 
number.” 

Payment for "had y senee and the formal signature 
by parents and guardians of an agreement to secure 
punctual and regular ‘attendance, “striick at the root 
of two evils which marked all the other schools and 
colleges in Calcutta.” The more severe test of steady 
attention to the Bible studies. was no less cheerfully 
submitted to, parents also being invited: to listen to 
the hour’s preaching to the young every day, and to 
satisfy themselves that Christianity did not act as a 
spell, although it might: in time persuade as a divine 
force: co- operating with the truth-seeking soul; and 
was in any case’ a perfect system of moral principles 
and practice... The Lord’s Prayer was succeeded by 
the master parable: of: the Prodigal Son, and then, 
eame the: apostolic teaching to. the Corinthians on 
what.our fathers called. charity. 

“Throughout, all were attentive ; and the minds of 
a few became intensely riveted, which. the glistening 
eye and changeful countenance, reflecting as ina 
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mirror the inward thought and varying emotion, 
most clearly indicated: At last, when to the picture 
of charity the concluding stroke was given by the 
pencil of inspiration in the emphatic words '*endureth 
all things,’ one of the young men, the very Brahman 
who but a few days before had risen up to oppose the 
reading of the Bible, now started from his seat ex- 
claiming aloud, ‘Oh, sir, that is too good for us. 
Who can act'up to that? who can act up to that?’ 
A finer exemplification, taking into view all the: cir- 
cumstances of the case, could not well be imagined of 
the self-evidencing light of God’s holy word. It ‘was 
an almost unconscious testimony to the superior ex- 
cellence of ‘Christianity, extorted from the’ lips of an 
idolatrous Brahman by the simple manifestation of its 
own divine spirit. It was a sudden burst of spontane- 
ous homage to the beauty and power ‘and holiness of 
the truth, in its own naked and unadorned simplicity, 
at a moment when the mind’ was wholly untrammelled 
and unbiassed by prejudice, or party interest, or sect.” 

Then followed the Sermon on the Mount, which 
drove home to a people more enslaved by the letter 
that'killeth than even those to whom it was originally 
addressed, the lesson of the Spirit. ‘ When, on one 
occasion, the question was put, ‘What do you mean 
by Pharisee ?’ a boy of inferior caste, looking signifi- 
cantly at a young Brahman in the same class and then 
pointing to him, archly replied, ‘He is one of our 
Pharisees !’—while. the Brahman simply retorted in 
great good humour, ‘ True, my caste is like that of the 
Pharisees, or worse; but you know J am not to be 
like my ‘caste.’ ” | 

Nor was this all. From the simple reading of the 
words that promise blessedness to him who loves and 
prays for his enemy, one youth was turned to the feet 
of the Divine Speaker and became the fourth convert 
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of the mission... For days and weeks the young Hindoo 
could not help crying out, ‘“‘ ‘Love your, enemies! 
bless, them that, curse. you!’ How, beautiful! how 
divine! surely this is the truth!’ And in the more 
directly secular lessons science came to carry on what 
grace had begun in the morning and was yet to com- 
plete... The explanation of the word “rain”. on the 
Scoto-Socratic. method in a junior class, led to the 
discovery by the, lads of its. true nature, as. neither 
Indra-born nor from a celestial elephant, according to 
the Shasters, but the result of natural: laws... ‘* Then 
what: becomes of our Shaster, if your account is true,” 
- remarked a young Brahman. ‘‘' The Shaster is ‘true, 
Brahma ‘is true, and your Gooroo’s account must be 
false—and yet it looks so like the truth.” 

This was but a slight shock compared with that 
given on the. next eclipse, Mr. Duff was himself as 
much surprised, by the. effect of his teaching as his 
pupils... He wrote: of this time :—‘ Though we were 
previously acquainted ina general way with the fact, 
that. modern literature and science..were,as. much 
opposed as Christianity itself to. certam fundamen- 
tal tenets of Hindooism, our own conception | on: the 
subject was vague and indeterminate... It floated in 
the horizon as.an/imtangible abstraction... Now this 
incident, by reducing the abstract into’ the concrete, 
by giving the vague generality a substantial form, by 
‘converting the loosely; theoretical into the practically 
Sienna —atonce arrested, fixed and defined it. 
A) vivid glimpse was, opened, not only of the effect 
of true knowledge .when, brought in contact with 
Hindooism, but of the modus operandi, the precise 
mode, in which it operated in producing the effect.” 

The, effect. of the first: year’s teaching, Biblical, 
scientific, and literary, through English oa through 
Bengalee, on even the. young Hindoss, was ‘to load 
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them into licence before ‘they’ could reach true self- 
regulating liberty; for the Bengalee boy just before or 
at the age of puberty is the most earnest, acute and 
loveable of all students. . The older lads, impetuous 
with -youthful ardour and fearless: of consequences, 
carried: the new light which had arisen on their own 
minds to the bosom ‘of their families,’ proclaimed its 
excellences on the house-tops, and extolled its praises 
in the street-assemblies. « With the zeal of proselytes 
they did not: always observe circumspection in their 
demeanour and style of address, or manifest due con- 
sideration for the feelings of those who: still: sat in 
darkness.» Even for the infallible: Gooroos and other 
holy Brahmans, before whom: they were wont to bow 
in prostrate submission, their reverence was greatly 
diminished. They would not: conceal their gradual 
change of sentiment on many vital points.» At length 
their undaunted bearing and freedom of speech began 
to create’ a general ferment among’ the staunch ad: 
herents of the old faith: The cry of ‘Hindooism in 
danger’. was fairly raised.” pS ud 

The result was seen ‘one forenoon, when only half a 
dozen of the three hundred youths appeared in thé 
class-room. 'T'o the question of the puzzled missionary 
the only reply was a copy of that morning’s Chundrika. 
This Bengalee paper hadbeen established to fight for 
the sacred right of burning living widows’ with’ their 
dead husbands. Now, as the organ of the orthodox 
Dharma Sobha, of which its editor was secretary, it 
had become the champion ofthe whole Brahmanical 
system against an aggressive’ evangelical Christianity 
of a very different type from the secularism of the 
Hindoo College with which it had of late been allied. 
Whe decree went forth that all: who attended the 
Géneral' Assembly’s Institution were to be excluded 
- from ‘caste, and it was urged that'a yellow flag or 
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other unmistakable symbol should: be planted in front 
of the building to warn the unwary against the moral 
and religious pestilence. But) the Hindoo. society 
of the: capital had already become too rationalistic in 
its mode of viewing the national faith, and too selfish 
in its desire to secure the best education which would 
lead. to official and mercantile appointments. The 
panic did not last a week. -The Holy Assembly had 
no greater power than public opinion chose to give it. 
Further diatribes against the missionary and his work 
revealed only the essential weakness of a body which 
the earlier reforms.of Rammohun Roy had provoked 
into existence. Mr. Duff: went calmly on. till the 
classes became more crowded than ever: . The quiet- 
ness) and confidence of an assured faith and an in- 
tellectual conviction were seen, in his drawing up, 
after the experience of the: first six months, ‘the 
scheme of a complete educational course which might 
require nine or ten years for its development, with 
grounds, reasons’ and illustrations’? occupying: in all 
about a hundred closely written foho pages. . This 
he sent off:to Dr. Inglis as the mechanism: of the 
Christian Institute to regenerate Bengal and light a 
fire in British India, from which ever since many a 
torch has been kindled. to help in the destined de- 
struction of every form of error. 

The college thus securely established in native so- 
ciety, -triumphing over the ignorance of his own 
countrymen and already famous throughout India, 
Mr. Duff proceeded to use. at the same time the two 
other more immediately powerful weapons of lectures 
and the press. The minds of not a few leading Hindoos 
had been emptied of their ancestral idols spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, and were swept and garnished.’ Inte 
some, thus deprived of even the support which the ethi- 
cal elements of their old orthodoxy supplied, the new 
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demons of lawless lust and Western vice had entered 
with the secularism and anti-theism of the Hindoo 
College, so that their last state was worse than: the 
_ first. Others, saved for the hour from this, were in 
the temporary attitude of candid inquirers, bold to 
violence in their denunciation of the follies of which 
they and their fathers had long been’ the victims, 
but timid towards the new faith, with its tremendous 
claims on their conscience and irresistible appeals to 
their intellect. In May, 1829, the teaching of a 
Hurasian of some genius and -much conceit, named 
Derozio, had begun to undermine the faith of the 
students of the Hindoo College in “all religious prin- 
ciples whatever,” as even its secularist managers ex- 
pressed it. Hence they formally resolved that Mr. 
D’Anselme, the’ head-master, *‘in communication with 
the teachers, check as far as possible all disquisitions 
tending to unsettle the belief of the boys in the great 
principles of natural religion.” This interference only 
fanned the smouldering fires. ' Discussion blazed out 
into ridicule. Young Brahmans refused to be guilty 
of ‘the hypocrisy of submitting to investment \ with 
the poita, or sevenfold Brahmanical cord; many sub- 
stituted favourite lines of Pope’s ‘“‘Iliad’”’ for their 
daily and festival prayers. In February, 1830, seeing 
that the Hindoo College was thus threatened with ex- 
tinction, although all that was going on was only the 
logical: outcome of their principles and their adminis- 
tration, the managers threatened with immediate dis- 
missal teachers who did not “abstain from any com- 
munications on the subject of the Hindoo religion 
with the boys,” or who suffered ‘‘any practices incon- 
sistent with the Hindoo notions of propriety, such as 
eating or drinking in the school or class-rooms.” 

By April, 1831, the ferment had so increased that 
Mr. Derozio was discharged as “ the root of all evils and 
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cause of public alarm.” Students of “‘the dining party,” 
who had: broken caste by eating animal food, or food 
with: Hindoos, of other castes than their own, were 
removed ; and. it was determined that ‘‘ such books as 
may injure their morals should not) be allowed,to be 
brought,, taught, or read in the college.’ .This was 
what fifteen years’ teaching of English and Sanscrit, 
by the Hast. India Company and orthodox Bengalees 
combined, at the bidding of. Parliament which, sought 
the moral and, spiritual elevation of our, native sub- 
jects; had resulted in. The unhappy Derozio, whose 
end was even sadder than his life. which might have 
reflected, lustre on the valuable. but, then uncared 
for community}of Hurasians, was, charged with incul- 
cating ‘‘ the non-existence of God, the lawfulness of 
disrespect towards parents, the lawfulness of marriage 
with sisters.’ He admitted the first, but pleaded that 
his chief; object. had been to’ enable the boys “to ex- 
amine both sides. of the’. question.’ Mr., Hare still 
was of opinion that he was a highly competent teacher; 
and Dr. H. H..Wilson,; the official visitor, on. the part 
of Government, which spent the public, funds on the 
place, declared he had never observed any. ill effects 
from Derozio’s instructions., But the atheistic and 
immoral poet, was dismissed. in deference to the clam- 
ours of the orthodox idolaters, although’ the principal 
Knglish , text-books, taught by men ‘in quite as full 
accord with them as he, were the more licentioug plays 
of the Restoration and David Hume’s Essays! > 
. Outside of the classes;’ but: constantly referred to by 
the teachers, the favourite book was Paine’s coarse “Age 
of Reason,” which..a’ respectable deist would not now 
mention save.as a warning. That book, his better reply 
to Burke, his “Rights of Man,” and his minor pieces 
born of the filth of the worst period of the French Revo- 
lution, an American publisher issued in a cheap octavo 
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édition of a thousand copies, and shipped the whole to 
the Calcutta market ;) such was’ the notoriety of the 
anti-christian success of the college which Rammohun 
Roy was ashamed to patronise. These were all bought 
at once at two shillings a copy, and such was’ the 
continued demand. for the worst of the treatises that 
eight rupées (sixteen shillings) was. vainly offered for 
it.* Thus, from the opposite poles of truth, were the 
two English colleges—the old secularists’ and the new 
evangelical ‘missionary’s—brought into collision, as 
the former ‘retired foiled in. its assault on Hindooism, 
and the latter advanced. with renewed trust in the God 
of truth to: fire the train. Unlike the horror-stricken 
but passive’ Christian. preachers in the. vernacular 
chapels and schools of Calcutta at that: time, the 
young’ Scotsman | threw. himself into» the breach 
made. in. the at last crumbling. walls of Hindooism. 
“We! rejoiced,” he wrote, “in June, 1830, when, 
in thé metropolis of. British India, we. fairly came 
in |cohtact. with a rising body. of ‘natives, who -had 
learnt. to think) and ‘to, discuss. all. stibjects with un- 
shackled freedom, though that freedom’ was ever apt: 
to! degenerate into licence in attempting to: demolish 
the. claims and pretensions of the Christian as well 
as! every other professedly revealed faith.. We hailed 
the: circumstance, as indicating the approach of a 
period’ for which.we had waited. and longed and 
prayed., We hailed it as heralding the dawn of an 
auspicious era,—an era that introduced something new 
into. the: hitherto! undisturbed,;reign of a hoary and 
tyrannous antiquity.” 
Having by his’ first year’s ‘work of teaching and 
personal, influence carried on this work of preparation 
for calm inquiry; he took three men of like spirit with 
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himself into his counsels.. Dr. Dealtry, who succeeded 
Corrie first as Archdeacon of Calcutta and then as 
Bishop of Madras, was at that time chaplain of the 
Old: Church, and was worthy of such predecessors as 
Martyn’ and Claudius Buchanan. ‘John Adam had 
been his own fellow-student at St. Andrews, and was 
then of the London Missionary Society. Mr. James 
Hill, also a Congregationalist, was the popular and 
able pastor of that Union Chapel in which Christians 
of all sects still gather on the first day of every year 
for catholic communion, after a fashion too rare in 
divided Christendom. All were eager observers. of 
native progress, and agreed to co-operate in delivering 
the first course of lectures to educated Bengalees. 
The subject was Natural and Revealed Religion. The 
first lecture, on the External and Internal Evidences, 
fell to Mr. Duff; Mr.. Adam undertook’ the second, 
on the testimony of History and Fulfilled’ Prophecy ; 
Mr. Hill was to prepare the third, on Christ in the 
Four Gospels, and the Genius and Temper of His 
Religion. - Dr. Dealtry was to close the course with 
a statement ofthe doctrines of Christianity. But to 
prepare the native mind for unprejudiced inquiry, Mr. 
Hill delivered an introductory lecture on the moral 
qualifications. necessary for investigating truth. Mr. 
Duff fitted up a lecture room in his house, which, 
being still in College Square, was most central for the 
class invited. To’some that room became the place of 
a new birth, and its memories still hallow the similar 
work, on the same site, of the Church Missionary 
Society. 

It was a sultry night in the first week of August 
when twenty of the foremost students of his own and 
of the Hindoo College took their places in expectation 
of a novel exposition. With the chastened eloquence 
which used to attract the Governor-General and his 
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wife to. the dissenting chapel, Mr. Hill treated a sub- 
ject that called forth no controversy, and appealed 
to'admitted but too often neglected principles. In 
silence the young men separated, looking forward to 
the real tug of war a’ week after in Duff’s lecture on 
God and His Revealing. That never took place. 
Next «morning the news flew like wildfire over Cal- 
cutta. Students of the Hindoo College had ‘actually 
attended, in the house of a missionary, a lecture on 
Christianity! » Soon the whole city was in an uproar. 
The college that day was almost. deserted. . Continu- 
ing to rage for days the orthodox leaders accused the 
Government itself of breach of faith. Had. it not 
promised: to abstain from interference: with their re- 
ligion, and now insidiously it had brought out a wild 
Padre, and planted him just opposite the college, like 
a battery, to break down the bulwarks of the: Hindoo 
faith and put Christianity in its place! In all haste, 
Dr. H. H. Wilson, Mr. Hare, Captain Price» and the 
native managers put up a notice threatening with 
expulsion students who should attend “ political and 
religious discussions.” That was the degree of their 
love of truth. The students themselves remonstrated. 
Mr. Hill published an indignant exposure of the mis- 
representation and cowardice of the college authori- 
ties; and Mr. Duff at greater length assailed the 
wisdom, ‘justice and» goodness of their tyrannical 
decree. But he was not the man to rashly imperil 
the cause in which,. like the first missionary, it be- 
hoved him to be all things. to all men if thereby he 
might win some. . That was still the time of the Hast 
India: Company’s absolutism, when the Governor- 
General had the right of deporting non-official settlers 
without assigning reason. Not so very long. before, 
the able civilian John Adam ‘had gagged the press 
and ruined, by deporting, Mr. J. Silk Buckingham, to. 
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appease ‘Dr. Bryce and the John Bull newspaper.’ The 
very existence of the mission: might be at»stake, and 
prudence at least demanded: that all the facts should 
be known to the Government, if only that) the mis-. 
sionary might be :assured that it aioe none of : the 
Company’ s ignorant fears. 2 

~ Mr: Duff, ‘therefore, :thought: it’ tight to acikaide a 
gituate interview with the Governor-General. Lord 
William Bentinck ‘listened: with the utmost: attention: 
and patience. At the close of the statement he said in 
substance : Assuming’ the accuracy of the facts which 
he could not possibly doubt, he felt that Mr. Duffhad 
done nothing to contravene: the law, nothing: that 
-eught to disturb the public peace. «| At the same time 
he added, from his knowledge of the Hindoo charac- 
ter, that it would be well to allow the present: tumult 
quietly to subside. After a time it might be in Mr. 
Duff’s power more successfully to renew the attempt. 
- So far:as he himself was concerned, he could not, 
as Governor-General, in'any way mix himself up with 
missionary affairs, or even officially express. sympathy 
and. ‘approval. But he declared: that: privately, as 
an individual Christian man, he felt deep sympathy 
with the avowed object: of the missionaries, and ap- 
proved of the operations of all who carried them on: 
in the genuine spirit of the gospel. . He. who had been 
Governor'of Madras during the Vellore mutiny, -re- 
peated the advice patiently to wait for a, seasonable 
opportunity to recommence what, if Mr. Duff. went 
about it calmly yet firmly, he himself. would: advance 
by his private sympathy and support. . | | 
-/This for the moment answered the purpose ; fear 
and alarm were abated. The most advanced students, . 
however, though ‘having no good-will to Christianity, 
but’ the contrary, felt that this was a violent inter- 
ference with their freedom and independence. They: 
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winced under the order, and boldly ‘declaimed against 
the bigotry and tyranny of the college and the Govern: 
ment authorities. They seemed to champ like horses 
prepared for: battle when forcibly kept. back by bit and 
bridle. Still from policy or necessity they deemed it 
expedient to submit to what’ they reckoned a despotic 
exercise of authority. be. 

_ Being thus for a:time freed from the task of prepar- 
ing lectures in addition to his heavy school work, Mr. 
Duff energetically; set about mastering the’ Bengalee 
language by the help. of a learned: Brahman pundit. 
By thesend of a twelvemonth: he succeeded so as to 
speak it with tolerable fluency. He wrote out. for the 
sake of accuracy and committed to ‘memory his first 
sermon in Bengalee.. But regular preaching in the ver- 
nacular he did well to leave to. others,:who gave their 
whole strength toa work specially adapted to. meet 
a very different class from those ‘who held. the inner 
fort of Brahmanism. Denied lectures, the young:men 
met in debating ‘societies of ‘their own. ‘These, often 
nightly and in various quarters of the city, he asked 
permission’ to attend, and soon an address from him 
was welcomed as an attractive part of the proceedings. 
There it’ was that he first formulated his far-seeing 
policy.on the subject of female education, from which 
Government still directly keeps back its hand, though 
aiding the tentative efforts of missionaries. 

Atthattime Miss Cooke, who’ became the wife of the 
Church missionary, Mr. Wilson, had been teaching the 
first female school in Bengal for eight years. She had 
been led to form it by a visit paid to one of the boys’ 
schools of the Calcutta School Society, in order to ob- 
serve their pronunciation of the vernacular, which she 
was learning. Seeing the pundit drive away a wistful- 
eyed little girl from the door, she was told that the 

child had:troubled him for the past three months with 
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entreaties to be allowed to read with the boys: Next 
day, on the 28th January, 1822, she opened her first 
school with seven pupils, and in a. year, with the 
help of the noble Countess of Hastings, the Governor- 
General’s wife, she had’ two hundred in two schools. 
The Serampore three had, as usual, anticipated even 
Mrs. Wilson by their Female Juvenile Society. But 
at that early period and long after, the few hundred 
girls. under the only partial and brief “instruction 
allowed them before véry early marriage, formed but 
units, and were of a class similar to those reached 
by the street and village preacher. Many were bribed 
by money to attend.. The middle and higher classes, 
whose sons Mr. Duff had attracted to: his own school 
and was daily influencing: by personal intercourse, 
were shocked at.the idea of educating their wives and 
daughters; and even if they had consented, as many 
now do, would not let them out of the home-prison of 
the zanana. BOF | 

But these youths thought differently, and Mr. Duff 
encouraged them. One evening he found the subject 
of debate by some fifty Hindoo College’ students to 
be, ‘* whether females ought to be educated.’ As 
to the theory of the thing they ended in being 
unanimous; one married youth exclaiming, ‘Is 
it alleged that female education is prohibited, if not 
by the letter, at least by the spirit of some ‘of our 
Shasters ? If any of the Shasters be found to advance 
what is so contrary to reason, I, for one, will trample 
them under my feet.’ The brave words won raptur- 
ous plaudits for the speaker.. As these youths became 
fathers and grandfathers, female education would 
spread of itself, if the Christian Church supplied the 
vernacular and English lady teachers. Hence Mr. 
Duffs conclusion, as he listened to the vaporous but 
not insincere talk of these fledglings: “Over the pres 
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sent (1830-40) generation little or no control can be 
exercised by these youths. But-as time rolls on they 
become the heads of families themselves, and then will 
they be ‘prepared, in many instances at least, to give 
practical effect to their: better judgment.’”’ He dreamed, 
he talked, he almost lived to be witness’ of “the hal- 
cyon! period when-universal theory shall run ‘parallel 
with: wniversal practice,” in instructing the women of 
the great educational centres-of India. «And we shall 
see how'ready he was to play his part in the: practice 
when he had done the preparatory work of educating 
the husbands and the fathers. Chee 

It was of societies where such questions were dis- 
cussed that a vernacular newspaper. exclaimed, ‘ The 
night of desolation, and. ignorance is beginning to 
change its black aspect, and the sky, big with fate, is 
about’ to bring forth a storm of knowledge which will 
sweep those airy battlements away that have so long 
imprisoned the tide of thought.” But social ques- 
tions were not all. These were the days when the first 
echoes of the English Reform Bill ‘agitation began to 
reach Anglo-Indian newspapers. In the native’ mind 
the constitutional progress of the English Whigs came 
to be ‘mixed up with the frothy Republicanism - of 
their familiar Tom Paine, and the sensus communis of 
Reid and the Scottish school of philosophy with that 
blasphemer’s favourite ‘name of “common sense.” 
An education which, in the Government colleges, long 
after continued to fill the memories of the’ students 
with the best—sometimes with the worst—passages 
of the English poets, had made quotation the mark of 
culture and elegance’ in a young debater. They had 
not mastered Shakespeare or Shelley as now, but Sir 
Walter’ Scott, Byron’ and even Robert. Burns were 
their favourites.  ‘‘ More than once,” writes Duff. of 
that time, “were my ears greeted with the sound of 
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Scotch rhymes from the poems of Robert: Burns. | It 
would not be possible: to portray the effect produced 
on the mind of a Scotsman, when, on the banks of the 
Ganges, one of the sons of Brahma,—in reviewing the 
unnatural institution of caste in alienating man from 
man, and’ in looking forward to the period in’ which 
knowledge, by: its transforming power, would; make 
the lowest type of: man: feel ‘itself to be of the same 
species as the highest,—suddenly gave» utterance, in 
an apparent ecstasy of Ene to these characteristic 
lines :—'> | 


‘ For a’ that, and a’ that, 
~ Its comin’ yet, for a’ that, 
That man.to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be, for at that? 


How was the prayerful aspiration raised, that sah a, 
consummation might be realized in a higher and nobler 
sense than the, poet’ or his Hindoo admirer was. privi- 
leged to conceive!” 

“But it was time, after. all this experience of the 
variously mixed) material on which he was to work, to 
come to (close quarters with Young Bengal; to build 
a spiritual temple on, the foundation thus cleared 
and almost, crying out, as in a very similar transition 
state the-young and erring Augustine cried, **O Truth; 
Truth! how eagerly even, thon did the marrow of, my 
soul pant after:thee !”’ | 

The traditional idolaters and the liberal inquirers 
had. become. separated. farther and farther from each 
other, by that gulf which even:here marks off the love 
of the true from the tendency to the false. The liberals 
established their own English. journal, well.naming: it 
the Hnguirer... Long before, Rammohun Roy had set 
the English Reformer on foot; but: it had committed 
itself to reproducing’, the ox tial attacks of Paine 
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after its founder had left for England, and it was 
assisted in this by Englishmen who called them- 
selves Christians. The English of the Enquirer, and 
the Bengalee of the Gyananeshun, week after week 
attacked Hindooism and its leaders with a courage and 
skill that called down on the editors the execrations of 
their countrymen. Butiall besides was negative.’ The 
‘Reform Bill was eagerly turned to in J uly, 1831, fora 
‘positive something to rejoice in as the germ of a new 
reformation which would sweep away tyrants and 
priests. ‘The Holy Congregation’s threat of excommu- 
nication was met with this welcome : “Be some hun- 
dreds cast out of society, they will form a-party, an 
‘object.devoutly to be wished by us!” The man who 
proved a more than worthy successor of Rammohun 
‘Roy and sounded those trumpet notes in the’ Hnquirer 
-was he who is now and has long been the staid scholar 
_ and the grave minister of the Church of England, ‘the 
Rev: Krishna Mohun Banerjeay LL:D.' Then he was 
a Brahman ofthe highest or Koolin’ class, legally 
entitled to marry all the women who might take hold 
‘of him to be called by his name, and with the cer- 
tainty of becoming, in Hindooism, a Pharisee of the 
“Pharisees. | OD wt ya 
“. Duff has himself told the story of that act by which 
the truth-seeking Koolin formed: the party of pro- 
gress which he desired: ‘Krishna Mohun happened to 
be absent from a meeting of the liberal party held in 
his family house on the 23rd of August, 1831. 

vor¢ Tf there be anything on which a genuine Hindoo is 
taught; from earliést: infancy, to look with’ absolute 
abhorrence, it’ is‘ the flesh of the bovine species. : If 
there be anything which, of itself singly; must at once 
degrade a man ‘from his ‘caste, it is) the known partici- 
pation of that kind of food. Authentic instances’ are 
on record; ‘wherein’ a’ Brahman, violently. ‘seized by a 
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Moslem; has had such; meat) forced. into his» mouth; 
and though deprived of voluntary agency as much as 
the veriest automaton, the contamination of the touch 
was held to be so incapable of ablution, that. the hap- 
less, helpless, unwilling victim of intolerance, has been 
actually sunk along with his. posterity for ever into 
thé wretched condition of outcast. Well, in order to 
furnish the most emphatic proof to each other of their 
mastery over prejudice and their contempt of the ordi- 
nances of Hindooism, these friends of liberty had some 
pieces of roasted meat, believed to be beef, brought 
from the, bazaar into the private chamber, of . the 
Enquirer... Having freely gratified their, curiosity and 
taste with the unlawful and unhallowed, food, some 
portion still remained, which, after the return of the 
Enquirer, was thrown, though not) with his approba- 
tion, in} heedless and. reckless levity. into the com- 
pound. or inner court of the adjoining house, occupied - 
by a holy Brahman, amid shouts of—‘ There. is 
beef ! there,is beef!’ . The sacerdotal master of the 
dwelling, aroused by the ominous sound, and exasper- 
ated at the unpardonable outrage |which he soon found 
had been perpetrated upon his feelings and his. faith, 
instantly rushed with his domestics to the quarter 
whence it proceeded, and under the’ influence of rage 
and horror, taking the. law, into’ his, own. hands, he 
violently assaulted’the Enquirer and his. friends. 

* Knowing thati they had. been. guilty of an-action 
which admitted. of mo,defence the latter confessed 
their, criminality, uniting in apologies for .the! past — 
and promises of amendment’ for the future... But 
neither confession nor apology nor promise of amend- 
ment would suffice. |The openly avowed) opinions.and 
conduct of the Enquirer and his friends had long. been 
a public scandal and offence) in, the,eyes.of their bigoted 
countrymen ;, and, short.,of .formal excommunication, 
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they were in consequence subjected to all manner of 
persecution. But the crisis—the hour of unmitigated 
retribution—had, now arrived. Hundreds speedily 
rallied. around the Brahman, the sanctuary of whose 
home had been so grossly violated by the presence of 
the abomination of abominations. Inflamed with un- 
controllable indignation, they. peremptorily demanded 
of the family of the Enquirer to disown him in the 
presence of competent witnesses, under pain of expul- 
sion from, caste themselves. Having no alternative, 
his family then called upon him formally to recant his - 
errors, and proclaim his belief in the Hindoo faith, or 
instantly to leave the home of his youth, and be for 
ever denuded of all the privileges and immunities. of 
caste. He chose the latter extremity. Accordingly, 
towards midnight, without being able to take formal 
leave of any of his friends, he was obliged to take his 
departure he knew not’ whither, because he could not 
be prevailed upon to utter what he knew to be false. 
‘We left,’ wrote he, ‘the home where we passed our 
infant days; we left our mother that nourished usin 
our childhood; we left our brothers’ with whom we 
associated in our earliest. days ; we left our sisters with 
whom we sympathized since they were born,’ As he 
and his friends were retiring, the infuriated. populace 
broke loose upon them, and it was with some difficulty 
they effected their escape and found shelter in the 
house of an, acquaintance.” 

Recovering from the fever that followed, young 
Banerjea returned to the assault, but still had no posi- 
tive truth to lean upon. . “1 was perfectly regardless 
of God,” -he wrote in the confessions of a later, time; 
‘yet, as a merciful Father, He forgot not me. Though 
I. neglected Him, yet He had compassion on me, and 
without my knowledge or inclination created, so to 
speak, a circumstance that: impelled me to seek after 
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Him.” It was this. Unwilling to compromise the out- 
cast further, Mr. Duff sent’ a native friend to invite 
him to his house. The confessions continue: ‘ Mr. 
Duff received me with Christian kindness, and in- 
quired of the state in which we all were. ‘He openly 
expressed his sentiments on what we were about; and 
while he approved of one half of our exertions he 
lamented the other. ‘ He was glad of our proceedings 
against error but sincerely sorry at our neglecting 
the truth.» I told him it’ was not our fault that we 
were not Christians; we did not believe in Christianity, 
and could not therefore consistently profess ‘it. The 
reverend gentleman, with great calmness and compo- 
sure, said it was true that I could not be blamed 
for my not believing in Christianity so long as I was 
ignorant of it, but that I was certainly guilty of serious 

neglect for not inquiring into its evidences and doc- 
étitieb! This word ‘inquiring’ was’ so uttered as to 
produce an impression upon me which I eannot suffi- 
ciently well’ describe. I considered upon my lonely 
condition—cut off from men to whom Iwas bound by 
natural ties, and thought that nothing but a determi: 
nation on the subject Not religion sould give me peace 
and comfort. And I was’so struck with Mr. Duff's 
words, that we instantly resolved to hold weekly meet= — 
Ings me his house for religious instruction and discus- 
sion.” In the Haguirer he continued with growing 
palanese :—‘‘ Does not history testify that Luther, alone 
and unsupported, blew a blast which shook the man- 
sions of error and prejudice ? Did not Knox, opposed 
as he was by bigots and: fanatics, carry the cause of 
reformation into” “Scotland ? Blessed are we that we 
are to reform the Hindoo nation. We have blown the 
trumpet, and we must continue to blow on. We have 
attacked Hindooism, and’ will persevere in attacking 
it until we finally seal qur triumph.”: 
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5 Persecution drove the reformer to 4 European lodg- 
ing-house, for nota native dared to shelter him.. There, 
after narrowly escaping death by poison at the hands 
of their outraged: families, his associates found him. 
And. there. Duff held earnest conference: with them, 
as they debated the. establishment: of a Reformation 
Society, and the only one among’ them who: had large 
property: of his own offered it for the’ common cause. 
But convinced that, without!-some nobler truths. to 
substitute for the system they destroyed, this would 
prove only an ‘cradication’ society, the: hot: conspira- 
tors in the cause of ‘religious freedom agreed to meet 
in the missionary’s:house every. Tuesday, ‘to study the 
claims of Christianity:to be such a positive and life- 
giving system as they now desiderated. 

_» Hence the second:course:of lectures and discussions 
was carried on with ripe:experience on the’ part of Mr. 
Duff, who now preferred to keep it in his own hands: 
and was, delivered to really earnest truth-seekers, many 
of whom had fairly separated from the idolatrous and 
caste system of their fathers. But still, at’ first, the 
Enquirer declared it had no religious doctrines to pro- 
mulgate, only ‘let us have all a fair field, and adopt 
what reason and judgment. may dictate.” Ina month 
the weekly ‘discussions had brought its editor to the 
admission that theological truth is the most important 
of all, because of its practical influence on life, and that 
Christianity deserves special inquiry as having civil- 
wed a whole continent. “A reverend gentleman of 
the Presbyterian sect has undertaken the task of un- 
folding to us the nature of this set of doctrines.” From 
forty to sixty seekers after God listened to each lecture, 
sat far into the night | canvassing its statements, and 
either returned night after night for further inquiry or 
wrote out their difficulties for solution. The novelty 
of the weekly meeting drew many spectators, and some 
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of these professedly calm inquirers proved to be *‘proud, 
forward, rude, boisterous and often grossly insulting.” 
But. these were the exceptions, and they only: stimu- 
lated the ardour without ruffling the perfect courtesy 
of the apostolic teacher, who had a yearning sympathy: 
with every soul feeling after God, and knew that it is 
through much tribulation such must enter the kingdom. 
The record of these agonizings, intellectual and spirit- 
ual, forms a unique chapter in the history of the apolo- 
getics of ‘those days.* As the demonstration of the 
existence and personality of the great First:Cause called 
back the subtle spirit’ of the Bengalee, steeped in 
pantheistic polytheism, from its initial rebound into 
nihilism, the closing exhortations, delivered with all 
that tearful fervour which was ‘soon to summon the 
Churches of the West to a new crusade, led them ‘up 
to the great love of Christ and the mfluence of the 
Spirit. 

Thus passed the cold season’ of 1831-32 .in Gals 
cutta...The work of John the son of Zacharias, was 
done. As. his “Behold the Lamb of :God!” sent 
Andrew to: Christ, and Andrew “ first findeth his: own 
brother Simon .... and he brought him to, Jesus,”* 
so was it now.. ‘At the conclusion of the discussions; 
Mohesh Chunder Ghose, a student: of the Hindoo 
College, sent his own brother to Mr. Duff, with ‘this: 
note :— . 


“Tf you can make a Christian of him you will have a 
valuable one; and you may rest assured that you have my. 
hearty aah: to it. Convince him, and make him’a Christian, 
and I will give no secret oppeditidn. Scepticism has made me 
too miserable to wish my dear brother the same. . A doubtful- - 
ness of the existence of another world, and of the benevolence 
of God, made me too unhappy and spread a gloom all over my; 
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mind ; but. I thank. God ‘that I have: no doubts at present. I 
am chuailiae from step to step; and Christianity, I think, will 
be the last place: where I shall. rest; for sey time I think, 
itis Were becomes too overpowering.” 


On the: 28th August, 1832, the Hnquirer announced 
the baptism into Christ’ of Mohesh himself, in an 
article which thus closed: “Well may Mr. Duff be 
happy, upon the reflection that his labours have, 
through the grace of the Almighty, been instrumental 
in convincing some of the: truth: of Christianity, and 
others jof the importance of an. inquiry into its .-We 
hope ere long to be able to witness: more and: more 
such happy results in this country.” ; 

For some ‘unexplained reason this first convert ‘of 
‘the General Assembly’s Bengal Mission chose to receive 
baptism at the hands of an. English chaplain-whom he 
did not know. It is no cause for regret that the broad 
seal of catholicity was thus stamped.on Mr. Duff’s 
work, when his first son in the faith publicly declared 
his belief—* in. Spite of myself,” as, he. said—in 
the triune God, in that old mission church which 
~Kiernander had built and Brown and Martyn, Corrie 
and Dealtry had consecrated by their ministrations. 
It was thus that this first-fruit of his. toil, in Mr. 
Duff’s house and before many witnesses, after deep 
silence. burst forth :-— | 


~ © A’ twelvemonth’:ago I was an atheist, a materialist, a 
physical necessitarian; and what'am I now? A: baptized 
Christian! , A‘twelvemonth ago I was the most miserable of 
the miserable; and what am L now ?...In. my -owa-mind, the 
happiest of he happy. What a change! How has it been 
brought about? ‘The recollection of the past fills. me with 
wonder.. When I first came to your lectures, it was not in- 
struction I wauted. Instruction was the pretext, a secret 
desire to expose what I reckoned your irrational and super- 
stitious follies the reality. .At last, against’ my inclinations, 
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against my feelings, I. was obliged to admit: the trath: of 
Christianity. Its evidence was so strong: that I could’ not 
resist it. But I still-felt contrary to what I thought. On lear- 
ing your account of the nature of sin, and especially sins of the 
heart, my conscience burst upon me like a volcano. My soul 
was pierced through’ with horrible reflections and’ terrible 
alarms ; it seemed as if racked and rent in pieces. I was in'a 
hell of Ler On hearing and examining further, I began, I 
know not how or. why, to find. relief from the words of the 
Bible. What I once thought most irrational I soon found to 
be very wisdom; what I once hated most I soon began to 
leve most; and now’I love it ‘altogether.’ What a change! 
How can I account for it? On any natural principle I ¢annot, 

for every step that I was made to take was contrary to my 
previous natural wish'and will. My progress was not that of 
earnest inquiry, but of earnest opposition. And to the’ last, 
my heart was opposed. In spite of myself I became a Christian. 

Surely some unseen power. must have been guiding, me. 

Surely this must have been what the Bible calls ‘grace,’ free 
grace, sovereign Brees and if’ ever there was an election of 
grace surely lam one.” . 


Krishna Mohun Banerjea cmnnthts was the next. He 
desired that the lecture room in the missionary’s house, 
which had been “the scene of all my public opposi- 
tion to the true religion, should also be the scene of 
my public confession of it.” . He sought that there his 
still Hindoo friends, who had been strengthened in their 
unbelief by‘ his arguments, might witness his “ public 
recantation of all error and public embracing of the 
truth, the whole truth, as revealed.in'the Bible. ” s The 
Rev. Mr. Mackay! opened that service with prayer, 
Mr. Duff addressed and thus interrogated the catechu: 
men :—“* Do you renounce all idolatry, superstition, 
and all the frivolous rites and practices of the Hindoo | 
religion?” To this the Koolin Brahman replied: ‘I do, 
and I pray God that He may incline my countrymen 
to do so likewise.’ The second question was: ‘Do you 
believe in God the Father and Creator of all, in Jesus 
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Christ as your Redeemer, and in His sacrifice as the 
only means whereby man may be'saved, and in the 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit?’ To this, 
with emotion, he replied, ‘I do, and I pray God to 
give me His grace to do His will.’ These and other 
questions. being answered, Mr. Duff administered the 
ordinance in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost; and: then. engaged in prayer, the whole com- 
pany kneeling.” Such was the description, in the daily 
newspaper of Calcutta, of the putting on of the yoke 
of Christ by the Koolin Brahman who, like. another 
Saul of Tarsus, had made his name known and dreaded 
among thousands of his countrymen, By a different 
path from that of Mohesh Chunder, but: along the in- 
tellectually thorny way of the Trinity from’ which 
many of his countrymen fall aside into their 6ld'poly- 
theism, Krishna: Mohun’ stumbled on to Him who js 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. His confessions 
have a typical interest for more than his own people 
and the students of ecclesiastical annals :— 


“My attention having been’ particularly. directed to the So- 
cinian ahd Trinitarian systems, I at once felt more favourable 
to the former than the latter ; but not seeing anything in it so 
great that it might reasonably call for the adoption of ‘such 
extraordinary measures as those which Jesus employed for 
its propagation, I could not yield my conviction to it. On 
the other hand, I understood not aright the doctrine of the 
atonement y and on grounds of mere natural reason could 
never believe it to be possibly true. And as the Bible pointed 
unequivocally to it, I strove to persuade myself, in spite of the 
most, overpowering external evidence, not to believe in the 
sacred volume. Neither could I be satisfied with the forced 
‘interpretation of the Socinians. Socinianism, which seemed 
little better than Deism, I thought could not be so far. above 
human comprehension that God should think of working such 
extraordinary miracles for its establishment. Accordingly, 
though the external evidences of the truth of the Bible wera 
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overwhelming, yet, because I could not, on principles of 
reason; be satisfied with either of the two interpretations given 
of it, I could not persuade my heart to believe. ‘The doctrines 
of Trinitarian Christians, which I thought were really accord- 
ing to the plain import of Scripture language, were all against 

my feelings and inclinations. ‘Socinianism, though consonant 
with my natural pride, seemed - yet ‘so iG: Sheen! as @ pro- 
fessed revelation, that I could not conceive how, ‘with’ pro- 
priety, an all-wise God should work miracles for its sake. So 
that I remained in a state of doubt and ‘perplexity for a long 
time ; till God, by the influence of His Holy Spirit, was gra- 
ciously pleased to open my soul to discern its sinfulness and 
guilt, and the suitableness of the great salvation which centred 
in the atoning death of a Divine Redeemer. And the same 
doctrine of the atonement which, when not properly under- 
stood, was my last great argument against the divine origin 
of the Bible, is now, when ‘rightly apprehended, a principal 
reason for my belief and vindication of the Bible as the pro- 
duction of infinite wisdom and love.?? 


That, baptism took place on the 17th October, 1832. 
In the same -class-room, on a Tuesday evening, the 
14th December, a third catechumen put on Christ. 
Gopeenath» Nundi’ had’ sought’ a morning interview 
with Mr. Duff in his study, and there’ burst forth in 
tears with the ery, “Can I be saved ?” He’ told how 
the last of the lectures had driven him to take counsel 
with Krishna Mohun Banerjea who prayed with him 
and sent him next morning to the missionary, At first 
imprisoned by. his family, hey cast him off for ever by 
advertisement in the newspaper; but nothing could 
shake his faith. Still, before the irrevocable step was 
taken, his brothers and caste-fellows implored him to 
desist, then foully abused him, and then offered him all 
that wealth and pleasure oot give, including even the 
-retaining of a belief in Christianity if only he would 
not publicly profess it. The last appeal wag in the 
-name of his venerable mother, whose piercing shriek 
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none who have seen a Bengalee wonian in sorrow can 
forget. The scene has often since been repeated, 
must yet be again and again witnessed before India 
is Christ’s. Nature could not remain unmoved.  Go- 
peenath wept, but throwing up his arms and turning 
hastily away he decided, No, I cannot stay!” We 
shall, meet. the same, true martyr’s courage. in him 
again, amid. the captivity and the bloodshed of the 
Mutiny of 1857. . He proved faithful unto death. 

. Nor was Anundo Chund Mozoomdar long left be- 
hind—the youth who.in the school had been drawn by 
the, divine power. of the Sermon on the: Mount.. He 
had. been the first. to seek more detailed. instruction 
in the, missionary’s ,house...He had given up the 
family and. caste and. festival idol. worship till a 
Cashmere Brahman, who had in vain remonstrated 
with him, ‘naively complained to Mr. Duff. himself 
that the gods had. been. blasphemed by the atheist 
Anundo. Of a wealthy family,/he had declined to be 
married rather than submit to the ritual of Hindooism. 
Put. out of caste, he only rejoiced: in the new-found 
liberty, when his father, an official in Jessore, visited 
the capital. His uncle had written a vigorous protest 
against idolatry, and the father, though an orthodox 
Hindoo of what had, now begun to’ be called the old 
school, liberally accepted the position,-and wrote to 
Mr. Duff to receive the persistent Anundo as his son: 
“«Convert him in your own way, and make him your 
follower.” .So, in St. Andrew’s Kirk,.by the junior 
chaplain, Dr. Charles, Anundo. was baptized, on Sun- 
day, the 21st April, 1833, before the Scottish con- 
gregation and many awe-stricken spectators., Whether 
from the Hindoo College or from his own,,.it was. by 
“the self-evidencing power of the word of God”? that 
the joyful missionary saw these, his four spiritual sons, 
brought to the faith. 
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With new confidence:in his own fearless attitude 
towards truth in every form, and with assured trust in 
his system which used all forms of: truth as avenues 
by which’ the: Spirit of God might: be let inon the 
hoary superstitions of India, he set himself to perfect 
his organization. For the native church which he had 
thus founded’ on the one corner stone, and for cate- 
chumens, he opened a private week- day: class ‘to study: 
systematically the doctrines. of Christ in the minutest 
detail, and a Sunday class to read: the: Scriptures and 
hold communion with the Father in’ prayer. » Having 
erected’ a bamboo ‘and wicker-work chapel for. ver- 
nacular preaching, he added to that an English ser- 
vice every Sunday evening. For inquirers' outside 
Christianity, who had yet been won’ from atheism, 
he conducted successive courses of public lectures‘on 
the Bible, on the Socinian controversy, and on mental 
philosophy, followed by open discussions. Foiled at 
these, many changed the arena to the Bengalee news- 
paper. But pursuing them there, Mr. Duff adver- 
tised that he would’ answer‘each -hostile article in | 
good faith on the next lecture ‘night, ‘a procedure 
which gave'a keen’ interest to the paige hy im aul 
society. 

Thus within and srithout! the work went on, sexplifld 
the school was.every year developing into the famous 
college which it became with the aid of a colleague 
so able'as Mr. Mackay, and of Eurasian assistants so 
faithful ‘and ‘earnest. as ‘Messrs.. Sunder and Pereira. 
The administrative, the statesmanlike genius of Mr. 
Duff, had after its first examination seized the’ advan- 
tage of making it a still: more catholic, central and 
efficient institute, by'uniting in its support and man- 
agement’ all the Christian ‘sects then represented: in 
Caleutta: “For on the practical ground of economy of 
energy and strength of aggressiveness, a¥ well as on the 
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highest: of all, ‘he ever’ desired unity. He found an 
agency in the well-known Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference: | iste | 5 old Hood ut oi 
' Mr: William Pearce, the generous and catholic-minded 
son of the Rev. Samuel Pearce of Birmingham, had, as 
the head of the extensive Baptist Mission press, been 
in the habit of inviting the few Protestant missionaries 
to breakfast on the first Monday of every month. 
The meeting was found so pleasant and profitable that 
it. grew into a more formal conference after breakfast, 
with devotional exercises before. that meal, according to 
the early hours and pleasant hospitality of Indian life: 
The nomination of a secretary, to take notes of the 
papers and conversations, further gave the gathering 
that permanence and utility which ‘it has enjoyed now 
for half a-century. To this body Mr, Duff submitted 
his plan of a united college, such as has recently been 
carried out’ in Madras for all Southern India and is 
still under discussion for: Bombay. For a fee of ten 
shillings a month Mr. Duff declared his willingness to 
receive the best vernacular ‘pupils of the various mis- 
sions and give them: the highest Christian’ education. 
All approved, and the Conference appointed 'a committee 
to work out the plan in detail. ‘But, as has often 
happened since, the divisions of the Western Church 
were fatal to the growth of that of India. Mr. Duff 
’ prepared the plans’ of a building which would ac- 
commodate the students below; and ‘at least: two’ other 
colleagues, lay or clerical, above. Thisscheme showed 
a mastery of detail and a foresight such as’ would have 
anticipated the various colleges, comparatively weaker, 
which the ‘missionary societies were afterwards com- 
pelled to erect and which they still conduct. 

We survey with pain the outlines of ‘so stately, so 
Christlike a prospect for the Christianizing and civiliz- 
ing of the millions of our subjects in Bengal, when we 
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reflect that what was easy in 1832 has still to be at- 
tempted ; and why? Because the outburst of what 
is in itself a miserable church and state controversy, 
however important to the actual combatants, made it 
impossible for the Nonconformist: Churches to work 
along with the two Established Churches of Scotland 
and “Bagland in carrying out the last command of 
their common Lord, although their missionaries in the 
front. of the. battle were unanimous in the desire for 
such’ co-operating unity. As Charles Grant's  far- 
seeing proposals of 1792 fell to be made facts un- 
conscionsly by Duff in 1830-33, so Duff’s have yet: to 
be realized, in Northern and Hastern net by the 
divided Churches of the West. 

Rarely if ever in the history of any merene of the 
Church at any time since apostolic work ceased with 
John the Divine, has one man been enabled to effect 

-such.a revolution in opinion and. to sow the seeds of 
such a reformation. in faith and life, as was effected by 
the first missionary of the Scottish Church in Bengal 
in the three years ending July, 1833. In the form 
of an experiment as to the subordination of  educa- 
tion to evangelical religion, Duff’s work was watched, 
criticised’ and narrowly weighed, not only ‘ by» bee 
nevolent men but. by officials of all kinds throughout 
India,’ Towards the end of 1831, from the then very 
distant Bombay there came to Calcutta, to’ study and 
report upon it, Mr: Henry Young, of the civil service 
of Western India.’ He. was. a friendly supporter of 
the Rey. John Wilson there, who gave him a letter 
of introduction, to. Mr. Duff. Let. us obtam. a few 
glimpses of the state of native society in Calcutta in 
the sixteenth month after the’ opening of the General 
Assembly’s school, as given by a broad-minded layman 
of great administrative Sxpatiates as well as Christian 
benevolence. . ) | | 
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* November 15th, 1831. 


“Dear Mr. Witson,— . . I availed myself on landing of 
your letter to Mr. Duff, and lived with him during the time I 
spent in Calcutta. I have never regretted doing so, as ‘it has 
afforded me an opportunity of seeing’ much and learning more 
regarding a class of young men’ who, of all others, engaged 
my attention in that place; and I am sure you would not fail 
to share in the common interest felt, were you to witness the 
pleasing progress they are making under Mr. Duff. The num- 
ber of young men who, having’ received a college education, 
have ‘really thrown off idolatry, is very great; but: there are 
not above eight or nine who come boldly forward, and brave 
every effect of the pride and bigotry of their countrymen. | Of 
these Krishna Mohun Banerjea, the editor of the inquirer, is 
the’ most: conspicuous. He certainly leads the rest, and, by 
the admission of all, is the most sober:and well conducted of 
the whole. In a conversation I had with him'the day before 
I left, he told me there were not more than four upon whom 
he could depend for decided support, and who go the full 
length of his own principles; but he thinks the rest are coming 
round, and upon them he hopes principally to exert an in- 
fluence by means: of ‘his paper. It must be remembered that 
they were formerly bold, impetuous characters, puffed up with 
conceit of their supposed attainments, and forward in pro- 
claiming’ their atheistical ‘sentiments.. Now they profess a 
belief in‘the. Supreme Being, and speak in the very best tone, 
and maintain their desire to judge nothing rashly. They will 
not, they say, ‘hesitate to condemn and to expose idolatry and 
the Brahmanical impostures, because they are convinced of 
the folly and absurdity of their former belief; but of Chris- 
tianity they will examine and inquire, and are ready to embrace 
the“ truth wherever and whenever ‘they see it. 

» «There can be no doubt that, under God, they ‘are indebted 
for this favourable ‘change to Mr. Duff’s lectures, and ‘to thé 
knowledge they have acquired of English. ‘All the direct effects 
of their education at the Hindoo College have been, with this 
exception, decidedly evil; and though it has been overruled in 
this instance, as far‘as we can see, to the furtherance of good, 
yet it is only the direct effects of that system to which its 
directors'can lay claim. Mr, Duff: has-a school: of ‘about 150 
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boys, in which there are some of the higher class that can now 
read and write with some fluency in English. When they are 
a little farther advanced Mr. Duff will gradually instruct them 
in the higher branches of science and literature, and ground 
them thoroughly in the evidences of religion, and) go over 
every objection that the infidel has made to them, with a view 
of preparing them for a successful resistance to those young 
men whom the college is daily sending forth with heads filled 
with the subtleties of Hume, ete. So that his two, objects at 
present are (and between these’ he divides his time) :. to put 
himself at the head of the: movement already taken ‘place 
amongst the students, and gradually reclaim them from the 
wrong paths: they have taken; and to train up another set of 
young men who have not been subject to the disadvantages 
these have felt, who have not lost the docility and’ teachable- 
ness so necessary in receiving: the! truth, and who; if. God 
vouchsafe His blessing, may furnish a body of well educated 
young men of a far superior order to any that we haye yet 
seen in India. This was the proper object of Bishop’s College, 
and it has failed from causes which are’ well known, and which 
are fatal to the success of every human scheme. Mr. Duff is, 
in fact, about to establish an Institute himself, the plan. of which 
has been fully arranged, and has met with the concurrence 
of: all here, and which only wants the sanction of the home 
authorities to be at once set on foot. In the meantime this 
school forms a nucleus, and has. arisen unostentatiously with- 
out exciting any great notice, and will ultimately furnish him 
with a ‘set of students to commence with who have. been 
brought up under. his own eye and under his own system, 
which, I might say, is a most efficient one. I questioned him 
a good deal about the prospect he had of securing their atten- 
dance for the period that it would require to go through his 
course. He said he felt, as-all others feel, how difficult it was, 
but that such was the eagerness of the boys to remain, that if 
they could only obtain a sum sufficient for their support, they 
would resist. every inducement held out by their families to 
leave him; and that, in fact, he had resolved in all cases of 
difficulty to supply them with funds himself, and he accord- 
ingly does so support one or two of them already. He said 
six or eight rupees a.month was ample, and that he himself 
only gave-them four. The same practice was found necessary 
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at the Hindoo College, and some ‘boys in the first class now 
receive from Government fifteen ‘rupees ‘a month; and after all 
that can be said against the measure, I'am fully persuaded of 
its propriety, and hope that every one will support the:system. 

“I very soon, of course, came to ask his opinion: upon the 
subject of education generally, and stated our ‘circumstances 
to him. » He attributed the ill success’ of scriptural education 
to the imperfect and elementary nature of the education given 
and the neglect of the English language, and seemed to have 
the fullest conviction of, the success of the system he is about 
to pursue ; for to every suggestion about the inutility and ill 
success of schools, he always replied that’ he thought the failure 
was owing to the not communicatinga medium through which 
sound and enlarged ideas respecting God and our relations to 
Him ‘might be conveyed, and through which the effects of 
what education they did receive: might be kept ‘alive and 
strengthened. After what I witnessed of the facility of Eng- 
lish instruction, I could not urge as an objection the difficulty 
of imparting it, and, in short, I came away from Calcutta-fully 
convinced that in neglecting English we have neglected the 
most: efficient instrument we could have used. “With “all the 
young men I have spoken to you about, any person’ may have 
the most free and unreserved ‘communication: in our own 
language; and it quite astonished me to find how closely and 
attentively they followed Mr. Duff.in the most abstract and 
metaphysical discussions, taking up the weaker parts of an 
argument with areadiness which showed how ‘fully they had 
comprehended what was addressed to’ them. I do not mean 
that their objections were always the happiest, but they showed 
they had, in the main, comprehended his arguments. He fully 
concurred ‘in all we proposed to do, though I cannot ‘say he 
went the length which I have hitherto been disposed to go, in 
asserting unreservedly that knowledge without religion is 
positively evil. . 

‘©Mr. Duff’s school has not been in operation sixteen months, 
and yet an advance has been made sufficient to extort the 
praise of Mr. Hare, who told me, as he was showing me the 
collége the other day, that Mr. Duff deserved credit for it. Let 
us hear no more, therefore, of the difficulty of teaching them 
English. I have seen it here in various instances effectually 
surmounted, ‘The Hindoo College is a fine quadrangular build- 
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ing, the inner ‘area being very small, so as to give the house the 
shape of a native building; Ido not say appearance, for it is 
built after a regular Grecian order, and, like most houses in 
Calcutta, is very, handsome and. elegant. ‘The ground-floor 
students: are exclusively engaged) in the study of -Sanscrit, 
which occupies them seven or eight years, and one cannot help 
grieving at'the sad aud, cruel waste of precious time and talent 
at this unprofitable study. English has been introduced 
recently, that is to,say, since the last two or three years; and 
I observed one class going over:a proposition of Euclid, which 
tliey seemed to enter into.con amore. The first class had just 
returned from a lecture on some branch of natural philosophy, 
and seeing some.essays of their composing I asked for one or 
- two, which; with some hesitation. they granted. I was sur- 
prised to. find on my return that, one went directly to refute 
Paley, and establish the mortality of the soul and the futility 
of any hopes as) to futurity. |The’ subject was: ‘Is Paley’s 
definition of virtue, viz., that itis doing good to mankind for 
the ‘sake of everlasting happiness, correct?’ and the writer 
contended. that after death the soul vanished into thin air, etc. 

“T was fortunate enough to witness, on the Tuesday before 
I sailed, a missionary prayer,.meeting. ‘There were present (at 
Mr. Duff’s in rotation), Mr. Duff, W. H. Pearce, Yates; Sandys, 
Percival, Mackay, Christie, G. Pearce,:T. Robertson (chaplain), 
Reichardt, Lacroix, Gogerly, and. two or three others. whom 
I cannot. recollect... At:seven: we met upstairs and engaged in 
prayer until breakfast-time, when about. twenty sat down. 
After breakfast subjects that had,been proposed at the last 
meeting for discussion. were, announced, andthe sentiments of 
each: person present were called for. The question under dis- 
cussion was, as far as I recollect it, “the relative importance of. 
itinerant preaching as compared with education, as a means of 
spreading the gospel,’ and the:sense. of the, meeting was. ex- 
pressed in the three resolutions I alluded .to.in my letter to; 
Robert Money. ‘The subject was'very»well, as I thought, dis- 
cussed, but not exhausted; and I should like to have. proposed: 
for inquiry next month, ‘The origin and recorded success of 
juvenile education as a means of spreading the gospel in 
heathen countries.’ ‘The question, however, proposed by Mr. 
Mackay will perhaps embrace this... There was at least. a pro- 
portion-of two-thirds of the meeting present who. were engaged: 
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directly in itinerant preaching in, around, or away from Cal-: 
cutta.. Mr. Lacroix ‘is said to be:by far the most ready and 
effective preacher, and to draw crowded audiences. 

“The infant school, under Mr. Macpherson’s superinten- 
dence; founded by the Bishop and conducted by a Mrs. Wilson, 
flourishes ; so, I believe, does the High School, under the Rev. 
Mr: Macqueen, who is rector; but the Free School of St. 
James's ‘parish:is wretchedly organized, and the children are — 
almost parrots. I wonder any person neglects to introduce the 
interrogatory system of instruction ; no other deserves, I think, 
support. I must not omit to say that the day before: I left, 
Tarachund Chukurbutee, the leader of the Moderates (as. they 
are called .who, renouncing idolatry, yet’ fall short of the 
decision and uncompromising spirit of Banerjea and others), 
called upon Mr. Daff and promised to attend with several of 
his friends at Mr. Duff’s lectures. This was a subject of great 
delight tous all, as they had hitherto declined to mix with the 
Ultras (as they are styled), and feared to compromise: their 
worldly interests.” 


Three months after Mr. Young’s visit we find Mr. 
Duff’s own humble estimate of the results, but far- 
reaching statement of an unconquerable faith, in two 
letters to the Rev. Professor Ferrie, of Kilconquhar — 


ah te “Carcurra, 9th. January, 1832, 
. “Here thereis little change: much work of. preparation 
silently carried on, little.of the practical work of :conversion 
from idumb idols to. serve the living God. We:cannot iover- 
estimate the worth of an immortal soul,!and should. one 
be found . cleaving’ to. the Saviour - steadfastly and. immov- 
ably we cannot rejoice too much or ascribe too.much glory: 
to God. © But ‘methinks that, considering the millions -still 
unreclaimed, our joy should: be’ tempered and our: glorying 
moderated, lést the: one should be: found to: be mere. self- 
gratulation» and the’ other.a vain boastfulness. | How T 
fear’ that much, far too much, has been. made of partial; 
success in the work of conversion, and that. many good people 
atihome are under serious delusion as to its extent. _Hvery- 
- thing around me-proves the necessity.of more earnest prayer 
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and redoubled exertion. I seé nothing to satisfy me that any 
decisive victory has been won on the grand: scale: of national 
emancipation: The ‘few converts that have: been made can 
never be the seed of the’Church: they. resemble rather those 
somewhat unseasonable, somewhat short-lived’ germs’ which 
start. up under the influence of a few peculiarly genial days 
in winter—an indication of the seminal power of mother earth, 
and a token'of what may be expected in spring. Let us not 
then confine:our views to the few shrivelled sprouts of a mild 
winter ;—for these let us be thankful, as they tend to revive our 
hopes: and reanimate our sinking spirits. But let us ‘reach 
forward with’ restless longing and unceasing effort to the full 
glow and life and verdure of spring; when the -whole earth 
shall be loosened from its cold torpor and the heavens pour 
down refreshing floods. . It:is not: easy.in Calcutta to congre- 
gate a decent audience to listen to Bengalee preaching. The 
people are naturally apathetic, and here’ there is superadded 
such pervading avarice, such money-making selfishness, that it 
is difficult to secure any degree of attention, or even to’ excite 
any alarm for the safety of their own religion. Thousands 
there are, in fact, who cannot be said to have any religion at 
all. Preaching generally. becomes either a conversation, or a 
discussion in which the most arrant frivolities in argument are 
reiterated: with an obstinacy that wastes precious time, and 
wholly impedes the’ free‘ deliverance’ of ‘truths ‘that might 
quicken the conscience and save the soul alive. More, gener- 
ally speaking,’ cam be ‘done’ by way of direct preaching in 
Bengalee in the neighbourhood than in ‘the town of Calcutta, 
though: I think that missionaries: have. often too readily given 
way to the accumulation of acknowledged difficulties to be 
encountered in town. To desert it is hke abandoning one 
of the enemy’s strongest ‘holds and allowing him to occupy it 
undisturbed. fils 

“‘My labours in Bengalee preaching: have hitherto been ne- 
cessarily very limited. But there is a sphere now partially 
occupied, formerly almost unattempted: there is the instituting 
of Hnglish schools under a decidedly Christian management, 
and insisting on the inculcation of Christian truths. ‘The field 
may become one of the richest in bearing luxuriant fruits. 
We only want the necessary funds and qualified agents. The 
success that has attended the large school first established: has 
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infused a kind of new stimulus into the minds of ‘those most 
interested: in the Christian education of the natives, and in 
that alone much real good has been achieved. The work is 
excessively laborious and not a little expensive, but time will 
show its vast. importance. 1 .trust that you /are acquainted 
with the'various proposals already forwarded to the Assembly’s 
committee...I crave your special attention to the last, as being 
perhaps one of the most momentius: that) has-ever been for. 
warded from a heathen, land, referring chiefly to a union of all 
denominations in the support of a Central Institution for the 
more advanced. literary :and religious education. of promising 
nativeyouth; and to be under the exclusive control of the 
Assembly’s: committee. I ‘refer. you again to the printed pro- 
posals, sent home;and expect your powerful advocacy of} the 
measure, ) r 
» “Thousands can now talk Hnglish tolerably well. ’ Amongst 
these I labour a good deal, as this class, being of the better 
sort, has generally been neglected. | For'the last two or three 
months 1 have been delivering a) course of lectures on: the 
evidences of natural. and revealed» religion, to: about fifty 
of the more advanced, young. men who: have been educated 
atthe Hindoo College, aswell as of the class of East 
Indians who ‘have received a competent education. On the 
whole the effect is pleasing. .» Much discussion: takes place at 
times, but in the ‘end:objections:have hitherto been withdrawn. 

“Our church still droops.! ‘Were an acceptable preacher to 
officiate regularly it might: yet. bein some degree recovered 
from its degradation. I preach occasionally, and perceive clearly 
that. many are willing to attend, and under a different state of 
things would; but refuse at present on the presentation of:a plea 
which they hold to be sufficient.| Consequently many have joined 
other. communions permanently, many temporarily, and many 
live without the stated administration of ordinances. In this 
way that which once was a united community is now severed into 
fragments ; and that aid which would once have been and:now 
might be.afforded can.no longer be expected. » Oh let us have 
a pious and talented successor to Dr.-Brown, and much may 
yet be. done.. Another of the same stamp when the present 
incumbent retires, and, a, vast deal may be done towards re- 
storing our Zion... Such appointments: would immensely profit 
the Assembly’s Mission. Mr. Mackay, if he enjoy good health, 
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will.do wéll: But he does not appear to be strong, nor capable 
of undergoing much bodily fatigue, nor exertion in speech, all 
of which is so essential to the active discharge of a missionary’s 
duties. I wish the committee would bear in mind that a 
constitutional vigour of body is just as requisite asa vigorous 
activity. of mind, and piety and learning: Indeed it is not 
studying men that we want, but seipticdagit men who have 
-been and still are students.” 

“ Feb., 1834.—Awakened by the pleasing ‘success which has 
Pepto our humble efforts in Calcutta; some zealous friends 
‘at home, as I hear, are beginning to think that a new station 
‘might be opened. | Now, let me say at once:that nothing 
would prove more disastrous. Of ‘all «stations in India Cal- 
cutta is by far the most: important. © Its«population is a vast 
motley assemblage or congregation of persons from all parts:of 
Eastern. Asia. Of course the natives of Bengal greatly predom- 
inate, and next to these, immigrants from all the provinces of 
Gangetic India... A revolution of opinion here would be felt 
more or less throughout the Eastern world, and particularly 
among the millions that are the victims of idolatrous delusion 
and Brahmanical tyranny. It is of no ordimary importance, 
therefore, to make Calcutta the grand central station for con- 
-ducting missionary operations on an extended scale.” But we 
require a score more labourers, and if we had two score 
Calcutta alone and its neighbourhood would afford abundant 
scope for their best efforts for at least several years. to come. 
It has hitherto been a radical error in the organization of 
missions, to scatter the pioneers and so dilute and fritter away 
their strength, instead of concentrating their efforts on some 
well-chosen field. I sincerely trust that this is an error which 
the committee of Assembly will.endeavour to avoid, and that 
all their aim will be for years directed towards the strengthen- 
ing of the Calcutta station. 

+I perceive it was stated in the last Assembly by Mr: 
Thomson, of Perth, that the Assembly’s Institution should 
always remain a mere school. .No remark has astounded me 
more for many a year—the utter ignorance which it betrays 
of the wants of this people and the most probable means of 
supplying these with success! If. it'is to. continue a mere 
school, then I say that all the time, money and labour hitherto 
expended on it have been thrown away for nought. ' Instead - 
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of being an apparatus which God might bless as ‘the’ means 
of leading heathens to the way ot salvation through Christ, it 
would be*much more: likely to become a machine for. trans- 
- forming superstitious idolaters into rogues and) infidels... It. 
has been entirely overlooked that in’ this country there is a 
gigantic system of error to be rejected -erea system of truth 
can be embraced ;.and the few.years-which a boy can’ spend 
at: a mere school can barely suffice to open his. mind .to. the 
absurdity ‘and irrationality of the religion of his ancestors, a 
religion that closely intertwines itself with every feeling and: 
faculty of the’ soul, with every habit and. every action’ of life. 
But supposing that in a mere school you could succeed in 
overthrowing Hindooism, and in inculeating much of the 
knowledge of Christianity, still if the boy. be not confirmed 
im any belief, and you turn him adrift. amid a multitude of 
heathens the most licentious and depraved under the gun, 
what must be the consequence? I can only say from ex- 
perience, that his latter end must. be in all) respects worse 
than. the first. ) le [ 

“Our only encouragement is the hope of being able..to in- 
duce a certain proportion of those who enter as boys to remain 
with ‘us till they reach the age of puberty, and consequently, 
attain that maturity of judgment which may render know-. 
ledge, ; through... God’s. blessing, .operative and. impressions 
lasting. And were there no reasonable hope of securing: this. 
end, I would without hesitation say, ‘the sooner you abandon 
the, school, the better... .I, for one, could, not. lend; myself 
as an instrument in wasting the funds, of the benevolent. 
in Scotland in teaching young men a mere smattering of 
knowledge, to enable them to become more mischievous pests 
to society than they would have been in a state of absolute 
heathenism. On the other hand, if out of every ten that enter 
the. school even one. were to advance to the higher branches 
of secular and Christian education ;,were he to bécome in head 
and in heart a disciple of the Lord Jesus; and were a number 
with minds thus disciplined, enlarged, and sanctified, to. go 
forth from the Institution, what a leaven would be infused 
through the dense mass of the votaries of Hindooism! And 
what a rich and ample reward for all one’s labours, what a 
glorious return for all the money expended! I look to you, 
my dear sir, as one whose superior discernment can penetrate 
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this subject, and expose the erroneous views of such zealous 
but, in this instance, mistaken men as Mr. Thomson of Perth. 

“The school continues greatly to flourish. You may form some 
notion of what has been done, when I state that the highest 
class read and understand ‘any English book with the greatest 
ease; write and speak English with tolerable fluency ; have 
finished a course of geography and ancient history; have studied 
the greater part of the New Testament and portions of the Old ; 
have mastered the evidence from prophecy and miracles ; have, 
in ‘addition, gone through the common rules of algebra, three 
books of Buclid, plane trigonometry and logarithms. And I 
venture to say that; on all these subjects, the youths that com- 
pose the first class would stand no unequal comparison with 
youths of the’ same. standing in any seminary in Scotland. 
Other labours progress apace. My Tuesday evening lectures 
on ‘the evidences and doctrines of Christianity are still con- 
tinued. God has been pleased to bless them for the conver- 
sion of afew, and the obstinacy of many minds has been shaken. 
On Sunday evening I preach also in English to considerable 
ntimbers in a-small native chapel. There is cercainly much to 
ericourage, while’ there is much also to damp one’s zeal. 
Believe me, the people at home have far too exalted an idea of 
what has been done in India.” Still; much has been done ;: and 
that draws out the hope of soon doing still more. Let us not 
rest till the whole of India be the Lord’s.” . 


In all this warfare of the young apostle against the 
hoary citadel of Brahmanism, and in the retreat of 
the foremost of its men into the slough of theoretical 
atheism and practical immorality, or of vague theism 
and. a-dead: ethics,,we have seen the divine influence 
at work. To Calcutta. and Bengal, as. once to Je- 
rusalem and Syria, Christ was being manifested to 
destroy the works of the devil. We must now look 
more closely at the ‘human instrument He had chosen 
through which to pronounce the wonder-working spell, 
not only in the native city and for that generation, 
but, over all India and Southern Asia and. for the 
ages to, come. It was the Greek tongue. and ‘the 
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Roman order in that which was to all the race the 
fulness of the ages. In India the set time came with 
the English language, with the legislation and the 
administration, the commerce and the civilization of 
the British people. The Missionary had, thus far, 
done his work. The Governor-General in Council 
must now do his, . | AO 
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Lorp Witti1am Bentinck was ready. He had enjoyed 
what some call the drawbacks, but all true men pro- 
nounce to be the real advantage, of being a younger 
son. The second son of the third Duke of Portland, 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck was thrust out into 
positions where he developed for the good of human- 
ity all those virtues and that ability which had made 
Hans William, the founder of the house, second only 
to his friend William III. as a benefactor of Great 
Britain. Because, while still under thirty, he hap- 
pened to be Governor of Madras when the family of 
Tippoo provoked the mutiny of Vellore, Lord William 
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Bentinck’ was recalled: by the Court’ of Directors for 
exacly the same avowed reason which caused their own 
extinction after the Mutiny of 1857. . In the interval 
before. his: return’to India as..Governor-General the 
young administrator sectired.a constitution for Sicily, 
and, in 1814, he would have: réstored. the old republic 
of Genoa) but for Lord «Castlereagh’s stupidity... It 
‘was one of the many merits of George.Canning. that, 
during his: too brief term as’ Prime: Minister, he sent 
Lord William Bentinck .to govern all India. : Already, 
when Duff landed, had the .new Governor-General 
spent two -of the: seven years,which- have.,marked 
the page of British India with triumphs ‘hardly less 
brilliant than those,of the. Marquis Wellesley,..and 
paralleledonly by the later achievements’ of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie; . Had he,,.as he wished, been appointed 
the immediate successor of. ‘Lord. Hastings, instead 
of the weak Amherst; itis difficult. to decide. whether 
-he would-have prepared the way for. Duff’s mission of 
positive Christian truth and educational progress, or 
‘whether. his lofty benevolence would. not: have failed, 
like other premature ideals, for want of the concurring 
aids of a ready man and a ripe time. . As it was, it was 
well: that the purely educational, literary and. scien- 
tific reforms,.of his Government fell at the end. of 
‘his seven years’ career in the highest: office which any 
‘man can fill, next: to that of Premier of the) United 
Kingdom. att as fo 

It was well also that to the work. of Duff and: the 
legislative ‘and: administrative measures of Bentinck, 
applying the principles and results of that’ work to all 
India and for all time, there were added the indispens- 
able co-operation and, the supreme sanction ‘of, the 
British: people through Parliament. For the first 
fruit of the Reform Act of 1832 was the Hast India 
Company’s: charter of 1833, That charter withdrew 
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the last obstructions to the work of Duff and of every 
settler in India, missionary or journalist, merchant or 
planter, teacher or: captain of labour in any form. It 
converted the Company into a purely governing body, 
under a despotic | but»most ‘benevolent constitution so 
well fitted for the freedom and thevelevation ‘of long- 
oppressed races that the most democratic of English 
thinkers, Mr. John: Stuart Mill, has declared the sys- 
tom to be the best ever devised. That charter has the 
additional merit of giving men,‘as well as rendering 
possible’ a ‘constitutional system, to India. It added 
a law member ‘to’ the Governor-General’s ‘council or 
cabinet,’ then jof’ five, and created’ a commission to 
prepare codes of law and procedure such as have 
come next only to Christianity itself, from which they 
spring, in their. humanising» and elevating influence. 
To mention no others, these four men, Lord Macaulay, 
Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Henry S. Maine ‘and Sir 
James F. Stephen have together done more for the 
varied races and the corrupting civilizations of the 
peoples’of India than the jurists of Theodosius and 
Justinian’ effected for Europe, or the Code ‘Napoléon 
for modern France. | . 
The eloquence of the young Macaulay in carrying 
the Reform Act resulted in his appointment as one of 
the commissioners, ‘and then’ asthe secretary, under 
Lord) Glenelg ‘and along with Sir’ Robert Grant,: of 
the Board of Control. He was the master of the 
Court’ of Directors for eighteen months, and they’ for 
some time opposed his: nomination: as: the new law 
member: Was not the charter ‘of 1833 his doing, and 
was he not, at thirty-three, im' their eyes an intolerably 
conceited person? Six years older than his country- 
man and fellow Highlander, of whose doings he could 
not help being officially cognisant, little did’ he think 
that without himself the revival’ of letters and of faith, 
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- brought to ‘the birth by the young missionary, could 
not be perfected. So it is that God works by many 
and apparently incompatible instruments. For Ma- 
caulay was ever the apostle of the old Whig neutrality 
in religion, whether in India or in Treland, although 
his whole boyhood had been Steeped in the discussions 
of his father, of the Clapham men and Hannah More on 
the evangelization of the Hindoo and the N egro alike. 

It was not till June, 1834, that Macaulay reached 
Madras to join the Governor-General, then at the 
Neelgherry hills, while he sent his sister on to Cal- 
cutta, there to be the guest of Lady William Bentinck. 
Duff had just left India stricken down by almost deadly 
disease as we shall see, when in sultry September the 
Honourable the Law Member of Council took up his 
abode, under a salute of fifteen guns, in what is still 
the best, of the Chowringhee palaces, the Bengal Club. 
But none the less, Macaulay’s greatest work—greater 
than even his penal code and his Warren Hastings 
and Clive essays—was to be the legislative comple- 
tion of the young Scottish missionary’s policy. Yet 
Macaulay was never happy during his brief Indian resi- 
dence of three and half years. He did not know the 
magnitude, he had not his father’s faith to realize tho 
consequences, of the educational work between which 
and a re-reading of nearly all the best Greek and Latin 
authors he divided his leisure. In 1854, when Sir 
Barnes . Peacock completed his penal code, Macaulay 
wrote to his sister, ‘‘ Had this justice been done sixteen. 
years ago I should probably have given much more at- 
tention to legislation and much less to literature than 
I have done. Ido not know that I should have been 
either happier or more useful than I have been.” And 
in the glorious cold season of Bengal, so early as 
December, 1834, he had thus sighed out his “heim- 
wel’ to Mr. Macvey Napier, of Hdinburgh : “Calcutta 
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is called, and not without’ some reason, ‘the city of . 
palaces ;’ but I have seen nothing in the Hast like the 
view from the Castle Rock, nor expect to see anything 
like it till we stand there together again.” 

There was a third official, the warm personal zeal 
of whose co-operation drew him closer to Duff than 
the two rulers, without whom his energizings could 
not have been either so abiding or so imperial in their 
consequences—Charles Trevelyan. Like Sir Henry 
Durand at a later date, he had been compelled by 
public duty to report to Government the malversa- 
tion of a high civilian, an offence happily rare since 
Clive’s reforms. But Macaulay ‘himself | tells’ the 
story :— 


“Trevelyan is. almost eight-and-twenty. He was educated 
at the Charterhouse, and then went to Haileybury, and came 
out hither. In this country he has distinguished himself 
beyond any man of his standing, by his great talent for 
business; by his liberal and enlarged views of policy ; and 
by literary merit, which, for his opportunities, is considerable. 
He was at first placed at Delhi under ——, a very powerful 
and a very popular man, but extremely corrupt. This man 
tried to initiate Trevelyan in his own infamous practices. But 
the young fellow’s spirit was too noble for such things. When 
only twenty-one years of age he publicly accused , then 
almost at the head of the service, of receiving bribes from the 
natives. A perfect storm was raised against the accuser. He 
was almost everywhere abused and very generally cut. But, 
with a firmness and ability scarcely ever seen in any man so 
young, he brought his proofs forward, and after an inquiry of: 
some weeks fully made ont his case. was dismissed in 
disgrace, and is now living obscurely in ~England. The 
Government here and the directors as home applauded 
Trevelyan in the highest terms, and from that, time he has 
been considered as a man likely to rise to the very top of the 
service. 

"l'revelyan is a most stormy reformer. Lord William said to 
me, before any one had observed his attentions to Nancy : ‘That 
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man_is, almost always.on the right side in every question 3oand 
it.is well that it is so, for he gives a most confounded deal of 
trouble when he happens to take the wrong one.’ . He is quite 
at the head of that active party, among the younger servants 
of the Company, who take the side of improvement. In par- 
ticular, he is the soul of every scheme for diffusing éducation 
amoug the natives of this ‘country.’ | His reading has been 
very confined; but to the little that he ‘has read’ ‘he has 
brought,.a mind as active and restless.as Lord Brougham’s, 
and much more judicious and honest. -. - Heyhas no small 
talk. His mind is full of schemes of ‘moral .and political im- 
provement, and his zeal, boils over in his talk. His topics, even 
in courtship, are steam navigation, the education of the natives, 
the equalization of the sugar duties, the substitution of the 
Roman for the Arabic ‘alphabet in the oriental languages,’?* 


~ Trevelyan had not been a’ week in Calcutta when, in 
1831, he threw himself into the ‘different’ movements 
originated: by Daff:) In their first:interview the two 
young men soon found themselves absorbéd in) this 
question of all others—the advantage; the: positive 
necessity of using the English language. as the medium 
of all Christianizing and civilizing, all high educational 
and ‘administrative: efforts by its rulers to reach the 
natural aristocracy and leaders “of ‘the people, and 
through them to feed’ the vernaculars and raise the 
masses: © Duff’s plans, his experience, his success, were 
not: only accomplished facts, but had been then for 
twelve’months the talk and the imitation of every 
thoughtful and benevolent Englishman in the far Hast. 
Trevelyan told: how he himself, at: Delhi, had: been for 
four years’ speculating on the advantages of thus using 
the English language.” From: that hour he ‘clung ‘to 
the missionary, and became’ the principal link between 
his far-seeing practical principles on the one hand and 


* (The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by his nephew, George 
Otto Trevelyan, M.P.,, Second Edition, vol. i., p. 38?., 
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the coming action of Government in the same direc-' 
tion. It fell to Macaulay to advise-and to the Gover- 
nor-General to act under the following circumstances. 
When the British succeeded to the Muhammadan 
civil government of Bengal and Hindostan, on the 
Emperor Shah Alum’s grants to Clive at Benares in 
1765, Warren Hastings made the first and most en- 
lightened attempt to popularise the sacred books of 
Islam‘ and Brahmanism by Halhed’s translations. - It 
was in vain. When Lord Cornwallis was forced to put 
the judicial as well as revenue courts under British 
officers, he still made a barbarous Persian, as technical 
as the language of the Scottish courts, _ the. only 
lingual medium between the people and their new 
rulers. The earliest colleges, as we have seen, Muham- 
madan at Calcutta and Sanscrit at Benares, were created 
to prepare the few natives required as intermediaries 
between the Company’s civilians and their subjects. 
Thus an orientalism unworthy of the name of scholar- 
ship sprang up, grew by tradition in spite of English 
scholars like. Sir William, Jones, and widened the, 
gulf between the foreign ruler and the ignorant, 
oppressed and suspicious ruled. Lord Wellesley: was 
_ the first who had the genius to seek to correct the evil. 
In spite of the parsimonious Court of Directors, he 
established the College of Fort William. He put Carey 
and Buchanan practically at its head, to teach the 
vernacular as well as classical languages of the Hast, 
and to train the young ‘‘ writers ”’ with a view, as Duff 
described it, to “the formation of sound moral and 
religious habits, as much as. for the cultivation of all 
branches of professional or useful knowledge.” That 
college, like ‘the glorious little man ” its founder, 
sent forth a body of scholars and administrators to 
whom we owe the conquest and good government of 
India up to the next generation of their pupils, headed 
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by the Lawrences. and Durand, Thomason and. the 
Muirs: Some, like Lord Metcalfe, early corrected the 
orientalizing tendency of their studies by executive 
work on the widest scale, Others, like Sir W. Mac- 
naghten, intensified its evils by the narrowing work of 
a mere secretary to Government. Lord Minto’s ad- 
ministration, more brilliant in some respects than has 
yet been allowed, identified the growing orientalism, 
not with the toleration ‘in which-it was born, but: with 
antichristian anti-popular’ timidity. » Lord: Hastings, 
though personally friendly to the religious instruction 
of the, natives, found the oriental. mania’ in. this form 
too strong for him to let it grow. Sydney Smith’s 
brother, who-had made a fortune as Advocate-General 
in Calcutta, proposed the) educational clause in the 
charter of 1813, doubtless in the interest of. the 
‘Brahmanizing orientalists, who had almost unchecked 
influence with the Governor-General when it came to 
be applied. But whatever the intention, Parliament, 
led by the Grants and Wilberforce and deluged with 
petitions from the whole country, had: so worded the 
clausé. as’ to secure’ the. education of the whole 
people of India in positive truth of every kind, the 
revealed-truth of Christianity being no doubt as much 
in their mind as the superstitions of Brahmanism: and 
the Koran were in that of the minority. Like much 
else. in. human compromises, confessions and con- 
tracts, the language fortunately allowed of honest 
development according to the growing needs of the 
country andthe time. . . 

. Still the ‘orientalists, being in power on the spot, 
had the. unchecked administration of the money al- 
lowed for public instruction. In spite of Rammohun 
Roy, notwithstanding the expressed desire of the 
natives themselves for English, although the vernacu- 
Jars were barren and the classical books printed and 
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taught were not touched by one’ native who was not 
highily paid for submitting to learn them;'the British 
Government persisted’ in’ its’ folly. When: the’ ex- 
pedienéy of spending a ‘little of the grant ordered by 
Parliament’ on the Hindoo College established by ‘the 
natives themselves was forced on ‘the authorities, the 
agent whom they selected’ to-represent ‘them was ‘the 
most intense and least Christian of all the: oriental 
partythe assistant-surgeon, Horace Hayman Wilson. 
Hyven’in 1833, when the Company had to ‘render the 
next» account of “its: stewardship, the Government 
Committee‘of: Public Instruction was equally divided 
between Oriento-maniacs and Anglo-maniacs, as they 
called eachother.» What the teaching: was in ‘the 
partially English Hindoo’ College we have seen.’ It 
remained in the Benares Sarlddrib College exactly what 
Bishop Heber described it’to have’ been during his tour 
in Upper'India. Under a grant’ ordered by Parliament 
on ithe «pressure of the Christian’ public, and: ad- 
ministered by: a Christian Government, a professor 
lecturing on:a terrestrial globe identified Mount Meroo 
with: the North Pole; declared that the tortoise of 
the Hindoo cosmogony’supported the earth from under 
the South Pole, pointed to Padalon in the: centre’ of 
the globe; and demonstrated‘ how the sum went round 
the earth every day and visited the’ signs of the! Zodiac! 
Well might the teaching of such rubbish” in ‘a state 
college excite the wonder of the Bishop. But that was 
harmless compared swith what was taught: elsewhere, 
and even with the obscenely idolatrous teaching which 
lingered in:Government school-books ‘till Lord North- 
rook purged them three ahem ago, if mgs sin be 
yet purged. 

When Meelvol famed came to the support of Duff, and 
adopted his plans as well as his principles’ as the only 
policy for Government, the Brahmanizing five in the 
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Government committee were these: The Honble. H. 
Shakespear was a colleague of the Governor-General, 
and only as such was dangerous. Mr. H, Thoby Prin: 
Sep and Mr. James Prinsep were brothers. The latter, 
an uncovenanted officer of the Mint, was the greatly 
lamented scholar who’ fell an early victim to.his too 
eager researches into the inscriptions on ¢oins and 
rocks which he deciphered. The former was one of the 
under-secretaries to Government at that time, was a 
greater scholar in Arabic and Persian than his brother, 
was afterwards director; member of Parliament, and 
member of the: Secretary of State’s council, and’ died 
at eighty-six, the day before Duff. William Hay Mac- 
naghten was a Charterhouse boy, who from the day he 
landed in India, first'as a cadet and then as a civilian, 
mastered the several languages of south and north, 
proved the most extraordinary scliolar in the classical 
tongues ever turned out by Fort William College, and 
‘was trusted by Lord William Bentinck beyond any 
other secretary... His evil policy and sad fate in’ Cabul 
make his career most tragic. These, with the zealous 
‘secretary of the committee, Mr. T. C. C. Sutherland, 
made the orientalists very formidablo antagonists. 
The Anglicists were no less strong, however. - Fore- 
most among them was’ the greatest land-revenue au- 
thority, Robert Mertins Bird, who corrected and com- 
pleted the work of Holt Mackenzie, author of the first 
official minute on education, and at whose feet Lord 
Lawrence sat asa revering pupil. Mr. J. B. Colvin 
was he who died in Agra Fort during the mutiny, 
Lieutenant-Governor. Sir Charles Trevelyan atoned 
for the probably routine efficiency of Messrs. Saunders 
and Bushby, who always voted straight. We must in 
justice to these two main parties add a third, whom we 
may describe as Vernacularists. Allying himself with 
the Serampore men then left, with Dr. Marshman and 
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his son in the Friend of India, Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, 
long the first authority on Tibetan Buddhism, advo- 
cated the foundation of a normal vernacular institution 
to manufacture good teacliers, reliable translators and 
pure books. English, he urged, would be as bad as 
Persian, Arabic’ and Sanscrit, which had ‘‘ proved the 
curse ’” of India, ‘not so much by reason of the false 
doctrines they have inculcated as by reason of the 
administrative mystery they have created and upheld.” 

All that was good, or possible at. the time, in Mr. 
Hodgson’s then really remarkable proposal Mr. Duff 
had already advocated or actually carried into effect. 
His school and college long proved to be the first of. 
normal training institutions in India, which, indeed, 
has had no others worthy of the name save those 
established by the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society since the mutiny. The vernacular department 
of his school, fitting into the English and ultimately 
the Sanscrit classes, secured all that the great orien- 
talist of Nipal wanted. But Hodgson, in common with 
his less enlightened fellows on the committee, could not 
see that while the natives themselves desired English, 
while it was administratively necessary as well as politi- 
cally desirable to give them facilities for mastering the ~ 
Kinglish literature as well as language, no body of truth, 
scientific, historical or ethical, not to say Christian, could 
be conveyed to the natives through their then barren 
vernaculars or’ sealed classical tongues. The Govern- 
ment, like the missionaries, must begin at both ends: at 
the vernacular that the people’ might at least read and 
write their own language intelligently, and at the higher 
or English end that thence their own teachers might 
convey the material and even the terms of truth to 
them through the vernacular ; and in time to the learned 
through the Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian. Writing of 
this period Duff declared :—‘I saw clearly and ex- 
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pressed myself strongly to the effect that ultimately; 
ina generation or two, the Bengalee, by Improvement, 
might become the fitting medium of Huropean know: 
ledge. But at that time it was but a poor language, 
like English before Chaucer, and had in it, neither 
by translation nor original composition, no works em- 
bodying any subjects of study beyond the: merest 
elements. As a native of the Highlands I vividly 
realized the fact that the Gaelic language, though power- 
ful for lyric and other poetry and also: for popular 
address, contained no works that could possibly meet 
the objects of a higher and comprehensive education. 
Hence those who sought that found it in English col- 
leges, and returned as teachers and preachers to dis- 
tribute the treasures of knowledge acquired through 
English among the Gaelic people.” | 

Just when, in 1834, Duff’s success, Trevelyan’s 
earnestness, and the increasing urgency'of the de- 
‘spatches from the Court of Directors drafted by ‘his 
friend Mr. James Mill* had produced a dead-lock in the 
‘Committee of Public Instruction, Macaulay was. ap- 
pointed its president. But he declined to acti until the 
‘Government, of which he was a member, should have 
decided the question of policy in its executive capacity. 
‘And to him, as law member, the preliminary duty was 
assigned. of declaring whether the Governor-General in 
Council could legally apply to English education the 
grant ordered by the Parliament of 1813, and hitherto 
reserved for a so-called .orientalism.. On the 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1835, he submitted to. Lord William: Bentinck 


_-* In 1836 Macaulay wrote to his father :—“I have been a sin- 
cere mourner for Mill. He and-+I were on the best terms, and his 
services at the India House were never so. much needed as at this 
time. I hada most kind letter from him a few weeks before I 
heard of his death. He has a son just come out, to whom I have 
shown such little attentions as are in my power.” 
9 
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that minute which, while’as: striking a specimen of his 
written style as even the passage on. Burke in_ his 
** Warren Hastings ”’ pronounced’ by: his biographer 
‘“‘ unsurpassed,” proved: to be the first charter of in- 
tellectual liberty forthe: people of India; the educa- 
tional despatch. of 1854 based. on Duff's evidence: before 
a Parliamentary committee being the second. 

In that minute Macaulay began by showing that the 
lakh of rupeés set apart by order of Parliament was not 
only for “reviving literature in India,’’ but algo for 
* the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of 'the’.British: terri- 
tories.’’. These words, he said, are *‘ alone sufficient. to 
authorize all the changes for which I..contend.” . But 
so terribly was he in earnest that he proposed, if his 
colleagues in council differed from ‘him, to do what 
would now be-impossible,—to pass'a short Act rescind- 
ing that former clause of the charter of 1813. 0n which 
the orientalists based. their opposition. .He was. him- 
self indeed the author of the charter of 1833 more 
than any other man, even Lord Glenelg, and he..was 
the most constitutional of Whigs. But, nevertheless, 
to propose that a local legislature, and such a legis- 
Jature as that of India was till Lord Dalhousie’s time, 
should quietly abolish an Act of Parliament, was daring 
even then.: The proposal was unnecessary, for’ his 
opinion as the responsible legal adviser of the Governor- 
General was .sufficient.. In twelve pages like this. he 
then proceeded'to prove that, being “‘free to employ 
our funds as we choose, we ought to employ them in 
teaching what is best worth knowing; that English is 
better worth knowing than Sanscrit’ or Arabic ; that 
the natives are desirous ‘tobe taught’ English and 
are not desirous to be taught Sanscrit or Arabic; 
that neither as the languages of law nor as the lan- 
guages of religion have the Sanscrit, and Arabic, any 
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peculiar claim ‘to our encouragement; that it is POssi« 
ble to make natives of this country thoroughly good 
English scholars, and that to'this end our efforts ought 
to be directed.” Mr. Thoby Prinsep replied after the 
Anglo-Indian fashion, which conducts'all deliberate dis- 
eussion by then written and now printed minutes, often 
of value second only to Macaulay’s, and’ too seldom 
ordered by Parliament to be ‘published. Able as that 
councillor was, even in his blindness and to the last 
hour of his duties in the India Office, his vain repre- 
sentations called forth only this rejoinder, scratched 
in pencil, from the law member: “TI remain not only 
unshaken but confirmed in all my opinions on the 
general question. I may have committed a’ slight mis- 
take or two as to details, and I may have oceasionally 
used an epithet which might with advantage be soft- 
ened down. But I donot retract the substance of a 
single proposition I have advanced.” ) 
Never did what his enemies called his “conceit,” 
and hostile critics afterwards used to denounce as his 
“obstinacy,” stand the world’ in better stead. ‘He 
fought for the enlightenment of the millions of our 
Indian Empire as it then was, and of millions’ yet 
unborn. While in the same’ breath he officially and 
personally advocated religious neutrality, it was a 
true neutrality, intended to prevent the hostility of 
Hindooizing foreigners to Christian liberty and prin- 
ciples, and he stood forth the greatest ally the Indian 
missionary has ever had. It was not only English 
that Macaulay‘ persuaded the Government to teach, 
it was the recognition of the equality of children 
of all’ castes in the public schools, from which the 
Brahmanizing orientalists had weakly excluded all but 
the Brahmans. When he fairly joined the committee 
he penned such ink-blotted sentences as these in the 
minute-book which circulated from member to mem- 
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ber : “No such distinction ought to be tolerated in any 
school supported by us.” ‘The general rule clearly 
ought to be that all classes should be treated alike, 
and should be suffered to intermingle freely.’’ It was 
only Duff and the Christian missionaries who had up 
to this time disregarded caste and idolatrous. festi- 
vals alike in their schools, and. who had. begun not 
only to ask’ but to receive fees for the secular instruc- 
tion, such as the respectable poor could pay and as 
would make them value aright. the instruction they 
received.. But it was much that the Government 
should at that time follow the same just and tolerant 
course. ene B . 

. Nor was it in this only that Macaulay, ‘as an 
educationist, followed Duff, through Trevelyan as the 
intermediary.. In public instruction, as in everything 
else, principles are little without the men to give them 
effect. Even after tempting the missionary’s assist- 
ants, like:-Mr. Clift, to leave him, Government. could 
not get teachers worth the name. In the days before 
normal schools Macaulay wrote in the'‘old minute 
book, ‘“‘ Teaching is an art to be learned by practice. 
I am satisfied that it will soon be found necessary to 
import from England, or rather from Scotland, a re- 
gular supply of masters for the Government schools.” 
And from the first, again following Duff more or less 
consciously, Macaulay looked on English as the indis- 
pensable preliminary to. the true education of the 
people in their own, vernaculars. He thus supported 
a proposal to teach Hindee at Ajmer :— “ An order 
to give instruction in the English language is, by 
necessary implication, an order to give instruction, 
where that instruction is required, in the vernacu- 
lar language. For what is meant by teaching a 
boy a foreign language ?. ‘Surely this, the’ teaching 
him what words in the foreign language correspond to 
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certain words in his own vernacular language, the 
enabling him to translate from the foreign language 
into his own vernacular language, and vice versd. We 
learn one language, our mother tongue, by noticing 
the correspondence between words and things. » But 
all the languages which we afterwards study we learn 
by noticing the correspondence between the words in 
those languages and the words in our own mother 
tongue. The teaching the boys at Ajmer, therefore, 
to read and write Hindee seems to me to be bond jide 
apart of an English education. To teach them Per- 
sian would be to set up a rival, and, as I apprehend, a 
very unworthy rival to the English language.” 

So, just seven years before, Duff had not only 
written but acted in the case of Bengalee, and for the 
first time in the Hast. Before he left India Macaulay 
was able, sympathetically with the objects of the mis- 
sionaries, to write to his father in language that reads 
like an extract from Duff’s earlier official reports to 
Dr. Inglis:—< Our English schools are flourishing 
wonderfully, We find it difficult, indeed in some 
places impossible, to provide instruction for all who 
want it. At the single town of Hooghly fourteen 
hundred boys’ are learning English. The effect of 
this education on the Hindoos is prodigious. No 
Hindoo who has received an English education eyer 
remains sincerely attached to his religion. Some 
continue to confess it as matter of policy; but many 
profess themselves’ pure deists, and) some embrace 
Christianity. It is my firm belief that if our plans 
of education ‘are followed up there ‘will not be a single 
idolater among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty 
years hence.” 

_ Having, as a colleague of Macaulay’s, endorsed his 
opinions in, a minute, as Governor-General in Council 
Lord William Bentinck thus issued the decree of the 
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7th March, 1835, which fitly closed the long list ‘of 
services to the people of India and his own country 
such as the former have immortalized by the statue 
with its inscription fronting the Town-hall of Calcutta, 
and as the latter has expressed through the eulogium 
penned by Macaulay :-— 


“1st. His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of 
European. literature and science among the natives of India, 
and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of educa- 
tion would be best employed on English education alone. 

2nd. But it is not the intention of his Lordship in Council 
to abolish any college or school of native learning, while the 
native population shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves 
cf the advantages which it affords ; and his Lordship in Council 
directs. that all the existing professors and students at all the 
institutions under the superintendence of the committee shall 
continue to receive their stipends. .But his Lordship in Coun- 
cil decidedly objects to the practice which has hitherto prevailed 
of supporting the students during the period of their education, 
He conceives that the only effects of such a system can be to 
give artificial encouragement to branches of learning which, in . 
the natural course of things, would be superseded by more 
useful studies ; and he directs that no stipend shall be given to 
any student that may hereafter enter at any of these institu- 
tions, and that when any professor of oriental learning shall 
vacate his situation the committee shall report to the Govern- 

ment the number and state of the class, in order that the 
Government may be able to decide upon. the ea perenne of 
appointing a successor. 

“8rd. It has come to the. knowledge of the Governor- 
General in, Council, that a/ large sum has been expended by 
the committee on the printing of oriental works; his Lordship 
in Council directs that no. portion of the funds shall hereafter 
be so employed. 

“4th. His Lordship in Council directs that ‘ait the funds 
which these reforms will leave at the disposal of the committee 
be henceforth employed in imparting to the ‘native population 
a knowledge of English literature and science through the 
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medium of the English language ; and his Lordship in Council 

requests: the committee to submit to Government, with all. 

expedition, a plan for the accomplishment of this purpose.”?”— 
_(Signed,) “H. T. Privszp, Secretary to Government.” 


Rhadakant Deb and Russomoy Dutt, the native 
leaders of the orthodox ‘and the liberal Bengalees; 
were at once added. to the committee; for even the 
orthodox had never approved of the fanatical and, in 
relation to them; false orientalism of Dr. H. H. Wilson 
and his associates.» The Prinseps, one’ of whom had 
officially signed the decree, led the’ Bengal Asiatic 
Society in an’ attack upon “ the destructive, unjust, 
unpopular and impolitic resolution, not far outdone by 
the destruction of the Alexandrine library itself,” and 
memorialised the Court of Directors against it. What 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, after all the experience of the 
past ‘half-century, still thinks of Duff and-his share 
in the triumph, that veteran’ reformer has enabled us 
thus to learn :— | | : 

‘Our concern,” he writes to ‘us, “is with the part 
performed by Dr. Duff at this crisis of Indian ‘history. 
When he arrived in India the first’ marvellous results 
of the education given at the Hindoo College had begun 
to appear.’ Newly acquired freedom had led to a state 
of intellectual exaltation, and, seeing that the religious 
system they had been taught to venerate had no foun- 
dation, the young men jumped to the conclusion: that 
all religion was priestcraft: Dr. Duff then came for- 
ward as a defender’ of the truth of ‘Christianity, and 
in several ‘public disputations he converted some.and 
enforced respect upon all. But he did a great deal 
more than this. He clearly appreciated the new intel- 
lectual and moral power which had appeared on the 
field; and had the sagacity to distinguish between its 
present abuse and the important use to which, under 

proper direction, it might be applied in aid of the. 
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Christian cause. There was a general demand for 
education, and he proposed to meet it by giving reli- 
gious education. Up to that time preaching had been 
considered the orthodox regular mode of missionary 
action, but Dr. Duff held that the receptive plastic 
minds of children might be moulded from the first 
according to the Christian system, to the exclusion of 
all heathen teaching, and that the best preaching to 
the rising generation which soon becomes the entire 
people, is the ‘line upon line, precept: upon precept ; 
here a little, and there a little,’ of the schoolroom. 
Reconstruction upon, a*sound basis would then be 
linked. with the destruction of ancient error. What- 
ever difficulties the Government might have, the mis- 
sionary societies were free to offer religious education 
to all who were willing to accept it. 

‘‘The remarkable success of the school ier De 
Duff opened: at Caleutta: on these principles, and’ the 
influence it had in promoting the establishment of 
similar, institutions in other’ parts of India, are. well 
known; but account should also be taken of the direct 
access thus gained to the future leaders of the people, 
and of the new respect paid to missionaries. as. tutors 
of young native chiefs and other highly considered 
persons. These were great. and pregnant reforms, 
which must always give Dr. Duff a high place among 
the benefactors of mankind, . The indirect influence of 
his exertions upon the action of. the Government was 
at least’ equally important. . The, example ‘of. his suc- 
cess, and the stimulus given by him to the. popular 
demand for English education, entered largely into the 
causes which brought about the Resolution of Govern- 
ment of the, seventh of March, 1835.” 

- Duff’s own attitude and criticism of the last act of 
Lord: William Bentinck will be found in that which is, 
historically, the most important of his many pamphlets, 
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his ‘‘ New Era of the English Language and English 
Literature in India.” With the culture that had 
marked his whole school and university studies, he 
recognised the attractions of a genuine oriental scholar- 
ship, and reproached his countrymen for their indif- 
ference to it, for ‘persevering in a. truly barbarous 
ignorance of one of the most remarkable nations 
‘and countries on the face of the globe.” Following 
that remark of a contemporary historian, Duff con- 
tinued :— 


“Tf poetry and romance and chivalry be an object of pursuit, 
are there not ample. stores of. poetic -effusion and romantic 
legend that might not be disclaimed as unworthy by any of the 
older nations of Europe ? and are the records of any state more 
crowded with the recital of daring adventures and deeds: of 
heroism than the annals of Rajasthan?. If philology, where 
can we find the match of the Sanscrit, perhaps the most 
copious and certainly the most elaborately refined of all lan- 
guages, living or dead? If antiquities, are there not monu- 
mental remains and cavern temples scarcely less stupendous 
than those of Egypt? and ancient sculptures, which, if inferior 
in ‘majesty and expression,’ in richness and variety of orna- 
mental tracery, almost rival those of Greece? If natural 
history, where is the mineral kingdom more exuberantly rich, 
the vegetable or animal more variegated, gorgeous, or gigantic ? 
If the intellectual and moral history of man, are there not 
masses of subtile speculation and fantastic philosophies, and 
infinitely varied and unparalleled developments of every prin- 
ciple of action that has characterized fallen degraded humanity ? 
If an.outlet for the exercise of philanthropy, what field on the 
surface of the globe can be compared to Hindostan, stretching 
from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Himalaya to Cape 
Comorin, in point of magnitude and accessibility combined, ~ 
and peculiarity of claims on British Christians, the claims of 
not less than a hundred and thirty millions of fellow-subjects, 
sunk beneath a load of the most debasing superstitions, and 
the cruelest idolatries that ever polluted the surface of the 
earth, or brutalized the nature of man?” 
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~ Having used official documents to show the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland wherein the ‘follies of the 
Calcutta orientalists’ abuse of the public money differed 
from the pursuit of an enlightened scholarship, thé 
missionary vindicated the propriety and excellence ‘of 
the decree which restored the Government position 
of strict neutrality by allowing English to take’ its 
place beside the'classical and vernacular ‘languages’ of 
the’ people. of India, according to their own demand, 
and with a view to purify the former while enriching 
the latter :— 


“As concerns the interests and ‘glory of the Government 
itself, its dissemination of its own language and literature, far 
from being impolitic, seems the only wisé and’ magnanimous 
policy. The vast influence of language in moulding ‘national 
feelings and habits, more especially if fraught with superior 
stores of knowledge, is too little attended to and‘ too imade- 
‘quately ‘understood. In this respect we are in the rear of 
nations some of which we are apt to despise as semi-barbarous. 
When the Romans conquered a province 'they forthwith set 
themselves to the task of ‘ Romanizing’ it ; that is, they strove 
to create a taste for their own more refined language and liter- 
ature, and thereby aimed at turning’ the song and the romance 
and the history—the thought and the feeling and fancy, of the 
subjugated people, into Roman channels, which fed and aug- 
mented Romish’ interests. And has Rome not succeeded ? 
Has she not saturated every vernacular dialect with which she 
came in coutact with terms copiously drawn from her own? 
Has she not thus perpetuated for ages after her ‘sceptre moul: 
ders in the dust the magic influence of her character: and 
name ? Has she not stamped the impress of her own genius 
on the literature and the laws of almost every European king- 
dom, with a fixedness that has remained unchanged up to the 
present hour ? 

“ And who can tell to what extent the strength and perpe- 
tuity of the Arabic domination is indebted to the Caliph Walid, 
who issued’ the celebrated decree that the language of the 
Koran should be ‘the universal language of the Muhammadan 
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world, so that, from ‘the Indian Archipelago/ to. Portugal, it 
actually became the language of religion, of literature, ot Bom 
ernment and generally of ‘common life? ? 

““And who can estimate the extent of iddonbs exerted in 
India by the famous edict of Akbar, the greatest and the wisest 
far of the sovereigns of the House of Timur?) Of this edict 
an authority already. quoted thus wrote, about, six years ago: 
“The great Akbar established the Persian language as the 
language of business and of polite literature throughout. his 
extensive dominions, and the popular tongue naturally became 
deeply impregnated with it. The literature and the language 
of the country thus became identified with the’ genius of 
his dynasty; and this has tended more than anything else to 
produce ’a kind of intuitive veneration: for the family, which 
has long survived’ even the destruction, of their. power; and 
this feeling . will’ continue. to exist until:we. substitute the 
English language for the Persian, which will dissolve the spell, 
and direct the ideas and. the sympathies of the natives towards 
their present rulers.” ‘The ‘ until,’ which only six years ago 
pointed so doubtfully to the faite: has, sooner than could have 
been anticipated, been converted into an event of’ past history. 
And'to Lord W. Bentinck ‘belongs the honour of this’ noble 
‘achievement. ‘He it was:who first resolved to supersede the 
Persian, in the political department of the public service, by 
the substitution.of the English, and laid the foundation for the 
same in every department, financial and judicial, as well as 
political. And having thus by one act created a necessity, 
and consequently an increased and yearly increasing demand 
for English, he next consummated the great design by super- 
adding the enactment under review, which provides the re- 
quisite means for supplying the demand that’ had been pre- 
viously created. And this united Act now bids fair to out- 
rival in importance the edicts of the Roman, the Arabic and 
the’ Mogul emperors, inasmuch as the English language is in- 
finitely more ‘fraught with the seeds of truth in every province 
of literature, science and religion than the languages of Italy, 
Arabia or Persia ever’ were.’ Hence it is that 1 venture to 
hazard the‘ opinion, that Lord W. Bentinck’s double act for 
the encouragement and: diffusion of the English language and 
English literaturé in the Hast will, long after contemporaneous 
‘party interests and individual jealousies and ephemeral rival- 
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ries have sunk into oblivion, be hailed by a grateful and bene- 
fited posterity as the greatest master-stroke of sound policy 
that has yet characterized the administration of the British 
Government in India.” 


Let the Government, he urged, use the Asiatic 
Society of Sir William’ Jones and James Prinsep as 
the official organ for dispensing its patronage of stand- 
ard oriental writers and their translations. But for 
the true education of the learned themselves, as well 
as for the elevation of the illiterate millions, the vast 
ocean of oriental literature deserves Firdousi’s satire 
on Ghuzni in all its glory: “ The magnificent. court of 
Ghuzni is a sea, but'a sea without bottom and without 
shore. I have fished in it long, but have not found 
any pearl.” ‘Is it not one thing,” asked Duff, ‘‘to re- 
gard a literature as an inexhaustible field for literary, 
scientific and theological research, and quite another to 
cherish it as the sole nursery of intellect, morals and 
religion ?”?. Nor was one who knew the relation of the 
‘English to his own Gaelic vernacular so enthusiastic 
for English as to dream that it could ever supersede 
the mother tongues of millions, or do more than give 
them a new wealth and power. He thus concluded 
his vindication of the enactment, and. proceeded to 
show where it fell short of his own ideal :— 


‘© Who, then, will hesitate in affirming that, in the meantime, 
the Government has acted wisely in appointing the English 
language as the medium. of communicating. English literature 
and science to the select youth of India? And who will ven- 
ture to say that the wisdom of the act would be diminished 
if it guaranteed the continuance of English as the medium 
until the living spoken dialects of India became ripened, by the 
copious infusion of expressive terms, for the formation of a 
new and improved national literature? . | 

“What will be the ultimate effect of these yearly augmenting 
-educationary forces? We say ultimate with emphasis, because 
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we are no visionaries. We do not expect miracles. We do 
not anticipate sudden and instantaneous changes. But we do 
look forward with confidence to a great ultimate revolution. 
We do regard Lord W. Bentinck’s Act as laying the foundation 
of a train of causes which may for a while operate so insensibly 
as to pass unnoticed by careless or casual observers, but not 
the less surely as concerns the’ great and momentous issue. 
Like the laws which silently, but with resistless power, regu- 
late the movements of the material universe, these education- 
ary operations, which are of the nature and force of moral 
laws, will proceed onwards till they terminate in effecting a 
universal change in the national mind of India. The’ sluices 
of a superior and quickening knowledge have already been 
thrown open; and who shall dare to shut them up? The 
streams of enlivening information have begun to flow in upon 
the dry and parched land, and who will venture to arrest their 
progress? As well might we ask with the poet :— 


“ ¢Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 
Forget her thunders and recall her fires ?. 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, while you go by P’ 


‘“* But highly as we approve of Lord W: Bentinck’s enactment 
so fur as it goes, we must, ere we conclude, in justice to our 
own views and to the highest and noblest cause on earth, take 
the liberty of strongly expressing our own honest conviction 
that it does not go far enough. Truth is better than error in 
any department of knowledge, the humblest as well as the 
most exalted. Hence it is that we admire the moral intrepid- 
ity of the man who decreed that, in the Government institu- 
tions of India, true literature and true science should hence- 
forth be substituted in place of false literature, false science 
and false religion. But while we rejoice that true literature 
and science is to be substituted in place of what is demon- 
strably false, we cannot but lament that no provision whatever 
has been made for substituting the only true religion—Chris- 
tianity—in place of the false religion which our literature and 
science will inevitably demolish. . . 

“ Our maxim has. been, is now, and ever will be this :— 
Wherever, whenever, and. by whomsoever Christianity is sacri- 
ficed on the altar of worldly expediency, there and then must the 
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supreme goo of man lie bleeding at its base. But because a 
Christian. government has chosen to neglect its duty towards 
the religion which it. is sacredly bound to uphold, is that any 
reason ae the Churches of Britain should neglect-their duty 
too? Let us be aroused, then, from our lethargy, and strive 
to accomplish our part... If, we are wise in. time, we may con- 
vert. the act, of the Indian. Government into an ally and a 
friend, . The extensive erection of a machinery for the destrac- 
tion of. ancient superstition we may regard as opening up new 
facilities, in the good providence of God, for the spread 
of the everlasting gospel, as serving the part. of a humble 
pioneer in clearing away a huge’mass of rubbish that would 
otherwise. have tended to impede the free dissemination of 
divine: truth. Wherever a-Government seminary is founded, 
which shall have the effect of battering down idolatry and 
superstition, there let us, be prepared to plant a Christian in- 
stitution that shall, through the blessing of Heaven, be the 
instrument of rearing the beauteous snp ers eearo) of Chris- 
tianity on the ruins of both. 

“ Already has the Church of Scotland nobly entered upon 
the great field; but let her remember that she has only crossed 
the border. Already has she taken up a bold and command- 
ing position in front of the enemy ;, but let her not forget that 
the warfare is only begun. Let her arise, and in the name 
of the Lord march forward to take possession of the land. 
Already has she given evidence: of the possibility, and an 
example of the mode of turning the Government schemes of 
education to profitable account... Where the Government had 
established its first English college there did: she station her 
first missionaries and plant her’ first. Christian institution. 
And some of the most talented of the young men reared in 
the Government college became, through the grace of the Divine 
Spirit, her first converts,: the first-fruits of her missionary 
labours in Hindostan. 

“We have often wondered at the boldness of ne conception 
of a celebrated statesman, who, when taunted on the occasion 
of the last:invasion. of Spain by France, as to the diminution of 
British influence and the. declension of British interests in the 
councils of Hurope, which that event, seemed to indicate, rose up 
in the British senate, andin substance made the magnificent re- 
ply : ‘ While others were torturing their minds on account of the, 
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supposed disturbance of the equilibrium’ of power among the 
European states, I looked at the possessions of Spain’ on the 
other side of the Atlantic: Ilooked at the Indies, and I called 
in the new world to redress the balance of the old”. What is 
there to prevent the Church of Scotland* from attempting to 
emulate, in a much higher and holier sense, the magnanimous 
spirit of this reply? If she awake and arise, and put forth 
all her latent energies in behalf of the perishing heathen; may 
she not, in reference to the glowing prospects of Christianity 
in the East, be yet privileged to show that, at a time. when 
many upbraided her with the diminution of influence at home, 
and others were racking their ingenuity in adjusting the dis- 
turbed equilibrium of her power, she looked at the dominions 
of idolatry across the great ocean; she looked at the Indies 
and, through the blessing of God, called in a new Church to 
redress the balance of the old?” 


~ With the sensitive modesty which ever marked him, 
the eloquent adapter of Canning’s saying made no allu- 
sion to his own part in.this result, of which Trevelyan 
writes that it ‘entered largely” into the official side 
of the revival, and how much more largely into the 
spiritual! In the next year’s report which he drafted, 
Trevelyan, remembering John Knox though writing of 
purely secular schools, declared it to be! the Govern- 
ment committee’s aim to establish a vernacular school 
in every village of India, and to endow a college for 
Western learning ultimately in every zillah or county 
town. In that one year the Government English schools 
were doubled in number, in Bengal and Northern India 
alone rising to twenty-seven.» Accepting that so far, 


-* The reason why the Church of Scotland is here singled out for 

special notice is, that the whole of the preceding article happened 
to be originally inserted in the Charch of Scotland Magazine. The 
author, however,.equally rejoices in all the real success that has 
attended the missionary labours of other Churches and societies, 
and unites with all that sincerely love the Lord Jesus in earnest 
prayer and supplication for their increasing prosperity.—A. D. 
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the new demand of its first missionary was, that the © 
Scottish and other Churches should plant an insti- 
tution beside such secular schools, to supply the 
people with the lacking elements of positive moral and 
spiritual truth. That, too, he of all men brought 
about, alike by the stimulus he gave to the other 
Churches to follow his example, and by the. tolerant, 
catholic grant-in-aid system, which he did not sueceed 
in securing till Parliament again interfered in 1853. 

The conflict which resulted in the decree of 1835, 
and the discussion to which that ordinance in its turn 
gave rise, left a curious trace on the writings of Mr. 
Gladstone and Macaulay three years after. Mr. Duff’s 
complaint that the Government of India had made no 
provision for putting Christianity in the place of the 
false faiths which a true science and literature were 
destroying, rests on precisely the same principle to 
advocate which Mr. Gladstone, in 1838, published his 
first book on “The State in its Relations with the 
Church.”” When, on his return from India, Macaulay 
wrote his well-known essay on that most’ earnest 
volume, he met the proposition that the propagation 
of religious truth is one of the principal ends of 
Government, as Government, by considerations drawn 
from his Indian experience... From the other extreme 
of political expediency he assumed that ‘the Govern- 
ment of India, while it “ought indeed to desire to 
propagate Christianity,” should not attempt such 
substitution of the true for the false, because it. 
would inevitably destroy our empire. 

Thus was begun, first practically and then legis- 
Jatively, that revival of letters in India, of which, 
referring to the Renaissance of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, Macaulay had written in his famous 
minute: ‘‘ What the Greek and Latin were to the 
contemporaries of More and Ascham, our tongue is to. 
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the people of India.” Similarly Duff had reasoned 
years before that was written: What the Christian 
Reformation did for Europe through the Greek tongue, 
the Roman law and the Bible in the vernaculars, it 
will similarly do for India and further Asia through . 
the English language and the. British administration. . 

It is difficult to say whether he showed more genius in 
instinctively seizing the position in 1830, in working 
out the parallel down to 1835, or. in influencing the 
Indian Government andthe British public by his 
heaven-born enthusiasm and fiery eloquence. | 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1833-1835. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN INDIA—SCIENOE AND. 
ics LETTERS. 


The Duff-Bentinck Period.—The Aryan Witness to Christian Doe- 
trine.— Medical Science and Practice in Vedic times.—Charaka 
and Susruta.— First Attempt of an Indian Government at Medical 
Teaching in 1822.—Dnff Protests against the Unscientific Folly 
of the Orientalists—Lord William Bentinck’s Committee.—Sir 
C. Trevelyan’s Narrative-—Duff’s Brahmanical Students offer to 
Dissect the Human Subject.—The Bengal Medical College created. 
—Bramley, Henry Goodeve and the First Professors.—Modosoo- 
dun Goopta and the First Dissection.—Subsequent Success of 
College and Native Christian Physicians.—The Controversy about 
Romanizing the Oriental Alphabets—The 539 Languages and 
Dialects of Further Asia.—Sir C. Trevelyan’s Account of Duff's 
Assistance.—Dnuff’s Work for Vernacular Education.—Adam’s 
Reports on the Indigenous Schools.—Duff uses the Press.—Es- 
tablishes the Calcutta Christian Observer.—Opinions on Biblical 
Criticism.—Freedom of the Press permitted by Lord W. Bentinck, 
and legally secured by Metcalfe.—In what sense a Renaissance 
is true of India. 


Dourine what may appropriately be marked out as 
this Duff-Bentinck period, the Hindoo mind began to 
awake from its long sleep under the dominance, first 
of its own Brahmanism broken only for a time by the 
Buddhist revolt, and then of the Arab-Muhammadan 
tyranny, to which it had early lent the culture of the 
caliphs of Bagdad down to that of Akbar at Agra. 
The nineteenth century in India is the beginning of a 
renaissance in a sense which promises to be as real 
for Southern and Hastern Asia as that of the fifteenth 
was for Kurope. In philology and philosophy, in 
astronomy and medicine, the Vedic Hindoos were the 
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teachers of Pythagoras and Plato, of Aristotle and 
Hippocrates, as well as of the Arabs who; like Ibn 
Sina, called Avicenna in the dark ages of Europe, 
preserved the teaching of both Hindoos and Greeks 
for the coming revival of letters in the West. What 
was the relation of the Hindoo Aryans to the Accadian 
or Chaldean and the first Semitic or Egyptian civili- 
zations, is stilla problem for the solution of which 
scholars are painfully collecting the materials. Even 
in faith, just as Rammohun Roy went back on the 
Vedas and Keshub Chunder Sen, his present represen- 
tative at the head of the Brumho Somaj, professes still 
to find there the body of natural religion, so the Rev. 
Dr. K. M. Banerjea, the first convert baptized by 
Duff, appeals to his countrymen to give up. their 
idolatry and caste, by “The Aryan Witness, or the 
Testimony of Aryan Scriptures in corroboration of 
Biblical) History’ and the Rudiments of Christian 
Doctrine.”” He beseeches them to turn—to return— 
to Christianity as to the fuller, because anew revealed 
embodiment of what the Vedas mysteriously pro- 
claimed, that ‘“‘the Lord of the creation offered him- 
self a sacrifice for the benefit of gods,” that is, of 
the mortals he redeemed for heaven; and that the 
same Lord, “the giver of self,’’ initiated the rites of 
sacrifice which is a “reflection ” of himself. 

This renaissance, this bringing to the birth again 
in faith, in philosophy, in philology, was no less re- 
markable in science. The Vedic system, which had 
given the West the knowledge of numbers and of the 
stars, down even to the nine numerals which we incor- 
rectly ascribe to the Arab middlemen who only revived 
their use, was the first to teach the healing art, accord- 
ing to the greatest living authority, Weber*. The 


*Sce his History of Indian Literature (1878), pp. 80 and 265, 
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regulation of the sacrifices required alike astronomical 
observations and anatomical practice. The victim was 
carefully dissected that its different parts might be 
assioned to the proper deities. Hach part had its 
distinctive name. In the Atharvan, one of the four 
great Vedas, we find songs addressed to diseases and 
to the herbs which -heal them. Even in Alexander’s 
time his companions praised the Hindoo physicians, 
and ascribed to them that specific for snake-bite which 
has so perished, that all the researches and the science 
of Sir Joseph Fayrer and the old medical service of 
India have failed to re-discover it. To medicine the 
Hindoos assigned a secondary scripture, the Ayur 
Veda, or “science of life,’ and derived it, like the 
four Vedas, directly from the gods. Their first histori- 
cal writers were Charaka, at the head of all surgery, 
and his disciple once removed, Susruta, chief of all 
physicians before Galen. The number of their 
medical works and authors Weber pronounces: ‘ ex- 
traordinarily large,” and the sum of their knowledge 
he declares to have been ‘‘ most respectable.” 

In surgery Huropean savants have borrowed from 
them the operation of rhinoplasty... Even so late as 
1460, Colot, the famous surgeon of Louis XI., begged 
a man’s life from the gallows in order to prove that the 
operation of lithotomy was: not: necessarily fatal, and 
the man lived. | But the common Bhoidos of India had 
successfully practised the operation since Charaka’s 
time. So with the process for cataract, to perform 
which the princes of Europe used to send into Asia 
for oculists. Dr. Allan Webb, when professor of de- 
scriptive and surgical anatomy in the Bengal Medical 
College, in 1850, told his Hindoo students: ‘It is 
very true that the itinerant Bhoidos do. occasionally 
poke out eyes, but it is equally true that I have seen in 
various parts of India many eyes to which they had 
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restored sight.” Embryotomy and mesmerism, not to 
mention more, have been successfully practised in 
India for ages. it J 

But the oppressive and corrupting influences of the 
sacerdotal Brahmans soon extinguished the dim light 
of scientific observation and practice’ in Southern and 
Kastern Asia. Gifts to themselves took the place of 
natural remedies. All knowledge, every form of truth 
they laid upon their own bed, which was narrower than 
a man could stretch himself on. Happily for the mil- 
lions whom they have thus deluded for centuries, from 
Cape Comorin to Java and Lhasa to Peking, the scien- 
tific falsehood became easily manifest at the first touch 
of the senses honestly applied. Disintegration began 
when Duff demonstrated the cause of the first eclipse 
which took place after he opened his school. Every 
day’s teaching, even apart from revealed truth which 
shows the divinity of its origin by concerning itself 
only with man’s spiritual nature, hastened the process, 
which is as rapid in the secular as in the Christian 
college. In spite of itself the Hast India Company, 
which ignorantly desired to maintain Hindooism for 
political ends, made its secular teachers missionaries 
of destruction at least, when for the “ rubbish’ which 
astounded Bishop Heber at Benares they used Eng- 
lish to give full play to the evidence of the senses. 
The elemental theory of medicine which Plato and 
Hippocrates had learned from Charaka and Susruta 
fell with the cosmogony of the tortoise. Of science 
as of faith it became true for a time, that the edu- 
cated Bengalee mind was empty, swept and gar- 
nished. 

Moved by the purely utilitarian consideration of 
providing native doctors or dressers for the army 
hospitals, Government established the native Medical 
Institution in Calcutta in 1822, under an English 
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doctor and native assistants. Hindostanee, the lingua 
franca of all India, was the language of instruction, 
and the scientific nomenclature of the West was ren- 
dered into Arabic. Four years after, medical classes 
were opened at the Sanscrit College to read Charaka 
and Susruta, and at the Madrissa to study Avicenna 
and the other Arabic writers. Thus the orientalists 
dreamed they could give the people of India the bless- 
ings of the healing art as developed in the West, just 
as they persisted in spending that people’s money on 
the printing of books which their scholars scorned, and 
in the payment of youths to learn what was despised 
because of its methods and what was - pernicious 
because of its falsity. Dr. Tytler, the head of the new 
institution, was one of the most fanatic of the orien- 
talists. .His translations, afterwards condemned by 
his own medical brethren, proved to be among the 
most costly of the wasteful publications. The only 
anatomical instruction which he dared or desired to 
give, was from sundry artificial preparations or models, 
from the lower animals, and occasional post mortem 
examinations of persons dying in the general hospital. 
For a Hindoo of caste to touch a dead body, even that 
of his father, was pollution to be atoned for by days 
of purification and much alms. To break through 
that iron prejudice Dr. Tytler and the orientalists 
declared to be impossible, and they did not try. Yet 
their own little scholarship, or unscholarly preposses- 
sions, did not carry them so far as to translate Susruta, 
They would have learned that the literature classified 
under the term ‘“ Ayur Veda” carefully provides for 
dissection of the human subject, and that after a 
fashion so disgusting as almost to justify the later 
superstition. It was to be made a putrid carcase by 
lying for seven days in still water, and then to be rubbed 
so that each integument and part might be studied. 
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But, adds the Galen of India, who was no materialist, 
‘the life of the body is too ethereal to be distinguished 
by this process.” 

Duff was roused, by his own principles and his daily 
experience in the school, to protest against Dr. Tytler’s 
folly. If his teaching were of force that all truth is 
a unity, and that: for the Hindoos of that generation 
truth could be got only through. the language of 
their rulers, of Shakespeare and Bacon, and the Bible 
of James, it was of force in every branch of learning, 
scientific and practical as well as other. ‘Only use 
English as the medium,” he declared, “ and you will 
break the backbone of caste, you will open up the way 
for teaching anatomy and all other branches fearlessly, 
for the enlightened native mind will take its own 
course in spite of all the threats of the Brahmanical 
traditionists.”” In 1833 Lord William Bentinck, not 
less attracted by the controversy than compelled by 
the deplorable state of medical education, appointed a 
committee to report on the whole subject. The mem- 
bers were: Surgeon J. Grant, the Apothecary General ; 
Assistant-surgeons Bramley and Spens, Baboo Ram 
Komul Sen, T. C. C. Sutherland, the secretary to the 
Committee of Public Instruction, and Sir C. Trevelyan. 
For twelve months did these authorities, professional 
and educational, take evidence and deliberate, having 
submitted to the combatants on both sides from forty 
to fifty detailed questions. What was the effect. of 
Duff’s answers to these, following his experience, we 
are enabled by Sir Charles himself to show in this ac- 
count of the conflict :— . oF 

*“It was now proposed to raise up a class of native 
medical practitioners, educated on sound Huropean 
principles, to supersede the native quacks, who, unac- 
quainted with anatomy or the simplest principles of 
chemical action, preyed on the people, and hesitated 
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not to use the most dangerous’ drugs and poisons. 
The battle which had been so well contested in the 
Kducation Committee was fought over again in this 
new field. The superintendent of the Medical Institu- 
tion, a learned and enthusiastic orientalist, set'in array 
the arguments of his party, and confidently predicted 
the failure of the attempt, while Dr. Duff took the 
opposite side. The following extracts from the report 
of the special. committee show how largely we are 
indebted to him for this great reform :— 


“The Rev. Mr. Duff, on the other hand, although acknow- 
ledging that the native languages, by which we understand the 
Bengalee in the lower provinces and the Urdu in the higher, 
alone are available for imparting an elementary education to the 
mass of the people, affirms that the popular language does not 
afford an adequate’medium for communicating a knowledge of 
the higher departments of literature and science. . ‘ No original 
works of the description wanted,’ he observes, ‘have yet ap- 
peared in the native languages; and though much of.a highly 
useful nature has been provided through European talent and 
perseverance, no translations have been made in any degree 
sufficient to. supply materials :for the prosecution of the higher 
object contemplated; neither is it likely in the nature of 
things that, either by original publications or ‘translations of 
standard works, the deficiency can be fully ‘or adequately 
remedied for such a number of years to come as. may leave the 
whole of the present generation sleeping with their fathers.’ 

“We beg now to call your Lordship’s attention to the 
opinions of the Rev. Mr. Duff. To the question whether, 
im order to teach the principles of any science to native 
boys, he considered it necessary that they should “know 
Sanserit, Arabic and Persian, the reverend gentleman 
replies that, ‘In reference to the acquisition of European 
science, the study.of the languages mentioned would be a 
sheer waste of labour and time; since, viewed as media for 
receiving and treasuring the stores of modern science, there is 
at present no possible connection between them” On. the 
other hand, in reply to the question whether he thought it 
possible to teach native boys the principles of any science 
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through the medium of the English -language, he replied that 
‘the experience of the last three years has, if possible, con- 
firmed. the conviction he previously entertained, not merely 
that it is possible to teach native boys the principles of any 
science through the medium of the Hnglish language, but that, 
in the present incipient state of native improvement, it is next 
to impossible to teach them successfully the principles of any 
science through any other medium than the English’ He 
further records his opinion, that the study of the English 
language might be rendered very popular among the natives. 
‘The sole reason,’ he justly observes, ‘ why the English is not 
now more a general and anxious: object of acquisition among 
the natives, is the degree of uncertainty under which they (the 
natives) still labour as to the ultimate intentions of Govern- 
ment, and whether it will ever lead them into paths of useful- 
ness, profit, or honour; only let the intentions of Government 
be officially announced, and there will be a general movement 
among all the more respectable classes.’ But the teaching of 
English acquires much importance when we consider. it, with 
Mr. Duff, as the grand remedy for obviating the prejudices 
of the natives against practical anatomy... ‘The English lan- 
guage,’ he urges, ‘opens up a whole world of new ideas, and 
examples of success in every department of science; and the 
ideas so true, and the examples so striking, work mightily on 
the susceptible minds of native youth ; so that by the time they 
have acquired a mastery over the English language, under 
judicious and enlightened. instructors, their: minds are almost 
metamorphosed into the texture and cast of European youth, 
and they cannot. help expressing, their utter contempt. for 
Hindoo superstition and prejudices.’ ss 

“There is an argument of fact put in by Mr. Duff, which is 
admirably to the point. We allude to the introduction of the 
English language and of English science among the Scottish 
Highlanders; whose native language, to this day, is the Gaelic. 
The parallel is a very fair one; for no people were more super- 
stitious, more wedded to their own customs, and more averse 
to leaving their native country, than the Highlanders; but 
since the introduction of the English language among them, 
the state of things is much changed. The same observation 
applies to’Ireland and Wales, where, as in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the English is a foreign language; and yet its 
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acquisition is eagerly sought after by the natives of all these 
countries as an almost certain passport to employment. ‘There 
are medical men, natives of these countries, scattered all over 
the world, whose mother tongue is Welsh, Irish, or Gaelic, 
which, as children, they spoke for years—just as the children 
of European parents in India speak Hindostanee and Bengalee ; 
with this difference, however, that the latter soon forget the 
Oriental tongues; while the youth who acquire the indigenous 
language of Ireland, the Scottish Highlands, and Wales, never 
lose the language of those countries, because they do not quit 
them till a more advanced period of life. For the first years 
of youth the Highlanders at school, even of all ranks, think in 
the Gaelic; but this does not prevent their acquiring such a 
fluent and business-like knowledge of English as to enable 
them to pass through life with credit and not unfrequently 
with distinction. What is there in the condition, physical or 
moral, of the natives of this country that should render them 
incapable of acquiring English as easily as the Irish, the pe 
landers yand Welsh?” 


“‘ The expectations with which this change was made 
have been completely realized. The most intractable 
of the national prejudices has given way before the 
exigencies of the dissecting room, and European 
medical science has taken root in India, whereby one 
of the greatest boons ever conferred on suffering 
humanity has been extended to that country.” 

This was not all. Duff supplied the old solution— 
solvitur ambulando. The commission visited his school, 
in common with all in which English was taught, but 
he did not forewarn the youths of their coming. 
Taking the senior class, which had been: nearly four 
years under English instruction, into a small room 
by themselves, he invited the visitors to make any 
inquiries in any way they chose. Timidly and after 
a roundabout fashion did the Apothecary General 
approach the dreaded subject of dissection, for the 
first thing he learned and indeed. saw was that the lads 
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were chiefly Brahmans. He thus began: “You have 
got many sacred books, have you not?’ Qh yes,” 
was the reply, “we have many Shasters believed to be 
of divine authority. Some are very old, and others 
have been written by Rishis (holy sages) inspired by the 
gods. They are upon all subjects, literature, science 
such as it is, chronology, geography and genealogies of 
the gods.” ‘ Have you not also medical Shasters, which 
profess to teach everything connected with the heal- 
ing art?” ‘Oh yes,” they said, “but these are in the 
keeping of the Bhoido or physician caste; none of us 
belong to that caste, so that we do not know much about 
them.” “Do your doctors learn or practise what we 
call anatomy, or the examination of the human body 
with a view to ascertain its real structure in order 
skilfully to treat wounds, bruises, fractures, ete.?”’ 
‘““We have heard them say that anatomy is taught in 
the Shasters, but it cannot be like your anatomy.” 
“Why not?” “Because respectable Hindoos are 
forbidden by imperative rules of caste to touch a dead 
body for any purpose whatever; so that from examina- 
tion of the dead body our doctors can learn nothing 
about the real structure of the human body.” **Whence 
then have they got the anatomy which, you say, is 
taught in the Shasters?” “They have got it out of 
their own brains, though the belief is that this strange 
Shaster anatomy must be true or correct, it being 
revealed by the gods; but we now look upon this as 
nonsense.’ ‘‘ What then,” said the commissioner, “ if 
the Government should propose to establish a medical 
college for Hindoos under European doctors like the 
medical colleges in Hurope? Would you approve 
or disapprove of such a measure, or how would it 
be viewed by the natives generally ?’’ “We certainly 
who have been taught European knowledge through 
the medium of English would cordially approve, but 
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our ignorant orthodox countrymen would as certainly 
disapprove.” ‘ Well then, were a college of this kind 
established, would any of you be disposed to attend 
it; or would there be insuperable objections in 
your minds against your doing so?” “Not at all,” 
they said. ‘If we were not already otherwise com- 
mitted to some course of life which would prevent 
us, we would be very glad to attend.” ‘“ What!” 
said the commissioner, ‘would you actually be 
prepared to touch a dead body for the study of ana- 
tomy?” ‘Most certainly,’ said the head youth of 
the class, who was a Brahman; “I, for one, would 
have no scruples in the matter. It 1s all prejudice, 
old stupid prejudice of caste, of which I.at least: have 
got. rid.” The others heartily chimed in with this 
utterance. The commissioners were highly gratified. 
The result of their inquiry exceeded their most 
sanguine expectations.. They thanked the young men 
for the promptness of their response, and promised to 
report their liberal disregard of hereditary prejudice 
to the Governor General. His Excellency’s surprise 
did not prevent him from completing the case by con- 
sulting the orthodox pundits. These reported that 
the prohibition against touching a dead body was most 
stern, but they did not find it anywhere expressed in 
the Shasters that Hindoos are forbidden to touch the 
human subject for anatomical purposes. Yet both these 
and the: Muhammadan Moulvies stirred up the com- 
munity to petition the Government to remain satisfied 
with the study of the Sanserit and Arabic treatises. 
Nor was Duff alone: in ‘this: David Hare, of the 
Hindoo. College, seems to have been equally zealous, 
although we have. no record of his action | beyond 
the fact. The Governor-General in Council embodied 
the unanimous. conclusions’ of the special committee 
in an order dated 28th January, 1835, abolishing the 
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Medical Institution and’ classes, ‘and creating a new 
college under the Committee of Education for « the 
instruction of a certain’ number of native youths in 
the various branches of medical science.” The new 
college was declared. open to all classes of natives, 
without exception as to creed or caste, who. could read 
and write English and Bengalee, or English and 
Hindostanee. | Eurasians and Kuropeans were after- 
wards included, The English language and the West- 
ern scientific standards. were declared. the medium 
and the test of instruction: On the 1st June, 1835, 
the classes. were opened in an old house in the rear ot 
the Hindoo College; only to be removed by Lord 
Auckland, to a building ‘then pronounced ‘ magnifi- | 
cent, but. long since too small for. the. thousands who 
form what has proved to be the largest medical’ school 
in the world. Dr. Bramley, the first principal, died 
soon after, and the early success of the gréat experi- 
ment is associated with the name of Dr. Henry Goodeve, 
who. still survives. . With him: were associated the 
Danish botanist of Seramporé, Dr. Wallich; the’ Irish 
professor of chemistry, Dr. O’Shaughnessy, who gave 
India the electric telegraph, and two others. | David 
Hare was secretary. Nobly, not less effectually than 
Duff's ardent enthusiasm predicted, has the’ Bengal 
Medical College, with its. hospitals,- under the: ablest 
members of the Company’s medical service and: Ben- 
galee professors who have ‘risen from. the ‘students’ 
benches, realized what Lord» W. Bentinck’s committee 
aimed at. when it laid down for it a curriculum “ ample, 
comprehensive and worthy of a great Government, 
not interided merely to supply the wants of the State 
but, of the people, and to become a moral engine of 
great utility and power.” 

\ How did Duff's Brahman ‘students and those of the 
Hindoo College stand the! test when the hour came for 
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the first dissection P That hour came after the first 
six months’ study. The time was then recalled 
when the medical class in the Hindoo College met 
for the first cutting up of a kid, and the college gates 
were closed to prevent popular interruption of the 
awful act! Following his professor, Modosoodun 
Goopta, of the Bhoido or physician caste, was the first 
native to handle and plunge his knife into the subject 
provided for the purpose. Rajendranath Mitter fol- 
lowed, and their fellow-students quickly imitated this 
act of moral courage. Thus, nearly three thousand 
years after Susruta and his loathsome instructions, the 
study of practical anatomy by the natives of India 
was established. So fast did it spread, that a purely 
Hindostanee class and then a Bengalee class were 
opened, to meet the need of subordinate assistants in 
the military and civil hospitals, and of the cities and 
villages of the country. From sixty in 1837 the number 
of subjects for the dissecting room rose to above five 
hundred in 184.4, and now must be three times greater. 
Dwarkanath Tagore and Dr. H. Goodeve soon took 
four students to England to seek a British diploma; of 
these two were Christians and one was a convert of 
the General Assembly’s Institution. Ever since, Duff’s 
college has sent some of its ablest converts as well as 
Hindoo students to take the highest honours in the 
medical faculty of the Caleutta University. One of 
them is now a professor in the Medical College, and 
several have entered the covenanted service by competi- 
tion with Scottish, English and Irish graduates. The 
tale of what the medical colleges of India—for others 
sprang up in imitation of Bengal, at Bombay, Madras, 
Lahore and Agra—have done for humanity, for the 
sciences allied with medicine, and for enlightenment 
throughout the peninsula, in the half-century since Daff 
began his apostleship, would form: one of the most 
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brilliant chapters in the history of progress, but it is 
not for us to tell it here. 

In yet a third field did Duff and Trevelyan, aided 
_ by that accomplished scholar of the Baptist Mission 
press, Dr. Yates, meet the orientalist party. The 
committee of the Calcutta’ School Book Society was 
the scene of the conflict. That body had succeeded 
in supplying pure English literature to’ the natives 
on mercantile’ principles, while the Government 
Oriental colleges had their shelves groaning under 
expensive works which no native would take as a gift, 
unless also paid to read them, and at which true 
scholars laughed. In 1833 Mr. Thompson, a Govern- 
ment teacher at Delhi, sought the patronage of the 
society for an English and Hindostanee dictionary 
in the Roman character only, designed to assist 
natives of the upper provinces in the acquisition of 
English and Europeans in’ the study of Hindostanee. 
Dr. Yates, as secretary, recommended the purchase of 
two hundred copies: Mr. James Prinsep condemned 
the use of the Roman alphabet by any but Europeans 
as “ultra-radicalism.” Dr. Tytler, whose foible was 
a desire ‘to stand well with the few Oriental scholars 
in Europe, protested that such a book would ‘ com- 
promise our character very much, particularly with 
European scholars, in whose eyes the Oriental litera- 
ture of Calcutta does not stand very high at present.” 
Sir Charles Trevelyan demolished both in a long 
minute, in which he exposed the unscholarly character 
and expense of Dr. Tytler’s translations, showing that 
Rs. 105,426 (£10,543) of public money had thus been 
wasted in the ten years since 1824. On this James 
Prinsep cast the broad shield of his genuine learning 
over the wounded Tytler, in a minute which con- 
sluded with this retort on the alleged superiority of 
English to Sanserit or Perso-Arabic orthography :—* I 
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never heard of a,mother who did not. complain of the 
difficulty of teaching a child the difference. between 
C and §, and I will ask whether a native child. . 
would as readily recognise the ‘ City of God’ (Allah- 
abad) in the ‘isle of bats’ and the ‘palace at 
Ghazeepore’ in ‘ Chelsea tune’ (chuhul sitoon).” . Dr. 
Tytler felt as grateful to James Prinsep as Homer’s 
hero when, worsted in battle, he’: was hid under the 
apron of his celestial mother, Aphrodite... After 
Trevelyan had. slain Prinsep, Duff entered the field 
through the press and anonymously, while. Mr. H. 
Thoby Prinsep in turn brought. the heavy artillery of 
the Asiatic Society to bear upon him. 

The merits of the eontroversy are .these: In the 
Kast Indies, as influenced from their metropolis Cal- 
cutta—including in that, term Dutch Java and now 
French Anam—there are eight distinct ethnological 
families, containing 243, spoken and written languages 
and 296, dialects of these. languages, or 539 in all. 
These have to be mastered—having been reduced to 
writing. in many cases by missionaries and officials— 
before thé half of the human race who use them:can 
be influenced for. good. ‘They present two. sets. of 
difficulties, arising from their varying written charac- 
ters and. very different: grammatical structure. Can 
the former class of. difficulties not be removed or 
modified? If the English language and literature are 
to be used’ as the medium and the instrument of: civil- 
ization: .in the’ effete Hast, why not the’ one Roman 
alphabet in which they are expressed P—such was the 
very natural reasoning of the Anglicists of 1833. That 
this is no dream may be accepted from the fact that 
the great scholar Lepsius has prepared a ‘standard 
alphabet,” and that the Boden Sanscrit. professor 
at Oxford is an earnest advocate of Romanising, while 
Professor Max’ Miller has a similar plan of. his own; 
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One character is necessary, and that’ has, of course, 
been the Roman thus far for tongues ‘reduced to 
writing for the first time by missionaries, who desire 
to tell and write for these simple people ‘* the won- 
derful works of God’ in Christ. But more ‘than 
this, Mr. Cust is within the truth, as every scholar 
will admit, when he declares, “It may be accepted 
as a scientific fact that all the characters used in the 
Hast Indies can sooner or later be traced back to the 
Asoka inscriptions, and through them to the Phenician 
alphabet, and thence backwards to the hieratic ideo- 
graphs of the old kingdom of Egypt, and thence to the 
venerable hieroglyphics of the fourth dynasty.” The 
solitary exception is’ the Chinese character used’ in 
Anam.* 

More than three rivals compete to represent the 
039 languages and dialects, for the Indian, Arabic 
and Roman are complicated -by additions or adapta- 
tions to represent all the sounds of ‘each, till religion 
is invoked to consecrate some, so that’ the orthodox 
Hindoo will not use the Perso-Arabic, nor the ‘strict 
Muhammadan the sacred Nagree. If one alphabet 
in the good Asoka’s days, not long after Alexander 
the Great, why not one again—why not one at any 
rate, and that the Roman, for all the peoples who learn 
writing, and even reading, for the first time from the 
Christian missionary and the British and other Euro- 
pean Governments in Asia? Though deprecating as 
injudicious and impracticable any attempt to supersede 
the established characters of cultivated languages by 
the introduction of the alien Roman character, Mr. 
Cust urges the use of the standard of Lepsius in the 
case of languages hitherto unwritten. In 1878 he used 
this language, which is the echo of Duff’s half a century 
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ago :-—‘ It is a remarkable phenomenon that the foun- 
tains of so many languages and dialects should have 
been unsealed just at the moment when the intellectual, 
mechanical and religious powersof England and Holland 
were at their height, ready to undertake the task of 
translating the Bible into scores of languages, for 
which task, even if the opportunity had offered. itself, 
English scholars were, last century, as unfitted as the 
Spanish and Portuguese are even now unfitted, and as 
unwilling to lend themselves to the task as the Italians, 
French and Russians are even now unwilling.” 

We have received this narrative of Duff's advocacy 
of the Romanising system from Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
who sought officially to carry it out when Governor of 
Madras. He has recently published as an illustration of 
it “ Rabinsan Kriso,” being a translation, through the 
Hindostanee, of Defoe’s immortal work into Persian 
in the Roman character. To that Mr. Tolbort, of the 
Bengal civil service, as editor, has prefixed an exposition 
and defence, of the application of the Roman alphabet 
to the languages of the Hast, declaring that that alpha- 
bet. *‘ will be to the education of Asia what George 
Stephenson’s rails were and are to the locomotive steam 
engine.’ The system of transliteration was that of Sir 
William Jones, who followed the Italian or continental 
Kuropean sound of the vowels, while Dr. Gilchrist 
afterwards sought to fix them to the more familar 
of their various sounds in English. Thus the well- 
known ‘‘Ameer”’ of the latter is the “‘Amir”’ of the for- 
mer, and the ‘*Punjab”’ is “‘Panjab.”’ The advantage of 
the Gilchrist transliteration of proper names for purely 
English readers is evident; that of the Jones system 
for Romanising and strictly scholarly purposes is not 
less so. The German orientalists have recently pub- 
lished a whole series of the Oriental classics in Roman 
type. In the twenty years ending 1857 the Bible, 
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the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Koran, and forty-three 
other religious or educational works had appeared in 
Romanised Hindostanee. Sir C, Trevelyan writes :— 
“It was proposed to extend to India the advantage 
which Europe enjoys of making one character serve 
for many different languages and dialects, whereby it 
might be at once seen how far they agreed or differed, 
and a tendency might be created towards a common 
Indian language and literature, of which English 
would be the connecting link, and the Christian re- 
ligion the principal source of inspiration. Eastern 
writing is thoroughly phonetic; that is, the due 
relation of sign and sound is consistently maintained 
throughout, so that a simple transliteration into the 
Roman character gives a correct representation of the 
sounds in all the native languages; and during the 
long period which has elapsed since the invention of 


' printing, the typography of these letters, with all its 


accessories of punctuation, capital letters, italics, and 
other mechanical helps, has been so improved that 
they have become a much more efficient and economical 
medium for expressing the languages of the Hast than 
the various alphabetical systems in actual use there. 
This, would also be the salvation of the native lan- 
guages, which have a hard struggle in their com- 
petition’ with. the all-powerful English, freighted with 
so many substantial advantages, and it would have a 
highly salutary political effect by intimately associat- 
ing our nation with the growth of the new Indian 


_ literature, and by removing a serious practical obstacle 


to satisfactory mutual intercourse. 
“This system has made steady progress, notwith- 
standing every discouragement, and its advantages 


have become so generally recognised that effectual 


arrangements are likely soon to be made for its gradual 


adoption; but the undertaking might have been 


\ 
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strangled in its birth if Dr. Duff had not’ given it his 
strenuous support. The turning point of the contro- 
versy was marked by the publication of three papers 
by Dr. Duff, in the first of ‘which the ‘possibility,’ 
‘ practicability,’ and ‘expediency’ of substituting the 
Roman for the Indian alphabets was discussed, and “in 
the last two a practical scheme for that purpose was 
worked out in detail, and objections were answered. 
These papers give a high idea of the logical powers 
and critical acumen of Dr. Duff. They settled ‘the 
system on. its present basis, and may be read to this 
day with interest and advantage. 

‘‘ Tt was impossible to work, as I did, with Dr. Duff, 
without having his character clearly unfolded before 
me, and'I must be allowed to indulge my feelings by 
briefly saying what I think'of it. He combined child- 
like simplicity and sincerity with intellectual powers 
of no mean order, and his fervid Celtic nature imparted 
warmth and energy to everything he undertook. His 
disinterestedness, and freedom from selfish motives of 
all kinds, appeared to me to be perfect: His whole 
being seemed to be engrossed in the one great’ object 
of his life, compared with which all merely personal 
motives were of secondary consideration. He was a 
truly loveable character. My feeling towards him is 
compounded of affection and respect, and’ I should 
find it difficult to say which of these predominates.” 

Thus far the battle begun and carried on by Duff 
had been for the people. English he fought for, as 
the weapon of truth’s warfare at that stage not only 
against the intolerance of the quasi-orientalists who 
squandered the people’s money on a few scornful 
Brahmans and Moulvies, but against the equal intoler- 
ance of their own leaders in the Hindoo College, who 
excluded the lower castes even from secular instruc: 
tion. Through the natural heads and respectable 
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castes of the Hindoos) he determined: that Western 
truth and Hnglish benevolence should reach the masses 
and fertilise the literature of. their. mother tongue. 
Hence his own early devotion. to Bengalee at a time 
when, his. busy nights were no. more. his. own than his 
exhausting days, and the instinct of genius droye: him 
to take the tide of English in native society near the 
flood that he might guide it. to. faith and all that a 
reasonable; faith. here involves, in social purity, in 
public enlightenment, in national revival: Hence the 
Bengalee. department in his’ school, and the simulta- 
neous teaching and. reaction on. each other of English 
and the vernacular.’ Without. that the taunt of the 
_ barren orientalists might haye had some justification, 
English might have become only, another official jar- 
gon like court. Persian, to be used by the initiated 
few for the oppression of the many, and the widening 
of the gulf between alien rulers and ignorant ruled. 
From that memorable Monday, 2nd of August, 1830, 
when the Highland Jad opened his school with our 
Lord’s Prayer.in Bengalee, to the day just after the 
Mutiny, when he introduced the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society into Calcutta, and down to his last 
effort for India, having put English in its right place 
chronologically and educationally, he sought to have 
India covered with primary schools worthy of the 
name. 

Here, also, the Government of Lord. William Ben- 
tinck eame to his help and did its duty.. The same 
ever. to be remembered months at the opening of 1835, 
which legislatively brought to the birth the Renais- 
sance.in science and letters, by the medical college 
and Hnglish language decrees, saw the first official 
step taken in the application of both to the varied 
vernaculars of India. On the 20th January “ W. 
Bentinck,” with whom his colleagues, the Honbles. 
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H. Blunt, A. Ross and W. Morison “ concurred en- 
tirely,” wrote the minute which sent Mr. Adam, for 
seventeen years a missionary and then editor of the 
India Gazette, to visit and report on all the existing 
vernacular schools in Bengal. The minute began with 
the “universally admitted axiom that education and 
"the knowledge to be imparted by it can alone effect 
the moral regeneration of India.” At a time “ when 
the establishment of education upon the largest and 
most useful basis is become the object of universal 
solicitude,” the minute wisely declared it essential to 
ascertain the actual state of education as carried on 
for centuries entirely under native management. It 
deprecated interference with these before Government . 
knew the facts, and direet inquiry by officials as certain 
to excite distrust. Hence the appointment of Adam, 
whose three reports, the more that they prove his 
intelligent philanthropy and administrative wisdom, 
reflect severely on the stupid apathy of the Committee 
of Education, which shelved them and drove him to 
resign in disgust. He showed that, as Duff put it, 
921 out of every hundred children of school-going age 
in Bengal were destitute of all kinds and degrees of 
instruction. That is, on the basis of the under-esti- 
mated population of that time, six millions of such 
children were wholly uneducated. Yet not for twenty- 
two years thereafter would Government do anything 
for Bengal. Not till Dalhousie was Governor-General 
was anything done for Upper India save by the 
missionaries. So the evil round goes on under the 
system which breaks the continuity of progress in 
India—the five years term of high office. A Bentinck 
takes his seven years’ ripe experience with him, to be 
followed by a reactionary Auckland. We shall not 
bring the illustration down to our own day. Mission- 
aries like Duff in Hastern, Wilson in Western, and 
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Caldwell in Southern India alone remain immortal till 
their work is done! 

In all his work and at every stage of it Duff felt 
that he had a more powerful ally and instrument than 
even Lord William Bentinck ‘as Governor-General, — 


and that was the Press.’ From the outset of hiss 


career writing went hand-in-hand with teaching and 
public speaking. The relation of his new ideas to 
the few native papers, English and vernacular, accord- 
ing as they’ opposed, misrepresented or advocated 
them, and his plan of replying by public discussion to 
the attacks of their correspondents, we have seen: The 
Serampore’ missionaries had, before him, filled the 
breach, alike by their quarterly Friend of India and by 
Mr. Marshman’s establishment of: the first. Bengalee 
newspaper. So that, whereas in 1814 there was only 
one English periodical and not one native in all Ben- 
gal, and in 1820 five English papers and still not one 
Bengalee print, in 1830 there were eight native papers. 
But Duff had not been twelve months in: Calcutta 
before he saw the necessity of establishing a Magazine 
to represent missionary and philanthropic operations 
of all kinds, and to bring Christian opinion to bear 
upon Government on the one hand and the educated 
natives on the other. Hence in June, 1832, appeared 
the first number of the Calcutta Christian Observer, 
“edited by Christian ministers of various denomina- 
tions.” The signature “ D” marks the authorship of 
the introductory programme. Besides the sectarian 
periodicals then in Calcutta, he sought “ something 
unconfined by any trammels of party or of sect-- 
something that will embrace with impartial and com- 
prehensive view the wide domain of Catholic Chris- 
tianity.” He desired to produce a periodical which 
should do for religion in the Hast what James Prinsep’s 

Jowrnal of the Asiatic Society accomplished for science 
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and the Calcutta Magazine laboured to effect for litera- 
ture. The six divisions of the Magazine he mapped 
out as theoretical and practical theology, Biblical criti- 
cism and translation, missionary operations; Huropean — 
and native institutions. and events, reviews of, books, 
intelligence of progress of all kinds, amid, contro- 
versy and resistance, for only eventually may. “ the 
great Christian temple, like its material prototype 
of old, be raised with noiseless harmony of design 
and execution.” , The passage relating to the second 
division has a peculiar interest :— 

“It ig not necessary that the majority, or any very 
considerable portion of the Christian public should. be 
Biblical critics or translators. . :.. But; however true 
that the great doctrines of revelation are so potent. as 
to have produced but one persuasion in the minds of 
the immense majority of devout believers in every age, 
it is not less true that even these have been repeatedly 
and variously impugned. . And as the Scriptures were 
written )in,ancient,and dead languages, none who were 
ignorant of these could venture to elicit and set in 
array the genuine force of scriptural evidence. . Hence . 
arises one of the most important offices that devolves 
upon the Biblical critic. Again, the Bible containing, 
as it does, an historical and prophetical account of the 
most interesting events that transpired on the stage 
of this world for 4000 years, as well as of the extraor- 
dinary dispensations of the Almighty, must naturally 
and unavoidably include. in its contents many ‘things 
hard to be understood.’ Now these are the things 
which, surrounded as they are by many luminous 
points, cost the pious believer least trouble. But these 
are the very things upon which the unbeliever is ready to 
pounce with more than the ravenous speed of ‘an eagle 
upon its prey. | In the reasonableness of this conduct 
he resembles the man who, withdrawing his view from 
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the gorgeous productions of .the.animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, and, the combined glory of the 
summer’s landscape, would. point!in a, tone of triumph 
to. the meanest reptile or weed, or to the dampest ‘and 
most,.dingy cavern, in: proof.of .the.worse than gratui- 
tousiassertion that-the external+world contained nought 
that. was’ fair, beauteous, or: lovely. Every: person of 
common sense and common honesty would regard. such 
a procedure with. merited: contempti‘and indignation ; 
while the zoologist, the botanist..and the mineralogist 
would follow him:still.further, and by: evolving the 
hidden beauties and harmonies. of. what. has been so 
rashly decried, convict him of the most; presumptuous 
empiricism... ‘Now, ‘what'service these’ men of ‘science 
are enabled. to. render in rescuing, even’ the most 'de- 
spised of the works of God from the reproaches of the 
ignorant, the very same is the Biblical critic expected 
to,render on the hard and: dark. things—tlie abstruse 
and apparently. profitless .parts—of the Word of-God, 
To be fully qualified for ‘a, task .so arduous,-he ought 
of all learned! men..to-be- the’ most learned’’..-. 

. The Observer became, *under:-Duff’s influerice’ and 
that of. his'colleagues during his absence. from India, 
all that he thus desired ;° while from 1835-t0:1875-the 
Friend of India, changed. by. Mr..J. ©. Marshman into 
the | powerful, weekly, newspaper which it. long con- 
tinued, to. be, applied, the same Christian. principles: in 
a more purely ,political. and .broadly imperial way 
to the, elevation of, the,» whole,empire. | At; the-same 
time we shall see him. using, for. the highest/ends, the 
English ‘daily, journals) of) Calcutta as -he. used. the 
Anglo-Bengalee newspapers, and | in; his second term 
of service in Bengal editing the Caleutia Review. 

' .| The coarse licence of Hicky’s Gazette, the first Eng- 
lish newspaper published in, India, in 1780, followed 
by. \that, of the Bengal, Journal, led the \Company’s 
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authorities, in 1794, to deport the ‘editor of the latter, 
Mr. William’ Duane, because of an inflammatory’ ad- 
dress to the army: | During the war with Tippoo Lord 
Wellesley established ‘a formal: censorship of the press, 
which, made ‘still’more severe in 1813, continued ‘till 
1818, ‘when Lord Hastings practically abolished ‘it 
George’ Canning, when President’ of the Board of 
Control, suppressed, a severe condemnation of ‘this act 
by the Court of Directors. But when Mr. John Adam 
became interim’ Governor-General, he gratified’ the 
bureaucratic instinct against criticism by reviving the 
censorship and deporting Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
to please’ his rival,’ Dr.’ ‘Bryce, who was at once senior 
Scottish chaplain, editor of the John Bull, and clerk of 
stationery! The weak Lord Amherst put Adam’s most 
severe restrictions in ‘force against Mri Arnot of the 
Calcutta Journal, and warned the Bengal Hurkaru. 

» When ‘Lord William’ Bentinck’s financial reforms 
reduced the military allowances known as batta, he was 
covered with abuse’ which might have tempted other 
men to crush the solace: critics. But he knew 
and he'loved the principles of freedom which his igreat- 
grandfather, Hans Bentinck, had helped William TIT: 
to consolidate in England. He went further, declar- 
ing that’ the liberty of the press was necessary ‘to the 
good government of the country, as supplying “ that 
lamentable imperfection of control which, from local 
position, extensive territory and other causes the ‘sue 
preme council cannot’ adequately exercise.”” In’ 1831 
he invited criticism and sug¢estions, with results seen 
in such works as the Honble. F. J. Shore’s “‘ Notes on 
Indian Affairs,’ and in’ the destruction of many an 
abuse. Most happily, however, it was left to a Bengal 
eivilian and pupil of Wellesley to atone for the: High: . 
handed folly of an otherwise estimable ‘administrator 
hike John ‘Adam. Charles Theophilus, first’ and ‘last 
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Lord > Metcalfe; when acting ‘as Governor-General; 
deliberately risked the permanent appointment, bythe 
Act XI. of 1835, which Macaulay wrote, repealing all 
restrictions on the press throughout India, and leaving 
it, like all other institutions and persons, tothe ordi: 
nary law of sedition and libel: ‘Vernacular as well as 
English literature. in’ India took a new start; hardly 
checked by the bureaucratic timidity of Lord: Cannin o’s 
advisers in'1857,; and ‘certain to ‘be again freed from 
the less excusable action of Lord Lytton’s councillors 
in 1877. Thus the birth of the Renaissance was 
completed. Thus the name’ of Metcalfe’ is» linked 
with those “of “Macaulay, Trevelyan, Bentinck’ and 
Alexarider Duff. ©. Dit 91 Oats 

“No one who knows history ‘and is’ accustomed to 
weigh: in its balances, sacred and secular, the causes 
and ‘the tendencies of human progress, will be surprised 
that we have thus broadly applied: the term Renaissance 
to the intellectual and spiritual movement started by 
Great Britain in Southern Asia in 1813, vitalised by 
Duff in 1830-35, and still in its vigorous infancy. That 
this movement is not a birth only, but a re-birth, those 
will most readily confess who know far better than the 
Brahmanizing orientalists of the East India Company 
the real splendour of the early Aryan civilization; the 
comparatively pure traditions which were the salt of 
Vedic nature-worship ; the wealth of the Aryan lan- 
guages which Hellas itself never matched, while it 
borrowed from them; and the influence of all three, 
through Greek, Latin and Arabic, on Europe in the 
dark ages. That the waking up of the Hindoo mind 
is certain to prove a Renaissance not only in the 
Italian sense, but in the English—a reformation in the 
spiritual region, and a silent constitutional revolution 
in the political condition, is due to Alexander Duff. 
We have seen it in the Christian college which is the 
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rursery and:in the first converts:who proved the seed 
of thé Church. We have seen it in’ the English. lan- 
guage, in Western science, in the’ liberty of printing, 
in the education of thé people in their mother tongue, 
in the growth of a pure -vernacular literature. | We 
haveyet to! watch the’ development ' in church and 
university, in literature and science, in social freedom 
and even inthe political elevation that springs from the 
concession, without a struggle, of all the constitutional ~ 
liberties: which it took the ruling. power, centuries to 
consolidate ‘for ‘itself; “But above and under all we 
shall continue >to’ find this,-as Europe’ and,Scotland 
before’ all countries found, that! the. motive power, and 
the principle of growth consist in the’ putting, every 
Asiatic spiritually jin that relation to God which the 
Divine Christ. has alone revealed. and guarantees.,;.The 
missionary:is thus before all, others. ;.Savonarola has 
gurvived the Medici, and Luther lives.. 


CHAPTER. IX, 
) . 1832-1835, 0" 
WORK POR BUROPHANS, EURASIANS AND, 


ve . NATIVE CHRISTIANS., 

St. Andrew’s Kirk,—Anglican and, Presbyterian Sectarianism.—Thé 
Steeple Controversy.—The Battle. of the Gilded Cock.—Fight 
for a Second Sunday Service.—A Boileau Wanted.—Stnday Ob- 

' Servance in'India.—A Boston Socinian and ‘the Lord’s Supper. 
_ Duff. longs ; for, Friendly ; Sympathy.—The Senior. Chaplain ; of 
Madras.—Daniel Wilson and Lord William Bentinck.—Rise of 

the Eurasian Community. First Charity Sehools:Origin of the 
‘Doveton- Colleges.—The Civil and ‘Religious Rights of Converts 
_from Hindooism.and_ Muhammadanism.— The first Writ of 
‘Habeas Corpus ‘in India.—Dr.‘H. ‘H: Wilson A’pologises-to the 
Missionaries.— Case of : Brijonath, Ghose.—Duff does: thé Bishop 
of. Calcutta’s : work.—Castigates Mr. Longueville Clark.—His 
Power of Moral Suasion.—Bengal Asiatic and Agricultural Socie- 
ties, —Mr. and Mrs. Duff-decline to attend the Governor-General’s 
_ Ball.—Lord) William Bentinck’s Public Eulogy of Duff,—The 
School becomes an Arts and Divinity College.—Reminiscences of 
Duff in 1834 by a’ Bengalee Schoolboy.—The! Bible and’ Tract 
Societies.—-The, Great Cyclone of, May, 1833.—The ‘panic-stricken 

,, Tiger.— Fever after Flood.—Doff’s First Attack.—Visit of A. N. 
“Groves from Baghdad:—A Day in’ the College.—Duft again 
» stricken'idown’ by Dysentery.:.— Carried on: board ‘thes: Jahn 
_ M’Lellan bound, for Greenock.—The Precious Seed Germinating, 
So éarly as the beginning of the ‘year 1832, ‘while Mr. 
Duff was steering his apparently frail’ boat’in thé very 
trough of the. sea of Hindoo society, with no assistaneé 
and little: sympathy from his own’ countrymen, he was 
called ‘to minister in' St: Andrew’s' kirk to'the Scottish 
residents, and ‘to help the Hurasians ‘and’ ‘the native 
Christians in ‘their earnest struggles ‘after ‘toleration 
for themselves in the eye of the‘law anda good edu- 
cation’ for their children.’ Thus ‘early ‘he began the 
afterwards lifelong: labours which ‘ended in ‘the estab- 
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lishment of the Anglo-Indian Christian Union, and in 
the creation of the Doveton Colleges of Calcutta and 
Madras. 

St. Andrew’s kirk—in 1813 the fruit, like its fellows . 
in Bombay and Madras, of much talking in obscure 
Scottish presbyteries, and much petitioning of Par- 
liament by synods and general assemblies since 1793— 
had never justified its existence. How Dr. Bryce, its , 
first chaplam, went out to Calcutta in the same ship 
with Bishop Middleton we have told. A bishop must 
have his cathedral; so St. John’s church, consecrated 
by the ministrations of Claudius Buchanan and Henry 
Martyn, to, which Warren: Hastings, his. council and 
all the “factors” in the settlement used to walk to 
morning «service, was enlarged and..dubbed. by..the 
necessary name, until’ Bishop Wilson built St.’ Paul’s 
Cathedral, It was still more requisite that the Scot- 
tish chaplain should have a church, and the: Govern- 
ment selected ag its site the spot on which Lord Clive’s 
old court-house had stood; whence the name still given 
to the finest street in all the Hast. ‘The Presbyterian 
had, won the first move.in the evil. game of. sectarian- 
ism which he and the Anglican bishop: introduced* into 
India. But, viewing the national Church of Scotland 
as a dissenting body, the: bishop would ‘not: allow 
Government’ to give it’a church with a’steeple. ’ The 
Scottish, blood of .more:than half Calcutta was. roused 
at. this, for;.as; to. origin the Scotsmen. were. in the 
majority. They, had. the. secret sympathy of the evan- 
gelical missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, 
whom Dr., Middleton. liked no more than the episcopal 
and youthful, representative of the same views in-the 
see of Colombo now does.,..Long and,loud raged the 
battle of. the, steeple. ,. It, occupied secretaries and 
honourable. members of Council and, the Governor, 
General, week after week, till, the Jiterature, of. the 
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subject plunged the predecessors, of future Dalhousies; 
Cannings, and Lawrences in despair. . The men who 
were equal to successful expeditions, to J ava, Mauritius 
and the Cape of Good Hope; who:had ‘conducted to.a 
happy issue Burman and Goorkha wars, Maratha: and 
Pindaree campaigns, confessed themselves beaten. by the 
steeple controversy. ; Lord, Hastings, himself, a Scots- 
man, directed all the papers; to be hurled at; the heads 
of the directors who; had. sent. out .the ecclesiastical 
combatants. Equally bafiled,..the directors. appealed 
to the Crown, .and its, law. officers, not sorry. that. the 
authority which ;had forced the Church establishment 
upon them. should have. a little more trouble. ..The 
decision was that, as equal in their.own sphere. to.the 
Episcopalians, the Presbyterians. should ,have; their 
steeple, although the: Government were. paying, a,thou- 
sand pounds as ground rent for the site... Years, had 
passed. in the fight, but. the national zeal.had,.not 
waxed. cold, : There.are. steeples., and; steeples... Of 
what, height was St..Andrew’s;to,be ?., The. kirk itself 
was/a,noble structure, and the,steeple must.correspond 
with; it, architecturally. ..To -close the matter,.the 
Scottish residents, in public meeting assembled, sub- 
scribed eighty, thousand rupees (£8,000). to. add to the 
‘spire. allowed by Government, so. as. to raise, it to a 
point,,twenty, feet higher, than that of. the cathedral, 
and they surmounted the whole by a cock to symbolise 
their crowing over: the bishop. . Against ,this,.Dr, 
Middleton renewed the fight, and the cock, like the 
steeple, occupied, the discussions: of the Governor- 
General in Council and/then of the Court,of Directors. 
The decision was worthy.of the most, subtle. of the 
ecclesiastical. schoolmen, and, of. the satire of Boileau’s 
“6 Lutrin.” It must have .been,.meant, by the James 
Mills, Charles Lambs or. Thomas. Love Peacocks who 

in those days draughted the despatches, as fine irony, 
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When, it was ‘ruled; the guinquennial repairs of: thé 
building come rownd,’the ‘public'works aiithorities' aré 
ot to gild thé dock anew! ''The° judgment: was’ 4 
new triumph, ‘for the patriotic: Scotsmen of Calcutta; 
for long thereafter,'used to raise’ some five’ hundred 
rupées privately to regild the boastful symbol. 

But: 4t was one thing ‘to’ revel in such warfare, and 
quite aiiother to fill” the kirk inside, with its’ “Spacious 
aisles and vast galleries,” ‘seated with eight ‘hundred 
chairs; over which ‘swung cooling’ ‘punkahs’ for’ as 
many occupants: © Dr. Bey ce was more at home as 
editor of the John-Bwill and clerk’ in ‘thé’ stationery 
office. : In due time he received'as colledgué’a man’ of 
a very different ‘stamp,’ the Dr. Brown Whbsé guest 
Duff became on first” landing in India. But this gave 
rise to’a new squabble. ‘Seandalised that there‘should 
be only one-‘service on Sunday, Dr. Brown ‘proposed 
to hold public worship'in'the évening also. ‘Again the 
‘dispute travelled’ up’ through the" usual machinery’ ‘of 
secretaries, council and dipaatobs.! when the decision 
came that’all ‘chaplains were militaty servants, bat the 
Government would not éoncern. itself with’ their inter- 
nal ecclesiastical arrangements. Dr. Brown might 
act as he’ pledsed! “But he ‘met’ with an’ unexpected 
obstacle’ at the first’ evening’ service. The précentor 
was engaged to’ raise ‘the tune ‘at only. oné’ weekly 
service, and did ‘not ‘appear’ “The good minister had 
a voice fortunately quite: equal tothe ‘occasion, and 
Dr. Bryce surrendered.: ‘But in the’ spting vof 1830 
Dr. Brown had a fall from his horse, which ‘sent him on 
sick leave to the’ Straits ‘of Malacca; where he died, 
and the ‘old ‘state of things was re-established. 

The three ‘acts in ‘the ecclesiastical drama of steeple, 
cock, and second service; recall the mock-heroics on 
the fight of the treasurer-bishop and ‘the chanter con- 
cerning the teading-desk of Notre Dame := 
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« Je chante les combats, et-ce Prélat terrible, 

, Qui'par ses longs travaux) eb sa force invincibley, = .; 
Dans une illustre Eglise exercant son grand cour. 
Fit, placer 4 la fin un Lutrin dans,le cheeur, | 

Quelle fureur, dit-il, quel aveugle caprice ! = 
Quand le diner est prét, vous.appelle.d Voffice ? 
De votre dignité soutenez mieux l’éclat, 
Hst-ce pour travailler que vous étes prélat 277° | 


As Boileau’ closes the. strife by bringing » in’ Piety, 
Faith and Grace, who awaken: Aristus:to restore. peace, 
so the missionary ‘brings life back tovSt/Andrew’s. |» 
)  Thisscwas' the ckirk’and» the! kirk-session under 
which: Duff might have: been bound to work, hadi nét 
the young evangelist: been given the foresight: and the 
grace\to stipulate ‘that he should go out to: found the 
mission “in India fettered:byno:'man. there. />'The 
Government:was distracted and disgusted; the/educated 
natives: were: scandalised ‘by’ this ‘continued exhibition 
of Christianity, and the Scots, who had been:so: proud 
of their ‘national’ kirk, ceased to enter it. ‘Some per- 
manently: joined: thé: Church | of :England,:iespecially 
when the loving and. cultured Reginald Heber became 
the second Metropolitan of India, and:others found 
what they desired. ‘among: the :Congregationalists or 
Baptists.: ‘The majority of the residents,’ Scottish’and 
English, made the Sabbath a time-of ‘pleasuring;:when 
they could absent»themselves from their officés,:which 
were open and busy every day; Boating excursions, 
picnic: parties to Barrackpore ‘and ‘the: French :and 
Dutch settlements ‘up the river, and’ pig-sticking: on 
the edge of the Soonderbun jungles to the: south of 
the city, were the result of the ‘spiritual energies of 
Middleton and Bryce. 

+ Inithis:state of things Dr. Bryce resolved ‘to take 
furlough home. Believing that he could help the new 
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mission by reporting its »success, in which'he. had 
always sympathised, he quietly proposed’ to’throw on 
the missionary the whole duty of preaching in St. 
Andrew’s pulpit and taking pastoral oversight of the 
large Scottish community Thus modestly and in 
this brotherly spirit did Duff reply to. the first ‘sug= 
gestion on the 30th November, 1831 :—*T should 
have rejoiced to have been. able. to. have, rendered 
more frequent assistance on Sunday; but I really 
find‘ ‘every: moment so engrossed, and sthe personal 
fatigue often «so Jigrakéing from -the»mis¢ellaneous 
calls’ on my daily. avocations, that. Ihave little time 
‘and generally still less! strength to «spare: for: pulpit 
duties:' In the event, however, of your twelvemonth’s 
‘trip being resolved upon, | would’ be» ready to:do my 
‘best, :or) to! enter into the adoption of:any measure 
which might secure regular: service for:the good. folks 
of St. Andrew’s. This, however, is va’ subject: for 
further »consideration.”” The next information which 
Duff: received was in the form of ‘a: letter; sent: back 
-by the pilot from’ the Sandheads, as the mouth of ! the 
Hooghly,is. called, ‘in ‘which: Dr) Bryce “annouriced: his 
‘sudden :departure: with his ‘invalid: wife. With no 
stock of prepared sermons (for all his manuscripts had 
‘gone down at) Dassen Island), with: his’ daily college 
duties, and~ his weekly: evening lectures, the sudden 
call; made:even Alexander Duff: hesitate. . But haying 
reason, to’ believe’ that if».the. kirk were once shut 
Government. would put > difficulties’ in: the way: of 
opening: it again, bewailing the condition: of: his 
own countrymen as sheep without a shepherd, and 
meeting at every. turn’ the evil effect’ of their lives 
‘on’ the: observant. natives; he threw. himself .into the 
jee 

‘Never ‘ before— not. when Kiktistalen was in. the 
full flush, of that. activity: which’ attracted :Clive, and 
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his own Cambuslang compatriot, Claudius Buchanan, 
was reproving even .a ‘good, Governor-General like 
Cornwallis—had Calcutta seen such ‘4 ‘preacher and 
pastor.;, He went into the: pulpit ‘the -first Sunday to 
find.a score of ‘worshippers ‘lost: amid. the eight -hun- 
dred chairs." The: sight he described as! that-of, ‘a 
void and huge wilderness.” ~The session registers gave 
him the names: of nota! few ?who»:had:centinted -to 
preserve: their latent rights by paying seat«rénts, and 
with these:he determined to bégin. . The easy! theory 
‘had been: that! the Scotsman;ini India is so: different 
a being from: what he -is: at» home, that: he. regarded 
‘his minister’s visit as intrusive. »Thé new pastor’ soon 
put that: to. the test... He found his purely pastoral 
calls: welcomed. The Sunday solitude of «the kirk 
gradually became a respectable crowd.: ‘The ministra- 
‘tions during’ nearly all 1832 resulted: in the création 
_ .of the’ good congregation: which ‘Dr. Charles; ‘the new 
-chaplaim, found: on: his: arrival. The. results..on: the 
-morals and the higher life:of Huropean society became 
marked:' ; Bishop ‘Turner, who followed. Dr? James, the 
‘short-lived successor of Heber; had been’ grievously 
‘vexed by the utter absence’ of. all: signs of a day of 
-rest, Christian or: national, when he landed. Govern- 
-ment. aswell. mercantile offices were open: daily with- 
out intermission, as they had been since. the first 
‘settlement: of the British: in! India. The: bishop’s 
attempt. to: reform society by privately asking the less 
godless to’ sign: a: voluntary pledge to. abstain. from 
‘business ‘and from compelling the natives ito jattend 
‘office on the -Lord’s-day, brought: down ‘on him the 
fiercest “bigotry and intolerance: Duff, a little later, 
‘found:his opportunity just before Daniel Wilson landed 
asthe next bishop. «00.00 iobyo daosts 
» cA »prosperous young Scottish merchant asked the 
‘officiating minister of. St..Andrew’s to baptize: his first- 
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born. The father was met: by a:kindly exposition -of 
Presbyterian- ‘discipline, and «was: recommended: ‘to 
delay until he himself should; by attending ‘church at 
least, and then by ‘observing family worship, show 
some honest’ regard: for ‘the Christianity he: professed 
in’ name only, Resentment, under: Duff's persuasive 
kindliness; soon. gave -way tothe confession that he 
was)ojunior partner of va’ firm which» employed five 
hundred natives, that his senior was:in England, that 
he had:to»supervise the men on’ Sunday as on’ other 
days and: could) not: possibly» attend *.church.' The 
‘minister’s further. intercourse -with: him«and his» wife 
‘led: himr to try the experiment: of: shutting the: office 
for one day:in seven. Summoning his’ operatives on 
the Saturday, he explained that for. 'the next month 
-he would not require their attendance on Sunday, but 
would not on that ‘account:lower their: wages.; Jf he 
‘found that ‘the’ four or five holidays led them to ‘work 
‘more zealously, ‘he’ would be able to:make:the arrange- 
‘ment ‘permanent. They could ‘not: believe the state- 
‘ment, at’: first, and it soon.formed the talk’ of the 
neighbourhood and of the surrounding villages): to 
which they belonged. » It was found’ that not one was 
-absent’ on::Monday morning, and: that: that month’s 
-tale of! work exceeded the out-turn of ‘each, of its pre- 
decessors,:while :a new féeling of cheerful loyalty and 
confidence ‘had been born: between the employed and 
their employer,» The ‘change, and «the' baptism: which 
followed, became the beginning of a: new: life to more 
than::to this family. It was long till society became 
outwardly transformed. : But: that was the dawn of 
the social as. well as» spiritual improvement which 
has: made’ the Christian’ day of rest; observed by 
Government order and European opinion, a boon! jand 
a teacher to the thousands of: toiling» Hindoos ‘and 
others who rejoice in its physical advantages, and are 
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sometimes led by: it» to higher thoughts, though, uv- 
doubtedly, ‘the: viciously inclined ‘abuse ‘the rést’ as 
ally good" gifts may be’ abused. The English Sab- 
‘bath isnot''the least of the: blessings: conferred by 
the British Government on ‘India, ‘and, as usual; the 
missionaries pointed the way. fd Hs ol 

~! Not: till he’ had ‘been ‘for six months‘thus building 
‘up the congregation: did: Mr. Duff announce the ‘in- 
‘tendedcommunion of the Lord’s Supper:° A young 
American: ‘waited upon him next'day'to declare that, 
‘being fromo Boston, he had: been: brought up'a Unik 
‘tarian, but had failed’ to’ find any real comfort’ in his 
religion." Expecting an impulse toa’ higher’ emotional 
life ‘at:least, from *the celebration wof “the ‘sacrament 
after the simple: Scottish form, he ‘sought permission 
to:sit.down at»the table with friends who-were already 
mémbers: of ‘the Kirk. «Having .expounded ‘the true 
nature’of the: divinity of Jesus Christ, very muchas he 
had: done to inquirers “like Krishna Mohun Banerjea, 
and: pointed to the only source of .all the privilege of 
His memorial sacrifice, Mr. Duff recommended further 
study of Scripture. The youth consented, and at the 
same time courteously ‘offered his coutisellor the books 
of;Dr.;Channing, which were at. that time new’ to 
England » and. India » As .the ‘American, with: thé 
assistance..of:!no: little intercourse; with Duff, was 
gradually being: led upwards from Jesus of Nazareth 
to the Immanuel Who was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, a: wasting sickness seized him, and ‘he was sent 
to:'sea; to the -health-giving breezes at the Sandheads. 
In the pilot-brig he died, but not before the full glory 
of the Incarnation entered his soul, and: he charged 
the, captain,'as! he died, to tell) Mr.. Duff. that he had 
found: Jésus. to be: his) all-sufficient because- Divine 
Saviour. (Such cases may be taken as typical of 
the! work done.among his: own people in. thas: year 
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memorable to many.’ Thus, as ever after, there worked 
side by side in Duff's career the evangelising of:the 
Hindoo and the recalling by the evangel ‘of many. who 
had. forgotten. their baptismal, their national, “heir 
personal birthright in’ Christ. . 

In all this the impulsive, but: ever Iii idol of 
Alexander. ‘Duff had -continued:.to pant for the sym- 
pathy of sucha friend as Urquhart, whom: he had lost 
-all too soon in his student days... Dr. Brown had been 
taken away, and ini the great-hearted Swiss Lacroix, 
over whose grave he long after poured out-a: eulogy 
worthy of David. and. Jonathan; he found:some of. the 
affection that strong men cherish. . Many, who, knew 
little of the far bivhat work he was doing for alltime, 
had _desired:to:see him: Dr, Brown’s successor, and. to 
this he alludes in these letters to the Rev. Dr. Laurie, 
the Madras chaplain, by whom he had. been: hospitably 
received: on his way to Calcutta. The fervour.of his 
friendly longing ‘bursts forth, as it ever did) to those he 
‘valued. niicadee too, we see his interest an 1 the soldiers, 
for whom few then cared :— . 


, 6 rapier Seton Catoutta, 1st; Nov.,;1830.. 

«' “My Dear Frirnp;—Bold ‘indeed must: that: heart 
be, and cheerless that soul, that would! not: experience, 
I will not :say pleasure simply, but strong emotions 
of holy love and ardour on the; perusal of your: truly 
apostolic letter. have not:for:a long: time received 
anything so ‘refreshing and to myself. so humbling. 
With the sincerity of conviction I felt that you treated 
me and mine with more than a brother’s kindness, ‘and 
manifested’ towards me more than the natural tokens 
of a brother’s love, ‘and I appeared to feel. that it was 
not: possible» to regard: any: other brother in Christ 
with. a more ‘tender affection.’ But since the’ receipt 
of your last:letter you:seem ‘as if more’ endeared:than 
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ever to my soul. Such warmth, such earnest anxiety, 
such bowels of compassion, such yearnings of a father 
for the souls of his people! Truly was.I cheered. and 
aroused, as. with a message from heaven, and-humbled 
to the very dust... Oh, that I had one half the zeal.and 
anxious longing for the redemption of lost:souls and 
the continued welfare,.of such as appear to be:within 
the. fold of, Christ! Oh pray with me, and.for, me, 
that. all the cold. and, frozen, apathy. of nature..may 
disappear before ‘the genial influences of a heavenly 
fire! ees); . Byline 

‘It need) scarcely be added, that immediately after 
receiving ‘your -letter, the. necessary, inquiries. were 
made respecting the regiment, in behalf of ,which. you 
expressed ‘such deep .and, unfeigned interest. ..The 
information. obtained was that ‘one half of the regi- 
ment had reached Calcutta, and proceeded straight. on 
to Chinsurah, thirty miles to the north ; that:Chinsurah 
itself was only to bea temporary station, as the inten- 
tion was that they should proceed without delay to the 
upper provinces.. -By this arrangement. I am not only 
deprived of. the opportunity of. being. useful. to them, 
but, also precluded from the possibility of seeing them 
at: all... I, trust,, however, that they will.not.be for- 
saken, that, He, who, hath: begun.a, good. work will 
accomplish it unto, the end.» While ‘at, Chinsurah ‘they 
may derive benefit from the instructions of Mr. Pear- 
son, missionary of the London  Society....On Monday 
last week he came downto Calcutta on. business: to 
him J , represented, the case as,strongly as. possible. 
He felt. for, them,,,and,.stated. that on Sunday,, 24th 
October, about. forty assembled. and listened : atten- 
tively to his address';;and that his efforts should, not 
be, spared. so.far as his other duties would admit. of 
it, Hence you perceive that the Lord has dealt very 
graciously, with them ; and our prayers should be that 
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at ‘every station some man of God may bevraised up 
to comfort and cheer‘ this little band: in’ the perilous 
voyage to eternity,/warn them of danger, strengthen 
them for the toil*of a busy warfare, and’ direct) them 
in’ safety ‘to! the blissful haven of eternal-rest. | 
«Tt is interesting to think that°after reaching Cal- 
cutta’the idea: suggested ‘i in’ your‘letter, of employing 
pious and‘respectably educated soldiers as teachers, 
occurred 80 forcibly to my*mind ‘that the first attempt 


to secure ‘teachers was directed to that quarter:;):and 


it was only after the attempt proved fruitless ' that 


‘my ‘attention “was ‘particularly directed: towards ‘the 


country-born;’ as they are°commonly called. Among 


these, after’ much ‘trouble, . anxiety: and waste “of 
‘time, I*sueceeded in’ securing ‘two or three young 


meti of apparent piety ‘and steady consistency of 
conduct. “For this'I feel thankful to'God, and trust 
that ‘in future, with God’s> blessing, the © requisite 
‘supply of subordinate ‘teachers a be ‘had from ae 
‘class. ; 

“ Tayould now be inclined to give you some account 
of all my’ proceedings: for ‘the ‘last five °bwsy “busy 
months, but know not’ where to begin or ' how to 
énd, ‘so multifarious “and . ‘closely crowded are‘ the 
materials accumulated. ' A’ volume,’ not:a few sheets, 
would ‘be required: This note} however, is but the 
preliminary notice, ‘as “it were, of what'L trust will ‘be 
a frequent ‘and’ delightful correspondence: In ‘order 
to meet your wishes, when you write be so kind’as to 
state, in the form of question, those subjects on which 
you would ‘desire to be ‘informed,'and I in’ retiirn will 
take the same liberty with'you: “I‘have now traverséd 
every part of Calcutta and its vicinity ; have resolved, 


after much anxious inquiry, to make Calcutta my head- 


quarters ; have found the impossibility of instituting, 
in the first instanée,, a’ central seminary’ of the’de- 
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scription. proposed by the’ Assembly’s ‘committee ; have 
found, after much: investigation, that) in the ‘present 
stateof things in Caleutta, it is more advisable'for’ the 
Assembly’s ‘ultimate purpose to maintain ‘English ‘tin 
preference to Bengalee schools; have -proved, byva 
most successful experiment on a large scale, that, with 
proper’ managetiient, | elementary English education, 
including hen reading of the Scriptures: by the ‘most 
advanced classes, may be carried ‘on to almost any 
extent; and° that, in’ the ‘course of ‘a very few years 
indeed, ‘a central institution for a’ higher’ education will 
be absolutely demanded. I cannot enter into’ detail. 
Inthe school ‘now formed ‘in the building formerly 
occupied: asa’ Hindoo ‘college, on. the Chitpore’ road, 
there are present every day, after’ making the’ neces- 
sary allowance ‘for’ temporary engagements and sick- 
ness, not less ‘than 250°from the ‘age of ‘six! to twenty- 
four; and of all classes fromthe Biohaiem downwards. 
The labours of every day are commenced with prayer 
generally the Lord’s* Prayer, as‘that has been fully 
explained; about ninety'-read ‘a “portion of: the New 
‘Testament in’ English, and ‘listen ‘to. any explanations 
or ‘remarks: ‘So fae well; The: Lord alone can ‘give 
the effectual blessings I have been»and still am in'a 
whirling vortex.of employment. Excuse therefore my 
haste. Pray write''me without delay: Remember ‘me 
in’ kindness/'tothose: dear friends who share:in our 
Christian affection — Messrs, ‘Dalmahoy, ' Bannister, 
Mr. and°Mrs: Wardrope,) Mr. and Mrs. Webster; Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Ridsdale. Ihave no recollection of 
oneof the name ‘of Rodgers at St. Andrews. I pray 
fervently® with’ my whole heart that he may prove 4 
faithful, zealous and devoted fellow-worker with you 
in theoministry. “Oh, who can estimate the blessing 
of a messenger: of God, having the same mind and 
bearing! the!'shame ‘with and for Christ! Who can 
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estimate the curse of an--emissary of Satan, wearing 
the outward, garb and. glorying only in. the riches of 
Christ’s visible’ Church !: The last accounts from. Dr, 
Brown are cheerless;; I fear he is-no. more; if 80, 
happy, nappy: happy: he !”” 4c 


) . its 29th Seer ut 1831. 

ff Things fhene are in a. very complicated state, ni 
very difficult to unravel.in all that concerns the vitals 
of religion, whether among Europeans: or natives. I 
think it not. unlikely:that when a,decided-movement 
shall’ take’ place it. will be simultaneous among 
all classes, and probably sudden in its appearance. 
Be. this as it may, the elements, of change. are, at 
present, accumulating. ‘rather. than. any greator deci- 
sive change developed. Much. is visible to,call: forth 
gratitude to: God, but. nothing, nothing to’ equal: the 
expectations - raised at home or ies aii the gloryings 
of, many.: 
» Team still little len thest an’ explorer of pe field, 
though’ the success of. the large English school estab- 
lished is pleasing, and with ‘the Divine blessing it may 
becomeone of the. nurseries of a higher-and. better 
institution. Since the departure and death. of. our 
mutually; much, esteemed. friend, Dr.. Brown, Iam 
left «absolutely alone: Many, many are: exceedingly 
kind dnd friendly, but. there is’-not. one, who. ¢an feel 
and co-operate with me as.a brother, Often I think of 
Madras and. of. the kind: friends theré, and ‘especially 
of you; my brother. More.1 cannot.say—I always 
fear giving vent to my feelings, lest there might escape 
a word that indicated repining or dissatisfaction with 
’ the allotments of the Almighty. 

“My spare time—and it has: hitherto beeniven i 
limited—is devoted to the languages. Here, with 
God’s blessing, .I ‘experience little difficulty—the want 
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of time is my. grand enemy.’ I, have had no ‘tidings 
from, home of late, though I daily expect to hear some> 
thing about. fellow-labourers on their way or arriving. 
Education ‘can be pursued to. almost any. extent. in 
Calcutta, with proper agents and adequate funds. I 
intend § very:.soon’to,, transmit home a.report or 
memorial.on the practicability, and necessity of found- 
ing an. institution: for the..more.advanced branches. of 
a literary, scientific and:Christian course of instruction, 
to which the labours of European ‘teachers’ shall be 
chiefly confined, while the branch schools may-always 
be conducted by less qualified individuals to, be found 
already in, the country, and the direct. preaching of 
the. gospel shall be carried on to the utmost practicable 
extentin: fie oy ig sisonig ‘edie ld foils 
-o fHas your colleague arrived ?_ and does he profess 
kindred ,spirit ?.,.Many ‘here have wished, to per- 
suade me.to apply; or allow application to. be. made, 
that. 1 might succeed, Dr. Brown, but,, I chave..per- 
emptorily declined, on. the ground ‘that my ‘motives 
might’ be. misrepresented and. misconstrued—that: the 
act. might be viewed as an. inglorious.:abandonment 
of the.cause which’ I have ‘engaged to promote, and 
that in this, way the cause itself, so. far as‘its. present 
connection with the Church of Scotland is concerned, 
might. languish . and. suffer... But. from my soul I 
pray, and I,am sure you will join me, in this prayer, 
that a man of God may appear to heal the. breaches 
‘that have ‘been, opened:in our Zion. | 

“Have you written Dr. Inglis? or found it prudent 
to attempt making any collection for the General 
Assembly’s fund?...Yours very truly, 

idve.,.ia-.oti . “© ALEXANDER Dorr.” 


Daniel: Wilson’s arrival in’ 1832, as fifth Bishop of 
Caleutta, brought together two men of the same 
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evangelical spirit though ‘separated by” ‘ecclesiastical 
forms.” “* A ‘visit’ to Dr.’ Carey « at: Serampore,” 
writes ‘the bishop’ 8 ‘biographer, ‘“ élicited ‘many ‘in- 
teresting’ reminiscences of the ‘early Christianity’ of 
India. A° friendly conversation with) Dr.’ Duff fur: 
nished igle eaes information on thé'stbjedt of native 
education.” Daniel ‘Wilson’s' episcopate was’ to’ last 
neatly ‘as long a8 Duff's’ apostléship” in’ Indias ‘Al- 
though the most “ehurchy”’ of: ‘evangelicals’ the bishop 
wrote of “Lord W.' Bentinck, as he might have dotie of 
Duff, “Lord William ‘is ‘rather ‘more of ‘a Whig and 
less of a° churchman ‘than I could desire; but incom- 
parably better than the highest churchman ‘if without 
piety, vigour ‘and ° activity. Lord William réverences 
religion and its sincere professors and ministers, 
but he ‘has prejudices’ against bishops.” © Like Duff, 
the Governor-General had told the: néwibishop; who 
applied ‘to’ him’ in’ vain to ‘have’ his. ‘sacerdotal claims 
over the chaplains legally acknowledged, ‘ Christianity 
is my Object.” The bishop rejoined with characteristic 
prejudice: “With ‘a feeble people like’ the Hindoos 
there ‘must’ be’ creeds; a liturgy’ and an established 
ministry.” Yet Duff had won his first four converts 
there, and the revolution ‘he had begun’ was''so fer- 
menting’ that ‘the ‘bishop wrote im Mare, 1833 780A 
most interesting: moment is: dawning ‘on’ India. The 
native’ mind’ is at work. basi bnscr are of paar is 
already made.” | 

Europeans and AtaNtoane 5 dortiowted: wally cub dealt 
of the professing Christian or born Christian eommu- 
nity in’ India.. ‘Before’ the influence ‘of missionaries 
and chaplains, the overland route: and’ liberal furlough 
rules combined: to make the married life of white 
settlers in India all that the wife of Sir Henry Lawrence 
longed for‘ it tobe, in the: Calcutta Review, the: Hhira- 
sians (Hurope-Asia) or ‘Hast. Indians had. become 
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strong ‘in: numbers, :the» offspring of Hnglish’ fathers 
and native ‘mothers. - In 1833 Diff developed into:a 
system his labours for them.) ©) | 

Leaving out the \half-caste children of the earlier 
Portuguese, who, had been: allowed: to. fall: near the 
level of the: lower castes by’the Romish Church which 
should have! cared for its sons, the mixed offspring of 
their officers and writers early forced the Company to 
attend to them. So far‘as these children:had sprung 
from ‘soldiers, ‘the Military Orphan: School; for which 
David Brown. first. went :to: India, was established ‘in 
1783, and the Female Orphan Asylum in} 1815—-noble 
charities still.) In.1789 the charity school for ‘others 
was developed into: the Free School, originally endowed 
with ‘part of the compensation. paid’ by! the Moorsheda- 
bad Government for! its’ sack of old Calcutta. The 
immortal three of Serampore established the Benevolent 
Institution’ in Calcutta to .meet | the: increasing :need, 
while Dr. and)Mrs. Marshman conducted: high-class 
schools at Serampore for the benefit: of the: mission. 
More’ recently the third of a million sterling; left: by 
thé Frenchman, Claude'Martin, who‘‘ came to India.a 
private soldier and died a major-general,’’-as his: tomb 
records, was. spent in’ Martiniérés, or! boarding schools 
for poor Christians: in Calcutta, Lucknow, and «his 
native city of ;Lyons., Finally, the great and good 
Henry; Lawrence endowed the hill Asylums which bear 
his name, for the children: of our; Christian: ‘soldiers 
not otherwise provided for.):Itis a: bright roll: of 
Christlike . love: covering: a ,multitude’ of »'sins, not 
judging, but/healing and atoning for)an) evil and, to 
its victims, inevitable past. 
.. Now in! all. this there: is no» independent: self-effort. 
The Hurasian, community:has given: India»and Hng- 
land some of its best::men*and women, whose’ virtues 
' were nursed’on self-reliance and the fear:of God. -In 
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1823 the Hurasians of Calcutta .united to: found a 
joint. proprietary school, catholic within the ‘Jimits of 
Protestantism, for the higher education of their chil- 
dren. Their fine ideal they somewhat ‘stiffly ex- 
pressed. in the name they gave to what became the 
germ’ of the ‘Doveton Colleges, the Parental Aca- 
demic Institution. In.this they followed°the Baptist 
founders of the Benevolent Institution and the Ar- 
menian conductors: of the- Philanthropic Institution, 
under that good man and ‘scholar, Johannes Avdall. 
Their leader was the’ son of’ an English ensrgn 
who fell at. the siege of Seringapatam, John William 
‘Ricketts. He rose from the Military Orphan School, 
through the East India Company’s establishment 
at’ Bencoolen, to be the first of his class in India. 
‘This college was the boon he left them, as well as 
the right of sitting on juries side by side with their 
fellow: Christians. But he did more. : He deserves 
to be remembered as’ the one citizen of. Calcutta who, 
when a public meeting was about unanimously to vote 
‘a complimentary address ‘to the Honble. Mr. Adam, 
protested’ against. so honouring the. man who’ had 
‘stripped the press in India of liberty. © . 
We have seen how Duff had been led, in: his early 
despair of finding assistants, to think of soldiers, and 
how he had secured the young adventurer, Clift: His 
experience of the two lads Sunder’ and Pereira, who 
were ‘his first pupil-teachers, and the’ zeal -which led 
him to examine and advise all the schools in and 
around Calcutta of every kind, brought him into closé 
relations .with ‘the collegiate school of the Eurasians. 
His great services to it led the managers to nominate 
him visitor, side by side with the’ patron, Lord Met- 
calfe, of whose merits as a Christian statesman this 
is not: the least, that he was the first official to help 
the Hurasians' to help themselves, as Lord Northbrook’s 
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Government ‘did ‘long after, when alarmed at ‘the 
increase’ of Christian poverty in India caused by the 
thoughtless neglect of all the intervening administra- 
tions. “* Much as has been gained,” ‘he told the com- 
mittee, teachers and youth of the school after thetenth 
successful examination in 1833 : “much yet remains to 
be won.’ Let this'community rise by its: own endea- 
yours ; unless“men act as men, what can Governments 
do? © Moral and*intellectual knowledge are not sepa- 
rated, and we gain the highest: dignity of our nature 
when. we cultivate both.” 

~ For the Eurasians as for the Native Christians and 
all who were ‘not either Hindoos, Muhammadans’ or 
Huropean British-born subjects, Duff was in the front 
of those who fought the battle for the rights of con- 
science, which Lord William Bentinck partially and 
Lord Dalhousie’ and Lord Lawrence long after 
completely secured to all’ classes.’ With a ‘true toler- 
ance, but in ignorance of what it involved, Warren 
Hastings in his code of 1772 guaranteed to Hindoos 
and Muhammadans their‘ own’ laws’ of inheritance. 
But these laws exclude dissidents from their respective 
religions from all civil right to ancestral property. 
Conversion meant disinheritance, and Parliament, with’ 
ignorance equal to that of Hastings, wrote such a law 
en the: English statute-book. As.'if this’ were not 
enough, the Hast India Company had by legislation 
excluded all converts from’ public office of any kind: 
Duff had: not ‘been long in Calcutta when ‘he awoke 
to the enormity of énactments ‘which Mahammadans 
themselves would never have passed or enforced, and 
which fossilized Hindooism for ever. From 1830 the 
missionaries all over India agitated the question, the 
Court of Directors: was’ stirred up by memorial, and 
the Hurasians sent home Mr. ‘Ricketts ‘to petition Par- 
liament, which’ examined him. ' The’ result was the 
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Régulation of 1822, which, provides! that no; one shall 
lose any rights .or,,property, or. deprive/any. other, of 
rights. or property. by: changing his. religion.’ :,/Lord 
William’ Bentinck had: previously’ throwri/ open: the 
public service to, all the natives of India, including 
the. outlawed Native’ Christians, enacting that. there 
should be no exclusion from office on-account of caste, 
creed or nation. The, development. of.:an enlightened 
legislation .under Macaulay, Peacock, ‘Maine and 
Stephen; has) now given the varied) creeds and races of 
India better codes than any country: possesses, and; 
save as to the rights )of, minors-and age of’ ‘majority— 
not. yet settled in England—nothing more is-needed. 
But, how desirable that. is ‘still may appear from the 
first collision with; the: law; or. rather. the, lawyers, in 
defence of the rights of conscience... .The missionaries 
were those of .the,Church of England, their! natural 
defender: was!the newly arrived, Bishop Wilson, but 
their actual leader was the young, Highlander, whose 
zeal for fair-play and-civil ‘and'religious liberty led: him 
alone into the breach and to victory. .) wit Bo 
The case.occurred: just’ after.'the- whole Mission: 
ary; Conference had ,publicly answered a thoughtless 
attack upon them’ by the,then rising orientalist, -H. H) 
Wilson,;,and had -forced! ‘that: keen) Hindooizer..to 
apologise to them. From the day when, in 1808, 
- Wilson reported, his. arrival at. (Calcutta ‘a. young 
assistant surgeon, he, became popular-as 4n amateur 
actor and ‘musician in the local theatreyiand:as:.a! most 
versatile arid! accomplished member of ‘society. «But 
he worked’ hard, at. Sanserit' in» the midst of, ‘all-hig 
amusements,,so that in five: years he! published: his 
first translation, ; that, of. Kalidasa’s Meghaduta: -or 
“Cloud, Messenger,” and’ in. six -more (his great 
Sauscrit-English dictionary! appeared: He gradually 
ostablished’ his; reptitation as, next: to Colebrooke; the 
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greatest of English orientalists. Just before he went 
home, in 1832, to be the first Boden professor of 
Sanscrit in Oxford, an appointment which he gained 
by the narrow majority of seven over the learned and 
devout: Dr: Mill, he wrote a letter on the study of 
Sanscrit literature in Kngland, at the request of 
Bishop Turner. In that letter this passage occurred : 
*“In Bengal the better order of Hindoos regard the 
missionaries with feelings of inveterate animosity, 
whilst they invariably express a high ‘respect: for 
clergymen of the Established Church. They cannot 
avoid seeing that'the latter are held in higher estima- 
tion by the European society, and that they cannot 
be reproached with practices which not unfrequently 
degrade the missionary character in the eyes of the 
natives.” Calied to account for this “snobbish” as 
well as libellous statement by “the missionaries of 
all denominations in Calcutta,” Dr. H. H. Wilson ex. 
plained that the letter was private and had not been 
published by him, and that he was exceedingly sorry 
to learn it ‘should have given pain to the missionaries 
of Calcutta, for whom generally I have a high respect, 
and with several of whom I have long been’ and hope 
long to be on terms of kind and friendly intercourse.” 
His defence on the merits was, that he merely re- 
ported thé opinions of high caste Bengalee society, 
which he did not share. This made it the more im- 
portant that the missionaries should meet the reflec- 
tions upon them, which they did ina letter signed 
by the Rev. C. Gogerly, the Conference secretary, and 
full of historical interest to all who would trace the 
development of Christianity in India.* 

The truth is, that Dr. H. H. Wilson only too ac- 
curately, because undesignedly and without malice, 








* Calcutta Christian Observer for Oct., 1832, vol. Ly p. 233. 
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expressed. the contempt with which missionaries had 
been regarded. by men and ministers of the world, in 
the days of the vile treatment of Carey: and his 
colleagues by their home committee, which, tempted 
the sneers of Sydney Smith in the Hdinburgh Review. 
For men to live in poverty, and die unknown by their 
contemporaries, for ‘the.sake of oppressed or savage 
or-superstition-ridden races, while really the pioneers 
of the Government which . proscribed them. and. the 
founders of civilization and scholarship, was. to be pro- 
nounced mean, weak, illiterate creatures., Alexander 
Duff in. Eastern, as John Wilson in Western. India, 
was the first to change all that, even before, the gentle 
Carey’s death, alike by his work and, by such an 
exposure of the ;calumny that. the boldest scoffer 
dared not repeat. the hie. . 

It happened thus... Duff's success had led the 
Church Missionary Society to: open an English school 
in its Amherst-street mission-house. Of that Duffs 
second. convert, Krishna, Mohun Banerjea, had been ap- 
pointed master. .There Brijonath Ghose; after several 
months’ instruction, sought baptism, and: took refuge 
with his.own. countryman, the master, to, escape ‘the 
persecution of ‘his family... He was above, fourteen 
years of age, then believed to be the Hindoo) age of 
discretion, as. it) is. more than that of. puberty and 
marriage. Blackstone Jays it down that a boy “at 
fourteen is at years of. discretion; and therefore may 
consent. or disagree to marriage.” The father had 
taken the youth from the Hindoo. College, ‘lest’ the 
purely secular, education there, should) make him a 
“nastik’? or atheist, and had placed him, under so 
well-known a Christian convert as Krishna Mohun, 
after hearing the! bishop. declare that instruction in 
Christianity was the grand object of the school. Yet, 
under a writ of habeas corpus, to which Krishna Mohun 
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replied that the boy was not in his custody; Brijonath 
himself appeared at. the. bar. of the Supreme Court. 
After pleadings on, both sides, it. was decided ‘that. he 
must be delivered up to his father as not. of age, being 
only “‘ fourteen: years or. thereabouts.” Documentary 
evidence of age, from. the heroscope, is fabricated in 
India, with an, ease which; has led the civil. service 
commissioners in.,England, to reject. it.altogether, 
while. oral witnesses can. be purchased at sixpence.a 
head. The test.of discretion, of intelligence, of-sincer- 
ity, seems to have) been rejected, as it. never was dn 
England in cases which were then frequent. in. Chancery 
as, to. Protestant, Roman. Catholic, and Jewish. minors. 
‘The: daily papers, by. no means, prejudiced. in .fayour 
of men .at..whose puritanism, they, were too ready to 
laugh, described the: scene. at. this the first. attempt to 
vindicate for the natives. themselves, who will one day 
be. grateful for. the act, the’ rights of conscience. 
“The poor fellow,” reported..the Bengal. Hurkaru, 
“was then seized hold of .by the father, who could not 
get him out of the.court.without considerable exertion, 
The. .little fellow. cried. most bitterly,’ -repeated.,. his 
appeals to the judges, seized hold of the_ barristers’ 
table, and'was dragged inch by inch: out of the court, 
amidst jthe |sympathy of. some. and the. triumph of 
others.” . Bishop Wilson, who was to, have baptized 
him, felt ‘‘lively grief ;,”’ but he contented himself with 
this remark, ‘A free agent I really. believe’ that. boy 
was); and the law of deliverance has been to him and 
still ig an, imprisonment.”’, In three years) thereafter, 
when, the,.most intolerant could, no. longer doubt. his 
age, ‘the youth, earnest and. consistent amid, all the 
persecution, was with three others baptized... 

The father’s, counsel. was. Mr. Longueville Clark, 
who. had then ,been, ten'years at the Calcutta bar, and 
continued there, for nearly forty more, with the repu- 
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tation of being one of the best chess-players in the 
world. To the legitimate arts by which he served his 
client, he added in open court the statement which, 
under -other cireumstances and as afterwards intensi- 
fied, might have been libellous, that‘ this was a case 
of great importance, as the rights of Hindoo parents 
were too’often invaded by ie missionaries’ in’ Cal- 
cutta!”” Brijonath’s was the first case of the kind; it 
involved great legal as well as moral principles, certain 
to be again questioned; and the charge was repeated 
against ‘the whole body of missionaries not many 
months after they had received a courteous apology 
from: Dr. H. H. Wilson. After'in vain appealing t to the 
most experienced agents of the missionary. sociéties 
to vindicate the common purity of motive, rectitude 
of action and inevitable sense of duty, Mr. Duff, the 
youngest among them, entered the lists. Having 
failed to obtain from Mr. Clark the most microscopic 
evidence of his statement beyond general assertions, 
which added ‘to the’ injury the insult that the 
conduct of the missionaries was “ flagitious and 
dangerous,” Mr. Duff resolved to publish the corre- 
spondence. 

But where? The three daily papers he Hotievel to 
be hostile to him at that time. Fortunately, Mr. Stoc- 
queler, also of the Sans Souci theatre set of amateurs, 
had come round from Bombay to Calcutta, and had 
bought the Tory. newspaper of Dr. Bryce, the’ John 
Bull. Securing as‘his staff of heavy writers Sir John 
Peter Grant, who had resigned the Bombay bench after _ 
his squabbles with Sir J ohn Malcolm, Mr. John Farley 
Leith, now M.P. for Aberdeen, and Mr. Charles Thack- 
eray, uncle of the ‘great prose satirist, the new editor 
converted the almost defunct daily’ into the liberal 
Englishman. At that press Macaulay used soon after 
to print’ the rough proofs of those essays which he 
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sent from India'to N apier, while Holwell’s monument 
to the memory/of those who died in the Black Hole 
still, perpetuated. the humiliation, and Plassey looked 
as it had done on that. morning of sunshine breaking 
through the rain-clouds when Clive gave the order to 
cross the river. Mr. Duff found the new editor will- 
ing to look at the correspondence, though alarmed by 
its bulk, and was surprised to find the whole in next 
morning’s paper, introduced.by fair..and even bold 
editorial remarks. The case.is only another illustra- 
tion of that marvellous power of persuasion. which, 
resting always on a good cause, made Duff irresistible, 
even by experts like himself,;.in private discussion still 
more than in his most. skilful and eloquent orations, 
We remember a later case, in, which, in ‘the more 
judicial Friend of India, one who has since. proved 
the most brilliant of English journalists, having advo- 
cated one side of a question, was led by the moral 
suasion and logical power of Duff, directed by a spirit 
of purest: philanthropy, to confess that) he was wrong, 
frankly stated. the other. side, convinced, the Govern- 
ment, and altered the proposed action. | 
Never, in all the controversies which we have read 
or heard, have first. thoughtless misrepresentation 
and then deliberate malice received such a castigation: 
There are passages in the twenty octavo pages of 
Duff's alternate scorn and ridicule, reasoned demon- | 
stration and rhetorical appeal, of which Junius would 
have been worthy if’ that pitiless foe had fought with 
sacred weapons. and for other than self-seeking ends. 
The’ Christian is never forgotten, for it is the rights 
of conscience and the supremacy of truth for which 
he fights. Nor.is the man, the Celt, the indignant de- 
fender of the honour of his colleagues, of the glory of 
his Master in them, and of the grandeur of their one 
mission, wanting, The reply of the barrister was the 
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mocking laugh ‘of Mephistopheles, the expression’ of 
a desire to secure the missionary “ forour Calcutta 
Drury.” The press‘ and ‘all ‘society were disgusted 
or indignant at the lawyer’ assailant, ‘to whom was 
pa Ta the couplet from Youtig’ S Epistle to’ Pope oud 


ar He rams his quill ith sésmidal and kh scoff, 
- But tis so, very foul it won’t go off,” 


The episode’ closed, for ‘ever; the period of: ‘super- 
cilious contempt and ‘intolerant misrepresentation | of 
men and of a cause soon’ found: to ‘be identified with 
the best'interests of the Hindoos ‘themselves as well 
as’ of the British Government. The defeated barrister 
expressed the desire of seeking the satisfaction appro: 
priate to himself, in a‘challenge to fight a duel, which 
only the black’ coat of the’ dafinder of the faith pre- 
vented him from sending. But he went so ts as to 
consult a friend on the subject. 

“All the local honours and attentions which Oaleutta 
society could at that time offer had ‘been’ pressed upon 
Mr. Duff ever since the first examination of his school, 
Especially did the leading men‘ urge him to join thé 
Bengal Asiatic Society, ‘although with most of’ them 
he was conducting the Oriental controversy. But duty 
to his daily work prevailed ‘over his natural tastes, and 
the memory of ‘Dassen Island was never‘ absent: from 
_ him’ in'the face of. what he regarded as temptations to 
literary ‘self-indulgence... Of: élie publications, hbrary, 
and other ‘aids of the Society! he made full use in 
the war of languages, alphabets and systems. Much 
more evident to him.was the duty of using the Agri- 
cultural Society of India, founded by Carey for the 
improvement of the peasantry and the enlightenment 
of the great zemindars whom the permanent settlement 
of Lord: Cornwallis ‘had: recognised. as eopyhold: land- 
lords: ona vast scale. Of this’ body he was. long ''@ 
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member, alike in its executive and in its publications 
committee, and thus he found outlets for many of 
the educated natives, non-Christian as well as Chris: . 
tian, . . { 

Of the social life of Mr. and Mrs. Duff-at this period 
we have one’ significant glimpse. The accession! of 
William IV. to the throne was marked by an official 
ball‘at Government House, ‘to’ which they were duly 
invited by Lord and Lady William Bentinck.’ Per- 
plexed, the Scottish missionary took counsel of a chap- 
lain, who'assured him that, viewing the ‘invitation \as 
a command, he was in the habit of going to Govern- 
ment House on such occasions, of making his» bow to 
the Governor-General and his wife and at once retiring. 
This compromise did not: commend itself to Mr. Duff, 
even although he had not remembered the memorable 
experience of the’ first Bishop of Calcutta. On the 
occasion ‘of the trial of Queen Caroline, a'witness for 
the: defence attempted to justify her presence at an 
indecent dance by the assurance that he had seen 
Bishop Middleton and his family at:'a nautch in 
Government House: A reference made to Calcutta 
elicited the fact. that Dr. Middleton’s family ‘were 
present but not himself; and the Marquis of. Hastings 
sent the explanation to the Lord Chancellor that the 
movement’ of a-woman’s feet while she sings cannot 
be called dancing. his, however, was not a nautch, 
but.an official ball for Europeans only, such as that from 
which, ata later period, Lord Elgin carefully excluded 
native nobles, who were liable to ‘misunderstand the 
motives of English ladies» on these occasions. Mr. 
Duff frankly stated, in a letter to the private secretary, 
the reasons why he could not conscientiously obey the 
most kind and ‘courteous command of the ruler of 
India: After long delay he received the Governor- 
General’s: cordial approval of his spirit and action. 
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Soon after his Excellency begged the missionary and 
his wife to meet him at dinner in one of those frequent 
gatherings where the two.men discussed, in a like 
spirit, the highest good of the people and the eo vere 
ment of India. 

Lord William Bentinck left India after  obaa ee 
driven Duff home for a time., He was a statesman 
and a philanthropist. worthy to be associated in the 
Spiritual as well as intellectual reformation of India 
with the man: to whom, in- his absen¢e and when 
bidding all the missionaries good-bye, he: made. this 
reference, after answering those who would use the 
force of the conqueror and the influence of. the 
state-paid bishop to induce the profession of Chris- 
tianity: ‘‘ Being as anxious as any of these excellent 
persons for the diffusion of Christianity through all 
countries, but knowing better than they do the ground 
we stand upon, my humble advice to, them -is, Rely 
exclusively upon the humble; pious and learned. mis- 
sionary. His labours, divested of all. human..power, 
create no distrust. Encourage education with all your 
means. The offer of religious truth in the school of 
the missionary is without objection... It is or is not 
accepted. If itis not, the other seeds of instruction 
may take root and yield. a rich and abuncant. harvest 
of improvement. and. future benefit. I, would. give 
them as an example in support of this: advice, the 
school founded exactly upon those principles, lately 
superintended by the estimable Mr. Duff, that has been 
attended with such unparalleled success. I would say 
to them finally, that they could not send to India too 
many labourers in the vineyard like those whom I have 
now the gratification of addressing. Farewell. May 
God Almighty give you health “By strength to prose- 
cute your endeavours, and may He bless them with 
success.” The deputation to whom the: great pro- 
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consul addressed words such’ as had néver before been 
heard from a Governor-General’s lips—nor since— 
consisted of the venerable Dr. Marshman, the saintly 
Lacroix and Mackay, Messrs. Sandys, Yates and W. 
Morton, | 

Lord William Bentinck left the land for which he 
had done so.much, in March, 1835, eight months after 
Duff, whose work he legislatively completed in the last 
weeks of his seven years’ administration. But Duff 
was not driven from his position, even by almost deadly 
disease, until he had developed his school, with Mackay 
at his side, into “a complete Arts College including 
the thorough study of the Bible as well as the evi- 
dences. and doctrines of natural and revealed re- 
ligion.”” The annual examination of the classes in 
the town-hall became one of the notable events of the 
year, when there assembled the best representatives of 
all society, European and native, from the Governor- 
General and his wife, and the learned son of the 
founder of the orthodox Dharma Sobha, the, Raja 
Rhadakant Deb, to the humblest Baboo or middle-class 
Bengalee. Reporters, through all the newspapers, 
spread the facts of the six hours’ testing of Hindoos 
in Biblical as well as secular knowledge, over Southern 
and Hastern Asia. Mr. Mack, the able graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh, whom the Serampore three 
had associated with them. in their educational and 
literary labours, used to publish a critical estimate. of 
the whole, which’ guided the many imitators of Duff, 
Christian and non-Christian, to higher efforts. We 
may leave with him for a time the famous General 
Assembly’s Institution, with this description of its 
founder as he first appeared to a little trembling eager- 
eyed boy brought in from the jungles of Bengal to 
learn English by an orthodox father, who ran the risk 
of afterwards seeing his son a Christian and in time 
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a tees The Rev.: Lal mc Day writes of this 
time :-—* 


“Tt was some cg in the year 1834 that I Phos teed my 
father to the General Assembly’s Institution. It was about a 
month after I had been admitted into the institution that I 
caught a near view of the illustrious missionary. He came 
into the class-room while we were engaged in reading the first 
page of the ‘ First Instructor ’—the first ofa series of class- 
books compiled by himself; and. though forty-four years have 
elapsed since the occurrence of the incident my- recollection 
of it is.as vivid as. if it had happened only yesterday. I cannot — 
say he walked into the class-room—he rushed into it, his move- 
ments in those days being exceedingly rapid. He was dressed 
all in black, and wore'a beard. He ‘scarcely stood ’still for a ~ 
single second, but kept his feet and his hands moving  inces- 
santly, like a horse of high mettle. He seemed to have more 
life in him than most men., He had his white pocket-hand- 
kerchief in his hand, which he: was every now and then tying 
round his arm an twisting into a thousand shapes. He 
seemed to be a living personation of perpetual motion. Dut 
what attracted my notice most was the constant shrugging of 
his ‘shoulders, a habit which he afterwards left off but’ which 
he had at that time in full perfection. In: our lesson there 
occurred the word ‘ox’: he took hold: of that word and 
catechised us on it for about half an hour. He asked ‘us (the 
master interpreting his English to us in Bengalee) whether we 
had seen an ox, how many legs.it had, whether it had any 
hands, whether it had any tails, to the infinite entertainment 
of us all. From the ox he passed on to the cow, and asked us 
of what use the animal was. ‘The reader may rest assured that 
he did not speak before Hindoo’ boys of the use made of! the 
flesh of the cow, but dwelt chiefly on milk, ‘cream and curds, 
He ended; however, with a moral lesson... He, knew that. the 
word for a cow in Bengalee was goroo, and he asked us whether 
we knew another iP oealce word which was very like it in 
sound. A sharp class-fellow quickly said that he knew its 
paronym and that it was gooroo, which in Bengalee means the 
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Brahman spiritual guide. He was quite delighted at’ the boy’s 
discovery, and asked us of what use the gooroo was, and whether, 
on the whole, the goroo was not more useful than the gooroo. 
He then left our class and went into another, leaving in our 
minds seeds of future thought and reflection.” 


To his own college teaching and such school super- 
vision Mr. Duff added a constant attention to’ the 
aggressive work of the Bengal auxiliary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and of the Religious Tract 
and Book Society. His Sunday evenings were given 
up in 1833-34 to a new course of lectures and discus- 
sions, contrasting Christianity with Hindooism and 
Muhammadanism. lor ‘these public controversies he 
purchased an excellent bungalow in the native city, at 
a point where four main thoroughfares met. Night 
‘after night for a long time eager inquirers, earnest 
disputants and curious spectators crowded the place 
almost to suffocation. Every year was adding to the 
intelligence of the native public, the purely spiritual 
and moral suasion of Christianity was coming to be 
understood, and this last course proved the most 
popular of all.°. Even Muhammadans attended and 
took part in the grave quest after divine truth, and 
the crowds spread the'story not only over the city but 
into: many a rural village where the Christian mis- 
sionary had not been seen. | 

But what of the man himself who, for four years, 
did not. cease to burn’ thus’ lavishly and incessantly 
the physical energy he had brought from the Scottish 
Grampians, the exhaustless enthusiasm he ever fed at 
its heavenly source? He had received his first warn- 
ing’in the great cyclone of May, 1833, but heeded it not. 
Prematurely came the rain that year, marshalled by 
the rotary hurricane which, revolving within itself, as 
if the destroying counterpart of the harmony of the 
spheres, moved rapidly over the land. . From the Bay 
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of Bengal, the mighty waters of which it dragged in 
its devastating train, over island and mainland, forest 
and field, village and town, the wild fury of the cyclone 
rolled itself north and west. Here the storm-wave 
and the wind bore inland for miles to some rising 
ground a full freighted Indiaman of 1500 tons, among 
the hamlets of the peasantry, where for months after 
it lay a marvel to all. There it swept into sometimes 
instant but more frequently lingering death hundreds 
of thousands of human beings and their cattle, whose 
vain. struggles to cling to roofs and trees and the 
floating wreck of their desolated homes suggested 
thoughts of a greater flood and prayers for the bow 
of mercy. Most graphic of all was this incident, which 
we tell as Duff himself told it to the writer. His 
authority was the Argyllshire fellow-countryman who, ' 
on that dreadful day, was superintending the clearing 
of the jungle on Saugar Island. 

For several weeks before his party had been an- 
noyed by the night attacks of a tiger of unusual size 
and ferocity. It carried away some of their animals 
employed in: agricultural operations, as well as two or 
three human beings. When the cyclone prevailed 
and the water continued to rise over the island, 
as many natives as could swim. went to the Scots- 
man’s bungalow for shelter, until it was greatly over- 
crowded. At last, while watching the flood rapidly 
rising to a level with the floor, at a distance, driven 
before the tempest along the mighty torrent of waters, 
he noticed the famous tiger evidently aiming at reach- 
ing the house. Happily he had a double-barrelled 
gun loaded and ready. The tiger reached the bun- 
galow, laid hold of it, leaped into it, worked ‘a way 
trembling through the dense mass of human beings, 
and did not stop till he got head and nose into the 
remotest corner, where he continued to lie still quiver- 
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ing like an aspen leaf) © The Scotsman concluded 
that though, under the influence of terror produced 
by the violence of the tempest, he was then quite 
tame, if the bungalow escaped and the storm abated 
the genuine nature of the savage brute would 
return, and: all the more speedily from the exhaus- 
tion it must have undergone swimming and strug- 
gling to reach the bungalow. So he very coolly took 
the gun and pointed the barrel to the heart, rest- 
ing it on the skin, which he afterwards showed to all 
Calcutta as a trophy of that cyclone.. :Thus mingled 
were the terrors of the tempest, which has often: since 
recurred, and on the last occasion, in 1876, even more 
horribly. 
The effect on the survivors was for a.time quite as 
deadly. Many who escaped the flood fell by the pesti- 
lence which it brought when the waters subsided: and 
the cold season of 1833-34 came round.:» Malarious 
fever, bred by the rotting carcases and vegetation, 
spread a blight. over the fairest portions of the rice 
land. Inexperienced in tropical sanitation, and bound 
to discharge the duty of inspecting the prosperous 
branch school at Takee, Mr. Duff, his family with him, 
set off by native boat for the place, which is seventy 
miles due east of Calcutta. It was November, 
and the country was only beginning to dry up. 
Searcely had they left the city when they came upon 
amass of putrid bodies, human and animal, through 
which they had to work their. way. - All was beautiful 
to look at in the green jungle forests of the Soonder- 
buns, but the abundant fruit from which the Bengalees 
take their proverbial word for ‘‘ hypocrite” symbol- 
ised the reality. Mr. Duff plucked the tempting 
rakhalee only to find it filled with nauseous slime. 
Mr. Barlow, son of Sir George Barlow who had been 
interim Governor-General, was in charge of the Com- 
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pany’s salt) station of Takee on £8,000 a year. Dr. 
and Mrs.'Temple received the missionary and his party. 
with their usual hospitality... The return journey, by 
palankeen,.was even: worse, and the missionary. was 
laid low by:his first:illness, jungle fever in its: deadliest: 
form. His)fine constitution showed that robust:elas- 
ticity which often afterwards resulted in rapid recovery, 
and after tossing amid the sea breezes of the Sand- 
heads for two. or three weeks he was once more in 
the midst of his loved work. | But. with the heat of 
April, 1834, a remittent fever came on which. his 
vigour of will resisted so far'as to take him, again and 
in that weather, to. Takee.. Dr. Temple, alarmed at 
his appearance, at once sent him back, warning him 
against the scourge which, even more than cholera still, 
was then the opprobrium medicorum—dysentery.. 

On his return at the height of the hot season 
he found as. his guest the good Anthony Groves, 
surgeon-dentist. of Exeter, who» gave up all he had 
for a mission to Baghdad, and was the first and best 
of the Plymouth Brethren, The romantic and very 
pathetic story of that mission to: Muhammadans under 
a Government which punished apostasy with death, 
the experience of Francis W. Newman and Mr. Parnell 
and the young Kitto—this is not the place to tell, as 
Groves told it in the sympathising and «sometimes 
amused ear of Alexander Duff in 4, Wellington Square, 
Calcutta. For when the two widowers, Groves and 
Parnell, and the young bachelor, Newman, left Bagh- 
dad, they could not leave behind them their one con- 
vert, the lovely Armenian widow: of Shiraz, 'Khatoon, 
nor could she travel with them save as the:wife of one 
of them. So they cast lots, and the lot fell on John 
Vesey Parnell, graduate of Edinburgh University ; and 
when he succeeded his father, the first Baron, in 1842 
she became Lady Congleton.. So we have seen. more 
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recently, but according to their regular custom, the lot 
fall on the’ Moravian who, having descended from the 
snowy solitudes of Himalayan Lahoul to reéeive ‘the 
brides’ sent out by the followers of Zinzendorf, married 
one and conducted the others to his expectant brethren. 
Duff must have smiled when his guest, of high, even 
childlike spirituality, gravely told him how when Parnell 
had invited the, British Resident at Baghdad and the 
Huropean assistants to dinner, he applied Luke xiv. 18 
literally by calling in some fifty of the poor, the maimed, 
the lame and the blind to share the feast. 

Having’ come round by Bombay and Tinnevelly, 
where he renewed an old friendship with Mr. Rhenius, 
and was charmed by the primitive simplicity of the 
native church there, as Bishop Cotton was thirty years 
after, Mr. Groves found himself in a new world when 
among the young Brahmans who were searching the 
Scriptures diligently. After a general survey of the 
whole: school and college he was’ closeted. with the 
highest class, and left to examine them on the Bible, 
on theology, and in detail on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Himself an excellent scholar, Mr. Groves was 
astonished at the intelligence and promptitude of the 
replies. But the whole force of his loving nature was 
drawn out when he came to examine these Hindoos on 
the’ design and effect of the sacrifice of the Son of God 
on the Cross of Calvary. His questioning burst forth 
into an appeal which pressed home on their conscience 
the knowledge they had shown,‘ while he wept in his 
fervour, and the eyes of the young men glowed with 
reflected inspiration. Then turning suddenly to Mr. 
Duff he exclaimed, “This is what I have been in 
quest of ever since I left old England. At Baghdad 
I almost daily exhorted ‘the adult natives, but in the 
case of even the most attentive I always painfully felt 
there wasia crust between their mind and mine. Uere 
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I feel that every word is finding its way within. I 
could empty the whole of my own soul into theirs. 
How is this?” Duff's answer was to. open the door 
into the large hall and point to the busy scene, to 
the children in the infant gallery lisping’ the English 
alphabet. “* There,” he said, ‘‘is the. explanation. 
Well do I remember how I would have loathed such 
employment, not only as insufferably dull, but as 
beneath the dignity of the clerical office. But on 
coming here I.soon found that, this, with a specific 
view to the systematic attainment of higher ends, was 
imperatively demanded as auxiliary to the. ultimate 
renovation of India. On the principle of becoming 
all things to all men and new things in new circum- 
stances, there four years ago did I teach A B C. 
Pilloried though I was at the time, in the scorn of 
some, the pity of others, and the wonder of all, the 
work was persevered in. And you have seen some of 
the fruits. The processes that followed the alphabet- 
ical training tended in a gradual and piecemeal way to 
break up and remove that very crust which interposed 
an impassable barrier between your instruction and 
the minds of your auditors. Was it not worth while 
to begin so low in order toend so high?” “ Indeed,” 
replied Groves, ‘‘ this throws new light on the whole 
subject. I frankly confess I left England an avowed 
enemy to education in connection with missions ; but 
I now tell, you as frankly that. henceforth, from what 
I have seen to-day, I am its friend and advocate,” 
That was Duff's last day, for a long time, in his 
loved Institution. Even then the agony of dysentery 
had begun, and its prostration, more terrible mentally 
than physically, soon followed.. A generation was to 
pass before the specific of ipecacuanha was to be used 
to charm away the bloody flux which used to sweep 
off thousands of our white soldiers.’ Four physicians 
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failed to heal the visibly dying missionary... The good 
Simon Nicolson, the Abercrombie of Bengal, had just 
been succeeded by Dr. now Sir. Ranald Martin, him. 
self now followed. by. Sir Joseph. Fayrer. ; Ranald 
Martin was. called .in; pronounced: the case desperate, 
but asked permission to: try an experimental remedy 
which had saved. one or, two of. his patients. The 
result was that, after a long and profound trance as it 
seemed to the sufferer, he woke up to consciousness, to 
revival, tosuch a point of convalescence that he could 
be.carried/on board, the first Cape. ship. for home. 
The devoted Groves had. slept. beside..him: day and 
night, nursing him with a brother’s tenderness. For 
he was not the only invalid... On. the day that the 
stricken, family were, laid in their berths in the John 
M’Lellan, bound for Greenock, with Groves as their 
fellow-passenger, a son was born, to whom the name of 
Groves, as well as his father’s name was given. From 
Mrs. Duff's letter communicating the departure to Dr. 
Chalmers we learn that, even when thus rescued from 
the very gates of death, the ardent missionary im- 
plored the doctors to send him on a brief voyage short 
of Great Britain. ‘I devoted myself to the Lord,” he 
pleaded, ‘‘ to spend and be spent in His service in this 
Jand.” Ranald Martin’s stern reply was: “In the 
last nine months you have suffered. more from tropical 
disease than many who have passed their lives in India. 
Let not a day be lost.” As the Greenock Indiaman 
dropped down the Hooghly his boy was taken to 
comfort him. But he would have been still more 
cheered had he known that at that very time, in July, 
1834, his old friend, David Ewart, was being ordained 
as the third missionary of the Church of Scotland and 
would soon after arrive to help Mr. W. 8. Mackay. 
Thus closed the first five years since Duff had 
been sent forth from St. George’s, with the charge of 
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Thomas Chalmers ringing in ‘his ears, ordained to 
preach the gospel in India. Thus ended the first 
period of his Indian service since he opened ‘his 
famous Institution in the great Bengalee thoroughfare 
of Chitpore road, Calcutta. Hven the half-century 
which ‘has passed since Inglis planned and Chalmers 
preached and Duff responded, “‘ Here am I, send me,” 
enables us to’ gay that that lustrum: is entitled to 
rank ‘with ‘the’ most memorable’ eras whén human 
progress has taken a new start to the enlightening 
and thé blessing of a whole continent.’ As the mis- 
sionary is’ borne to the life-giving “breezes of ocean 
from the sweltering pestilence of a Bengal July, the 
precious seed he has been sent to sow is germinating 
and growing up night and day, he knoweth not how. 


CHAPTER X. 
: 1835. 
THE: INVALID AND, THH ORATOR. 
<inpaates to leave ‘India —The Voyage Home.—The Reform 
Election and Sir Robert Peel.—Welcome from! Dr, Chalmers:— 
Ignorance of, the Committee after death. of Dr, Inglis—First 
Addresses.—Comes to an, understanding with the Committee.—. 
Confidential Notes’ on the: Four Converts.—Letter from Go- 
peenath Nundi to his ‘spiritual Father.—First Campaign in 
___ London.—Rey. John. Macdonald.—Seized with his old fever at 
“Mr. Joseph Gurney’s.—Letter to Ewart.—Expect great’ things.— 
General’ Assembly of 1835, in the Tron Kirk.—Dnuff rises ‘froth 
bed to make his first speech.—Thé Oration .described:—Extracts. 
—The tremendous effect—Contemporary Accounts.—Opposi- 
tion’ 'and Diseussion.—The Orator contrasted with the models 
whom he studied.—India and. India for. Christ as ‘the themert ‘of 
gloguense: 


Havine successfully founiabe and to some extent 
built up the mission in Calcutta and Bengal, Mr. Duff 
is summoned, though he knows it not, to do the 
equally necessary work of creating a living missionary 
spirit in’ the Church at home. ‘The apparently dying 
apostle | ‘is really being sent'on that’ parallel or alter- 
nating service which “divided his “whole’ career into 
two fadiaperigabls and co-operating sets of’ activities 
in Hast and West. Having’ set the battle in array in 
front, and fought for years at the head of his scanty 
forces, he had then to leave the post of danger to 
colleagues: of his own spirit, for the less honourable 
put not less necessary duty of looking to his reserves 
and ‘sending forward his ammunition. Thus it was 
that he ‘became at once’ the missionary worker, the 
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unresting civilizing force in India, and the missionary 
organizer, the unmatched Christian orator and preacher 
at home. He led two lives, and in each his splendid 
physique, his burning enthusiasm, his divine call and 
support, enabled him to do more than the work of 
many men together. 

Yet, as consciousness returned and strength began 
to come back, it was natural that the young missionary 
should long to be left at his post, should even some- 
what murmuringly marvel why he had* been taken 
away in the hour of victory. The very elements 
seemed to conspire to keep him in Bengal. The John 
M’Lellan could not breast the fury of the south-west 
monsoon in a Bengal July, her decks were swept 
again and again of the live stock laid in for the long 
voyage, and after six weeks’ tossing she had to put 
into. Madras for stores. By the time that she sighted 
South Africa’ Mr. Duff had become so’ far réconciled 
to the change as to be able to write thus to Dr. 
Bryce :—‘The ‘very thought of ‘returning home’ at 
the commencement of my Nabowes and infaiiey of the 
Assembly’s mission would haye, I verily belieye, broken 
my heart, were it not that God, by successive afflic- 
tions, which thrice brought me to the verge of the 
grave, disciplined me into. the belief and. conviction 
that.a change so decided was absolutely indispensable, 
and that; to resist the proposal to. leaye Calcutta 
would be tantamount to a resistance of the will. of 
Providence. I shall not revert to the pain and mental 
distress at first experienced, God has, I trust, over- 
ruled all for my spiritual improvement; and I trust, 
moreover, that by my return for a.season to Scotland 
the great cause may be effectually furthered.” It was 
during this otherwise tedious time of slow convalescence 
that he seems to have read the Bible straight through 
three times, Beginning with the enthusiastic convic- 
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tion, born of his own success, that the Church in 
the world would gradually glide into a millennium of 
godliness, this comparative and repeated study brought 
him tothe conclusion that the missionary work’ is 
merely preparatory to the great outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. In history, as in the prophets, he ever 
found righteousness’ and’ peace preceded by judg- 
ments. . 

The invalid was just able to land at Cape Town, 
and with the assistance of a friendly arm walk to 
church, where’ Dr. Adamson,’his host five years be- 
fore, baptized the child born on the day they had left 
Calcutta.’ When the ship entered ‘the Firth of Clyde 
it was Christmas-day. The sea breezes had done their 
best: for five months, and the apparently restored mis- 
sionary rejoiced in the strong’ frost which greeted 
him as from his own Grampians. When he landed at 
Greenock he found the whole country in the exuberant 
excitement of the general election under the first Reform 
Act, which had extended the franchise from two thou: 
sand electors who returned all the’ Scottish members 
of Parliament to something like a -fairer proportion. 
The time of freedom in Church ‘as well as State had 
begun—the conflicts’ which ended in the disruption 
of the Kirk and’ the abolition of the Corn Laws ‘ten 
or twelve years after. The sight of election hustings 
was as new to Scotland as it was to Mr. Duff. \ Every- 
where he heard only abuse of the Duke of Wellington. 
In Edinburgh Lord Campbell talked of impeaching - 
“the multifarious minister”? who for the hour held 
eight cabinet offices, till -it' was said, “the cabinet 
council ‘sits in‘ his head and the ministers are all of 
one mind.” It was seen in time that the Duke was 
only doing his duty till Sir Robert Peel should return 
from ‘Italy and form'the new ministry which first put 
Mr. Gladstone in office. In such circumstances who, 
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in kirk or. public: meeting, would listen tothe tale 
of a triumph.so remote and so obscure as that which 
Mr. Duff had’ modestly. to tell... Yet the tale was 
really one. of..a spiritual revolution affecting: millions, 
compared with which the. Reform, Act, the: policy of 
Sir, Robert, Peel, and the training of |Mr. Gladstone 
-were but |single.events..in .a constitutional. series ! 
After a few days spent in Greenock with the Rey. Mr. 
Menzies, formerly librarian’ of St: Andrews University, 
and in Glasgow. with, his . old, fellow-student, Dr. 
Lorimer, for) both of whom. he’ preached, Mr.,-Duff 
turned| his face towards the committee in Edinburgh. 
He reached the capital by what.was, then the easiest 
and, quickest, means, the canal track-boat...' Finding 
that |Mrs;.Duff’s. mother had been removed by death, 
he. and his family) settled. down, in | the sea-bathing 
suburb of. Portobello, in a house in Pitt Street lent 
to them by the trustees of her father’s estate. 

The first. member of committee and, personal friend 
on, whom Mr. Duff called. was..Dr.. Chalmers, then 
redeeming the. fame) of the, University of Edinburgh 
in, its, theological faculty. ..| Most, courteous: and even 
enthusiastic was the greeting of the greatest Scotsman 
of his day, who added to all, his other gifts that Jarge- 
hearted friendliness which is the rule of his countrymen 
scattered, abroad... The hour sped. rapidly in a fire of 
question and answer about the progress of the mission 
andthe state of, things in India... On accompanying 
- his. visitor to, the door Dr...Chalmers .demanded of 
him, ‘‘ Where is your \cloak ?”’:..*¢.I have not:had. time 
to get,any,” was the reply. | ‘* That will never do. in 
this climate; it is now very frosty, and you ‘are as 
thinly clad, as if you were in India: let me not see 
your face again till you have’ been:at the tailor’s.”’ The 
young missionary was, already an. old Indian in this, 
that the fire ofthe tropics had ‘made him indifferent 
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to. his first. winter in Scotland, after: which: comes 
the reaction that often drives the sufferer to the sun 
of the south. 

But where. was, there another Chalmers. or one 
worthy of him at that time in Scotland?’ Dr, Inglis, 
the founder of the: mission;'was gone... Dr. Brunton 
had not then been appointed, his, permanent ‘successor. 
He. and the other, members received, the) ardent ad- 
vances of the astonished Duff with a polite indifference, 
or replied with congratulations ‘onthe, fact that. so 
good ‘a conservative statesman as Sir. Robert. Peel had 
been, placed. at the head, of affairs, as if, to save and 
even to extend the Kirk which had been for.years 
furiously assailed by the Voluntaries. More than once 
was the young Highlander stung into the warning that 
for the Kirk to trust any secular statesman, however 
respectable, was to lean on a broken reed., The tran- 
scendent interests of a great spiritual institution like 
the: ‘Church of Scotland, he said, must be placed only 
on, Christ, Himself, its living Head. There. was one 
minister, besides Chalmers,. who, had watched the 
work done in Bengal and had genius enough to appre- 
ciate- it... He at’ once invited .Mr., Duff, to,.begin his 
crusade in Falkirk. That »vas John Brown Patterson, 
the marvel. of the High School of Hdinburgh, whom 
Pillans took with him to the University ;, the student 
who! had. there’ gained the. hundred pound. prize 
proposed. by the Government commissioners on the 
universities..of Scotland for the best..essay .on, the 
character !,of the Athenians—an essay. which, when 
published,,,was | pronounced unsurpassed. in, English 
literature at the! time, for its learning and style... The 
result of ‘Duff's preaching in Falkirk, and of a public 
meeting with formal resolutions to advance the Bengal 
mission, was not only, a collection of money which 
surprised all in that day, but the lighting of a flame 
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which, in coming days and years, Duff was to fan and 
spread till if covered’ the land, and fired America and 
many other parts of Christendom. The glad report 
of this, made formally to the committee, was received 
with respectful silence. Nor was the bitterness of Mr. 
Duff's heart assuaged till, about’ the same time, two 
theological students called upon him for information 
regarding his mission.’ The interview gave him a 
new confidence for the future, for he reasoned that if 
any number of the divinity students’ were like these, 
the India mission would never lack men worthy of 
it. His young visitors were the saintly Murray 
M’Cheyne and he who is still Dr. “A. N. Somerville . 
of Glasgow. 

Somewhat dubious now as to the attitude of the 
committee, Mr. Duff received, with hesitation, the next 
invitation to tell the public of his work. Dr. A. 
Paterson, who had been driven out of Russia by the 
intolerance of the Czar Nicholas, asked him to address 
half a dozen godly folks who’ met once a month in the 
Edinburgh house of Mr. Campbell, of Carbrook, for 
prayer for foreign missions: On finding the drawing- 
room erowded by a large audience he remonstrated, 
and refused to remain. But explanation showed that 
no endeavour had been made to summon the audience, 
whom he therefore consented to address. ‘The result 
was, such an impression in many circles outside as 
well as in the Kirk, that an English visitor who had 
been present rode down to Portobello next morning 
to make a large donation to the mission, and Mr. Duff 
was formally summoned, for the first time, to meet 
the committee in, the rooms in: the University which 
Dr. ‘Brunton occupied as librarian. Marvelling what 
the sudden cause could be, but delichted that at last 
he would have an opportunity of giving’ an account of 
his stewardship, Mr. Duff hurried’ to the spot with 
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that punctuality for which, like all successfully busy 
men, he was ever remarkable. 

It was thus he used to tell the story :—Entering 
the room‘he found that nearly all the members’ of 
committee were present. After prayer the acting 
convener rose, and standing in the middle of the floor, 
in’ substance spoke as follows :—He had thought it 
right to summon a meeting to settle and determine 
the case of Mr. Duff, who, in these days of agitation, 
turmoil, and revolutionary tendencies and irreculari- 
ties of every description, had taken ‘it upon him to . 
hold not exactly a public, but at the same time a 
very large meeting in the house of Mr. Campbell, of 
Carbrook, with the view of addressing it on the sub: 
ject of missions. Now he regarded this as a very un- 
warrantable and irregular proceeding. Mr. Duff had 
given him no intimation of his intention to hold such 
a meeting, nor had he any means of knowing what 
might be the leading. subject of the address. He 
thought it therefore right to consult his colleagues, 
to induce them to lay down rules to regulate Mr. 
Duff’s proceedings on such matters in future, as it 
would never do, in unsettled times like these, to allow 
the agent of a responsible committee to adopt what 
measures he chose. 

Immediately Mr. Duff stood up, and taking pos- 
session of the middle of the floor, respectfully ad- 
mitted that he was the agent of the committee, but of a 
committee guided by moral and spiritual influences and 
considerations. While in one respect therefore he was 
their agent, in another respect he must be considered. 
on a footing of religious co-equality, co-responsibility 
with themselves ; but not to insist further on this, he 
would soon bring the matter to a decisive issue. When 
he went to India originally he declared that he would 
not go if hampered. by any conditions ‘which his own 
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conscience did not approve; that, entering upon an 
entirely new field, full discretion must be allowed him 
within the limits of reason and ‘sobriety to follow what 
courses he might deem most effective for the ends 
which the committee and himself had alike in common, 
This reasonable concession was at once cheerfully 
yielded by Dr. Inglis and his committee; and now 
when he, Mr. Duff, had returned, after several years of 
multiplied experiences; he thought that full discretion 
should be allowed him to adopt what course might 
seem best for awakening an interest in the Church’s 
mission, so long as he was ready to take any coun- 
sel or advice which the home experiences of members 
of committee friendly to missions might suggest. 
He then explained how the recent meeting had 
not originated with him; though when he came to 
understand it he fully approved of it, and thought 
that. the successful result sufficiently proved its provi- 
dential legitimacy. Of course, if the committee had 
any work for him to,do of any kind anywhere, he 
would at once relinquish all other duty for the sake 
of taking up that; but beyond this he. could not 
possibly go. He was an ordained minister. of the 
gospel, and therefore supposed to be endowed .with 
ordinary ministerial gifts, graces and attainments. 
He was in all respects therefore the free-man. of the 
Lord; free to carry out whatever his blessed Master 
might indicate. as His most gracious will. — That 
liberty he would not and could not for ten thousand 
worlds relinquish. The decisive issue, therefore, came 
to be this: if the committee resolved, as they had a 
perfect right. to do, to draw up some peremptory 
instructions. to regulate Mr. Duff's. proceedings in ~ 
purely spiritual, ministerial, and missionary matters, 
he must at once write out his resignation as their 
agent. If on reconsideration they came to the. con- 
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clusion that it was better. to: allow things. to remain 
as they were, and grant him full liberty of action 
- within the reasonable limits stated by himself, he 
would rejoice in continuing as their agent, and do 
what he possibly could to create a deeper interest in 
the mission throughout the. bounds of the Church, 
and thereby help to increase the funds and the number 
of agents to be sent abroad. For the people being 
profoundly ignorant of the whole subject, their being 
wakened to take a deeper interest in so spiritual a 
work as the evangelisation of the world would not 
only be carrying out more fully the last great com- 
mission of our blessed. Saviour, but. also tend in 
many remarkable ways spiritually to benefit their own 
souls. Having so spoken he sat down. 

Instantly, all present, without any one of them 
uttering a single word, went out precipitately, leaving 
Mr. Duff and the convener alone in the middle of 
the floor to lcok at each other in a sort of dumb 
amazement. ‘‘ Probably,” said the former with great 
calmness, ‘“‘ we have had enough of. the subject. for 
this day.” . 

So, on that memorable occasion, the uncompromis- 
ing devotion to duty of the young missionary proved 
to be more powerful than all tact or ecclesiastical 
jimesse, as it had done in more difficult circumstances 
among the Bengalees. Dr. Inglis was gone. The 
country and the Church knew nothing of the Bengal 
mission saye from the meagre report printed once a 
year for a General, Assembly which had not. then 
become a. popular parliament. The unhappy commit- 
tee wanted only a head to lead them. Dr. Brunton 
woke up to the new duties which his rare courtesy 
always afterw2rds sought to discharge with kind- 
liness: Had he referred. to the scanty records 
of which he took charge on appointment. to his 
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office, he would have found an official communica- 
tion, written by Mr. Duff as he ‘sailed up the Clyde, 
and thus concluding :—* Why is it that the Lord ~ 
was pleased so to reduce me to the verge of exist- 
ence that I left the field of labour in that all but 
desperate condition of a dying man, and has since 
been pleased so wonderfully to bless the voyage to 
me that by the time I have reached my native 
shores I feel enabled to encounter any reasonable 
share of bodily exertion? Surely it may be, or rather 
must be, that the Father of spirits has something 
or other to do with me, in promoting in this land 
the glorious cause—even the glorious cause of the 
Redeemer to which my heart and soul and life are 
exclusively devoted. Oh, may God grant that’ wise 
thoughts may be put into our minds, so that when 
we meet, measures may be devised for the occupa- 
tion of my time while I remain in Scotland which 
He Himself will abundantly bless for the promotion 
of His own glory in connection ‘with the ‘Assembly’s 
mission to the perishing heathen.” 

After Falkirk the next call came from Dr. Wilson of 
Irvine. Dundee followed, led thereto by a’ visit which 
Mr. Duff had paid to all its ministers on his way north 
to Moulin to visit his father and mother. “Meanwhile 
his official and private correspondence shows how 
necessarily active he was-in educating the new con- 
vener and committee in the progress of the ‘mission, 
much of the history of which had passed away with 
Dr. Inglis. A ‘letter from the Rev. W. 8. “Mackay 
on the work in Bengal called forth these “running 
notes” on the converts :— | 


“ March 20th, 1885. 
“Tf these had not been so specially referred to by Mr. 
Mackay I should be silent, Many in Calcutta know, and none 
more than my dear colleague, how much T was called on to 
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do for these, and how much to bear from them during the 
time of their infidelity and the progress of their inquiries after 
truth ; God only is witness of all I-had to do and endure, 
how I had to toil and struggle and travail in soul for. them. 
It may easily be imagined then how peculiar must my feelings 
towards them be. When the. two first joined the English 
Church I was not much surprised, owing to the very satis- 
factory reasons stated by Mr. Mackay... And if the ground of 
their reasons had. not been removed (as it happily now is), I 
should not have expected any talented young man who burned 
with zeal to be employed in arousing his countrymen, to re- 
main with us—indeed I could not ask any. If the Church. of 
England offered to ordain and support them as missionaries, 
and we could not, then for the good of India would I say, 
‘rather than remain unemployed, or betake yourselves exclu- 
sively to secular professions, by all means join the Church of 
England or any other Church of Christ that will engage to 
send. you forth as effective labourers into the missionary 
field.’ 
“While therefore I did not feel surprised at the two first 
converts separating themselves from me, I do confess that 
there was an apparent want of consideration to my feelings in 
the mode of the separation. But while others blamed them 
for the act as well as the mode, and charged them with in- 
gratitude, 1 really could not blame them so much as their 
instigators and advisers. They did not consult me, as I think 
they were in gratitude bound to do, The former were young 
and inexperienced ; the latter, I fear, were actuated more by 
the spirit of proselyting to a party than by the love of Christ 
and the love of the brethren: the latter therefore, in my 
estimation, must bear the main burden of the blame, if blame 
there be. My mind is satisfied, aye my very soul kindles into 
joy at the thought that these my spiritual children continue 
steadfast in the faith, full of zeal for their Master, and con- 
scientiously endeavour to, serve Him... This noble testimony- 
from my dear colleague is to me glad tidings indeed, for though 
ina measure-separated in time, we may yet rejoice together, 
and rejoice over the fruits of our separate labours, in the 
realms of bliss, 
_. The obvious remedy for such defections from our Church, 
though not from the Church of Christ, is (1) the power of ordain- 
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ing and supporting qualified labourers: (2) The supporting 
promising young men, when cast off by their friends on 
account of their specially devoting themselves to the work of 
preparation for the Christian ministry: (3) The erection of a 
higher institution for the communication of the more advanced 
branches of knowledge, literary, scientific and theological. 
The first of these is now granted; the two last are yet want- 
ing, and till these be granted too it is utterly impossible for 
the Assembly’s missionaries in India to be responsible for the 
continued adherence of. well-educated pious young men to the 
communion of the Church of Scotland. 

“ Nothing would pain me more than that I should be thought 
to have formed too high an estimate of the character of these 
young men, and have led others to do so. . I conscientiously 
believe that I have understated rather than overrated that 
character as a whole, and that many Christians in Calcutta 
would give a far more flaming account than I have ever done 
or ever willdo. Isimply stated a few clear and ‘notorious facts ; 
I might have stated more, and drawn more glowing inferences, 
but purposely refrained from doing so. God knows that 
under the most powerful temptations to write strongly I have 
often written in modified terms, and often not at/all. Talways 
shrink instinctively from raising’ expectations that could not 
be realized, and if I do not greatly mistake, I think the 
whole tenor of my communications with the committee for the 
last five years bears me out in this assertion. 

“In the case of the first two that were baptized, if they did 
not consult me, as they: should have done, it was a matter 
altogether personal to myself, and no one perhaps could feel 
for them as I did, or make for them, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of their situation, the same allowances. “And seeing 
that the matter was personal to myself, and that I had long 
forgiven them before God, and that in all other respects, so 
far as I could observe, they continued to walk worthy of their 
high calling, yea, to labour without ceasing in their Master’s 
service, I could not feel myself for a moment justified in the 
attempt to lower their general high character or impede their 
usefulness by dwelling on circumstances to me of so’ personal 
a nature. And as the matter is so very liable to misconstruc- 
tion on the part of those who must ever be more or less un- 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the position of these young 
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man, and so apt therefore to do injury.to our cause, I would 
beg the committee never to refer to the topic of ‘ingratitude’ 
towards me. Let the causes of separation from us be freely 
and fully stated, if any questions be put, and stated too in order 
to rouse our brethren to put us speedily in possession of the 
remedy against future defections, Pree, 

“When Gopeenath Nundi was appointed at my own recom- 
mendation to the school at Futtehpore, it was not in connection 
with any society. The surgeon of the station, in his applica- 
tion to me, expressly stated that the school was founded and 
would be supported by the British residents of the place, Its 
being taken under the patronage of the Church of England 
Missionary Society was altogether a subsequent event. . We 
could not obviate this, as we had.no disposable funds to offer 
which might secure the permanency of the institution. 

“In June or July, 1833, Archdeacon Corrie was about to 
proceed to the upper provinces on his’ ministerial visitation. 
This was thought a favourable opportunity for Gopee, as the 
Archdeacon kindly offered to take him along with himself. On 
-his return to Calcutta the Archdeacon spoke of Gopee in the 
‘very highest terms, and so also did Messrs. Hill and Paterson, 
‘missionariés of the London Missionary Society at Berhampore, 
and others whom Gopee had visited in his passage up the river. 
From himself I have never had the slightest intimation of an 
‘intention to join the English Church, though for my own 
part I scarcely see how he can avoid it. He is, I presume, 
supported to 4 certain extent (though I never heard any par- 
ticulars) by the Church of England Missionary Society. Out 
of Calcutta (thanks to the supineness of our Church and her 
friends) he cannot enjoy the benefit of Christian ordinances 
but in connection with the Church of England. How in these 
circumstances Gopee can avoid joining the Church of England 
I cannot well see. Mr. Mackay states that he still retains his 
affection for me; I am rejoiced to hear it, for it did appear 
to me strong as death. 

“* Anundo’s case is of course under consideration,” 


Gopeenath was afterwards ordained by the Ameri- 
‘ean Presbyterian Church. Anundo had been induced. 
by Mr. Groves to accompany him to England, in the 
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same ship with Mr. Duff... On his return to India he 
became a catechist of the London Missionary Society, 
and died in 1841. Whatever may have been the motives 
which actuated those who induced Duff’s first two 
converts to leave their spiritual father, all must re- 
joice in the fine catholicity, in the rare self-abnegation 
which marked his own action and haye ever since 
made his college the nursery of evangelists for all the 
Protestant agencies of Northern and Eastern India. 
He at least never grudged the Church of God what his 
own committee were unwilling or unable to utilize. 
And ‘in letters such as this from Gopeenath Nundi, 
as well as in the continued reports of Mr. Mackay 
and Mr. Ewart regarding others, he found a solace 
and a joy of the rarest kind... Two years after his 
baptism Gopeenath thus concluded a long letter to 
Mr. Duff, from Futtehpore, beyond Allahabad, where 
in the Mutiny of 1857 he was to witness a good con- 
fession, having been, as he here desired, ee kept faithful 
unto death ”:— 


“After I was separated from yon in July, 1833, I was 
almost thrown alone into the world. Often I was tempted to 
be hopeless, and felt the need of your society. When I feel 
my lonesomeness, or want of a friend to open my heart to, I go 
.to Him who is ever kind to me, and disclose my secrets... He 
is the only searcher, of all those that are lost. He is the only 
friend of all the broken-hearted. He is the true leader, who 
leads out of the world and temptation, particularly to the 
new and inexperienced, Jesus is sweet unto all those that call 
upon Him in faith. Did He not promise that He shall be with 
me even unto the end of the world—then what fear? ‘Let 
your loins be girded about, and your lights burning!’ Such 
are my expressions in the hour of temptation. Oh what a 
comfort to have Christ always, and have fellowship with Him! 
Is it not a great blessing to have Christ, a friend, a companion, 
and a conductor in all things? Then let these lines be my con- 
tinual expression :— 
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‘If on my face, for Thy dear Name, 
Shame and reproaches be; 
All hail reproach, and welcome shame, 
If Thou remember me.’ 


Oh what a great mistake of them that are still wandering, 
not knowing where to harbour at! Did not our Lord pro- 
nounce peace on all that are His? ‘Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you, not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you: let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ 
Is this peace pronounced not for all? .1 say it is for all, 
whoever he may be, whatever nation or country he belongeth 
to; sol am sure, His peace’ resteth on me so long as I have 
sufficient faith, even unto the end of my life. 

“Although we are separated by sight, still our hearts,are 
combined in the Lord. As for my part, I find that the hearts 
which are once in the fellowship of Jesus cannot on any 
account be separated, neither by time nor by distance. We 
are merely separated by earthly boundaries; but ‘our Christian 
love grows stronger and stronger as the day of salvation ap- 
proaches. Only a few thousand miles are between you and 
me; but I have you always in my heart, and make mention of 
you in my prayers: you are scarcely gone out of my sight. 
But oh, remember me sometimes in your prayers. Pray, not 
only for my sinful soul, that I may be kept faithful unto death, 
but also, and especially, for the souls of the poor heathens 
around me, that they ‘may soon be freed from the chains of 
Satan and‘be blessed in the name of Jesus. Whether I live 
or die, let Christ be glorified by the ingathering of sinners to 
Him. I haye many more trials and temptations yet to meet’; 
but oh, may I cut short all of them through Him who is, ever 
gracious to me, ,Those days are gone by when we used to 
converse on religious topics; more especially on Christ’s con- 
descension to save poor sinners. But we have a sure hope, 
that they will be. renewed in a better place, and at a better 
time, when we come to dwell in the mansions of our heavenly 
Father. Oli may we soon come to that’ place, and greet each 
other with a brotherly embrace,—singing praises to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. Yours 
d affectionately, _ “Gorennata Nonpr.” 


--“¢ These lines,” wrote’ Duff when: publishing them 
ae 
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long after, ‘in their touching simplicity require no 
comment. It surely is not possible for any experienced 
Christian to peruse them without being sensible that 
he is holding converse with a mind not only generi- 
cally but specifically the same as his own; that he is 
in union and communion with a perfectly congenial 
spirit—a spirit new-moulded and fashioned after 
the similitude of Christ—a spirit whose heavenward 
breathings would, with talismanic effect, mark out its 
possessor from amidst the countless throng of his 
turbaned countrymen as belonging to the spiritual 
confederacy and brotherhood of the faithful.” 

In April, 1835, after making the amende honorable, 
the convener submitted to Mr. Duff a letter from the 
clerk of the Presbytery of London, expressing pro- 
found interest in the India mission of the established 
Church of Scotland, and inviting the missionary to 
preach to and address each of the congregations, 
which were ready to begin a system of contributions 
for the good cause. There was only one dissentient 
in the Presbytery, as it proved, and that solely from 
ignorance. He was the Rev. John Macdonald, who, 
when he heard the good news of God from. Bengal and 
understood how an educational agency like Duff's. was 
the most evangelistic of all as directed to cultured 
Hindoos, gave himself to the same service, resigning 
his London charge for the Calcutta mission. Having 
accomplished his congenial task, Mr. Duff happened to 
be breakfasting with Mr. Joseph Gurney, the Christian 
philanthropist who superintended the system of short- 
hand reporting in the House of Lords. The mis- 
sionary was about to set out for the final meeting of 
representatives of all the congregations, when, as he 
lifted a cup of coffee to his lips, he was seized with 
the’ violent shivering which marked the return of his 
old fever. He was. nursed in Alderman Pirie’s house 
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for three weeks, and insisted on returning to Edin- 
burgh for the General Assembly, which he reached 
by steamer apparently a wasted skeleton, 


‘* LONDON, CAMBERWELL, 20th May, 1835. 


~ “My Dear Ewart,—I need not say how rejoiced I 
was: when I heard of the step you had taken. May 
the God of grace strengthen and uphold you: may He 
pour upon you of the richest effusions of His grace : 
and may He render your labour effectual in advancing 
the Redeemer’s kingdom in the benighted land of 
your adoption. By this time you will have become 
acquainted with the state of things in Calcutta. It is 
needless therefore for me to refer to it. The pushing 
on of the advantages already gained in our Institution 
is a matter of paramount importance, The raising up 
of a class of native teachers and preachers from our 
Institution is the only thing that will meet the de- 
mands of India, the only thing that will reconcile the 
people at home to our proceedings. Therefore every 
nerve should be strained towards the accomplishment 
of this end. The day that the presbyterial board of 
Calcutta shall ordain one of our young men for the 
work of the ministry will be a glorious day for India 
and for our cause, Such an event would do more than 
anything else in the way of arousing our countrymen’ 
at home. When ordained, of course the young mis- 
sionary should be employed in or near Calcutta, within 
reach of superintendence and direction. 

“T came to London about a month ago, and have 
preached or delivered addresses in all our Scotch 
churches here. All of them have now formed, or are 
about to form, congregational associations in support 
of our cause. I was to. have spoken at some of the 
great anniversary meetings held here in May; but on 
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Saturday, the 2nd of May, I was seized with a severe 
attack of my old friend, or enemy, the Bengal inter- 
mittent fever, which has up to this date confined 
me to the house. Iam now through God’s blessing 
nearly recovered; but the consequence has been that 
for the present the finest opportunities for making 
our cause extensively known in this great metropolis 
have been lost. It does look mysterious, but- no 
doubt we shall yet find that God has ordered it for 
the best. 

«While I have been advocating the claims of our 
mission generally, and the necessity of increasing 
prayerfulness and increasing contributions, I have 
not forgotten the special calls for more suitable 
accommodation for our Institution, for an extensive 
library, apparatus, etc. Things are progressing  to- 
wards something effectual being done in these respects. 
I have now just attended a general meeting of the 
Religious Tract and Book Society, and pled in’ behalf 
of our Institution. The committee have accordingly 
unanimously voted a grant of all their publications, 
amounting in value to about £30. My affectionate 
regards to Mr. and Mrs. Mackay, Dr. .Bryce, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles, the members of session, brother 
missionaries, etc. Yours affectionately, 

‘* ALEXANDER Dorr.” 


Duff had now a work ‘to do, and to do at once, com- 
pared. with which his, crusade in Bengal had been 
pleasant. The opposition there was what he had 
counted on; it had inspirited him with eagerness for 
the battle, and he had been successful. In his own land 
he had had just experience enough to sound the depth 
of, ignorance, and consequent indifference to India 
and the state of its people. The few who were. of 
the spirit of Dr. Inglis, remoyed by death; Simeon, 
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near his end; Dr. Love, removed to Glasgow after 
founding the London’ Missionary Society; John 
Foster, Charles Grant and Wilberforce, gathered 
round the societies, leaving Churches, as such, colder 
than before. Irvine and Falkirk were exceptions 
in the presbyteries of his own Kirk; even’'the Lon- 
don. Scotsmen were represented as more desirous to 
wipe off the reproach of Unitarianism by inviting 
him to their midst than to advance foreign missions. 
We have seen what his own committee, on the removal 
of Dr. Inglis, knew of his doings, and how little they 
understood the magnitude of his aims. Just ten years 
had passed since the General Assembly had been induced 
with difficulty to invite a general collection for the pro- 
posed Indian Mission, by the assurance, prominently 
published, that it was “not to be repeated,” yet not 
fifty out of its thousand churches made any response. 
Dr. Inglis was so delighted by the consent. of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh to make an annual collection, 
even in 1831, that he announced it to Duff as a tri- 
umph, and declared he would now fix the maximum 
revenue for the: mission at £1,200 a year. From the 
front of the battle, in all its heat and vastness, the mis- 
sionary had replied, “‘ Not £1,200 but £12,000, and do 
not stop at that.” — How had that reply been received ? 
When, before the Assembly of .1835, Duff was reading 
up the meagre records of the committee, he found that 
a leading member had. written on the margin of that 
reply, “Is the man mad? Has the Indian sun turned 
his head??? When he pointed out the query, its writer, 
now himself convener, tore it off and threw it.into the 
fire, exclaiming, ‘““No more will be heard on ‘that sub- 
ject.” But, in high and low, this was the want of know- 
ledge and of faith which the first Scottish missionary 
who had returned from India was called to meet. And 
the return of the’ old fever of the rice swamps of 
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Bengal, following his: London campaign, had made 
him once more a gaunt invalid. ) : 

_ Physicians and friends tried to dissuade him, and 
the list. of. business that year, which followed the 
ecclesiastical reforms of 1834, was so large that it was 
doubtful if time: would be found for even the India 
Mission. What was all the administration of Lord 
Wilham Bentinck, or all the codes and the essays of 
Macaulay, to a general election? what the evangeliza- 
tion of Bengal. to the presbyters of Auchterarder ? 
But Duff knew that this was his time; that if he died 
he must yet deliver his soul and. tell his tale. He could 
have no prosperous mission in India without Scotland, 
and every Scottish man, woman and child could be 
reached best through the reports of the General Assem- 
bly, which the reforms of 1834 had made the most 
popular of parliaments. 

Casting himself on the promise to Paul, the first 
and greatest of missionaries, that the grace of God 
would be sufficient for him, yea, would be perfected 
even by his weakness, Mr. Duff resigned himself 
passively into the Divine hands. In those days he 
did not commit a speech or address to writing, but 
thoroughly conned over the materials of it, leaving 
the expression to the time when he should stand eye 
to eye with the crowd. The reforming party in the 
Kirk had established the Scottish Guardian as their 
weekly newspaper, in Glasgow, and the editor, the 
Rev. George Lewis, had formed a volunteer staff of 
reporters of the Assembly’s proceedings. ‘Brother of 
one who was a warm friend of Mr. Duff—Dr. James 
Lewis—and himself one of the few interested in the 
subject, he instructed his staff to take down as full a 
report of the missionary’s speech as possible. Monday, 
the 25th May, 1835, had been assigned for what had 
hitherto been the purely formal. duty of presenting 
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the annual report of the India Mission. The Assem- 
bly met.in that most unecclesiastical large box called 
the Tron kirk of Edinburgh. Though in the mechan- 
ical sense unprepared, and just risen from a sick bed, 
Mr. Duff testified often after, that never during his 
whole life did he more thoroughly experience the 
might of the Divine saying, “ As thy day so shall thy 
strength be.” At first it seemed as if he’ could not 
go on beyond a few sentences, and he was conscious 
that many were gazing at him, apprehensive, as they 
afterwards said, that he would soon drop on the floor. 
But, leaping by one effort into the very heart of 
his subject, he became unconscious of the presence 
of his audience save as of a mass which was gradually 
warming to his heat. Advancing from stage to 
stage of what was, for him, “a brief exposition,” he 
whispered out his at that time unmatched peroration 
with an almost supernatural effect, and subsided 
drenched with perspiration as if he had been dragged 
through the Atlantic, to use his own expression. Then 
for the first time he marked the emotion of his hearers, 
many of them callous lawyers and lords of session, 
cool men of the world or antipathetic “* moderates.” 
Down the cheeks of even these the tears were 
trickling. 

With the unconsciousness of the highest art their 
first Indian missionary at once planted the General 
Assembly beside him in Bengal, as he set himself to 
“the conversion of a hundred and thirty millions of 
idolaters.”” Step by step he hurried them on from the 
first attempt, on the old system, to influence the edu- 
cated Hindoos, through the statement of the evidences 
of Christianity, of miracles, prophecy and the demand 
for the proof of the missionary’s authority, till this 
conclusion was reached: “The power of conveying 
the ‘necessary knowledge seems to me to be the only: 
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substitute we possess instead of the power of working 
miracles. But it is surely one thing to say, that a 
sound liberal education is greatly advantageous towards 
the establishment of the evidence and authority | of 
the Christian revelation, and, consequently, towards 
securing a candid and attentive hearing, and quite 
another to say, that it is indispensably and universally 
necessary to the heart reception of the gospel remedy. 
The-former position we do most firmly maintain, but 
in the solemnity of apostolic language, we exclaim, 
God forbid that we should ever maintain the latter ! 
Instead of demanding your authority for the truth 
of Christianity, the Brahman may challenge you to 
invalidate, if you can, the claims of his system. You 
soon find that there is no common ground in logic, and 
you turn to the experimental. principles of physical 
science to find the cataclysms of the Hindoo cosmo- 
gony exalted against the petty, the recent learning of 
the West. You turn to theology proper, only to find 
that the Vedie Shasters. sanctify and render infallible 
all Brahmanism, secular as well as sacred. Do then,” 
exclaimed Duff, after pleading for the supply of mis- 
sionaries ‘‘ qualified to silence the intellectually proud 
as well.as to edify the spiritually, humble,” 


. “Do then let me again crave the attention of this venerable 
court to the grand peculiarity, that if wm India you only impart 
ordinary useful knowledge, you thereby demolish what by its 
people is regarded as sacred. A course of instruction that pro- 
fosses to convey truth of any kind thus becomes a species of 
religious education in such a land—all education being there 
regarded as religious or theological. Every branch of sound 
general knowledge which you inculcate becomes the destroyer 
of some corresponding part in the Hindoo system. It is this 
that gives to the dissemination of mere human knowledge, in 
the present state of India, such awful importance? it is this that 
exalts and magnifies it into the rank of a primary instrument in 
spreading the seeds of reformation throughout the Jand,. I ask 
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not, whether sound useful knowledge be universally necessary, 
either as the precursor or friendly ally of. that which is divine, 
Such is neither my Own impression nor belief, But, seeing 
that the communication of useful knowledge becomes, in the 
circumstances described, such a tremendous engine for breaking 
down the accumulated superstitions and idolatries of ages, I do 
ask, in opposition to those who decry, and denounce useful 
knowledge, not in the abstract. but as totally inapplicable to 
missionary purposes,—I do ask, with humble but confident 
boldness, asin the sight of Heaven,‘ Who.is it that will hence- 
forward have the hardihood ‘to assert that the impartation of 
such knowledge has nothing. to do with the christianization of 
India?’ *? 


But the European, the foreign missionary to the 
educated Hindoos soon comes to discover further, that 
if the gospel is to be extensively preached with power 
it must be by natives themselves, whom it’ jg his' task 
to duly qualify. Appealing to'the Highland ministers 
among his audience, the speaker used.the same old 
analogy of the Gaelic and linglish which he employed 
with such effect against the one-sided orientalists of 
Calcutta :— 


** Oh, there is that in the tones of a foreigner’s voice which 
falls cold and heavy on the ear of a native, and seldom reaches 
the heart !—whereas, there is something in the genuine tones 
of a countryman’s voice, which, operating as a charm, falls 
pleasantly on the ear, and comes home to the feelings, and 
touches the heart, and causes its tenderest cords. to vibrate. 
Doubtless there have been, and there may be now, individual 
cases of foreigners having in some degree, or even altogether, 
surmounted this grand practical difficulty. But these rare 
cases form such palpable exceptions from the. general rule, that 
they can scarcely be counted on, in providing a national supply 
of preachers. of the everlasting gospel. Thus, again, is the 
comparatwe inefficiency of Huropean agency, when put forth 
directly in proclaiming the gospel, forced upon the mind; and 
the necessity of having recourse to native agents in the work 
is once more suggested with a potency that is resistless. They 
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can withstand that blazing sun, they can bear exposure to that 
unkindly atmosphere, they can locate themselves amid the 
hamlets and the villages, they can hold intercourse with their 
countrymen in ways and modes that we never can. And 
having the thousand advantages, besides, of knowing the 
feelings, the sentiments, the traditions, the associations, the 
habits, the manners, the customs, the trains of thought and 
principles of reasoning among the people, they can strike in 
with arguments, and objections, and illustrations, and imagery 
which we could never, never have conceived. How glorious 
then must be the day for India when such qualified native 
agents are prepared to go forth among. the people, and shake 
and agitate, and rouse them from the lethargy and the slumber 
of ages ! 

“Tt is for reasons like the pr sébbing! that a man of fervent 
piety, going forth with the fullest’ intention of doing nothing 
‘but directly and exclusively preaching the gospel in the native 
tongues, often finds himself, in such a country as India, con- 
strained to think of other and more effectual means of ulti- 
mately acc SG es the same work, and hastening the same 
consummation.” 


Then followed a graphic description of the speaker’s 
own mode of overcoming such difficulties; a pathetic 
picture of the separation of his third convert from 
father’ and mother, from brothers and friends, for ever; 
and a contrast, which time has unhappily only proved 
at once a prediction and a justification, in the political 
results of the system which the Government of India 
alone of all ruling powers, civilized or barbarous, pur- 
sues—public instruction carefully divorced from all 
religion :— 


‘Tf in that land you do give the people knowledge without 
religion, rest assured that it is the greatest blunder, politically 
speaking, that ever was committed. Having free unrestricted 
access to the whole range of our English literature and science 
they will despise and reject their own absurd systems of 
learning. Once driven out of their own systems, they will in- 
evitably become infidels in religion, And shaken out of the 
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mechanical routine of their own religious observances, without 
moral principle to balance their thou ghts or guide their move- 
ments, they will as certainly become discontented, restless 
agitators,—ambitious of power and official distinction, and. 
possessed of the most disloyal sentiments towards that Govern- 
ment which, in their eye, has usurped all the authority that 
rightfully belonged to themselves. This is not theory, it is a 
statement of fact. I myself can testify in‘ this place, as I have 
already done on the spot, that expressions and opinions of a 
most rebellious nature have been known to drop from some of 
the very protegés of that Government which, for its own sake, 
is so infatuated as to insist on giving knowledge apart from 
religion. But as soon as some of these became converts to 
Christianity, through the agency already described, how totally 
different their tone of feeling towards the existing Government ? 
Their bowels yearnod over the miseries of their countrymen. 
They now knew the only effectual cure. And their spontaneous 
‘feeling was, ‘Ah! woe be unto us, if the British Government 
were destroyed and the Hindoo dynasties restored ! The first 
thing would be to cut us off, and what would then become of 
our poor degraded country ? We pray for the permanence 
of the British Government, that, under the shadow of its pro- 
tection, we may disseminate the healing knowledge of Chris- 
tianity among our brethren,—that knowledge which alone can 
secure their present welfare and immortal happiness.’ © In 
like manner, and for the same reason, there are not more loyal 
or patriotic subjects of the British crown than the young men 
that compose the more advanced classes in our Institution. So 
clearly and strongly did this appear to many members of the 
present Government in India, that instead of regarding us with 
jealousy and suspicion as enemies, they looked upon us as the 
truest friends of the British Government, the staunchest sup- 
porters of the British power.” 


The adoption of English as the language of the 
higher, education, the abolition of foreign Persian as 
the official medium, the use of the vernaculars for 
giving knowledge to the millions, the spread of the 
higher education from Calcutta to the great cities and 
feudatory states of Upper and Centrai India, and the 
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duty of Scotland through. its Kirk, all the more since 
the death of Inglis, carried the orator to his climax, 
which became a model of rhetoric for many a po 
after in the schools and manuals of elocution :— 


“Whenever we make an appeal in behalf of the heathen, it 
is constantly urged that there are enough of heathen at home, 
—that there is enough of work to be done at home, and why 
roam for more in distant lands? I strongly suspect that 
those who are most clamorous in advancing this plea are just 
the very. men who do little, and care less, either for heathen 
at home or heathen at a distance. At all events, it is a plea 
far more worthy of a heathen than of a Christian. -It was 
not thus that the apostles argued. If it were, they never 
would have crossed the walls of Jerusalem, There they would 
have remained contending with unbelieving Jews, till caught 
by the flames that reduced to ashes the city of .their fathers. 
And if we act on such a plea, we may be charged with de- 
spising the example of the apostles, and found loitering at home 
till overtaken by the flames of. the final conflagration. But 
shall it be brooked that those who in this Assembly have so 
far succeeded to their office, should act so contrary a part? 
Let us pronounce this impossible. I for one can see no con- 
trariety between home and foreign labour. I am glad that 
so much is doing for home: but ten times more may yet be 
done both for home and for abroad too. It is cheering to 
think of the overmastering energy that is now put forth in 
the cause of church extension in this land, as well as in refer- 
ence to improved systems of education, and model-schools, 
and more especially the enlightenment of the long-neglected 
and destitute Highlands. I know the Highlands; they are 
dear to me. They form the cradle and the grave of my 
fathers; they are the nursery of my youthful imaginings; 
and there is not a lake, or barren heath, or naked granite peak — 
that is not dear to me. How much more dear the precious 
souls of those who tenant these romantic regions! Still, 
though a son of the Highlands, I must, in my higher capacity 
as a disciple of Jesus, be permitted to put the question, Has 
not Inspiration declared, that ‘the field is the world’? 
And would you keep your spiritual sympathies pent up within 
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the craggy ramparts of the Grampians? Would you have 
them enchained within the wild and rocky shores of this dis- 
tant isle? <The field is the world’ And the more we are 
like God,—the more we reflect His image,—the more our 
nature is assimilated to the Divine,—the more nearly will we 
view the world as God has done. ‘True friendship,’ it has 
been said, ‘has no localities.’ And so it is with the love of 
God in Christ. The sacrifice on Calvary was designed: to 
embrace the globe in its amplitude. Let us view the subject 
as God views it—let us view it as denizens of the universe— 
and we’ shall not be bounded in out efforts: of philanthropy, 
short of the north or south pole. Wherever there is a human 
being there must our sympathies extend. 

““And since you, here assembled, are the representatives of 
that National Church that has put forth an emphatic expres- 
sion of faith in the Redeemer’s promises; an emphatic ex- 
pression of expectation that allthese promises shall one day 

be gloriously: realized—and in these troublous times this is a 
_ precious testimony—I call upon you to follow it up with deeds 
proportionate. ‘Faith without works is dead.’ - Let you, 
the: representative body of this Church, commence, and show 
that the pulse of benevolence has begun to beat higher here, 
and if so, it will circulate through all the veins of the great 
system. ‘Let the impulsive influence begin here, and it will 
flow throughout the land. Let us awake, arise, and rescue 
unhappy India from its present and impending horrors.» Ah! 
long, too long has India been made a theme for the visions of 
poetry and the dreams of romance. Too long has it been 
enshrined in the sparkling bubbles of a vapoury sentimentalism, 
One’s heart is indeed sickened with the eternal song of its 
balmy skies and voluptuous gales—its golden dews and 
pageantry of blossoms—its 

‘fields of paradise and bowers, 
Entwining amaranthine flowers,’— 


its blaze of suns, and torrents of eternal light :—one’s heart 
is sickened with this eternal song, when above, we behold 
nought but the spiritual gloom of a gathering tempest, re- 
lieved only by the lightning glance of the Almighty’s indigna- 
tion—around, a waste moral wilderness, where ‘all life dies, 
aud death’ lives’—and underneath, one vast catacomb of 
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immortal souls perishing for lack of knowledge. Let us arise, 
and resolve that henceforward these ‘climes of the sun’ shall 
not be viewed merely as a storehouse of flowers for poetry, and 
figures for rhetoric, and bold strokes for oratory ;, but shall 
become the climes of a better sun—even ‘the Sun of right- 
eousness ;’ the nursery of ‘ plants of renown’ that shall 
bloom and blossom in the regions of immortality, Let us 
arise and revive the genius of the olden time: let us revive 
the spirit of our forefathers. Like them, let us unsheathe the 
sword of the Spirit, unfurl the banners of the Cross, sound 
the gospel-trump of jubilee. Like them, let us enter into 
a Solemn League and Covenant before our God, in behalf of 
that benighted land, that we will not rest, till the voice of 
praise and thanksgiving arise, in daily orisons, from its coral 
strands, roll over its fertile plains, resound Stor its smiling 
valleys, and re-echo from its everlasting hills. Thus. shall 
it be proved, that the Church of Scotland, though ‘ poor, can 
make many rich,’ being herself replenished from the ‘fulness - 
of the Godhead :’—that the Church of Scotland, though 
powerless, as regards carnal designs and worldly policies, has 
yet the divine power of bringing many sons to glory; of 
calling a spiritual progeny from afar, numerous as the drops 
of dew in the morning, and resplendent with the shining of 
the Sun: of righteousness—a noble company of ransomed 
multitudes, that shall hail you in the realms of day, and crown 
you with the spoils of victory, and sit on thrones, and live and 
reign with you, amid the splendours of an unclouded universe. 
May God hasten the day, and put it into the heart of every 
one present to engage in the glorious work of realizing it!” 


The long-drawn sigh of the profoundly moved 
hearers relieved the sippressed emotion which lighted 
up or bedimmed every face. The presence ‘of God 
alone was the fitting place at such a time, and 
Dr. Gordon was unanimously called on to lead the 
devotions of the Assembly in praise and thanksgiving 
to God. When the tumult of emotion was thus 
chastened, one after another of the leaders of the 
house, on both sides, rose to give expression to his 
feelings. Among these was the venerable Dr. Stewart, 
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of Erskine, who thus spoke :—* Moderator, it has 
been my privilege to hear Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt speak 
in the House of Commons, that grand focus of British 
eloquence, when in the very zenith of their glory as 
statesmen and orators. I now solemnly declare that I 
never heard from either of them a speech similar, or 
second to that to which we have now listened, alike 
for its lofty tone, thought and sentiment, its close 
argumentative force, its transcendent eloquence and 
overpowering impressiveness.” The Rev. J. W. 
Taylor, of Flisk, still lives to give us this reminiscence 
of that day :— 


“Before Alexander Duff left St. Andrews for India there 
‘was a meeting of the Students’ Missionary Society in St. 
‘Mary’s College. I stumbled up the dark stairs, and when I 
got into the room, I found Duff addressing a small meeting, 
and lamenting in his own pathetic way the little interest 
which the cause of Christ and of missions was awakening in 
the student mind. The next time heard Duff. was in the 
General Assembly of 1835. I was there as a volunteer 
reporter to the Scottish Guardian. It was fortunate that the 
reporting of Duff’s speech was entrusted to the cool head and 
steady hand of Professor Chalmers of London. All the rest 
of us reporters sat spell-bound. There stood Duff in front of 
the square box-like enclosure’ which contained the moderator, 
the procurator, the clerks, and the more distinguished leaders 
of the Assembly. The look of modesty, of dignity, of anxiety, 
as if conscious that the future of his plan of Indian missions 
was suspended under God upon the impression’ which would 
be made that day upon that Assembly, won the interest of 
every one in the crowded house. And as the great missionary 
went on expounding in his own deep heart-moving tones his 
great method of overthrowing Hindooism by -the combined 
agencies of a sacred education and of the Bible, for betwixt 
two and three hours he held the vast audience under the sway 
of his commanding eloquence, and when he finished one 
conviction possessed every heart—this is the key-note for 
India’s evangelization. Many old ministers who had been 
cold in the cause of missions, and many moderate ministers 
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who had been opposed to missions, dated the rise.of missionary 
zeal in their hearts from the speech of that day. Hven Dr. 
George Cook, who in his lectures to his students was accus- 
tomed to argue against foreign missions, under the stirring 
impulse of Dr. Daff’s address rose and vied. with the evan- 
gelical brethren in expressing his admiration of the zeal, the 
skilfulness, the devotedness and big-heartedness of the great 
missionary. 

“The first India mission speech of Duff was safticint of 
itself to signalise any Assembly. But the Assembly of 1835 
was rendered further illustrious by the famous speech of Rev. 
Andrew Gray, demanding for chapels of ease the status of 

resbyterian Churches, and the constitutional provision of 
kirk-sessions and representation in the Presbytery.” 


The Scottish Guardian of next day wrote thus :— 
‘Mr. Duff’s speech will be found at full length in our 
columns, occupying the most prominent place in the 
proceedings of the Assembly of yesterday. It has 
thrown a flood of light upon the christianization of 
India, and furnished principles and information for 
guiding our Church which will lead to an entire new 
model of missions, and give, we trust, a new direction 
to all the efforts of the Christians of Britain in behalf 
of India. It would be vain ‘for us to attempt to 
describe the impression which the lofty, intelligent 
Christian enthusiasm and fervid eloquence of Mr. 
Duff produced upon the Assembly. Every heart felt 
his appeal, and every understanding approved the 
wisdom and sagacity of the means which he proposed 
for. giving success to the missionary enterprise and 
achieving the christianization of India. It will be 
long ere the Assembly will forget his pleading: His 
appearance has thrown a sacredness around its meet- 
ing, and will give a Christian elevation and dignity to 
the whole of its procedure. His speech will yet tell 
in its moral influence, not only in the cottages of India, 
but in the cottages of our own Jand, and will send 
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back our clergy to their homes smitten with the 
missionary and apostolic spirit that burns with sweet 
fervour in the breast of our devoted missionary. Who 
would not pray God that he might have the same 
wisdom and Christian zeal, and might bring these 
to bear upon the christianization of his own allotted 
vineyard in the Church, with the same success as Mr. 
Duff promises to concentrate them upon his Indian 
enterprise?” 

The Presbyterian Review of the following July 
described the whole house as “ absorbed in one feeling, 
exquisite even to pain; tears ran down almost every 
cheek” during the address. The historian of “the 
ten years’ conflict,” declaring that it is difficult to 
refer, at this distance of time, to the impression which 
it produced without using what’ may seem like the 
language of exaggeration, records :— It was indeed 'a 
token that better days had come for the Church of 
Scotland, when Chalmers and Duff were contempor- 
aneously making the whole country resound with 
their noble pleadings—the one for the heathen at 
home, the other for the heathen abroad.” — The 
General Assembly ordered the publication of the 
address, and two editions of twenty thousand copies, 
following the newspaper, spread it abroad, not only 
over Great Britain, but in America and many parts of 
the continent of Europe. In Scotland, as in India, 
the first battle of the campaign had been won. 

But only the first. For it was natural and advan- 
tageous that this, the earliest adequate statement in the 
West of what has ‘since been called the educational 
system of missions, should excite discussion and bring 
down'on its advocate the charges, now of overlooking 
other agencies and then of being an innovator, now of 
departing from apostolic precedents and again of not 
sufficiently recognising the difference between the 
: 14 
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state of the British and of that of the Roman empire. 
Dr. Wilson also had protested against, and had de- 
parted from the stereotyped and fruitless policy of 
the missionaries whom he had found in Western India, 
but that was in India itself, and the Scottish Mission- 
ary Society had reproved him instead of publishing his 
communications. Both the Bengal and’ the Bombay 
apostles taught and practised the system which Scrip- 
ture, their Church and experience alike led them to 
elaborate independently of each other—that ‘of chris- 
tianizing the’ Hindoos, Parsees and Muhammadans, 
who are each the inheritor of a complex body of 
religion, philosophy and. literature, by public’ and 
private discussion, and. by continuous instruction in 
Western truth through the English language. In 
their hands, and that, of. all their worthy successors 
in every Church and _ society, colleges, lectures, frank 
discussion, daily tuition become, for these classes, as 
truly evangelistic and converting as village, preaching 
and; 4 vernacular teaching for the: simple non- 
Aryan peoples. - 

Never did public ' ence in any assembly think 
less of himself or of the form of his oratory, and 
more of the message which he believed he was charged 
by his Master to deliver to the Church and the 
country, than did Duff. Hence the immediate. in- 
fluence on those who heard him, and the abiding 
power of the printed report of what he said, although 
that, fell far below the, reality in. days when verbatim 
reporting was unknown... He spake as ‘a prophet, not 
as a carefully prepared rhetorician. ‘This rédeemed 
his orations from the dangers of the florid style 
which was the fashion. of that. period ‘of. literature, 
while it gave him the power of the more recent school 
of eloquence, of which Mr. Bright is the master. 
More -nearly than any of. the speakers of. the fitate 
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half of the nineteenth century, Duff thus realized that 
which Mr. Gladstone hag pronounced the supreme in: 
fluence of the speaker, the power of “ receiving from 
his audience in a vapour what he pours back on them 
in a flood.” But, while eschewing the ‘mechanical 
or formally rhetorical preparation which would have 
cramped while it polished his utterance; Duff did not 
neglect the careful and admiring study of the masters 
of English éloquence, from Chatham and ‘Burke to 
Hrskine and’ Canning. A little collection of their 
master-pieces’ published in 1827 seems to have been, 
at one time, his constant companion. — It ‘is carefully 
marked at such speeches as these——Mr. Pitt, in vindi- 
cation of his father, Lord Chatham: : Mr. Fox, in 
respect to the Government of India; Mr. Grattan, on 
moving for a committee on the-claims of the Roman 
Catholics; and Mr. Brougham on the slave’ trade: 
From these was ‘the form of his oratory unconsciously 
derived ; but not: more from these than from Chalmers 
—his St. Andrews lectures on moral philosophy, eman- 
cipation speech and ‘sermons, such as Mr. Gladstone 
to this day pronounces equalled ‘only by the very 
different “ reasoned homilies” of John Henry Newman. 
Duff, too, was at once as ‘fortunate and unfortunate 
in his principal theme as his greatest models. For if 
the India of popular fancy casts a glamour over the 
imagination; the novelty of its names, customs, and 
beliefs repels the mind which desires the passive en- 
joyment of eloquence in proportion to the earnestness,’ 
the fulness' and the accuracy of the speaker. On 
India showy platitudes tell where authoritative know- 
ledge, even when expressed in the chastest rhetoric, 
fails to attract. Witness the contrast, at the present 
day, between the popularity of Macaulay and—in this 
sense—his successor, Sir Henry Maine..~ -Duff?s: first’ 
Assembly address was precisely what Sheridan’s 
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celebrated Begum of Oudh speech had been—unex- 
pectedly magical in its effect on the hearers, but lost 
to a great extent in the report. It was India that 
revealed Burke.as the orator he became. The know- 
ledge which he gained in the select committee of 1780 
fed his imagination with events even more: distant 
and new than the Terror of the French Revolution: 
Into that imagination the malicious Francis dropped 
the spark which caused it to explode into the’ five 
great speeches on the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings. After Sheridan had failed in that year, so 
that, like a living statesman of the same type, he 
exclaimed to Woodfall, “It is in me, and it shall come 
out,” India enabled him to make the speech which led 
the House to adjourn, from the impossibility of debat- 
ing judicially after it.. Burke, Fox and Pitt united in 
declaring it the most extraordinary effort of human 
eloquence, ancient or modern, just as the venerable 
Stewart of Erskine said of Duffs that it surpassed 
the finest efforts of Fox and Pitt, yet these speakers — 
were second only to Burke in the higher flights of 
the imagination, in the abandon which resulted from 
absorption in ‘their subject. The impartial and ex- 
perienced Wilberforce did not mean to praise Canning 
when he said that that speaker never drew you to him 
in spite of yourself, as Pitt and Fox used to do, yet 
he was a more finished orator than either. Canning 
had wit and humour inconsistent: with abandon, but 
as. precious. in themselves. as: they :are rare. Duff 
manifested powers of sarcasm and scathing indignation 
when-he rose to the heights of his prophetic message 
and was called to demolish opposition or expose 
hypocrisy in the name of his Master. For it was not 
India only, but India for Christ, that was the source 
of his inspiration, 
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Fan, more effectually than.even the speaker had dared 
to dream, the first Assembly oration of the first mis- 
sionary of its Church set Scotland on fire. The 
excitement.of the general election, which for the hour. 
made Dr. Chalmers so much of a Tory as to call forth 
the remark in his broadest Fifeshire accent, ‘I have 
a moral loathing of these Whugs,” had spent itself. 
The new spiritual life which was to work itself out 
in the disruption of 1843 had asserted its: power in 
the General Assemblies of 1834 and 1835. Even 
Dr. Inglis had declared, just. before his death, “ The 
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kingdom of Christ is not only spiritual but inde- 
pendent. No earthly government has a right to 
overrule or control it.” Chalmers, with such disci- 
ples as the young Thomas Guthrie, had begun to go 
forth on his evangelical mission of church extension 
throughout the length and breadth of Scotland. Side 
by side and in loving: co-operation with that, as 
Chalmers had always taught and he himself had 
again enforced, Duff proclaimed and established the 
claims of foreign missions. The whole people were 
ready to receive the missionary; almost every parish 
competed for a visit from him. Zealously anticipating 
St. Andrews and the other universities, Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, had hardly met for the autumn 
session of 1835 when it honoured itself and surprised 
the young divine, still under thirty, by presenting him 
with the diploma of Doctor of Divinity. 

~The most embarrassing and even annoying Foe 
taken by the popularity thus suddenly acquired and 
steadily increased for many a year, was that of. the 
patrons of church livings, and the then few congte- 
gations who had the right to call their own minister, 
persecuting Dr. Daft to settle amongst them. . He 
must effectually clear this obstacle out of his path 
before entering on his first home crusade. What to 
some’ would hove seemed a flattering recognition’ of 
their merits was‘ to him’ at once huttiliating and 
irritating. That it should be supposed he would even 
consider: proposals to retreat from the front’ of the 
battle into the easy ‘and yet ‘respectable comfort of 
the baggage, was an evidence of the dense’ ignorance 
which long prevailed ‘regarding the ‘missionary duty 
of the Church, and a réftiétion on his own sacrifice 
to that duty. Dr. Inglis was gone. Dr. Anderson, 
who had been appointed his successor, soon followed 
him, ‘and ‘the otherwise attractive city charge of Old 
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Greyfriars was pressed’ upon: Dr. Duff. The patrons 
were the Lord Provost, then the Honble. Mr. Trotter, 
and the town council of Edinburgh, but they had pro- 
mised to leave the election in the hands of the congre- 
gation if it were unanimous. On the very morning 
when Dr. Duff was to open hig crusade in the country, 
just half an hour before he was to leave his house for 
the Perth stage-coach, which then started from the 
‘Black Bull Inn, at the head of Leith Walk, he was 
stopped by a deputation from the kirk-session and 
‘people offering him the living. When he showed some 
impatience under the long catalogue of weighty reasons 
which they advanced for his closing with their urgent 
request, they thonght that they would secure. him by 
the temptation of preaching for the rest of his days 
‘amid the grandest ecclesiastical and historical associa: 
tions, and in the ‘pulpit of his old friend Dr. Inglis. 
‘Hardly had he escaped from a’ position which’ Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s cousin, John Sym, was to fill side 
by side with Dr. Guthrie, and reached the Highlands, 
when the South Church of Aberdeen laid.hold of him. 
Determined not to. lose, the advantage of his services 
altogether, the disappointed people besought. him to 
name a candidate most like to himself. ‘The delicacy 
of this duty troubled him; but he met the repeated 
invitation to ‘assist’ the congregation by directing 
their attention to Dr. Tweedie, his old fellow-student, 
whose ability he had again personally recognised in 
London, Wall Presbyterian church. The Aberdeen 
people had plied him with the argument that, by 
meeting their request, he would be able’ to advocate 
the claims of India at home. In the appendix to the 
published sermon on the mutual duties and responsi- 
bilities of pastor and people, which he preached on 
introducing the new minister to the church, he thus 
dealt. with that consideration :— 
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“ Were I to remain in my native land, it would doubtless be 
still in my power to do something by way of advocating the 
claims of poor benighted India. In that case, however, me- 
thinks my tongue souk not only falter, but often ‘ cleave to 
the roof of my mouth. Fearlessly and unsparingly have I 
reprobated the indolence and cowardice of those who kept 
lingering, lounging and loitering at home, in lazy expectation 
of some snug peaceful settlement, instead of nobly marching 
forward into the wide field of the world, to earn new trophies 
for their Redeemer, by planting His standard in hitherto 
unconquered realms. Neither have I suppressed my honest 
indignation at the no less criminal supineness of others, who, 
having once obtained such settlements, ingeniously devise a 
thousand petty frivolous pretexts for continuing to wrap them- 
selves up in the congenialities and luxurious indulgences of 
home, instead of boldly daring, though at an immeasurable 
distance, to tread in the footsteps of apostles and prophets 
and martyrs. Not that I would have such loiterers to join our. 
storming ranks. Far otherwise. I, for one, would wash my 
hands of the guilt of appending such drags to the chariot 
wheels of the conquering Messiah. The grand evil is that 
such persons should exist at.all, arrayed externally in the garb 
of the heralds of salvation. How often have our ears been 
regaled with the music of eloquence, echoing the songs of 
divine chivalry and the battles of the faith? But all the 
while have we not been left in sorrow to exclaim,—Where the 
rushing crowd of champions, clad in armour of light? Where 
the continued toiling, and struggling, and fighting which form 
the certain prelude to decisive victory ? Alas! alas! if without 
an effort, without a struggle and without a sacrifice, imagina- 
tion alone could conquer all difficulties, then, with the ease of 
some potent spell, and the rapidity of some inexplicable en- 
chantment, might we behold every howling waste converted 
into gardens of delight, and golden palaces starting from 
every barren shore! Such sentiments and expressions may be 
deemed by many over-severe and not a little uncharitable. If 
so, I cannot help it. What I feel strongly I express strongly. 
How then could I in consistency, after such decisive expression 
of my own feelings, reconcile. myself to the resolution of 
throwing aside my weapons of aggressive warfare, and timidly 
shrinking down into the shrivelled form of a comfort-seeking 
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time-server at home? What'a plausible corroboration might 
thereby be given to the base calumny, that few or none go 
forth to heathen climes but such as have been unsuccessful 
and. disappointed candidates for office in their native land,— 
the only merit allowed them being the ignoble one of making 
a virtue of necessity? What a triumph might be furnished 
to the thousands who stoutly call in question the sincerity of 
those who profess their willingness to submit to sacrifices for 
the sake of Christ? And with what shouts of derision might 
any appeals of mine, on the subject of personally engaging in 
the toils of missionary labour, be responded to ? ” 


The third among many other temptations put’ before 
Dr. Duff was of a different and, in an ecclesiastical ” 
sense, still higher kind. -It was nothing less than this, 
that he might save the Church of Scotland from being 
rent in two by the conflict for spiritual independence 
which had now entered on its life and death stage. 
The famous Marnoch case, with all the Strathbogie scan- 
dals, was in its early stage, having succeeded the. first 
assault of the civil courts, made in the Auchterarder 
case, on the spiritual independence in purely spiritual . 
things guaranteed to the Kirk by Scottish Acts of Par- 
liament, the Treaty of Union and the Revolution Settle- 
ment.’ Marnoch is a small parish on the Deveron, 
nine miles south-west of Banff. The Earl of Fife was 
patron of the living, which fell vacant after the Act 
of the General Assembly restoring to communicants 
their spiritual and historical right to veto the patron’s 
appointment of a minister of whom they disapproved. 
The earl, who had settled down in Duff House, was 
indifferent. to the Veto Act, but he did not wish the 
annoyance of fighting his own tenantry on such a 
question. In the days of his dissipation as boon com- 
panion of George IV., he’ had allowed his brother, 
General Duff, to promise the living, when it should be 
vacant, to. one Hanon) long a tutor in the family. 

nr 
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But the old minister would not die, while the Veto Act 
represented an earnest change of popular opinion on the 
traffic in livings which had once already rent the Kirk, 
having degraded the nation ever since Queen Anne’s 
days. The earl, having sobered down, at first tried to 
induce his brother to release him from the promise to 
Edwards. Failing in this, the puzzled and somewhat 
penitent. patron put in Edwards as the old minister’s 
assistant, half hoping that the now sapless ‘* Dominie 
Sampson” might be accepted by the people for pity’s 
sake. Alas! for the earl, the tutor proved so prodigious 
a failure that the little parish came to hate him, and the 
- kirk became emptier than ever. Again the earl appealed 
to his ruthless brother: ‘John Edwards had .been 
fairly tried and found wanting; would he accept this 
fact as sufficiently redeeming his promise to: the un- 
happy tutor, which should never have been made, and 
agree to another plan?” This was, to ask their clans- 
man, Dr. Duff, to accept the nomination to Marnoch, 
which had now become vacant, in the certainty that he 
_ would be unanimously called by the people under the 
Veto Act. General Duff heartily consented, and, let 
us hope, was inclined to provide for the old tutor at 
his own expense instead of at the spiritual cost. of 
the parish. | : 

On this the earl. asked his own minister, Mr. 
Grant, of Banff, to plead with Dr. Duff, to whom 
the nomination was offered as a mark of the earl’s 
good. will, as some recognition of his high deserts, 
as the only means of delivering the. patron from a 
terrible dilemma and of preventing a local scandal ; 
but, above all, as a, sure bulwark. against the tide 
of schism and anarchy which might sweep away 
the Kirk itself and destroy even its Bengal Mission. 
Dr. Duff was implored to be the Curtius who would 
thus close up the gulf for ever. It was all in vain, 
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Poor Edwards was forced on the three hundred heads 
of families and thirteen heritors against their solemn 
dissent, against the law of the Kirk and of the land till 
Parliament altered it, and against the rising clamour 
of the whole country. He was invited by only one 
heritor besides the earl and his brother, and one 
parishioner, ‘‘ Peter Taylor, the keeper of the public- 
house at which the presbytery were wont to dine.’ 
No man knew and no minister proved better than 
Dr. Duff that Marnoch, like Auchterarder and Le. 
thendy, was but a symptom of a disease to be cured 
only by the vis medicatriv nature of the case—by 
leaving‘ the Church to: the laws of Christ in word and 
conscience, a loyal ally of the state but independent 
in the purely spiritual sphere. Dr. Duff respectfully 
declined what was undoubtedly intended tobe a liberal 
and generous offer. The earl replied in a letter ex- 
pressing admiration of the consistency and self-sacrifice 
of the missionary. But the old companion of the worst 
sovereign England has seen, turned to the<law courts, 
where a majority of the judges, to the grief of men 
like Jeffrey and Cockburn, ‘helped him and his reverend 
presentee to drive every member from the kirk to 
worship God, like their forefathers in persecuting times, 
ina hollow in the winter’s snow. With these three 
_ typical instances we dismiss such calls to home work. 

How was not only the Church but all Scotland to be 
organized for the permanent and progressive support, 
by prayer and by knowledge, by men and by money, 
of missionary work in India? That was the problem 
which had occupied the thoughts of Duff on: his home- 
ward voyage, “when rocked amid the billows of a 
tempest off the Cape of Good Hope,” and again as he 
paced the deck on the return of health. His resolution 
was formed before he landed, only to be intensified by’ 
the early indifference of the committee which his first’ 
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speech had dissipated, and by the return of the fever 
which had fired his spirit anew. It was ‘“‘the favourite 
plan of visiting and addressing all the presbyteries of 
the Church in detail”? which had thus forcibly seized 
his mind, and had been elaborated and prepared for 
during the first six months of his recovery. Such a 
proposition, he told the friends of the India Mission 
in 1844, when its success had been established and 
the organization had to be renewed on a greater scale 
owing to the disruption, ‘‘was received in those days, 
even by the most sanguine, with grave doubts and 
fears as to its practicability, and by others with an 
expression of stark amazement. ‘What!’ was the 
ordinary exclamation, ‘expect presbyteries of the 
Church, in their official. presbyterial capacity, to 
assemble on a week-day for the express and sole end 
of listening to an exposition of the motives, obliga- 
tions and objects of the missionary enterprise, and that 
too, with the ulterior view of organizing themselves 
into missionary associations !’—certain well-known 
presbyteries, both in the north and in the south, being 
usually named, in regard to which the realization of 
such a plan was felt to be the very climax of improba- 
bility.” 

From his own mind the experience of Irvine, and 
from the Church his Assembly speech, removed every 
doubt. Generally preceding Chalmers in the church 
extension movement at home, with a thoroughness and 
over an extent of country possible only in the case of 
one who devoted to it his whole strength and unique 
experience, Dr. Duff went far to anticipate the greatest 
triumph in Christian economics, the Sustentation 
Fund for the ministers. The parallel, the necessary 
balance and support of that fund, is the system of 
congregational associations under similar presbyterial 
supervision for the missionaries abroad, 
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- But the essential preliminary to all success had to 
be made known—foreign missions are of no party. 
They are the care and the corrective, the test and the 
stimulus of all parties in the Church. The missionary 
who, as such, takes a side in ecclesiastical warfare, 
may gratify his own personal bias, but he imperils the 
cause in which he ought to be absorbed. The missions 
of the Scottish Church, above all, originated in pure 
catholicity, and have, even through the disruption, 
been directed by Christlike charity. Dr. Inglis, their 
founder, was a moderate by association and an eyan- 
gelical in spirit, as we have seen. When he sought 
and found the first missionary he wrote to the most 
pronounced of the moderate party—‘‘As to his side in 
the Church I have made no inquiry.’””. And it will be 
well at this stage to ponder the fact, as the key to 
much of his future action, that that missionary thus 
early, alike in his friendly intercourse with and help 
to Dr. Bryce, in his loyalty to Dr. Inglis and Dr. 
Brunton, and in this statement of his ecclesiastical 
policy, declared the superiority of himself, because of 
his work, to all party. Thus he became the peace- 
maker, in one sense of the beatitude, at home, as in 
the higher sense his work in India of reconciling men 
to God won him abundantly the peacemaker’s blessed- 
ness. He thus described the success of his first 
campaign of 1835-7, and the cause of that success. 
As a question of mere statistics he raised the annual 
income of the foreign missions scheme from. £1,200 to 
£7,589 in 1838. | 


“My journeyings among the towns and presbyteries of 
Scotland were soon commenced, amid various interruptions, of 
longer or shorter continuance, arising from ill health and other 
causes, till almost every town and district from the Solway 
Firth to the mainland of Orkney had been visited, and many 
of them more than once,—and almost every presbytery of the 
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Church addressed and organized into a missionary association. 
Throughout these extensive and diversified visitations, I was 
received with equal kindness and attention by all: classes and 
ranks in society—in the baronial residence of the nobility, and 
the cottages of the poor, by ministers and members of the 
moderate and evangelical divisions of the Church, as well as 
by leading ministers and members of the different dissenting 
communions. And why? For this chief reason, I’ have no 
doubt, among others, that no one knew me as a party man—no 
one being able to point his finger to a single overt act of mine 
which could fairly stamp me as such. Meetings of, every 
description, public and private, Church and anti-Church, In- 
trusion and non-Intrusion, were held in all directions around 
me, with the frequency’and the fulness of the showers of an 
Indian rainy season ; and yet, up to the hour of my departure 
from Scotland, Inever once was so much as present at any one 
of them. Everywhere, accordingly, was I received in my 
simple and. single character as a missionary to the heathen, 
pursuing, with undeviating fixity of purpose, my own, chosen 
and peculiar vocation. In this way regions and habitations 
were visited that had never been invaded by the sound of a 
missionary’s voice before.. The result was, that a great deal 
of new information was communicated, much sympathy and 
interest in behalf of India excited, and not a little of hitherto 
unbroken soil reclaimed for missionary purposes. ‘ Everywhere 
were large and liberal collections made, prospective obliga-' 
tions voluntarily undertaken, ‘and permanent associations, 
presbyterial: and congregational, special: and general, duly 
formed. . Ministers and other office-bearers, on both sides of 
the Church, were brought into immediate friendly. and co-oper- 
ative contact, on a theme wholly exempt from the intrusion of 
party jealousies, rivalries, and antagonisms,—a theme which 
savoured preeminently of the Cross, appealed to the most 
generous motives, and aimed at the promotion of the noblest 
‘ends. Already it was evident that a better understanding and 
better feeling was beginning to spring up between. various 
parties, previously marshalled in mutual opposition; | that 
these parties frequently greeted and recognised each other 
on more cordial terms, frequently visited each other on 
a more friendly footing, and frequently assisted each other, » 
on sacramental and other occasions, in ways that promised ta’ 
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exert'a mellowing and hallowing influence, alike on pastors and 
people. Amid scenes and experiences like these how could 
my heart be otherwise than glad? How could I help rejoicing 
in a growing process of convergency and assimilation? How 
could I but long, with prayerful earnestness, for the time, 
when ‘Ephraim should not envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim ;’ but when all, merging the heats and tempers of 
partizanship in the divine amplitude of the Christian spirit, 
should unite, on the broad basis of a common faith and a 
common charity, in extending the empire of the Redeemer 
over the remotest wilds of heathenism.”? 


Having settled his family in the old mansion-house 
of Edradour, within a mile of Pitlochrie, he recruited 
his energies there during June, 1835. © Meanwhile the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon, as secretary of the committee, was 
putting in force the short Act passed by the General 
Assembly recommending all. presbyteries to give 
Dr. Duff a respectful hearing at meetings called: for 
the purpose, and to form a presbyterial association to 
create in each congregation an agency for prayer and 
the propagation of intelligence regarding the evangel- 
ization of the world. This Act had been drawn up by 
Mr. Makgill Crichton, of Rankeillour, in the back-room 
of the publishing house of Waugh and Innes, next the 
Tron kirk, to give practical effect to the enthusiasm 
created in the Assembly by the great speech, and had 
been unanimously passed. 

Beginning with the presbytery of Meigle, the first 
in Strathmore to the east of Perth, Dr. Duff proceeded 
during the rest of the year in regular order to the 
north, zigzagging over Forfar, Arbroath, Brechin, 
Montrose, Aberdeen, the valleys of the Dee and ‘the 

Don, Old Deer, Peterhead, and Fr aserburgh ; then west 
through Strathbogie, along the Spey, and through 
Banff, Elgin, and Forres to Inverness. At the last he 
spent a woe) but he generally addressed three presby- 
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teries, including the large congregations, every week. 
He then went northwards to the presbyteries of Cha- 
nonry, Dingwall and Tain, still in addition to these 
addressing large congregations. In the morning of 
the day on which he was to leave Tain for Dornoch, 
he was suddenly, while at breakfast in the manse of 
Dr. Macintosh (whose mother showed him all manner 
of motherly attentions, as he had known her brother, 
‘Mr. Calder, and others in Calcutta), seized witha fit of 
fever and ague. He was thus obligéd to betake him- 
self to bed, which he was unable to leave for three 
weeks. All the arrangements for meeting the eastern 
presbyteries of Sutherland and Caithness were over- 
turned, and the only one that could be overtaken ac- 
cording to the old arrangement was that of Tongue in 
the Reay country. He resolved to proceed thither di- 
rect across Sutherland. A friend conveyed him to the 
manse of Mr. MacGillivray, at the lake Lairg, where 
he remained, one night, and met there young Mr. 
MacGillivray, minister of Strathy, half-way between 
Thurso and Tongue, who had come a distance of nearly 
a hundred. miles to convey him to Tongue. ‘There 
they arrived in the midst of a snowstorm. But the 
hearts of the people were warm. Nowhere did he meet 
with a more hearty reception. From Tongue he pro- 

ceeded eastward along the coast of Thurso, stopping 
one night with Mr. MacGillivray to address his people. 
On that occasion one of the old peculiar race called 
“the Men” spoke a few words at the close, and as 
he was speaking down came a heavy pour of rain 
which pattered very strongly against the windows. 
For a moment the speaker paused, and looking gravely 
at the people said to them with much earnestness in 
Gaelic: ‘‘ My brethren, they are the heavens that are 
weeping over the sins of the people,” but in Gaelic 
the phrase was’ much more expressive than any trans- 
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lation of it into English can be. After addressing 
the presbyteries of Thurso, Wick, and Dornoch, as 
well as large congregations connected with these 
places, Dr. Duff ‘returned to his temporary home in 
the vale of Athole in order to recruit from. the 
exhaustion of six months incessant ‘itinerating and 
public speaking. How ‘thoroughly even the most 
**moderate.” presbyteries did their work on this oc- 
casion is seen in the ‘“ Brief Exposition of the Church 
of Scotland’s India Mission,” a well-written ‘and 
eloquent appeal of thirty-five pages by the presbytery 
of Hllon, for: the formation of a Foreign Mission 
Association in every parish as giving to the interest 
taken in the diffusion of the gospel a fixed and per- 
manent character. ti 

If Dr. Duff was surprised by the enthusiasm which 
he called forth in his first tour, the result of the second 
exceeded even that. For, to the fame of his Assembly 
speech there was now added the bruit of his eastern 
and northern triumphs. And he opened the campaign 
of 1836in his own county of Perthshire. Repeated 
attacks of his old fever, in spite of the occasional 
retreat to Hdradour, forbade the physicians to allow 
him to think of returning to India. But, as may be 
seen from this extract from an official narrative of his 
proceedings sent to the committee at the close of 
1835, his heart’ was ever in India :— 

«As nearly a twelvemonth has passed by since I 
reached my native land, I naturally begin to look with 
a longing eye towards the Hast. Summer is the best 
season for leaving this country. But if it be resolved 
that I set off next summer, medical opinion conspires 
with dire experience im enforcing on me the conviction 
that the intervening period spent in almost absolute 
repose would be little enough so to recruit my frame 
as to entitle me, with any reasonable prospect, to brave 
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anew the influence of a tropical climate. ' On the other 
hand much, very. much, might yet be done in’ this our 
native land in behalf of the mission. - Unless it be 
vigorously supported at home: little can be «done 
abroad. But there is a disposition to support. it at 
home wherever its claims are freely and intelligibly 
made known. The experience of the.last few months, 
I think, has amply confirmed this assertion. Of course 
the grand advantage (and the only one to which I lay 
claim) that.I possess in advocating the claims of the 
mission at home, is one that-cannot be communicated 
to others,-even that of having been: on the field of 
labour, and having been an eye and ear witness of all 
that I, happen to describe. It is this circumstance 
mainly, I must presume (for nothing else of an advan- 
tageous nature am I conscious of possessing beyond 
my fellows), that has made our: brethren and the mem- 
bers of our Church generally: muster everywhere in 
such numbers and listen with such marked attention 
and resolve with such admirable unanimity. It was 
my own impression, months ere I landed on these 
shores, that good might.result from visiting the pres- 
byteries of our Church. But that.impression has been 
deepened, in a tenfold degree by the experience of .the 
last four months, 7.e. if professions without number do 
not turn out (which God forbid) like Dr. Chalmers’s 
exuberant shower of promises. About. a third ‘part 
of the presbyteries have now been, visited, and clearly 
the other two-thirds could not be visited. before next 
summer, or if so such. visitation would leave me in a 
condition the most) unfit for resuming my labours in 
the Hast, but it seems most desirable that all the pres- 
byteries should be visited. What then is to be done? 
As for myself I am in a strait between two. Butafter 
having thus stated the case I leave the matter entirely 
in the hands of the committee.” , Dr. Macwhirter 
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settled the matter for both by peremptorily deciding, 
on: medical grounds, in favour of a less active and 
exciting visitation of the presbyteries. 

Very vividly are the impressions of the first. visit of 
Dr. Duff to Perth pictured by two of his audience at 
the time; Mrs. Barbour, then a child, and her ‘mother, 
Mrs. Stewart Sandeman, of Bonskeid, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moulin. These are some of the lines 
written by Mrs. Sandeman in 1836 upon Dr. Duff :— 


“ He crossed o’er our path like an angel of light, 
The sword of the truth in his grasp gleaming bright; 
O’er mountain and valley unwearied he flew 
Imploring our aid for the poor lost Hindoo. 


s The rich gorgeous Hast with its dark Indian grove 
Was the land that he pled for—all pity and love; 


But we caught the swift glance and the dear mountain tone, 
And claimed him with reverence and pride for our own. 


_“ Yes!, dark. Ben-i-vrackie, all rugged and wild, 
And fair vale of Athole, ye welcome your child, 


For oft have his thoughts turned in fondness to you, 
While he toiled for the soul of the darkened Hindoo. 


“ And shall we not aid him with heart and with hand 
To ope fountains of truth in that desolate land ? 
Nor break the witched charm that he over us threw 
While in anguish he pled for the erring Hindoo.” 


“The arrival of Dr. Duff in the county town of his 
native Perthshire was a memorable event to most of 
the dwellers in it. It was doubly memorable to the 
children who: got a holiday to go and hear him in the 
East Church on a week-day,. Some days before, the 
carriage had been watched. as it conveyed the invalid 
missionary to the crescent facing the North Inch, 
and stopped at the house of the Rev. William Thom- 
son, for whom he was to preach in the Middle Church. 
Reports of his suffering ‘state had come before him, 
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Mrs. Stuart, of Annat, then residing in Edinburgh, 
had been at the communion in Lady. Glenorchy’s 
church. She came-home enraptured with the table- 
‘service, at which a stranger had presided. His: voice 
had-seemed like one from heaven, and he looked ‘so ill, 
as if he might have passed away while he broke the 
bread. . It was’ Dr. Duff who had arrived from’ India: 
“Tt was no wonder that the deep galleries of the old 
Middle Church of St. John’s, Perth, always full, were 
on that morning crowded. Even the seats behind the 
huge pillars were eagerly seized. The text was, ‘ Be 
not conformed to this world.’ While the preacher 
cut right and left, root and branch at. the worldliness 
in the Church of Christ, he described how men and 
women carried it into God’s house, and could be seen 
stepping down the aisle with a look so proud as might 
make an. archangel blush.. Next came the week-day 
address on the claims of India. Mr. Hsdaile, the 
scholarly minister of the Hast Church, followed by the 
presbytery and other ministers, accompanied Dr. Duff 
to the pulpit: steps. Some had made a tedious journey 
to be there. Even the children in the multitude that 
day assembled were breathless listeners. The gaunt 
figure in .the pulpit, soon rid of the gown, was seen 
beneath the coloured window which was wont to come 
between little people and weariness when Mr. Es- 
‘daile’s erudite and polished discourses went beyond 
them. And now the eloquent: descriptions of the far- 
off land began. ‘Snow-peaks, dense forests, aromatic 
‘gardens and Ganges waters were the background. The 
hideous image of idolatry arose before the mind’s eye 
like the monster of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, Brahmans, 
fakeers and soodras in thousands swarming ‘at the 
base. Hach arrowlike sentence of appeal for help was 
barbed with reproach to the selfish Britons who had 
come home rich without doing anything to enlighten 
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the natives of ‘poor, pillaged, ravaged, unhappy 
India.’ When all was over the missionary sank ‘back 
exhausted, and had to rest half-way down the: pulpit 
stairs. One atleast of the young who had heard him 
had to seek shelter in bed on returning home, to hide 
the marks of weeping, ready to join on the morrow in 
the project of a school companion whose emotions had 
taken the practical shape of a penny a week ‘subscrip- 
tion.” . ‘, 
Dr. Duff's host, on this occasion, was the Rev. Dr. 
William Thomson, whose portly figure and exalted 
character used to strike him with awe when he was 
a boy at Perth Academy. In his own field of genial 
scholarship and active philanthropy he was worthy 
of his more famous brother, Andrew Thomson of St. 
George’s. The tremendous strides of the missionary, 
as he walked with her father to the top of Kinnoul 
hill, so alarmed the youngest daughter,. now. Mrs. 
Omond of Monzie, that she was glad when ‘he stopped 
at the Tay bridge to take a long fond look of the 
hills among which his father’s cottage lay. . When, in 
1863, the old man passed away at the age of ninety, 
Dr. Duff, then still in India, recalled in a public letter 
the long career of Dr. William Thomson, and declared 
that his had been ‘‘ one of the happiest, most genial, 
and alike to head and heart most exhilarating domes- 
tic circles in Christendom.” | 
It was during this Perthshire tour that Dr. Guthrie, 
following hard’ on Dr. Duff's track in the cause of 
church extension, found this trace of him at Abernyte. 
Mr. Wilson, the minister of the parish, had as his as- 
sistant that James Hamilton who became an accom- 
plished. naturalist and Edward. Irving’s successor in 
London, But Wilson himself was an opponent of Sir 
Isaac: Newton in the law of gravitation. It grieved 
him that his Church’s first missionary should dream of 
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subverting Hindooism by a science’ quite as false as 
the cosmogony of the Veds.. Dr. Guthrie attempted to 
reason with the animated fossil, and then pretended to 
be so far convinced as to ask most meekly how it is 
that the people of the antipodes do not drop off into 
boundless space. ‘‘ Well sir,” said the simple oppo- 
nent of Sir Isaac Newton, “they keep on just as the 
flies do: which: you see there walking along. the: ceil- 
ing.” Some of the a priori objections to Dr. Duff's 
evangelistic system of education were quite’ as well 
founded. 

In two instances only did the Indian missionary 
meet with rudeness. One. occurred under. circum- 
stances which have caused the event to be traditional 
in the place. Appealed to long after for the facts, he 
thus told the story.. The presbytery of Dunbar had 
been summoned to meet in the parish kirk of the 
town. . Dr.. Duff was received the evening before. the 
meeting under the hospitable roof of Mr. Sawers.. On 
setting out to visit the minister of the kirk, as was his 
first duty, he was gently warned that his reception 
might: not be very cordial. The Rev. Mr. Jaffray, he 
was told, was notoriously hostile to foreign missions 
generally, and was by no means reconciled to those of 
his own Church. This did not deter Dr. Duff, whose 
duty it plainly was to show courtesy to the man in 
whose kirk he was to address the presbytery and the 
people.’ After some hesitation the servant admitted 
him, and he :followed her to the study so: closely 
that further denial was impossible. Mr. Jaffray stood 
up, and glaring at the intruder with fury, shouted out 
in tones; heard by the passers-by in the street out. 
side, ‘* Are you the fanatic Duff who has been going 
about the country beguiling and deceiving people 
by what ‘they: choose. to call missions to the heathen ? 
I, don’t want to see you, or any of your ‘descrip. 
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tion. I want no Indian snake’ brought in among 
my people to poison their minds.on such subjects ; 
so as I don’t want to see you the sooner you make 
off the better.”’ Dr. Duff stood calm’ and impertur- 
bable for a little, and then, breaking the silence, said 
that he hadicome merely to show him courtesy ag the 
minister of the parish and an ordained minister of the 
Hstablished’Church, as both of them were, As he 
must be.aware) to-morrow the meeting of presbytery 
was to be held in his church, he, Dr. Duff, thought it 
only due to him to show this tribute of respect and 
courtesy. With permission therefore Dr. Duff very 
briefly would tell, him the nature and. object of his 
visit to Dunbar under the sanction and recommen- 
dation of the General Assembly... He did. so very 
briefly because he saw in Mr. Jaffray’s countenance 
that the churl was all the while in wrathful agony. 
» When Dr. Duff ended, he said he had nothing more 
to explain and would now retire. ‘ By all means,” the 
reply was, in a surly tone, ‘‘ the sooner the better. I 
never want to see your face again on earth. I was no 
party to the meeting to-morrow. The presbytery had a 
perfect right to fix on my church; but as for me, I had 
nothing to do with it; I shall not go near the meeting, 
for I hate the subject, and might almost say the same 
thing of him who has been the means of: calling such 
a meeting to disturb the feelings of my people and in- 
troduce what may be new strifes and divisions among . 
us.”’» | Dr. Duff, in a single sentence, said he hoped 


. and. trusted it would turn out otherwise, since the 


blessed Saviour’s command was, ‘‘ Go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” and the 
present was but a humble attempt on the part of the 
Established Church of Scotland to obey this parting 
and imperative commission.’ Allothis time both were 
standing in the middle of the floor; so Dr. Duff, respect- 
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fully bowing, bade him good-night, and retired to his 
congenial quarters. That evening Dr. Duff said no- 
thing, except, in answer to a question, stating in 
general terms that the warning Mr. Sawers had given 
had not been. in vain... Next day, however, he was 
everywhere met by parties personally unknown ‘to — 
him, who condoled with him on the strange recep- 
tion given to him by their minister. “The truth 
is,” they said, ‘‘ we expected nothing cordial, but we 
never dreamed that he would stoop to such rudeness.” 
After this Mr. Jaffray very generally: throughout the 
bounds of the Church, when this remarkable. incident 
became known, went under the name of the Brahman of 
Dunbar. ‘The intention was to indicate his barbarous 
rudeness, but the greatest injustice was thus in ignor- 
ance done to the Brahmans of India, more particularly 
the learned and: studious class, who are among the 
most courteous: and gentlemanly persons to: be met 
with. . 

By this time the effect of. Dr. Duff’s work in Scot- 
land had spread across the border, influencing churches 
and societies in England. When in the midst of 
his organization of associations in «Perthshire, he 
was pressed by many and -repeated invitations 
from the great missionary and religious societies in 
London to. address them in the coming month of 
May. Even those who had‘ most ignorantly objected 
to his Assembly oration of 1835, that it did not re- 
present the operations of other Christians in| India, 
had by this time discovered, alike from his provincial 
addresses and the representations of their: agents. in 
Bengal, the catholicity of his spirit and’ the extent of 
his zealous co-operation with all the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Calcutta and the neighbourhood. Espe- 
cially was this the case with the Church Missionary 
Society, the noble evangelical organization of the 
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Church of England, whose representatives in Bengal, 
Dealtry, Corrie and Sandys had been his most inti- 
mate fellow-workers. His response to’ that society’s 
earnest appeal to address its annual meeting in May 
was the beginning of a relation which, as we shall see, 
became closer and more loving on both sides till the 
end. Never before had the directors deemed it expe- 
dient to go out of their own episcopal circle to find 
speakers, till Dr. Duff was thus enabled to return, on 
a wider scale, the kindness of Dealtry and Corrie to 
himself when he first landed in Bengal. When the 
meeting was held in London he found himself on the 
platform seated between the Bishops of Chester and 
Winchester.. When the latter had’ spoken the young 
Presbyterian apostle rose, and so addressed them that 
the interest and emotion of the vast audience continued 
to increase till he sat down amid a tempest of enthu- 
siastic applause. We have no report of this effort 
beyond its effect, which the Bishop of Chester indicated - 
when, following Dr. Duff after a long pause, he declared 
with characteristic gravity that he had waited. until the 
gush of emotion excited by the preceding speaker had 
been somewhat assuaged. When all was over, among 
others the godly Mr. Carus, one of the deans of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, introduced himself to Dr. Duff, 
and at once exacted the promise that the missionary 
would accompany himself ina day or two on a visit 
to the University. 

Other circumstances apart, the peculiar interest 
of this visit to Cambridge lies in the meeting for the 
first and last time of the aged Simeon and the young 
Duff. Simeon was within a few months of his death, 
but even after half a century’s labours for the Master, 
in England and Scotland and for India, he was appa- 
rently in health and vigour. He and Dr. Duff had what 


the latter afterwards described as “a very prolonged 
15 
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sederunt.” He was full of questions regarding India 
and its missions, for which he had done so much 
all that time. And we may be sure that, among the 
other topics which occupied that memorable conversa- 
tion, the Moulin revival was not forgotten. We have 
already traced the spiritual ancestry of Duff to Simeon, 
from the journal of the latter, written in 1796, when 
the events occurred. The record of them, or the talk 
about them forty years after by the venerable saint and 
his own son in the faith, the evangelical Anglican and 
the evangelical Presbyterian, it is now possible for us 
to recall from Duff’s talk afterwards. 

What during the conversation gave Simeon such 
profound interest in the Moulin revival of 1796 was 
the remembrance of his own. share in the quickening. 
His host, Mr. Stewart, the parish minister, was then 
a comparatively young man, an excellent and accom- 
plished scholar, but without any evidence of true piety. 
He was of a frank and cheerful disposition, and was a 
great favourite with the people, for whom he had always 
a kind word. His life, as written by Dr. Sieveright, of 
Markinch, shows how by degrees he became’unhappy, 
from the conviction that there was something real in 
Christianity which he did not possess and had not 
discovered. The exceeding honesty of his intellectual 
nature showed itself thus, as one present told Dr. Duff. 
Mr. Stewart had read the preliminary psalm at public 
worship in the church on the Lord’s-day, and~ was 
about to give out his text, when he leaned over the book 
board, and looking round with a saddened, piercing 
eye on his congregation, he said to them in substance: 
“‘ My brethren, Iam bound in truth and faithfulness to 
tell you that I feel myself to be in great ignorance and 
much blindness on the subject of vital religion. I feel 
hike one groping in the dark for light, and as yet I 
have found none. But I think it right to tell you, 
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that if God in mercy: will give me any measure of the 
true light, joyfully shall I impart the same to you. Do 
you therefore, all of you, pray God fervently that He 
may be pleased to bestow upon me the true light, or 
such portions of it as He may deem fit for me.” 

An announcement of so.novel and startling a kind, 
indicating such simplicity and godly sincerity, could 
not but produce’ a profound «sensation. The news 
rapidly spread, not only through the parish but 
through the surrounding country. One of: the con- 
Sequences was that many even of the most careless 
and ungodly were wont to go every Lord’s-day to 
church: in the expectation of hearing that the minister 
had found what he called the true light. Still weeks 
and months passed without any discovery being made 
to him. At last it so happened. that Mr. Simeon, 
of Cambridge, and the Rev. James Haldane, of the 
Tabernacle, Edinburgh, had arranged to make an 
extensive tour through the north of Scotland, preach- 
ing the gospel as they might find opportunity. On 
a Thursday they had arranged from Dunkeld: to 
visit Blair-Athole, about twenty miles distant. They 
had to stop at Pitlochrie, which is about half-way. 
At that time there .was a small country inn there. On 
arrival they told: the: innkeeper that as early as he 
could manage it they wanted a couple of horses. to 
take them to Blair-Athole. ‘* Na, na,’’ said the inn- 
keeper, ‘‘ this is our fast day, as the sacrament is to be 
held next Sabbath, and we regard the fast day like 
another Sabbath, and we do not hire horses or vehicles 
on the Lord’s-day.’’ ‘‘ Well,” said Simeon, “‘ I suppose 
there is worship in the parish church to-day?” ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” said the innkeeper, naming the hour. |‘ Well,” 
said Simeon, “though this in one respect is a disap- 
pointment: to us, it may be that in some other respects, 
as yet unknown to us, God may have some gracious 
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design in it, so let us go at once to the English worship 
at Moulin.” Towards the evening of the day, after all 
the services, English and Gaelic, were ended, Simeon 
and Haldane resolved to call at the manse and see the 
minister, who received them with great heartiness: 
After .some converse’ Mr. Simeon, from: his: sage, 
spiritual experience, could not but notice there» were 
internal workings in the soul of Stewart which:to him 
looked like:the incipient influence of divine grace. Mr. 
Stewart was greatly refreshed by Mr. Simeon’s con- 
verse, and in parting with both in the evening he said 
to them, ‘You can see everything that is worth seeing 
in and about Blair-Athole by Saturday afternoon;”’ sohe 
implored them both to come to the manse on Saturday 
evening, attend the church on Sabbath, and partake or 
not partake, as they thought proper, of the sacrament: 
Mr. Stewart said that as. minister of the parish he would 
be expected to preach what the Scotch were in the habit 
of calling the ‘‘action sermon ”’—sermon before the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament—but that on sacrament 
Sunday they had always public service in the church 
in the .evening, as the people’s hearts. were then 
surcharged with feelings: of love and pious’ emotion. 
That sermon Mr. Stewart asked Mr. Simeon:to preach. 
Simeon agreed, and it is very remarkable how that 
, Sermon was blessedof: God as the ‘signal instrument 
of opening Mr. Stewart’s eyes to discern the true ayes 
of the everlasting gospel. 

» His own declaration was, that about the middle of the 
sermon Mr. Simeon, who had evidently studied his'case 
and endeavoured to adapt as much of the discourse as 
was practicable to it, uttered a few sentences which to 
Mr. Stewart looked like a revelation from heaven: His 
own significant expression was, that it seemed as if 
the: dense cloud canopy which had. hitherto: inter- 
posed between his soul and the vision of God im Christ. - 
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reconciling a guilty world to Himself, had suddenly 
burst asunder, and through the chink.a stream of light 
had come down direct from heaven into his soul, dis- 
placing the darkness which had hitherto brooded over 
it, filling it with light, and enabling him to rejoice with 
exceeding great joy. . He was wont, also, to add, that 
in spite of partial obscurations afterwards, this hight 
never wholly left him, but: continued to animate, 
cheer and guide him through all hig ministerial and 
other slabours...On the following . Lord’s-day Mr. 
Stewart was enabled joyfully to announce publicly 
from the pulpit, that. the light which he sought 
for and waited for from heaven had at last dawned 
upon him and filled his soul with gladness; he would 
therefore proceed Sabbath after Sabbath to give out 
as much of it as he could to his own people and others 
who might choose to be présent: He then commenced 
a series of discourses on the 3rd chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, which awakened, aroused and enlightened 
numbers of the people. . Parties were wont to come 
every Sabbath from all the surrounding parishes,-so 
that the work became yery extensive, and proved a 
mighty revival, in which scores of the previously care- 
less, indifferent and godless became genuine converts 
to the truth as itis in Jesus, and continued so all their 
days. | Yea, instead of diminishing, their light went 
on increasing and abounding. However. humble in 
their circumstances, however illiterate, their souls be- 
came replenished with the truths of the Bible, so as to 
become burning and shining lights to all around them. 
All this, will account for the deep interest felt by 
Mr. Simeon when Dr. Duff called upon him, as the 
father and mother of the missionary: when young 
and unmarried came more or less under the arous- 
ing influences of the great revival. About three or 
four months after this Mr. Simeon was called to his 
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eternal reward, but though he rests from:his labours; 
his works, in many of their blessed. and: fruitful 
spiritual. consequences, do still follow him. Such 
is substantially Dr. Duff’s account’ of what he had 
heard of the Moulin revival, and of what Simeon and 
he had talked over in Cambridge. The Baptist Carey, 
the Anglican Simeon, the Moderate Inglis; and’ the 
Evangelical Chalmers, united with such Congrega- 
tionalist contemporaries as Urquhart and Lacroix’ to 
dink “Duff into a truly apostolical’’ teeta. Heong 
by no party and ‘confined to no sect. | 

As the guest of Carus at Cambridge, Dr. Duff occu- 
pied the rooms in which Sir Isaac Newton made many 
of his most remarkable discoveries in optics. The old 
St. Andrews student revelled in associations in which 
no college in the world is more rich. ‘For Trinity, 
which Henry VIII. founded and his daughters en- 
riched, had been the nursery not only of the Church’s 
most learned prelates and theologians, but of Bacon 
as well as Newton, of Cowley and Dryden and Andrew 
Marvell. When dining daily in the common hall with 
the professors. and students; he had much converse 
with Whewell, who was master from 1841, when he suc- 
ceeded Christopher Wordsworth, to 1866 when he. was 
followed: by “ Jupiter”? Thompson, the present master. 
But what-interested him most of all, after the living 
Simeon, was the collection of the Milton MSS. in the 
museum of the college. There he saw the list, in Milt 
ton’s own hand, of the hundred titles, or more, which 
the poet had jotted down on returning from Italy, in 
his thirty-first year, as possible subjects’ of a great 
English poem. There ‘Paradise Lost” appears at.the 
head of them all, and also four drafts of it for dramatic 
treatment,* the drama to open, as the poet’s nephew 


* Seo Professor Masson’s perfect Globe Edition of The Poetical 
Works of John Milton (1877), page 11, 
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Phillips tells us, with Satan’s speech on first beholding 
the glories of the new world and the sun, as now 
given near the beginning of the fourth book of the 
epic. : 
Ever in the midst of his absorbing talks with Simeon 
and Carus about missions, Dr. Duff was constrained. by 
the genius loci to think of Milton. When walking by the 
Cam, on one occasion, he expressed surprise that no re- 
gular Cambridge student had then offered his services 
as a missionary. Carus, in reply, drew his attention to 
the exceeding beauty of the spot; to the loveliness 
of the grounds and their adornments; to the banks of 
the Cam with their grotesque variety of flowers, the 
‘willow trees overhanging the stream, the umbrageous 
shade cast by other trees on the footpaths along the 
lawns, seats to invite the student to enjoy his favourite 
books ; to the exquisite order in which all things were 
kept. All this, said Carus, tended insensibly -to 
‘act on human nature, and produce an intensely re- 
fined and luxurious state of mind, with corresponding 
tastes and predilections from which it would be diffi- 
cult to wean the student. so as to induce him to 
‘become a voluntary exile to distant shores teeming 
with the abominations of heathenism. The remark, 
Dr. Duff replied, had: some force in it, in. the case 
of the old nature. But this ought not to present 
difficulties to the child of God, who professed to act 
‘by faith and not by sight. Whoever was resolute of 
purpose as a son of God, would find divine grace 
more than sufficient to wean him not only from. the 
academic illusions of Cambridge, .but from all. the 
world besides. But then, turning to the river at their 
side, he exclaimed in the lines of the exquisite Lycidas, 
the memorial poem which Milton wrote on the death 
of Edward King, his fellow-student at. Christ’s Col- 
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“ Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
‘His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 
‘Ah! who hath reft,’ quoth he, ‘ my dearest pledge ?? ” 


At that time Mr. Carus could not venture to call 
a public missionary meeting in the college, but the 
Mayor presided over a great gathering of students 
and citizens in the town-hall, whom Dr. Duff addressed 
at length on India and its missions.. From Cambridge 
he went to Leamington, where he gained some advan: 
tage from the treatment of the then celebrated Dr. 
Jephson. Having avoided the excitement of the 
General Assembly of 1836, he thus spent the summer 
in England. But on his return to Scotland in autumn, 
to complete his organization of the presbyteries and 
congregations, he was sternly ordered by the physicians 
to rest at Edradour. Rest for him was impossible. 
-He induced them to wink at occasional raids, made 
for three or four weeks at a time, in different directions 
from that centre. Thus the months passed till the 
‘General Assembly of 1837. 

During all his wanderings north and south, Dr. Duff 
kept up a close correspondence with his colleagues, 
Messrs. Mackay and Ewart, in Calcutta, and with 
other friends of the mission there. He was a keen 
observer of public affairs in the closing days of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, and the opening 
promise of that of Lord Metcalfe, whom the jealous 
Court of Directors refused to appoint permanent 
Governor-General. . Of how much that was most. bril- 
liant and abiding in these times could we not say that 
he had been a part? How he explained to the English 
public the exact meaning of Lord William’s educational 
minutes of 1835, in his “ New Era of the English 
Language,’ we have told. The following - extract 
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from an official letter to the committee, gives us his 
Impressions of the other great triumph in the estab- 
lishment of the Benga! Medical College :— 


“ Eprapour, 13th July, 1835: 
“I have just received a letter from an intimate 
friend in -Caleutta, Mr. J. Nelson, attorney of. the 
Supreme Court, and nowa member of our correspond- 
ing board. He writes :—. 


“You will frequently have heard that the school is doing 
well. Within the last few days a prospect has been opened up 
likely. to be very beneficial to it. I allude to an entirely new 
construction of the medical school with which Dr. Tytler was 
connected, which has been placed under Dr. Bramley, who is 
to receive boys from the various seminaries, qualified by their 
knowledge of English to become pupils for education in 
medicine. He states that in the formation of his plan, he 
particularly looked forward to our seminary for a supply, and 
at a visit he made to it the other day he found a number of 
boys most willing to go to him. TI think there can be no 
differences of opinion as to the advantages likely to accrue by 
this opening for the young men. It is true that the primary 
object we have in view is the endowing them.with a know- 
ledge of Christianity, and sending them forth as ‘teachers and 
preachers amongst their benighted countrymen; but it is easy 
to perceive that for many years persons so sent forth would 
require to be supported by our funds, and wa have not the 
meats of doing so except to a limited few. Besides, it appears 
to me to be highly valuable to have a portion of native Chris- 
tians as laymen, interspersed among the brethren, particularly 
in such a respectable character as that of a doctor ; for it is not 
intended that they shall, when qualified, be drafted out to the 
army. On the contrary, they are to receive the education 
and thereafter to have a free control in the exercise of their 
knowledge and talents, in such way and manner as they may 
respectively think proper. The jail of the Court having been 
vacated, Dr: Bramley has applied for it, and I believe I may 
say that Government have agreed to give it for a small rent, 
one portion to be occupied by our school, and the other by his 
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medical seminary; whereby such of our pupils as fancy medi- 
cine will be completing themselves in the higher branches 
of education, at the same time that they are receiving medical 
instruction.’ 


“Of the intention of Government to remodel the 
old native medical institution in Calcutta I was fully 
aware upwards of two years.ago. Dr. Tytler, at the 
head of it, and his coadjutors were of the old school 
of orientalists, who strenuously upheld the necessity 
of communicating all European science to the natives 
through the medium of the learned languages of .the 
Hast. The decisive experiments of the leeks few years 
in Calcutta have tended entirely to explode this opinion, 
and leave it a refuge only in the minds of a few of the 
old orientalists. In remodelling the medical school, 
the grand controverted question was, whether, as 
heretofore, the knowledge should be conveyed to 
Mussulmans in Arabic and Hindoos in Sanscrit, or 
whether it should not be conveyed to both through 
the medium of English. A Government committee 
was appointed to receive and examine evidence from 
all quarters, and then submit a formal report to the 
supreme Government. The three most active men 
in this committee were Mr. Trevelyan, the deputy 
political secretary; Dr. J. Grant, the writer of the 
account. of the last examination of our Institution, and 
Dr. Bramley. Being all intimate friends of my own, 
I was from time to time apprised of the progress and 
results of their inquiries; to about fifty questions 
relative to the state and prospects of English educa- 
tion in Bengal, I gave a lengthened reply in writing: 
Before I left India this report was finally completed, 
and being favoured with a perusal of that part which 
related to the question of general education, I had the 
satisfaction to perceive that. the new. views on this 
subject. were rccommended in ‘sucha way as to insure 
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their adoption on 'the part of Government. And glad 
I am, for the sake of our Institution and for the real 
welfare of India, that this has been the consummation; 
The superintendence of the medical school being taken 
from Dr. Tytler, the champion of antiquated: opinions, 
and given to Dr. Bramley, the enlightened supporter 
of sounder views, furnishes a guarantee of indefinite 
future good to India, as it is the test of the triumph 
_ of enlightened principles and measures among’ the 
powers that be . . Two Calcutta letters have just 
reached mé.by the morning post, the one’ from Mr. 
‘Trevelyan detailing the steps relative to the medical 
institution, the other, consisting of not less than four 
sheets, from Dr. Bryce. The doctor seems really to 
be most enthusiastic in our cause.” 


* Lonpon, 22nd June, 1836. , 

“My Dear Ewarr,—I cannot possibly describe to 
you the intenseness of interest which our mission 
now excites in our native land. The eyes.of all Scot- 
land are now upon you. Oh, that God in His merey 
would pour out, His Spirit and seal home the truth to 
the hearts of numbers, yea, thousands of the perishing 
heathen! ,I had once cherished fondly the hope that 
this summer I would ‘be retracing my steps to India. 
This, however, I find to be an impossibility ; the truth 
is, that the labours at. home, into which I was im- 
pelled for the sake of arousing the Christian public, 
have ,retarded the progress of my recovery, and 
reduced me to the lowest state of exhaustion. From 
this it will require some time to recover, and yet my 
work at home is not ended. The only thing that 
reconciles me to the detention in my native land, is the 
assured fact that God has been pleased to employ me 
as an humble instrument in stirring up the slumbering 
zeal. of our Church, and that the instrumentality has 
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been crowned with a success which I never, never, 
never anticipated! Thanks be to God for all His un- 
deserved mercies. 

“7 now understand the mystery of Providence in 
sending me from India. What between vile politics 
and fierce voluntaryism our cause was well nigh being 
entirely engulfed in oblivion. <A? first I could scarcely 
get from any one or in any place a patient hearing. 
Now, if I had a thousand tongues, they might simul- ~ 
taneously be raised in a thousand. pulpits. ‘* The spirit 
is willing,’ but, alas, ‘the flesh is weak.’ | Pray for 
me—that after having left a flame burning behind me, 
I may be speedily restored to you. Yours. affection- 
ately, ~ 6 ALEXANDER Durr.” 

Dr. Duff did not leave London, on this occasion, 
without spending a: forenoon with Lord William Ben- 
tinck. After breakfast the two philanthropists enjoyed 
the fullest and freest converse regarding the conduct 
and policy of the Government in India, past and 
present. Relieved of the responsibilities of Governor- 
General Lord William was able to criticise most 
frankly the anomalous constitution of the Hast India 
Company, of the Board of Control created to enable the 
Crown to check and overrule the Court of Directors, 
and of the administration in India itself in all its 
branches. The critic commended some institutions 
and persons, but exposed the faults and weaknesses of 
many more. Of that priceless experience, as of the 
still riper knowledge which Dalhousie and Lord Cant 
ning took with them to a premature grave, there is no 
detailed record. Rulers stumble on to-day repeating 
the mistakes of their greater predecessors and dream- 
ing that their statesmanship is new because they are 
blind to the past. 

Whilst the conversation was still fresh in his mind} 
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Dr. Duff wrote down a very full and minute state: 
ment of the whole, which, as a curiosity, he sent to 
the Foreign Missions Committee.* One thing, how- 
ever, was never effaced from his memory: Lord W. 
Bentinck with great, emphasis said that. some believed 
the Government in India was an absolute irresponsible 
despotism. Others were equally strong in the belief 
that the Court of Directors was the originating and 
directing power. Others again were as strongly con- 
vinced that the real power lay with the President of 
the Board of Control, with the British Parliament at 
his back. But, he added, one thing that struck him, 
and of the truth of which he had the amplest ex- 
perience, was this, that in the office of the President 
of the Board of Control the chief. secretary, through 
whose hands all official documents were sent out and 
sent home, for a long period—between forty and fifty 
years—exercised a power to which no President of 
the Board of Control, no. Director, no Governor- 
General or any other responsible official could pretend. 

Lord William Bentinck soon after addressed this 
letter to Dr, Duff — 


“ Frangrort, August 27th, 1835. 


“Dear Sir,—I, am, confident you, will excuse my 
seeming uncourteous return for your very kind letter, 
when I assure you that the, weakness that I brought 
with me from India, and greatly increased: by all the 
excitement, fatigue and bustle consequent upon. my 
return, completely incapacitated me for all business 
and. exertion, and it is only here and at Bruxelles that 
a day of leisure and quiet has given me an opportunity 
of offering this explanation to many friends whose 





'* This letter is not among those most kindly copied for us from 
the records of the Established Church of Scotland. 
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letters I have been equally compelled to neglect. Lady 
_ Wilham begs that I will express ‘also her acknowledg- 
ments for your obliging inquiries. She is, I am sorry 
to say, a greater invalid than myself. We have been 
both advised to take the mineral waters of Germany— 
she, those of Schwalbach in Nassau, and I, those of 
Carlsbad in Bohemia. My health has much improved 
since I left London. =~ 

‘J am much gratified to hear of -your successful 
‘operations in Scotland. It must be the result of great 
‘personal exertion alone, for though: I have had ‘ample 
reason to know the indifference and apathy that 
generally prevail respecting all matters connected with 
India, yet even with all this experience I was not pre: 
pared for the feeling of dislike almost with which any 
mention of India is received. But this conviction of 
‘a sad truth, this disgraceful proof of British selfishness 
ought-only to have the effect of exciting those deeply 
interested in the moral and religious welfare of the 
people of India to renewed efforts in their behalf. 

‘IT have always considered the Hindoo College as 
one of the greatest engines of useful purpose that had 
been erected since our establishment in India; but that 
institution, in point of usefulness, can bear no com- 
parison with yours, in which improved education’ of 
every kind is combined with religious instruction. I 
will not prolong'this letter further than to say that I 
cannot be more gratified with any man’s good opinion 
than’ by yours, and wishing you health and ‘happi- 
ness, i remain, dear sir, your “friend and well-wisher, 


- “Ww. BENTINK.” 


‘ This, the greatest: of the ‘Bevitiaeks: ides thus 'ex- 
presses. something like shame at a degree of English 
apathy to India still prevailing in spite of warnings 
like the first Afghan war and the Mutiny for which: 
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that iniquity was the preparation, died four years 
after, having represented Glasgow in the House of 
Commons. Born in 1774, he was sixty-five years of 
age when his ripe experience was lost to a country and 
a ministry which \preferred to the wise Metcalfe a 
place-hunter like Lord Auckland. But Heaven takes 
vengeance on a land for preferring the political par- 
tisans of the hour to its truly good and great states. 
men. The equally noble Lady William, renowned in 
the East for her Christian charities, was the second 
daughter of the first Earl of Gosford, and survived her 
husband till May, 1848. This great Governor General’s 
epitaph was written by Macaulay, in the inscription 
which covers the pedestal of the statue erected oppo- 
site the town-hall of Calcutta by grateful natives and 
Europeans alike :—‘‘ To William Cavendish Bentinck, 
who during seven years ruled India with eminent 
prudence, integrity and benevolence; who, placed at 
the head of a great empire, never laid aside the sim- 
plicity and moderation of a private citizen ;, who in- 
fused into Oriental despotism. the spirit os British 
freedom; who never forgot that the end of government 
is the welfare of the governed; who abolished cruel 
rites, who effaced humiliating distinctions, who allowed 
liberty to the expression of public opinion, whose con- 
stant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual 
character of the Government committed to his charge, 
this “Monument was erected by men who, differing 
fromeach other in race, in manners, in language and 
‘in religion, cherish with equal veneration and grati- 
tude the piennery of his: wise, Epa and ip toraa 
administration.” vt 
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Effect of First Assembly Speech in Drawing Men.—Rev. John Mae. 
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~ Economics.—The Farewell to Moulin and to the Children. 


In the two and a half years after his return home 
at the beginning of 1835, convalescent from the dy- 
sentery of Bengal but subject to the recurrence of 
its: jungle fever, Dr. Duff had nearly completed his 
work of organization. . Only the fervour of his zeal, 
and the power of recovery from exhaustion due to 
a splendid physique which marked his whole life, had 
enabled him to visit and address seventy-one presby- 
teries and synods and hundreds of congregations all 
over Scotland. This he had done during the rigours 
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of winter and the heats of summer, when ag yet the 
canal boat, the stage-coach, and the post-carriage were 
the most rapid means of conveyance: Twice he had 
visited London and some. of the principal cities in 
England on the» same mission. ‘But that mission was 
not merely or ultimately the establishment of -associa- 
tions to collect money, nor even the diffusion through 
the Churches of a missionary spirit. :'These were but 
means to the great end of discovering and sending 
out men of the highest faith and scholarship to carry 
on the work he had begun in Bengal, to extend it to 
Madras, and to strengthen Bombay.» For, with his 
delighted concurrence, the General Assembly of 1835 
had received under its superintendence the Scottish 
Missionary Society’s stations in Bombay and: Poona, 
then under the care of Dr. Wilson, Mr. Nesbit and 
Mr. J. Mitchell. The Kirk’s Bengal-Mission, with its 
one missionary of 1829-31, must, according to Dr. 
Duff, grow into the India Mission, to christianize the 
progress which was radiating out from all the great 
English centres in the Hast. 

Hence the most real and fruitful result of his first 
Assembly, speech and of those which followed it, in 
Scotland and in Hngland, was in drawing men to give 
theniselves to India. The whole religious biography 
of the former country relating to that period is 
coloured by his influence or bears traces of his per- 
suasive power. We have already told how his early 
visit to the London presbytery had converted the Rev. 
John Macdonald from an opponent of his system into 
such an advocate of it that the minister of Chadwell 
Street, Pentonville, threw up his home charge and took 
his place beside Mackay and Ewart in Calcutta. Son 
of that Dr. Macdonald of Ferintosh, who was worthy 
of the name he bore, of “apostle of the Highlands,” 
John Macdonald published a “Statement of Reasons 
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for Accepting a Call to go to India as a Missionary,” 
which, as followed by his self-sacrificing life thereafter, 
was the most powerful testimony to the cause Dr: 
Duff had yet called forth. No one can give more 
than himself; no gift to any cause’ can be more 
precious than that of the whole spiritualised nature 
of a man who is in earnest to the: death, as John 
Macdonald proved to be. In Macdonald ‘Dr. ) Duff 
early saw, and found for the ten years of the new 
missionary’s Indian experience, an intense’ spiritual 
force to give .increased evangelistic efficiency to 
the Calcutta college.“ Your special’ and peculiar 
vocation,” he wrote to his’ new ‘colleague before 
sending him forth, ‘‘ would be to impart, through the 
blessing of God’s Spirit, a spiritual impression to the 
minds of scores that have already become dispossessed 
of Hindooism, as well as to preach whenever an open- 
ing presented itself, to adult idolaters. Our plan is 
now so extended as to admit of a division of labour.” 

We have seen how young M’Cheyne and Somer- 
ville were moved by the interview which they sought 
with the returned missionary. Duff never lost hig 
hold: on M’Cheyne, who soon after formed one of the 
Church’s mission of inquiry into the condition of the 
Jews in Palestine and Eastern Europe. In April, 
1836, the saintly young preacher wrote in his jour- 
nal:—‘ Went to Stirling to hear Dr. Duff once more 
upon his system. With greater warmth and energy 
than ever. He kindles as he goes. Felt almost con- 
strained to go the whole length of his system with 
him. If it were only to raise up an audience it would 
be defensible, but when it is to raise up teachers it is 
more than defensible. I am now made willing, if God 
shall open the way; to go to India. ‘Here am I; send 
me!’’’? His biographer, Dr. A. Bonar, remarks that 
‘the missionary feeling in M’Cheyne’s soul continued 
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all’ his life. Must there not be somewhat of this 
missionary tendency in all true ministers?” Yet the 
only one. of the M’Cheyne band who. practically 
answered this question,» besides William: Burns, of 
China, was John Milne, of Perth, who’ was afterwards 
for a: few years Free Church minister in Calcutta. 
Macdonald’s resignation of a home charge for a mis- 
sionary’s apostolate caused so much excitement as to 
irritate him into putting the question to the degenerate 
Church—-Why is not such an event’ commonplace ?” 

Edinburgh and St. Andrews had sent their best 
students to the field; it was now the turn of Glasgow, 
which had been doing much for Kaffraria, to: inquire. 
The ripest scholar in its university proved to be the 
most devoted student of theology. James Halley, ‘A.B., 
was the favourite disciple of Sir Daniel. K. Sandford, 
who, having imbued him with the very spirit of a 
reverent Hellenism, introduced him to the Edinburgh 
Professor of Greek as *‘the man who beat. Tait,’ the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury. He promised to 
be the ornament.of ‘his university and of the Church, 
when death prematurely closed his bright career. 
What he was, the Rev. William Arnot’s little memoir 
tells us. He hurried through from Glasgow, with 
James Hamilton, afterwards of Regent Square, to 
hear Duff’s speech in the Assembly of 1835, and. ar- 
rived only in time to witness its) effect... He describes 
it as “a noble burst of enthusiastic appeal which 
made grey-headed pastors weep like children, and 
dissolved half the’ Assembly in tears.” | The im- 
mediate effect on him was seen in the College Mis- 
sionary Society, of which he was president. Address- 
ing Dr. Macfarlan, the principal of the University, 
‘and Dr. Duff afterwards, Mr. Halley sought their 
encouragement of the students’ missionary aims. The 
former replied, declining to contribute even the usual 
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guinea, warning them that “such exertions on the 
part of the students: are premature and injudicious,” 
and thus concluding: “I trust you will receive this 
explanationas a proof at once of my deep interest 
in the real welfare and improvement of the students 
attending this university, and of the personal regard 
for yourself.” We are not parodying the words, nor 
misrepresenting the acts of the head of the University 
of Glasgow in the year 1835. Early in 1837. Mr. 
Halley received from Dr. Duff this reply :—*. 


‘“‘ Pirtocurig, 7th March, 1837. 


**T had once expected to have been able to meet 
your association in-person, in which case much could 
be advanced that cannot well be committed to writing. 
But it was a constitution shattered beyond hope-of 
recovery in a tropical clime that drove me from the 
field of labour ; and ever since my arrival in my native 
land I. have been buffeting with the dregs of tropical 
disease. In this way, rocked by discipline and ‘cradled 
by disappointment, I have been unable to overtake a 
tithe of what I had originally: proposed to myself. 
But as it is the ordination of. Heaven, I trust I have 
learned to submit in patient resignation, ever ready to 
adopt the language of my Saviour. and Redeemer— 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 

“In the midst of the thunder of clashing interests 
and the lightning of angry controversy inthis dis- 
tracted land, how sweet, how refreshing to thé ‘soul 
to enter the quiet haven of devotion, and there hold 
communion with the great I) Am} and the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world, and the Holy Spirit 
that enkindles with the fervour of. divine love: It is 
this feature in the organization of your society— 
effective as it is in other respects also—that inspires 
me with the purest joy.. An alternate meeting is 
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devoted, you say, to Christian fellowship, prayer and 
the reading of missionary intelligence. God be 
praised who has put it into your hearts to unite in 
such hallowing exercises. If ‘such meetings were 
more general they would be the rallying centres of 
hope to a divided Church and a bleeding world. 

“You advert to the chilling influence of academic 
pursuits on the growth of piety in the soul. Most 
keenly have I felt: it myself. How is it to be obvi- 
ated? By constantly falling back on the touching 
and ‘searching simplicity of God’s own word, and 
constantly besieging a throne of grace with’ the 
honest effusions of ‘a heart panting and thirsting after 
the love of God. . Without the unceasing recurrence 
of such soul-reviving exercises I have learned,-from 
sad experience too, that even religious pursuits— 
whether. these consist in replenishing the intellect 
with divine knowledge or in the multiplied duties of 
the ministerial office—that even such pursuits may 
drain up, the fountain-head of spiritual vitality and 
cause the plant of renown in thesoul, for a season 
at least, to droop and wither and decay. 

** You, complain of indifference to religion in general 
and missions in particular. Oh, it is: this indifference 
which, I fear may eventually prove the ruin of our 
land, if:God in mercy do not send some trumpet-peal 
to rouse us from our lethargy! The work of missions 
is so» peculiarly a Christian work that neither its 
principles nor its objects can be rendered perfectly 
intelligible to any but God’s own children. Indiffer- 
ence to: religion in general must, therefore, produce 
indifference to the missionary cause. ‘These are re- 
lated as.an antecedent and consequent, as cause and 
effect. If the souls of men have not yet been 
awakened to a sense of sin and danger—if they have 
hot yet been sanctified, they cannot be susceptible of 
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‘any ‘spiritual impression from any quarter ‘whatever. 
. To arrest the attention of such persons in a 
‘vital manner, and ‘secure their sympathies and their 
exertions in behalf of the perishing heathen, we must 
‘first arouse them to a lively personal concern for the 
salvation of their own souls.” 
_ Another who was then a youth of promise, and be- 
came the founder of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
‘Society, if not of Medical Missions, was profoundly 
‘impressed. We find Dr. Coldstream, who had just 
settled in Leith as a physician, thus writing in 1837: 
‘The missionary sermon and lesson of yesterday, by 
‘Dr. Duff, were most impressive. I have no words to 
‘express their thrilling effect. . . .I think I never 
felt so strongly the deligsful influence of the bond 
of Christian love. “The very spirit of love seemed to 
move with electric fire through the great assembly, 
knitting heart to heart, and kindling sparks of holy 
zeal. . It is a day much to be remembered.” When, 
thirteen years afterwards, Dr. Duff publicly referred 
to a series of. lectures on Medical Missions published 
by that most successful society, and asked ‘* when will 
some of these lecturers set the example ‘of devoting 
themselves to the missionary service and come out to 
India?”’.as has since been done, Dr. Coldstream re-« 
plied, “I feel as if you had put the question to me 
individually.” 

The report of the speech of 1835 found its way to 
the retreat, near Dumfries, of a young licentiate of the 
Kirk whom sickness had laid aside. John Anderson 
had passed through the eight years’ studies of the 
University of Edinburgh the first man of his set. Like 
John Wilson at:an earlier time, he had come under the 
influence of Dr. Gordon, who to his labours in pulpit 
and parish added the duties of secretary of the Foreign 
Missions Committee. Having. refused the office of 
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assistant to a minister, John Anderson was altogether 
despairing of health, and was already thirty-two, when 
that happened which he himself shall describe— We 
well remember the time when, on his return from India, 
the Rev. Dr. Duff, emaciated by disease and worn out 
with the strenuous exertions of the first five years of 
his missionary life, delivered his first speech on India 
Missions, _. . Its statements flew like lightning 
through the length and breadth of Scotland, vibrated 
through and warmed many hearts hitherto cold to 
missions, and tended to produce unity among brethren 
standing aloof from each other. . Never will we forget 
the day when a few of its living fragments caught our 
eye in a newspaper in our quiet retreat: on the banks 
of the Nith, near Dumfries, when suffering from. great 
bodily weakness. It kindled a spirit within us. that 
raised us up from our bed, and pointed as if with the 
finger to India as the fold of our future labours.” 
Already had Anderson, as a tutor, been able to train 
men like John Cowan, Esq., of Beeslack. But his 
indomitable will and untiring energy were now called 
to found and build up in Madras the General Assem- 
bly’s Institution, which has since expanded into the 
great catholic Christian College of Southern India— 
the first to realize Dr. Duff's ideal of a united college 
representing all the evangelical churches.. Ordained in 
St. George’s,- Edinburgh, by Dr. Gordon, Mr. Ander- 
son visited the Calcutta Mission before setting up his 
own onits model, and was soon after joined by such 
colleagues, also the fruit of Dufi’s appeals, as Messrs. 
Johnston and Braidwood from the same university. 
Aberdeen at the same time joined her sister colleges in 
the high enterprise, by sending Dr. Murray Mitchell to 
Bombay. The harvest, for that season, was finished 
‘by another missionary from Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, to whose ordination we shall again 
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refer. The opening of the Central India Mission in 
Nagpore, a few years after, by Stephen Hislop, com- 
pleted the Indian organization of the missions of the 
Church of Scotland, established and free. All, directly 
or indirectly, are to be traced to the living seed sown 
amid 80 much weakness but yet with such power in 
1835-36, ‘ | 

After a rest at Edradour, all too short, Dr. Duff 
went up to London at the beginning of May, 183%, to 
take part in the anniversary of the Church of Scot- 
land’s Foreign Missions, held by the London Pres. 
bytery in Exeter Hall. After much searching we have 
been able to discover in an old volume of pamphlets 
of the périod a copy of what his English critics have 
always pronounced by far the most eloquent of Dr. 
Duff’s speeches. Though weak, he was no longer the 
fever-wasted man who had excited: the alarm of the 
Assembly of 1835. By unrivalled experience in both 
England and Scotland he had learned the defects of 
the home Churches and of the best stay-at-home Chris- 
tians in relation to the missionary command of Christ. 
And so, as he mused on the contrast between the pro- 
fession and the reality, as he listened to the rhetorical 
periods of bishops and. clergymen, of ministers and 
professors who talked but. did nothing more, the fire 
of indignation burned forth into glowing sarcasm. 
Nothing short of a reprint of the twenty-five pages of 
that rare address could: do justice to this vein of the 
impassioned orator. Severed from the context, without 
the flashing eye, the quivering voice, the rapid gesticu- 
lation, the overwhelming climax, the few passages we 
may now reproduce seem cold and formal. indeed. 
But we must premise the orator’s own explanation of 
the satire—‘These expressions are in allusion to 
certain tropes and figures that have actually flourished ° 
amid the exuberant rhetoric of Exeter Hall.” 
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_ Beginning, in the highest style of his art, as Demos- 

thenes and Cicero and Paul before Agrippa had done, 
this modern prophet, sent from the millions’ of Hin- 
dooism to the very centre of Christian profession, 
congratulated London, and especially its Scottish resi- 
dents, on the reception of the appeal lately sounded in 
their ears “in behalf of our suffering countrymen in 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland. Nobly and 
righteously, and in a way worthy of the wealthiest 
metropolis in the world, has the appeal been responded 
to. But why is it that we should be affected even 
unto horror at the melancholy recital of mere temporal 
destitution; while we are apt to remain ‘so cold, callous 
and indifferent to the call of spiritual necessities that 
is rung in our ears, loud as the cry of perishing multi- 
tudes which no man can number?” ‘Then after gkil- 
fully picturing the horrors: of famine and pestilence 
among our own countrymen and within the narrow 
limits of our ‘island, and asking if imagination could 
conceive aught more harrowing, he replied: “No! not 
to the natural feeling, even although such a death is 
by the hands of a mysterious Providence. -To the 
higher order of spiritual sensibility, however, some- 
thing may be presented more’ harrowing’ still. I 
know a land where earth, sea and air conspire in 
favour of its inhabitants—a land so gorgeously clad 
that it has been emphatically styled ‘the climes of the 
sun.’ And truly they are ‘ the climes of the sun ;’ for 
there he seems to smile with exuberant bounty, and 
causes all nature to luxuriate in her rich magnificence. 
There the glowing imagery of the prophet seems 
almost literally to be realized. The trees of the forest 
seem to clap their hands, and the valleys seem to 
rejoice on every side. All bespeak the glories of a 
presiding Deity and recall to remembrance the bowers 
of Paradise. But oh! in this highly favoured land— 

15 
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need I say I refer to India?—which for beauty might 
be the garden of the whole earth, and for plenteousness 
the granary of the nations,—in this highly favoured 
land children are doomed to see their parents and 
parents their children perish—perish, not because, 
there is no meat in the field, no flocks in the fold, no 
cattle in the stall, but because they are goaded on by 
the stimulants of a diabolical superstition to perish 
miserably by each other’s. hands.” 

Then followed word-pictures of that. which may 
still be seen along the Hooghly—* sons and daughters 
piously consigning a sickly parent, for the benefit of 
his soul, tothe depths of a watery grave;” of “the 
putrid. corpse of the father and. the living body of the 
mother” burning together, in. every. feudatory state 
at that time, and only in 1828 prohibited in the Hast 
India Company’s territory ; of the sacrifice of children 
by their mothers to the waters of Gunga and the jaws 
of the alligator; and of the systematic murder of 
female infants by the Rajpoot castes from Benares to 
Baroda. Rising from one scene. of pitiful horror to 
another, every one of which an audience even of 1837 ° 
knew to be living fact and not old history as. we now 
happily do, thanks to Missions and Christian appeals, 
the rapt speaker reached the highest of all in the 
spiritual destitution and debasement which had made 
such: crimes inevitable; and in the means which he 
_had ‘taken, through sacred and secular truth harmo- 
niously united, to give India a new future. A far- 
seeing demand for pure English and vernacular liter- 
ature, beginning with ‘‘ the Bible, the whole Bible, the 
unmutilated Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” for 
those. whom both state and church were educating, 
brought Dr. Duff to the practical object. of his address 
—the duty of every Christian man, woman and child 
in Great Britain. 
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» “Look at men’s acts and not at their words, for I am wearied 
and disgusted with very loathing at‘ great swelling words? 
that boil and bubble into foam and froth on the bosom. of an 
impetuous torrent of oratory and then burst into airy nothing- 
ness. Look at men’s acts, and tell me what language do they 
speak ? Is it in very deed a thing so mighty for one of your 
nobles. or merchant princes to rise up on this platform and pro- 
claim his intense anxiety that contributions should be liberal, 
and then stimulate those around him by the noble, or rather 
ignoble, example of embodying his irrepressible anxiety in: the 
magnificent donation of £10, £20, or £50! when, at the very 
moment, without: curtailing any.of the real necessaries. of life, 
without even abridging any one of its fictitious comforts or 
luxuries, he might readily consecrate his hundreds or thou- 
sands to be restored: more than a hundred-fold on the great 
day of final recompense? And call you this an act. of such 
prodigious. munificence that it must elicit the shouts and the 
pans of anentranced multitude? Call you this an act of such 
thrilling disinterestedness that it. must pierce into hearts other- 
wise hermetically sealed against the imploring cries of suffering 
humanity ? Call you this an act of such self-sacrificing gene- 
rosity that it must be registered for a memorial:in the book of 
God’s remembrance, with the same stamp of Divine approbation 
as that bestowed on the poor widow in the gospel, who, though 
she gave but little, gave her all? 

“And. is it in-very deed’ a thing so mighty for a Christian 
pastor, whether bishop, priest or deacon, or any member of a 
Church, to abandon for a season his routine of duty, and once 
in the year to. come up, either to regale, or be regaled, with the 
incense of human applause in this great metropolis, the em- 
porium of the world’s commerce, the seat of the world’s 
mightiest empire, and the general rendezvous of men and 
things unparalleled in all the world besides? Is it a thing so 
mighty for any one of these to stand up on this platform, and 
call on.assembled thousands to rise to their true elevation, and 
acquit themselves like men in the cause of Him who rides on 
the whirlwind and directs the storm? And, dismissing all 
ordinary-forms and figures of speech as,tame.and inadequate, 
is it.an act so heroic to stand on this platform, and break forth 
into apostrophes, that ring with the din of arms and the shout 
of battle? Is it'an act so heroic, at the safe distance of ten 
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thousand miles, courageously to summon the gates of Peking to 
lift up their heads, and its barricades and ramparts to rend 
asunder at the presence of the heralds of salvation? and, 
impersonifying the celestial empire ‘herself, boldly invoke her 
to send up without delay her hundreds of millions to the house 
of the Lord, exalted above the hills, and place her imperial 
crown on the head of Him on Whose head shall be all the 
crowns of the earth, and the diadem of the universe? — 

“ Or, is it an act of spiritual prowess so mighty, for‘one who 
never joined in the conflict, to stand up on this platform, and 
rehearse the battles that have been fought in the missionary 
field, the victories that have been obtained, and the trophies 
that have been won? Is it an achievement of never-dying 
fame to burst into rapture at the unrivalled honour of those 
brave veterans that have already laid down their lives in storm- 
ing the citadels of heathenism? Hark! here are a few blasts 
from a trumpet that has often pealed, and eee with effect, 
at our great anniversaries. The missionary’s life?’ Ah! ‘an 
archangel would come down from the throne, if he might, and 
feel himself honoured to give up the tdlidities of heaven for a 
season for the toils of a missionary’s life.’ The missionary’s 
work? Ah! ‘the work of a minister at home, as compared 
with that of a missionary, is but the lighting of a parish lamp, 
to the causing the sun to rise upon an empire that is yet in 
darkness.’ The missionary’s grave? Ah! ‘the missionary’s 
grave is far more honourable than the minister’s: pulpit.’ 

After such outpourings of fervent zeal and burning admir- 
ation of valour, would ye not expect that the limits of a icine) 
were too circumscribed for the range of ‘spirits so chivalrous ? 
Would ye not expect that intervening oceans and continents 
could oppose no barrier to their resistless career?’ “Would ye 
not expect that, as chieftains at the head of a noble army, 
numerous’as the phalanxes that erewhile flew from ‘tilt’ and 
tournament to glitter in'the sunshine of the Holy Land, they 
should no more’ be heard ‘of till they make known’ their 
presence, by the terror of their power, in shattering to atoms 
the towering walls of China, and hoisting in triumph the 
banners of the Cross over the captured mosques’ of Araby and 
prostrate pagodas of India? Alas, alas! what shall we say, 
when the thunder of heroism that reverberates so sublimely 
over our heads from year to year in Exeter Hall, is found, in 
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changeless succcssion, to die away in fainter and yet fainter 
echoes among the luxurious mansions, the snug dwellings, and 
goodly parsonages of Old England! 

“ Listen to the high-sounding words of the mightiest of our 
anniversary thuinderers on this platform, and would ye not vow 
that they were heroes, with whom the post of honour was. the 
post of danger? Look at the astounding contrast of their 
practice, and will not your cheeks redden with the crimson 
flush of shame, to find that they are cowards, with whom the 
post of honour is, after all, the-post' of safety ?. Ye venerated 
fathers and brethren in the ministry, whom I now see around 
me, of every denomination—to you I appeal. . I appeal in the 
spirit of faithfulness, and yet in the spirit of love, and ask :— 
Is this the way to awake the long-slumbering spirit of devoted- 
ness throughout the land? Is this the kind of call that will 
arouse the dormant energies of a sluggish Church? Is: this 
the kind of summons that will.cause ‘a rush of champions into 
the field of danger and of death? Is this the kind of example 
that will stimulate a thousand Gutzlaffs to brave the horrors 
of a barbarous shore ?—that will incite thousands of Martyns, 
and of Careys, and of Morrisons, to arm themselves on the 
consecrated spots where these foremost warriors fell? I know 
not what the sentiments of this great audience may be on a 
subject so momentous; but as for myself, I cannot, at whatever 
risk of offence to friends, and of ribaldry from enemies,—I can- 
not, without treason to my God and Saviour,—I cannot but 
give vent to the overpowering emotions of my own heart, when, 
in the face’ of England, Scotland and Ireland ‘I exclaim, ‘Oh 
that my head were waters, that’ mine eyes were’a fountain of 
tears, that I could weep over the fatal, the disastrous incon- 
sistencies of many of the’most renowned of the leaders of our 
people ! 1? 

«“ What, then, is to be done?. How are the ae evils 
complained of to be efficiently remedied ? Never, never, till 
the leading members of our Churches be shamed out of their 
lavish extravagance in conforming to the fashion of. a world 
that is so soon to pass away, and out of their close-fisted penu- 
riousness as regards all claims that concern the eternal destinies 
of their fellows. Never, never, till the angels of our Churches, 
whether ordinary pastors or superintending bishops, be shamed 

out of their sloth, their treachery and their eae iee For, 
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rest assured, that people would get weary of the sound of the 
demand ‘ Give, give,’ that is eternally reiterated in their ears, 
when those who make it so seldom give, or, what is: the same 
thing, give in such scanty driblets that it seems a mockery of 
their own expostulations,—and‘of the sound of the command 
“Go, go,’ when those who make it, are somes eS so seldom 
found willing to go! 

» © How, then, is the remedy to be effected:? Not, halies’ me, 
by periodical showers of words, however copious, which fall 
‘like snow-flakes in the river,—a moment white, then gone 
for ever.” No; but by thousands of deeds that shall cause 
the very scoffer to wonder, even if he should wonder and 
perish—deeds that shall enkindle into a blaze the smouldering 
embers of Christian love—deeds that shall revive the days of 
primitive devotedness, when men, valiant for the truth, de- 
spised earthly riches, and conquered through sufferings, not 
counting their lives dear unto the death.” 


** Archangels,”’ he said, ** cannot leave their thrones ; 
but where are the learned. and the eloquent, the 
statesmen and the nobles,—where is one of our loud- 
talking professors’ ready to do more than shrivel 
their little services into the wretched inanity of an 
occasional sermon, or a speech, easily pronounced and 
calling for no sacrifice? . . What! expect one and 
all of these to descend from their eminences of honour 
and go forth themselves content with the humble 
fare and arrayed in the humble attire of self-denying 
missionaries? Is not this the very chmax of religious 
raving? Gracious God! and is it really soP >. 
Are we in sober seriousness determined to contract 
the calculus of eternity within the narrow dimensions 
of the arithmetic of time? Do I now stand in an 
assembly of professing Christians ?’’. Then the sacred 
orator, turning from sarcasm and irony, from reproach 
and prophetic ridicule, thus closed with his entranced 
audience in the presence of Him who gave Himself:— 


“With deep solemnity of feeling let me ask:—‘ Who is 
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this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah?’? It is the Man who is Jehovah’s fellow. It is 
Immanuel, God with us. But who'can portray the underived, 
the incomparable excellencies of Him, in whom dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily? In this contemplation we are 
at once lost in an immeasurable ocean of overpowering glory. 
Tmagination is bewildered; language fails. Go take a survey 
of the earth we dwell upon. Collect every object and every 
quality that has’ been ‘pronounced fair, sweet, or lovely. Com- 
bine these into one resplendent orb of beauty. Then leave 
the bounds of earth. Wing your flight through the fields of 
immensity. In your progress collect what’ is‘ fair and lovely 
in every world, what is bright and dazzling in every sun. 
Combine these into other orbs of surpassing brightness, and 
thus continue to swell the number of magnificent aggregates, 
till the whole immense extent of creation is exhausted. - And 
after having united these myriads of bright orbs into one 
glorious constellation, combining in itself the concentrated 
beauty and loveliness of the whole created universe, go and 
‘compare an atom to a world, a'drop to the ocean, the twink- 
ling of a taper to the full blaze of the noon-tide sun ;—then 
may you compare even this all-comprehending constellation of 
beauty and loveliness with the boundless, the ineffable beauty 
and excellence of Him who is ‘the brightness of the Father’s 
glory,’ who is ‘God over all, blessed for ever !? 

“And yet wonder,:O heavens, and rejoice, O earth; this 
great, and mighty, and glorious Being did for our sakes con- 
descend to veil His glory, and appear on earth as a Man of 
sorrows, whose visage was so marred more than any man’s, 
and His form more than the sons of men. . Oh, is not this 
love !—self-sacrificing love !—love that is ‘higher than the 
heights above, deeper than the depths beneath’? -Oh, is not 
this condescension !—self-sacrificing condescension !—-conde- 
scension without a parallel and without a name? God manifest 
in the flesh! God manifest in the flesh for the redemption of 
a rebel race!’ Ob, is not this the wonder of a world? Is 
not this the astonishment of a universe ? 

« And, in the view of love so ineffable and condescension 
so unfathomable, tell me, oh tell me, if it would seem aught 
so strange—I will not say in the eye of poor, dim, beclouded 
humanity—but in the eye of that celestial hierarchy that 
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caused heayen’s arches’ to ring with anthems of adoring 
wonder when they beheld the brightness of the Father’s glory 
go forth eclipsed, mysteriously to sojourn onearth and tread 
the winepress alone, red in His apparel and His garments dyed 
in blood? Tell me,,oh, tell me, if m their cloudless. vision 
it would seem aught so. marvellous, so passing strange, did 
they behold the greatest. and the mightiest of a guilty race, 
redeemed themselves at so vast @ price, cheerfully prepared to 
relinquish their highest honours and. fairest. possessions, their 
loveliest academic bowers and stateliest palaces ; yea, did they 
behold Royalty itself retire and. cast aside its robes of purple, 
its sceptre and its diadem, and, issue forth in the footsteps of 
the Divine Redeemer into the waste howling wilderness of Si 
to seek and to save-them that are lost? ) 

“Ye grovelling sons of earth, call this fanaticism if you 
will; brand it as wild enthusiasm ;—I care not for the verdict. 
From you I .appeal to the glorious sons of light, and. ask, 
Was not this, in principle, the very enthusiasm of patriarchs, 
who rejoiced. to see the day of Christ afar off, and were glad ? 
Was not ‘this the enthusiasm of prophets, whose harps, in- 
spired by the mighty. theme, were ‘raised into strains of more 
than earthly grandeur? Was not -this the enthusiasm of 
angels that made the plains of Bethlehem ring with the 
jubilee of peace on earth and goodwill to, the children of men? 
Was not this the enthusiasm (with reverence be it. spoken) of 
the eternal Son of God Himself, when He came forth travailing 
in the greatness of His strength, to endure the agony and 
bloody sweat? Andif this be enthusiasm that is kindled by 
no earthly fire, and which, when once kindled, burns without 
being consumed, how must the hopes of the Church lie sleep- 
ing in the tomb, where it, does' not exist? Oh! until a larger 
measure of this divine enthusiasm be. diffused. through the 
Churches of Christendom, never, never’ need we expect to 
realize the reign of millennial glory—when all nature shall 
once more be seen glowing in the first bloom of Eden; when 
one bond shall unite and one feeling animate all nations; when 
all kindreds and tribes and tongues and people shall combine 
in one song, one universal shout of grateful ‘ Hallelujah unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever 
and ever |?” 
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We have not met with'a record of the effect of this | 
denunciation and appeal, any more than with a report 
of that which Dr. Duff had uttered in the same hall 
in the previous year at the anniversary of the Church 
Missionary Society. But we know that the Rey. John 
Macdonald had given himself to the mission as the 
result of Dr. Duff’s earliest visit of all, in 1835; and 
money at least was not stinted, for it was announced 
to the Assembly held’a few weeks after that £700 
had been sent as the result of that meeting. ) 
- The General Assembly of 1837 is memorable in 
ecclesiastical annals for the happily rare event of a 
contest regarding the moderatorship. It is of interest 
here because of Dr. Duff’s “ Vindication of the Church 
of Scotland’s India Missions,” in reply to the mis- 
understandings and misrepresentations which had 
arisen out of his speech of 1835, to which, as an 
oratorical effort, it comes only second. The local 
reporters wrote: “This eloquent address produced, 
amidst the profound silence with which it was listened 
to, occasional bursts of enthusiasm’ which were. irre- 
pressible ; and the peroration at its close called forth 
an expression of emotion in the Assembly such as we 
have rarely witnessed.” The Assembly ordered its 
publication. Led by Dr. Muir, of Glasgow, in united 
prayer. the members returned thanks to God for pre- 
serving the health and life of their dear brother, Dr, 
Duff. The “ Vindication,” hasa value which is more 
than historical, from thé demand that. the Church 
should send out its most highly educated ministers 
and ablest preachers‘as missionaries to races like the 
Hindoos, and from this still necessary answer to the 
ionorant and the malevolent :— 


* Let iti never be forgotten that, as the Government schemes 
of education uniformly exclude religious instruction, this may 
only be a change froma stagnant: superstition to a rampant 
| 10* 
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infidelity. What then is to be done? Are the Christians of 
Great Britain to stand idly aloof and view the onward 
march of the spirit of innovation in the East as unconcerned 
and indifferent spectators? Forbid it, gracious Heaven! 
What then is to*be done? -Why, if we are faithful to our 
trust, and wise in time, we may, through the blessing of God, 
be honoured in converting the education plans of the Indian 
Government into auxiliaries, that may lend their aid in pre- 
paring the way for the spread of the everlasting gospel! 
Wherever a. Government. seminary is founded, which shall 
have the effect. of demolishing idolatry and superstition, and 
thereby clearing away a huge mass of rubbish; there let us 
be prepared to plant a Christian institution, that shall, through 
the blessing of Heaven, be the instrument of rearing the 
beauteous superstructure of Christianity on the ruins of all 
false philosophy and false religion. Wherever’ a Government 
library is established, that shall have the effect of creating an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge; there let us be forward in 
establishing our depositories of Bibles and other religious 
publications, that may saturate the expanding minds of- Indian 
youth with the life-giving principles of eternal truth. And 
who can tell whether, in this way, by ‘redeeming the time ’— 
by seizing the present golden opportunity—we may not be 
privileged to behold all the Government schemes of educa- 
tional improvement in India overruled by a gracious superin- 
tending Providence for the nltimate introduction of Messiah’s 
reign ? 

“ From having formerly said so much on the power of useful 
knowledge in destroying the systems of Hindooism, it has been 
strangely concluded by some that our object has been to 
reform the natives of India by means of ‘knowledge without 
religion.’ Need I say that no conclusion could possibly be 
more unfounded? It is, indeed, most true that, for reasons 
which have more than satisfied many of the wisest and most 
devoted Christians in this land, I have, with uniform and 
perseyering earnestness, advocated the universal diffusion of 
sound knowledge in India. Not contented with seeing such 
knowledge ooze out in scanty drippings, I have toiled and 
laboured, in conjunction with others, to pour it out in copious 
streams that. may, one day, cover the whole land with the 
swelling tide of reason and intelligence, This, however, 
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happens to be only one-half of any statement that I have ever, 
anywhere, made on the subject. And what right has any one, 
in reason or in justice, to fasten on one-half of a statement, 
and. deal with that half as if it were the whole? Strongly and 
sincerely as I have pled for the diffusion of sound general 
knowledge in India, have I not, on every occasion, insisted 
as strongly on the contemporaneous diffusion of. religious 
truth? Have I not even laboured to demonstrate that, for the 
best interests of man in time and eternity, the former should 
ever be based on the latter—pervaded with the spirit of it 
throughout and made to terminate in its exaltation and 
supremacy? Have I not ever contended: for the holy and 
inseparable alliance of both ?—for the reciprocal inter-blending 
of their different, though not uncongenial, influences? And 
if one or other must have the precedency, either as respects 
priority of time or dignity of position, in the mighty work of 
regenerating a corrupt world; in the name of all that is 
reverend and just, let that be selected for the honour which, 
by inherent superiority and excellence of nature, is pre- 
eminently entitled to it. . 
“Without ‘ useful knowledge’ man might not live so com- 
fortably in time: without ‘divine knowledge’ eternity must 
‘be lost. How then could the missionaries of the Church of 
Scotland—the missionaries of a Church first loosened from 
Popery by the Wisharts and Hamiltons, subsequently estab- 
lished by the Knoxes and Melvilles, and onwards perpetuated 
by the Rutherfords and. Halyburtons—how could we’ dare to 
sacrifice, at the shrine of a spurious liberality, that highest and 
sublimest knowledge, whose ennobling truths many of these 
worthies so heroically died to testify? Or, if we dared thus to 
act the part of degenerate children, how could we abide the 
piercing glance of rebuke which they would cast upon us, if 
recalled from the realms of day to witness our treacherous 
cowardice? And how might we not feel, even now, as if their 
very ashes would speak out of the tomb, and their blood from 
under the altar cry out agaiust us! Such, indeed, and so 
strong, are my own convictions of the vast importance of 
useful knowledge in the great work of reforming India, that 
were this venerable house to forbid the diffusion of it in 
connection with its own mission, I, for one, would feel myself, 
however reluctantly, constrained at once to, relinquish the 
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honourable position which it has been ‘pleased to assign to me. 
But such, and so overwhelming, are my convictions of the 
immeasurably superior importance of that higher knowledge, 
which urseals the fountain of Immanuel’s love, that—sooner 
than consent wilfully to withhold it for an hour from the 
famishing millions of India, or of any other land, in deference 
to the noxious theories of certain propagandists of the present 
day—I would lay down my head upon the block, or commit 
this body to the flames ! 

‘<1 feel assured, however, ed so! far.as this housesis cons 
cerned, it will never fall into either of these extremes. Not- 
withstanding the charges of religious bigotry that have been 
‘so profusely heaped upon it, this house, like its noble reform- 
ing ancestry, has been, is now, and, I trust, ever will be, the 
consistent, the enlightened advocate of all really useful know- 
ledge throughout the wide dossain of families, schools and 
colleges, whether in this or in other lands. And, notwith- 
Standing the charges of secular convergency that have been as 
abundantly levelled at it, this house, like its noble reforming 
ancestry, has been, is now, and, I trust, ever will be, the 
intrepid, the unbending advocate of a thorough Bible instruc- 
tion, as an essential ingredient in all sound education, whether 
on the banks of the Forth or on the banks of the Ganges. 
‘Yea, may I not be permitted with emphasis to add; that, sooner 
than consent to surrender this vital principle, which is one 
of the main pillars in the palladium of the Protestantism of 
these realms, this house is prepared, as in times of old, to 
submit to dissolution by the strong arm of violence ?—and its 
members, like their fathers of the Covenant, prepared once 
more to betake themselves to the dens and caves of the earth 
to wander by the lonely shore or over the desert heath, 
to climb the mountain-steep: for refuge, or secretly assemble to 
worship in “some deep dell by rocks o’ercanopied’?; |. | 

“Let it, then, ever be our distinguishing’ glory to arbitrate 
between the advocates of »untenable extremes. Let: us; on the 
one hand, disown the bigotry of an unwise :piétism,. by res 
‘solving to patronise to the utmost, as in’ times past, the cause 
of sound literature and science—lest, by: our negligence, in 
this respect. we help to revive the fatal:dogma of the dark 
ages, that what is philosophically true: may yet be :allowed to 
be’ theologically false. And let:us,:on the: othér;hand, des 
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nounce the bigotry of infidelity, or religious indifference, by 
resolving to uphold the paramount importancé of the sacred 
oracles, in the great work of christianizing and civilizing a 
guilty world. Let us thus hail true literature and true science 
as our very best auxiliaries—whether in Scotland, or in India, 
or in any other quarter ofthe habitable globe. But, in 
receiving these as friendly allies into our sacred territory, let 
us resolutely determine that they shall never, never, be allowed 
to usurp the:throne, and wield-a tyrant’s sceptre over it.? 


The foresight and the faith, the culture and the 
self-sacrifice of that passage, reveal the height and 
the breadth of the speaker’s Christian statesmanship. 
Hivery year since, he spoke it has only given new force 
to-its truth, new reason for regret that the Church 
‘and the-Government: alike were not wise in time to 
seize’ the golden opportunity. Even Lord William 
Bentinck’s Government had refused the Mission College 
‘a grant-in-aid in recognition of the secular instruction 
it gave, lest the Company, which was a partner with 
the priests of Jugganath in their gains from the 
deluded, pilgrims, and which ordered its Christian 
officers: and ‘Muhammadan ‘sepoys to ‘salute the ele- 
phant-headed, pot-bellied idol Gunputty, should hurt 
the religious feelings of the natives. The Mutiny 
came, and brought the catholic universities with it, 
The Mutiny passed—but at what a price? In vain, 
to this, hour, by gagging the press and imprisoning 
libellous. or treasonable editors, does the. Government 
try to undo'the evil effects of the undiluted and rigid 
secularism ‘of its ‘schools’ and collegés. It goes on 
sowing the wind ‘as no other Government on earth 
does or in history has ever done. Woe to India 
and to the Church—to the three Churches of Scotland 
especially which, in Duff and Wilson, and now in Dr. 
Shoolbred, ‘have. been honoured to lead the way—if 
this:warning is forgotten | w ni 
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Dr. Duff went further. The spiritual reformation 
of the varied peoples of India he saw must be effected 
by themselves when foreigners had thus handed on 
the divine torch to * the Luthers and the Calvins and 
the Knoxes of Hindostan ” :— 


“Our object, therefore, is not local or partial, individual or 
temporary. It is vast and all-comprehensive. It is nothing 
less than intellectually and spiritually to reform the universal 
mind.of India; and not merely so, but to embody the 
essential spirit of the reformation in improved institutions, 
that shall perpetuate its blessings to latest ages. But, has it 
ever been heard of, that a great and permanent reformation, 
in any land, has been the work of a day, ora year, or even a 
‘single age? Never, never. A great reformation is not merely 
the pregnant cause of innumerable happy effects :—it is itself 
but the aggregate effect of innumerable predisposing causes, 
that may have been accumulating for centuries, ere they 
became ripe for explosion. Viewed in this. respect, the Re- 
formation of Luther has been well compared to the rapids of 
a river, in its precipitous passage from some mountain range 
to the level plains below. Now, for India we not only con- 
template a religious reformation, as effective as that of Luther 
in Europe, but a reformation still more pervasive, and more 
thoroughly national. 

“As yet, however, we are only defiling among the wild, 
upland, and mountain ranges of Hindooism, with its bleak 
wastes of fable, its arid knolls of prejudice, its frowning 
erags of superstition, its towering eminences of idolatry. 
But already, blessed be God, after the long: dark night of 
forty centuries, has the Sun of righteousness begun to gild 
the Hastern horizon., Already are His earliest. beams seen 
reflected. from the frozen summits. Already are there drop- 
pings of truth on many a rocky heart. » Already are there 
under-currents of inquiry, that shall one day emerge from the 
hidden recesses of individual minds. Already are there evan- 
gelical founts that send forth their little rills of saving know- 
ledge. Already - are the clouds fast gathering, surcharged 
with the waters of salvation, and ready to pour down their 
copious showers. And soon may the swollen brooks: unite 
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into rivers, and rivers into a mighty stream of quickening 
influences. For some years more, the mighty stream itself 
may. continue to flow on through comparatively barren and 
unanimated ;solitudes. At length, impatient of restraint, it 
must burst its accustomed boundaries, and, dashing headlong, 
in the foam and thunder of a cataract of reformation, it 
will gently glide into the peaceful under-vale of time. There 
it shall roll on in its majestic course, overspreading its banks 
with the verdure of righteousness, and pouring the fertility 
of paradise into its pastures of gospel grace, till it finally 
disappear and is lost in the shoreless ocean of eternity ! 

“ Persuaded, as I feel, that such is our present position 
among the incipient processes that shall, in due time, unite 
and issue in so glorious a consummation, I, for one, am cheer- 
fully willing to toil on, for years, in feeding, if it be but one 
of the little rills of awakening influence,—though I should © 
never live to behold their confluence. into the mighty stream 
of sequences, with its rushing cataract, and waving harvest 
gladdening its after-course. And, as regards the ultimate 
realization of the magnificent prospect, I would, even on a 
dying pillow, from a whole generation of doubters confidently 
appeal to posterity.” 


We have seen how of his first four converts three 
had become teachers, and were. soon’ to become 
preachers of the gospel, but under the Church of 
England, the London and the American Missionary 
Societies, because the Church of Scotland was not 
prepared to send forth the young evangelists in her 
own name. Dr. Bryce, who had. retired from the © 
ecclesiastical service in Bengal, rose in the General 
Assembly “ after the heart-stirring and transcendently 
eloquent speech” of Dr. Duff, to tell its members how 
something at least was to be done to remedy this for 
the future. The Assembly of 1834 had created three 
presbyterial bodies at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
which united in sending representatives to the central 
and higlfest court. ‘These bodies drew up a course of 
study to be’ followed: by converts who ‘sought to be 
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licensed preachers and ultimately ordained missionaries 
to their countrymen. In attempting to fix this course, 
said Dr. Bryce, “the presbytery felt that a very 
great latitude must be held as allowed to them, alone 
acquainted as they could be with local circumstances. 
But of this latitude they felt disinclined to avail 
themselves beyond. the necessity. of the. case, and 
after. the most mature deliberation given to the sub- 
ject, they determined to follow generally as a model, 
and as far as practicable, the course pursued at our 
Divinity halls at home.” We do not know how far 
this decision would have been modified had Dr. Duff 
been in Calcutta, although his letter at page 281 seems 
to imply that he would haye followed the Scottish 
model less slavishly.. While we admire’ the determi- 
nation to secure:a learned ‘as: well as godly native 
ministry, shown in the rule which compels Bengalee, 
Marathee, Goojaratee, Tamul, and even simple Son- 
thalee converts t0 pass a ‘Satisfactory examination in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, and to sign the historical 
documents of the ‘Scottish \ Churches. before being 
licensed to preach, we, are compelled by hard’ facts 
as well as common, sense to ask if itis thus we’ shall 
raise or equip’ native Luthers, Is ita Christian 
Nanuk or ‘a Hindoo ‘Calvin that India needs? As the 
story of the mission goes on we shall meet with able 
Bengaleé converts, made preachers and missionaries 
beeause) they have. satisfied the! presbytery according 
to Dr. Bryce’s still enforced ‘course of study.” But 
financially as. well’ as. ecclesiastically “and even spirit- 
ually, this parody of Western theological training has 
worked so badly that! the three Scottish Churches 
have been asked by their missionaries’ to’ sanction 
an evangelical course and creed more like those of 
the, Apostles and..the ‘Church ‘at Antioch, and not 
less, thorough and pure than those. of covenanting, 
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much-suffering; often testifying and still sorely divided 
Scotland.. The Church of India has grown so far out 
of infancy that it.asks.to. be freed from the-controver- 
sial swaddling-bands of the West. 

After again visiting some of ‘the presbyteries) in the 
south of Scotland, Dr. Duff began his preparations 
for returning to India. But he was premature. His 
general health, was suffering so. greatly that he. was 
detained, and was even forbidden to attend the Assem- 
bly of 1888, by his) medical adviser, Dr. Maewhirter, 
who. had been! for years physician to the Countess of 
Loudoun, wife.of ‘the Marquis of Hastings, Governor- 
General ‘of ‘India... Dr. Macivhirter when in Calcutta 
had the-reputation of being an exceedingly. skilful 
physician, while he was one of the most gentle and 
amiable sof :men..', After: full personal’ inspection:and 
all’ manner. of inquiries, the physician. lifted. up’ his 
hands in astonishment, expressing the utmost surprise 
that, with a body so weakened by general.as well as 
‘special disease, and. so exhausted by the prodigious 
labours undergone, Dr. Duff had been able to  perse- 
vere, though at the same time he had done so, un- 
consciously to himself, not only at the tisk of perma- 
nent ‘injury but of premature death. ‘‘ You are not 
at all in a fit state to return to India,’ said Dr. Mac- 
whirter, .‘* You must have months of perfect quiet 
under proper medical treatment with a view to re- 
eruiting.. If you can. really submit to this, since 
you are still but young in years. and evidently have 
a singularly wiry and iron constitution, my medical 
judgment is that, after.a reasonable time you will be 
so- far recruited as to warrant you to return. My 
earnest advice to you, therefore, is at once to return to 
your quiet Highland home, where by correspondence 
I can perfectly regulate, from day to day if need 
be, your regimen and medical treatment; there you 
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will have the tender, nursing care of the members 
of your own family about you.” Thus most of the 
autumn, and a considerable part of the winter of 
oe was spent at Edradour. 

In that quiet ‘and beautiful retreat Dr. Duff only 
exchanged the voice for the pen. From all parts of 
the kingdom and from other lands he was applied’ to 
for counsel or information or help on the most catholic 
grounds. Among others whom his earliest’ addresses 
had roused were “a few friends of the missionary 
enterprise in Scotland,’’* as they described themselves, 
who offered two prizes, of two hundred and fifty 
guineas in all, for the best essays on “The Duty, 
Phivilead: and Encouragement of Christians to send 
the Gospel of Saledtion. to the Unenlightened Nations 
of the Earth.” Dr. Duff, with whom Dr. Chalmers 
and Professor M’Gill, of Glasgow, were associated as 
‘promoters of the philanthropic enterprise, conducted 
a remarkable correspondence on the subject; declaring 
that if he had the means he would himself supply 
the money. This is the first illustration in Scotland 
of what we have seen in Bengal 
for foreign missions, as for all good objects, the press 
is an agency, not so powerful as the pulpit in the 
spiritual region, ‘but more’ extensive and effective in 
its influence on the mass of mankind. To the last 
he complained that it was far too much neglected by 
the Church as a weapon of good. The adjudicators, 
who were Professor Welsh, Dr. Wardlaw, the Rev. 
Henry Melvill, Dr. Jabez Bunting, and the Rev. T. 8. 
Crisp, representing all the” evangelical CPCS, 








* Mr. R. A. Macfie, of Dreghorn, who subsequently 2 cn 
the Liverpool Contrering of Missionaries, informs us: that these 
friends were his father; Mr. John Wright, jun., father-in-law of 
the Rev. Charles Brow D.D.; and the late Thomas Fairnie, of 
Greenock, ete. 
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awarded the prizes to Dr. Harris, the president of 
Cheshunt College, and to Dr. R. Winter Hamilton, of 
Leeds. The essays ‘were published, but not in a 
cheap form: which would have sent them into every 
house; several thousands of. both were sold. A 
catholic narrative and exposition of the foreign mis- 
sionary movement from the beginning of the eigh- | 
teenth century to the present day, popular, accurate, 
condensed, and including Romish ‘missions, is: still a 
desideratum. 
When fairly restored to health, towards the summer 
of 1839, Dr. Duff prepared himself for the consolida- 
tion of all the work he had been doing during the 
previous four years towards making the Kirk of Scot- 
land permanently for the future a Missionary Church. 
He sent out a third missionary in addition to Mr. John 
Macdonald and Dr. Murray Mitchell; he broadened 
the movement for female education in the East; he 
spoke his farewell counsels to the country through the 
General Assembly ; he left his lectures on “India and 
India Missions,” to quicken the missionary spirit in 
his absence; and he made the final arrangements for 
giving Bengal a central college worthy of the higher 
Christian education. In all he had the constant sup- 
port of Dr. Chalmers, and the friendly hospitality of 
Dr. Brunton alike in the university and at Bilstane 
Brae. | Of the former we find him thus writing to Sir 
Andrew Agnew, on the 17th September, 1838 : “ What 
triumph attends Dr. Chalmers’s career! How ought we 
to bless and praise our Heavenly Father for having 
raised up so mighty a champion of truth in troublous 
times! ‘Truly it is the duty of every one that fears 
the Lord to lift up his arms as for battle, when the 
enemy is coming in on every side like a flood. What 
ineffable. consolation in the assurance, ‘the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth!’” By this time it had 
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become evident that the spiritual rights of the Kirk, 
guaranteed by Scottish Parliament, Union Treaty and 
Revolution Settlement, were in danger. In. May, 
1839, Lords) Brougham and, Cottenham: gave the 
sanction of the highést appellate court. to the aggres- 
sion of a majority of the Scottish judges on these 
rights. Dr. Duff began to .see the purely: spiritual 
work for. which a. Church exists, which he had done 
side by side with:Chalmers and Guthrie in kirk ex- 
tension, threatened. In 1839 the revenue of the 
Church of Scotland. for missionary: purposes of all 
-kinds was fourteen times greater than it had been in 
1834, so that: Chalmers exclaimed: ‘‘ Wé are planting 
-schools, we are multiplying chapels, we are sending 
forth missionaries to distant parts of the world, we 
have purified the discipline, we are extending the 
Church and rallying our population around its vener- 
able standard.’’* All this foreign colonial, and home 
missionary work was to be extended far more largely 
than fourteen times, by the very ecclesiastical cata- 
clysm which in 1843 seemed certain to extinguish it. 

So greatly had the Bengal Mission been extended 
under Mackay and, Ewart, working out. Dr. Duff's 
‘system with his careful and constant. support from 
home, that they were not satisfied with the. addition of 
a third colleague in the person of Mr. Macdonald. 
The three clamoured for a fourth to help them to.over- 
take the special field in which no other mission had 
then followed them. To their demands Dr. Duff sent 
this among other replies :— 


** HDINBURGH ContEcn, Foshan 15th, 1839. 
“My Dear Ewarr,—To your last letter I purposely 
oe pene ie I might Sek it in my power to 





® Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, DD., LL.D. By Dr. Hanna, 
Vol. ii. chap. 27. 
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communicate something of a definite nature on the 
main practical point therein referred to. The instant 
it was received I wrote most urgently to Dr. Brunton, 
pressing the necessity of immediately appointing a 
new labourer to support you. Something was spoken 
on the subject. But lets and hindrances seemed to 
threaten to retard indefinitely. In December, my own 
health having much improved, Tresolved to visit Hdin- 
burgh—first, to consult in person with ‘my ‘medical 
advisers as to my fitness for: immediately returning to 
Calcutta; and second, in the event’ of that ‘not being 
allowed, to enforce the appointment of another. As 
to the first point,—though satisfied with the progress 
made on the whole, it was deemed utterly inadvisable 
to attempt to return till next summer. But, if’ the 
Lord will, I have now the certain prospect of turning 
my face eastward in June or July next. Meanwhile, 
I have laboured incessantly in pressing the second 
point, the immediate appointment of another. And 
IT am sure you will rejoice to learn that yesterday, at a 
meeting of the general committee, not only was it re: 
solved to appoint one, but the individual was actually 
nominated—and he will lose no time in setting sail to 
join you. The new colleague is Mr. Thomas Smith, 
lately licensed to preach the gospel—one who has long 
pondered the subject of personal engagement in the 
missionary cause, though young in years. He hasa 
fine missionary spirit, and in mathematics and natural 
philosophy was one of the most distinguished students 
of the session in’ Edinburgh. .He will at once, there- 
fore, be able to lend you effective aid, by taking up 
any of your own or Mr. Mackay’s departments in the 
scientific part of the course. He will thus relieve 
you of some of those most onerous duties that have 
‘devolved on you in consequence of Mr. Mackay’s 
lamented illness.. We have given Mr. Smith to under- 
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stand that he may be called on by you to take up the 
very subjects which constituted Mr. Mackay’s share 
of instruction in the Institution. And)/Iam happy to 
say that he will be prepared, if deemed proper by. you, 
to do so cheerfully. 

_ “It will not do for a single moment to abate one 
iota of. the educational course. The committee, the 
Genera] Assembly, the entire Church of Scotland is 
publicly committed to it. If the Institution at. Cal+ 
cutta be allowed. to drop, the sinews of war at home 
will be cut. off, and all the missionaries must either 
return, or support themselves the best. way they can on 
the voluntary system. At this moment nothing would 
reconcile the people of Scotland to any- measure that 
would weaken the strength of the Institution. And 
henceforward, such is the public feeling of intelligent 
thoughtful people on the subject, that the committee 
dare not send a missionary who will not pledge him- 
self to join in conducting any department of the edu- 
cational course which may devolve upon him, either by 
the judgment, of his brethren/or the exigency of un- 
forseen contingencies. This does not infringe on the © 
grand design of effecting a thorough division of labour 
when the number of labourers. is, complete—each 
having that, department allotted to him in which he 
is known and. acknowledged’ most. to..excel—or that 
which may be his forte. But this is not to be under- 
stood as limiting one so exclusively to one particular 
department as to exonerate him from taking some 
share in conducting any other when a vacancy may 
temporarily occur. . 

‘I do not altogether relish the idea of a total se- 
paration or chasm being effected between the strictly 
spiritual and what is called the secular department. 
Rather, I should say, there ought to, be no exclusively 
secular department. In other words, in teaching any 
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branch of literature and science, a spiritually-minded 
man must see it so taught as not only to prove sub- 
servient to a general design, but be more or less 
saturated with religious sentiment, or reflection, or 
deduction, or application. In this way, incidentally 
and. indirectly it) may be, yet. most effectually, may 
religious impression be conveyed even when engaged 
in teaching literature and ‘science... But. besides this 
incorporation of what is religious with what is secular 
or scientific, there ought no doubt always to be regular 
systematic instruction in what is biblical and religious. 
And if in this department any one should be allowed 
to excel, it would, on the principle of division of labour, 
be well to allot it to him, but not in such sense as 
that any other was precluded from teaching religion, 
or that he was exempted from taking a share in the 
literary and scientific departments, in case of necessity 
arising from temporary illness or absence. 

“Now, my dear Ewart, there is at my disposal 
something above £1,000 in all. Do then send me by 
the first steamer a complete list of all your desiderata 
as to books, philosophical apparatus, etc., and I shall 
endeavour to have. all supplied... Do not miss a 
steamer in sending me as complete a list as you can 
furnish, that it may reach in time to enable me to 
ayail myself of it before returning to join you. My 
affectionate regards to Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald, Mr. 
Charles, Mr: Meiklejohn, etc. I hope to reply to the 
old pundit ere long. In haste, affectionately yours, 

‘¢ ALEXANDER Dorr.” 


In Sti Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, on the 7th 
March, 1839, Dr. Duff himself presided at the ordin- 
ation of his young colleague, now the Rev. Thomas 
Smith, D.D., and the only survivor of the pree- Mutiny 
band. ‘ Dedicated to all students of divinity in Scot- 
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land, “with many of whom the’ author has enjoyed 
much general converse,” the discourse and the charge 
to the youthful missionary still form not only the 
most remarkable as it has been the most’ popular of 
Dr. Duff's writings, but a model to be'stadied by all 
candidates of theology of whatever Church: The mis- 
sionary apostle himself described it as “a plain letter 
of instructions which might prove really useful to a 
young and inexperienced but beloved brother.’ The 
epistle has just enough of an autobiographic element 
to give it a fascination which every year will increase 
as the events of the decade ending 1839 ‘are thrown 
farther back in the history of India and’of its Church. 
“Missions the Chief End of the Christian Church ; 
also the Qualifications, Duties and Trials of an Indian 
Missionary,” as the publication of 1839 was entitled, 
should be edited for-republication in its completeness. 
The latest reprint is’ sorely mutilated. Many a mis- 
sionary has that little epistle and charge sent to India, 
China and Africa from other Churches. 

The education of the women of India was begun 
by young ladies of Eurasian extraction, in Calcutta, 
under the Baptist missionaries so early as April,’1819. 
Mrs. Wilson followed, in the same city, in 1822. But 
Bombay, if later, soon distanced the rest of India, be- 
cause of the absence of caste among’ the Parsees, the 
greater freedom of the social life of the Marathas than 
that of the Bengalees, and. the readiness of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Wilson to take advantage of both? Hetice, in 
1837, a Bombay officer, Major Jameson, began in Scot- 
land the formation of the Ladies’ Society for Female 
Hducation inthe Hast. Still it was long’ ill, in any 
part of India, it was possible to bring girls of respect- 
able and caste-bound families under Christian or even 
secular instruction, with the exception of Parsee ladies, 
Ou his first visit to England Dr: Duff was ‘asked to 
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supply the Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel with infor- 
mation, which the preacher published as an appendix 
to his sermon preached for the Society in London for 
promoting female education in China, India and the 
Hast. He heartily supported Major Jameson’s move- 
ment in Scotland. On a recent visit to Penicuik we 
found in a state of active prosperity the first’ Ladies’ 
Society seen in Scotland for combined prayer and 
work for female education in India. That society is 
the result of an address by Dr. Duff, of which there 
is no other trace. In the forty years since, it has 
kept up an intelligent interest in, and has called forth 
annually increasing work and subscriptions for the 
evangelization of the women of India, from some of 
the best families of Midlothian and not a few of the 
cottages and farms of Penicuik, 

Dr. Duffs address at the first annual meeting of 
the Scottish Ladies’ Society, now more vigorous than 
ever in two bands, not only sketched the position of 
women in the Hast under Hindoo and Muhammadan 
law and practice, but outlined a policy, applicable to 
Calcutta and Bengal, which he lived long enough to 
see in full fruition. That has before been sketched in 
the account of the discussion in Bengalee debating 
societies, and as an integral part of his missionary 
educational system. It is most tersely put in these 
sentences of his appendix to Baptist Noel’s sermon, 

‘From the unnatural constitution of Hindoo so- 
ciety, the education of females, in a national point of 
view, cannot possibly precede, cannot even be con- 
temporaneous with the education of males. The 
education of the former, on any great national scale, 
must, from the very nature of their position which 
those only who have been in India can at all ade- 
quately comprehend, follow in the wake of the en- 
lightened education of the latter. In a word, a 

i] 
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generation of educated males, 7.e. educated after the 
Huropean model, must be the precursor of a genera- 
tion of educated females.” 

Should nothing, then, be done? On the contrary, 
elementary education among the few who may be 
induced to attend a public school, and during the 
brief time before marriage and re-absorption into 
their own idolatrous system, should be zealously prose- 
cuted. Christian philanthropy will care especially for 
the outcast and the orphan, and the growing class of 
native Christians must be provided for. ‘“ But there 
is another and far more rapidly increasing one, that 
must annually swell the aggregate of those friendly to 
female improvement; the multiform class that aims 
atthe acquisition of Huropean literature and science, 
through the medium of the English language. From 
various concurrent causes thousands of native youth 
have now begun to flock to Government and Mis- 
sionary Institutions, there to enter on the career of 
Hnglish education ; and, if the future keep pace pro- 
portionately’ with the past, these thousands will ere 
long be multiplied tenfold, and ultimately a hundred- 
fold.. Now, it may safely be laid down as an un- 
doubted axiom, that every individual who receives a 
thorough English education, whether he become a 
convert to Christianity or not, will, with it, imbibe 
much of the English spirit, 7.e. become intellectually 
Anglicised; and hence, will inevitably enrol himself 
in the catalogue of those who assert the right of 
females to be emancipated from the bondage of 
ignorance. ‘This is not a legitimate inference only, 
it is a statement of the results of past experience.” 

The elementary or direct method has not: only 
rescued thousands of girls from destruction, aiding 
Government in famines and providing wives for 
Christian homes; but it has, on the normal school 
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method, trained devoted’ vernacular teachers. who 
were ready to enter’ the zananas, and to teach the 
select. caste schools, the moment that the indirect 
influence had prepared the next generation of: women 
to be taught. _ What Dr. Duff. predicted. in 1829-1839 
came to pass twenty years afterwards. We shall see 
how this policy has led to the caste school and. the 
zanana instruction ‘till, at least. one Bengalee lady 
has passed’ the matriculation ‘examination of the 
University of Calcutta. 

When residing with Dr. Gordon, on the occasion of 
Mr. T. Smith’s ordination, that: zealous secretary of 
the committee suggested to him the delivering of a 
series of popular lectures in so central a place as 
St. Andrew’s church. Having devoted’ two or three 
weeks to the arrangement of his materials, Dr. Duff 
attracted overflowing crowds in the four weeks of 
April! to hear those gorgeous descriptions, novel ex: 
positions, and thrilling narratives: which he published 
for the benefit. of the funds of .the committee, to 
whom the book was. dedicated, under the title of 
* India and India Missions: including Sketches of the 
Gigantic System of Hindooism both in Theory and 
Practice.” The work soon reached a second edition, 
and has still a ‘historical value, although it) may be 
said that oriental scholarship has come ‘to exist only 
since the’ translations of Sir William: Jones andthe 
essays of Colebrooke were followed, chiefly after 1839, 
by the publication of the researches of Burnouf and 
Lassen, Prinsep and John Wilson, H. H.: Wilson and 
Weber, Max: Miiller and the brothers Muir. | Nor were 
Duff’s Jectures confined to Edinburgh. We have 
traces of him in Liverpool, both in the Philanthropic 
Hall and. in the Collegiate Institution, where Dean, 
then Principal, Howson induced him to deliver one 
described by a. critic as; ‘of remarkable brilliance and 
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The General Assembly of 1839 brought with it, for 
Dr. Duff, the solemn but not sad duty of saying fare- 
well to the country and the Church. As a member 
for his native presbytery of Dunkeld he spoke again, 
but with fresh power and new facts, “on the subject 
of your great missionary enterprise.” The contrast 
between the past and the present in the highest court 
of the Kirk was so striking that he recalled the time 
when the venerable Erskine cried out, ‘‘ Rax me the 
Bible,” that he might prove to his brethren in the 
ministry the duty of preaching the gospel to the 
heathen. Against that memorable incident, only a 
generation past, he ‘set the record of converts and 
Hindoos about to become themselves missionaries, as 

given in the latest report of the India mission. Sad- 
dened for the moment that he was leaving no eye- 
witness behind him to feed with facts and appeals the 
home machinery he had organized, he ‘said, ‘* Public 
meetings alone will never answer our end. We must 
descend to the mass and permeate with vitality its 
humblest and most distant atoms. ‘Without’ this all 
our missionary, ‘educational, and church extension 
schemes must flag and fail. You must get the young 
on your side,” he said; “ give me the school books and 
the schoolmasters of a country, and I will let any one 
else make not only its songs and its laws, but. its 
literature, sciences and ‘philosophy too! What has 
made Brahmanism the hoary power it is but its 
Shasters? What has sustained the force and passion 
of Islam for centuries but the Koran” read in every 
school and college from Gibraltar to the Straits of 
Malacca? So must Christians use the Press, after his 
outburst on which he referred to his own departure :— 


~ © Already is it the boast of our country, that it has replen- 
ished the service of our sovereign with warriors and states- 
men ; supplied every civilized nation with men. accomplished 
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in learned professions ; filled the exchanges of ‘every metro- 
polis in the globe with enterprising capitalists; sent intrepid 
adventurers to explore the most barbarous, and inhospitable 
climes. _ But let us, through the medium. of works for the 
young, and especially of school books universally adopted, only 
saturate the juvenile mind of the nation with. evangelistic 
principles, duties, and motives, and our. country may be 
destined to earn yet greater and. more lasting fame. Our 
parochial schools may become the rudimental nurseries, and 
our colleges, and especially our divinity halls, the finishing 
gymnasia of a race of men who shall aim at earning higher 
trophies than flags and standards rolled in blood—nobler 
badges than mimic stars of glittering dust;—a race of men, 
on whom shall fall the mantle of the Eliots and the Brainerds 
of the West, and the Martyns and Careys of the Hast. 

«, . . Often, when wearied and exhausted under ‘the 
debilitating influences of a ‘vertical sun and’“a “burning 
atmosphere: often, when depressed and drooping in spirit, amid 
the never-ending ebullitions of a rampant heathenism: ‘often, 
when thus made, in some measure, to realize the feelings of 
the exiles of old, who by the streams of Babel did hang their 
harps upon the: willows, and wept when they remembered 
Zion—often, often I have retired to the chamber of medita- 
tion, on a table of which constantly lay a copy of ‘the Cloud 
of Witnesses;’ and after perusing some of: the seraphic 
utterances of our Renwicks and Guthries, from the dungeons 
and the séaffolds of martyrdom, often have I fallen down 
before the divine footstool, ashamed and confounded on ac- 
count of my faint-heartedness and cowardice ;‘ and rising up, 
new-braced and invigorated in the faith, as often have I been 
made to resolve, through grace, to be so faint-hearted and 
cowardly no more. But little did I then think of the fresh 
impulse and enjoyment that awaited me, when subsequently 
privileged to’ visit those regions of our native land, that 'may 
well be termed the Judwa and Jerusalem of persecuting times. 
T have been in temples of the most gorgeous magnificence ; | 
have been in palaces decorated with the glittering splendours 
of art; I have been in bowers gladdened with perpetual 
summer, and clothed with never-dying verdure ;—but never, 
never amongst them all have I experienced the same pure’ and 
elevated and ecstatic emotion as within the last two years, 
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when traversing those bleak and dreary upland moors, and 
barren mountain solitudes,; that often constituted the only 
home of those. devoted men of whom the world* was not 
worthy—that have ‘been consecrated in the eyes! of posterity 
as their birthplace and their graves; and over every.-moss, 
and rock, and dell of which once waved the banner em- 
blazoned, as if in rebuke of the treason and blasphemy of 
latter days, with the glorious ‘inscription,— 
“«For Reformation 
In Church and State, 


According to the Word of God, 
And ‘our sworn Covenants? 


* Now, these are the men whose example we are ever and 
anon called upon to imitate. But surely, if there be any one 
point more than another in which. they have set us the most 
emphatic example, it is in their cheerful determination to deny 
themselves and.submit to all manner.of sacrifices.. Can we, 
except in derision, be. said to.emulate their, conduct, if not 
prepared and resolved to submit to. like sacrifices with them ? 
If, all were here present this day, whether clergy or laity, who 
glory in being the members of a Church that has been watered 
and cemented by the blood of martyrs, might we not demand, 
‘ What substantial proof or pledge have ye ever yet given that 
ye are really prepared and resolved. to tread in their footsteps ? 
You profess to.imitate their example! . Well, in order to this, 
you, are called upon, like them, to. deny yourselves, in, order 
the more effectually to advance the cause of the Redeemer,’ 

“In the spirit of this resolution I originally went forth. to 
heathen lands. And though suddenly removed, by an afflictive 
visitation of Providence, over which I. had no. control, the 
spirit of that resolution still abideth the same. If the Lord 
will, therefore, my unaltered and. unalterable purpose is, to 
return to the scene of my former labours, In adhering so 
determinedly to this purpose, I am not unaware of the mis- 
construction and uncharitable insinuations to which, in certain 
quarters, my conduct has been. subjected. | Now, though. in 
myself I feel and confess that. I am nothing, yea, ‘less than 
nothing, and vanity,’ I must, for the sake of ‘magnifying my 
office,’ be permitted to assert and vindicate the integrity of my 
actuating motives, I would return to the land of my. adoption, 
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not because, in the gross and carnalising judgment of some 
worldlings, I could not do better at home. No ; if the earnest 
and. reiterated entreaties of friends; if the most alluring offers, 
on the part of some of ‘the mighty and the noble; if the 
most tempting invitations to spheres of honour and responsi- 
bility, from not a few of the Christian people of this land,— 
could have availed aught, I might, in the low, vulgar and 
drivelling sense of the expression, have done better at home. 
I would go, not from the restless spirit of wild, roving ad- 
venture. If the animating principle had flowed from that 
source, sure enough it ought by this time to have been cured, 
in the case of one who twice suffered shipwreck, barely 
escaping with life; who, more than. once, was well-nigh 
foundered amid the gales and hurricanes of the deep; and who 
was thrice brought to the very brink of the grave by the 
noxious influences of an unfriendly clime. I would go, not 
from any exaggerated estimate or ambitious longings after the 
pomp and luxuries of the Hast. No, Dire experience con- 
strains ‘me to say, that, for the enjoyment of real personal 
comfort, I would rather, infinitely rather, be the occupant of 
the poorest hut, with its homeliest fare, in the coldest and 
bleakest cleft that flanks the sides of the Schehallion or Ben 
Nevis, than be the possessor of the stateliest palace, with its 
royal appurtenances, in the plains of Bengal. JI would go, 
not from any freaks of fancy respecting the strangeness of 
foreign lands, and the exciting novelty of labour among the 
dwellers there. There I have been already; and can only 
testify that the state of the heathen is far too sad and awful a 
reality to be a fitting theme for story or for song,—unless it 
be one over which hell would rejoice, and heaven weep. I 
would go, not from any unpatriotic dislike of my native land, 
or misanthropic aversion from its people, or its institutions. 
No: for its very ruggedness, as the land of ‘ the mountain and 
the flood,’ I cherish more than ordinary fondness. How could 
it be otherwise? Nestled and nursed, as it were, from earliest 
infancy, among its wildest and sublimest scenes :—no pastime 
half so exhilarating as the attempt to outrival the wild goat 
in clambering from crag to crag, or to outstrip the eagle in 
soaring to their loftiest summits; no music half so sweet as 
the roar of the cataract among the beetling precipices of some 
dark frowning ravine or solitary dell ; no chariot and equipage 
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half so much coveted as the buoyant wreaths of mist that 
scoured athwart the scalped brows, or curled their strange and 
fantastic shapes around the ragged peaks of the neighbouring 
hills. Hence a fondness for the characteristic scenery of my 
native Jand, amounting almost to a passion—a passion which, 
like every other, it requires divine grace to modify and subdue. 
For oft as I have strayed among gardens and groves, be- 
studded with the richest products of tropical climes, the in- 
voluntary ejaculation has ever been, ‘ Give me thy woods, thy 
barren woods, poor Scotland!’ Towards its people I have 
always cherished the fondest attachment—an attachment 
vastly augmented by the circumstance, that from Pomona, the 
mainland of Orkney, to the Solway Firth, there is scarcely a 
city or district in which I could not point out one or more 
personal friends, in whose Christian society I have found re- 
freshment and delight. Of all its institutions, sacred and civil, 
I have ever entertained an unbounded admiration —an admira- 
tion that has been immeasurably enhanced by the contrast 
which the want of them exhibits in other lands. I would 
therefore go, not because I love Scotland less, but because 
I humbly and devoutly trust that, through the aid of divine 
grace, I have been led to love my God and Saviour, and the 
universal extension of His blessed cause on earth, still. more. 
I would go because, with the Bible in my hands, I cannot see 
what special claim Scotland has upon me, as a minister of 
Christ, any more than any other land embraced within the 
folds of the everlasting covenant; because, with the Bible in 
my hands, I cannot see how a soul in Scotland can be intrin- 
sically more precious than a soul in Greenland, or Kaffirland, or 
Hindostan, or any other region on earth; because, with the 
Bible in my hands, I cannot see that the bounds of the Church 
of Scotland are identical with the bounds of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom; or that the Lord Jesus, who is no respecter of 
persons, is the Redeemer of Scotland rather than of any other 
realm included in the emphatic and catholic designations of 
all the world,’ and ‘all nations.’ ” 


While thus entitled to be exacting, in his Master’s 
interest and their own, towards others because he 
was not sparing of himself, the missionary was no less 
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generous in his acknowledgment of those’ who did 
their duty. Mr. Baptist Noel had shown that in the 
year 1834, when the whole income of the United King- 
dom was estimated at about 514 millions sterling, the 
proportion assigned to missions and Bible sociéties of 
all kinds was only one seventeen-hundredth part, or 
£300,000. Dr. Duff told of individuals, and especially 
Christian ladies, who had become his fellow-helpers 
in the gospel.» One lady in London raised £500; ‘her 
example led two at Inverness*'to collect £1,000 in 
pennies, every one of which meant so much intelligence, 
prayer and faith; and another aided the new colonial 
scheme by supplying with four ministers the thirty 
thousand Scotsmen then in the island of: Cape Breton. 
Still another sent: him £500 in an anonymous note, 
as “‘from one who, having felt the consolations of the 
gospel, is most anxious these should be imparted to the 
perishing heathen.” Thus was the Government: price 
of the site (£1,600) for the new college in’ Cornwallis 
Square contributed ; thus was the building raised ; and 
thus, as we have seen from ‘the letter’ to Dr. Ewart, 
were a library and philosophical apparatus supplied for 
the use of its students: Into this college building 
and equipment fund, destined to an unexpected fate— 
the disruption of 18483—Dr. Duff poured a sum which 
many to whom he had been blessed offered him in vain 
as a personal gift for his family. All that he would 





* Thus described by Dr. Duff: “One of the most ‘peculiar at- 
tempts was that which originated with the Misses MacIntosh, of 
Raigmore House, Inverness. Their father had been the founder of 
one of. the six great commercial and banking-houses in Calcutta: 
The scheme was to interest parties in every parish in Scotland so 
as to realize by pennies the sum of £1,000. Through indefatigable 
éxertions, at length the object was really accomplished, and in 
carrying it out no doubt a vast deal of fresh interest in the 
mission was diffused throughout the membership of the Church.” 

* 


Lie 
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consent, to, of a personal nature, was the: publication 
of his portrait, painted by William» Cowen, and en- 
graved, in mezzotint, by S. W. Reynolds. oe original 
is now in Calcutta. 

He who. had stood: alone in Calcutta in 1830 now 
saw. eight other missionaries from the Church of Scot- 
land in India all working on his 'systém with an'enthu- 
siasm fired. by. his own. And he did not: stop there. 
Dr. Guthrie had been called to the’ church of ‘Old 
Greyfriars in Edinburgh which he himself had refused, 
and had been there only two years when he wrote: I 
had Duffand some others dining with me the other day. 
Duff was, keen for me to go out to India. Dunlop de- 
clared that Lord } Medwyn would take. out a prize war- 
rant, seeing that he is risking some five or six hundred 
pounds in the new church (St. John’s), on the -under- 
standing that I was to be minister thereof.” Ten years 
after, when. Guthrie broke. down from overwork, Duff 
thus wrote, to. him, from Calcutta: ‘The whole of 
your ‘remarkable career during the last few years I 
have been following’ with intense delight; your Manse 
scheme and Ragged School have been bulking before my 
mind’s eye.in a way to fill me with wonder, aye and 
devout gratitude to the God of heaven for having so 
extraordinarily blessed your efforts. From my own 
experience I find that a season of. affliction and inward 
humiliation usually precedes some development of 
spiritual energy in advancing the cause of the Lord.” 
Puzzled by his refusal of any personal recognition, of 
his services at home, friends on both. sides of church 
politics begged that Dr. Duff would at least meet them 
at:a public dinner or banquet. © With his answer many 
who’ have been victims on ‘such occasions, alike in 
giving and rocerying honour, will sympathise: ‘ Fare- 
well dinners,” he said, ‘ were never to my taste... I 
have always shunned them in: the case of others, and 
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I will not myself be the object of honour. They are 
generally attended by a mass of stereotyped phrases 
intended to be flatteries but without honest meaning. 
But hold a religious service, and ask Dr. Chalmers to 
give me his fatherly counsel and admonition.” And 
so it came about that, though the great preacher’s 
ordination charge to Duff has not seen the light, we 
have his matured opinion on the Scottish missionary 
system, from the economies of which he received many 
a hint for his own Free Church creation three years 
after. Dr. Hanna has reprinted the farewell charge of 
1839 in the ‘‘ Sermons illustrative of different stages 
in his ministry,” by the man whom Mr. Gladstone has 
pronounced the grandest of all preachers he has heard, 
in spite of a distasteful accent, although John Henry 
Newman was one of those preachers, 

“Ten years ago,’ said the divinity professor of 
sixty to the already experienced missionary of thirty- 
three who stood before him above a vast crowd in 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, “in the work of setting you 
apart to your office I expatiated on the nature and 
evidence of conversion to God. ‘ As we have heard, 
so have we seen in the city of the Lord of hosts, in 
the city of our God: God will establish it for ever.’ 
Christianity is the manifestation of truth by the Spirit 
to the conscience. It is on some such moral evidence 
that the philosophy of missions is based, As we have 
heard, so have we seen: then may it be understood 
how, without a sensible miracle, there may arise in 
the mind a well-founded belief in the truth of Chris- 
tianity.” Thus had the first missionary of the Church 
of Scotland devised his plan and carried out the divine 
policy —“ faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.” 

“By a device of admirable skilfulness and correspondent 
success, you have brought many of the most influential families 
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of Hindostan within reach of the hearing of the word of God. 
You have instituted a school mainly of scriptural lessons and 
scriptural exercises. You have practised no deceit upon the 
natives, for all is above board, and it is universally known 
that the volume which forms the great text and substratum of 
your scholarship is the book of the religion of Christians. 
But you, at the same time, have studied to multiply the at- 
tractions of this school ; you have not only instituted a lecture- 
ship on the evidences © Christianity, but, for the purpose of 
engaging the attendance chiefly of the higher classes, you 
have pressed into the service both the physical and the 
mathematical sciences, and, what might startle some, have 
superadded the doctrines of political economy, and all that the 
votaries of science might be lured within the precincts of 
sacredness. It is thus that many of India of all ranks, and 
especially of the upper orders of society, have passed through 
your seminary in successive hundreds, familiarized with the 
language and seasoned with the subject matter of inspiration. 
It is thus that many have heard with the hearing of the ear, 
and at least been disarmed of all hostility to the gospel, and 
some of these, many, have been made to see, and been con- 
verted, and become the declared friends and champions of our 
faith. It delights me, sir, to know, as the fruit of my in- 
timate converse and of my acquaintance with your principles 
and your thoughts, that while you haye done so much to 
obtain an extensive hearing for the gospel of Jesus Christ 
in the most likely and promising quarters of human society, 
you are at the same time fully and feelingly aware what that 
high and external quarter is whence alone the seeing comes, 
and that unless a blessing, to be evoked only by prayer, shall 
descend from the sanctuary above upon your enterprise, all 
the labour you have bestowed upon it will prove but a vain 
and empty parade. Let me earnestly recommend the con- 
tinuance of this sacred and fruitful union, a union between 
the diligence of ever-working hands and the devotion of ever- 
praying hearts. Men of various moods and temperaments, and 
different tastes of spirituality and intellect, will be variously 
affected by the spectacle. Those of shrewd, but withal of 
secular intelligence, will think lightly of your supplications, 
perhaps even speak contemptuously of those outpourings of 
the Spirit on which, I trust, you will ever wait and ever watch 
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with humble expectancy. Those of serious, but withal of 
weak and drivelling piety, will think lightly of your science, 
and perhaps even speak with rebuke of your geometry, and 
your economics, and your other themes of strange and. philo- 
sophic nomenclature, as things that have in them a certain 
cast of heathenish innovation, prejudicial to the success, be- 
cause incongruous with the simplicity of the gospel. But 
amid these reproaches on the right hand and on the left, 
persevere as you have begun ; and whether, on the one hand, 
they be the cold rationalists who assail you with their con- 
tempt, or, on the other hand, they be the fanatical religionists 
who look on you with intolerance, continue to do what all men 
of sense and of sacredness have done before, and you will 
at length reap the fulfilment of the saying, that wisdom is 
justified of her children.” 


Having thus put his imprimatur on the system in 
language as strong as even Dr. Duff’s when the mis- 
sionary vindicated his evangelism alike against “the | 
bigotry of an unwise pietism” and ‘the bigotry of 
infidelity,” Dr. Chalmers spoke with an almost pre- 
dictive reference to his own coming scheme of Free 
Church economics, when he said, ‘* You were the first, 
I believe, to set the example of passing from parish to 
parish, and from presbytery to presbytery in behalf of 
your own cause, and it only needs to be so carried 
forward in behalf of other causes as to fill the whole 
length and breadth of the land, in order to reap a 
tenfold more abundant harvest from the liberalities 
of the people than has ever yet been realized.” Re- 
ferring to his special work of home missions as not 
a competing but a co-operating cause, he uttered a 
truth which his successors have generally though not 
always remembered: “ Our two causes, our two com- 
mittees, might work into each other’s hands. Should 
the first take the precedency and traverse for collec- 
tions the whole of Scotland, the second would only 
find. the ground more softened and prepared for an 
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abundant produce to itself. It acts not by exhaustion 
—it acts by fermentation.” And with this glimmer- 
ing of the certain glory, he a second time sent forth 
his favourite disciple and now beloved brother; refer- 
ring to “the singularly prophetic aspect, not merely 
of the days in which we live, but both of Christendom, 
that region you are about to leave, and. of Hastern 
Asia, that region of ancient idolatry whither you are 
going; for we can notice on that distant horizon the 
faint breakings of evangelical light ‘which, like the 
dawn of early morn, may perhaps increase more and 
more till the drying up of the Euphrates that the way 
of the kings of the Hast may be prepared.” 
We find this note written to Dr. Chalmers before 
the address :— 


*‘ BinsTANE BY LOANHEAD, Tuesday, 8th. 


*¢ My Dear Sir,—I thank you with all my heart for 
your very kind note of this morning. To receive 
from you anew in any form the address of ten years 
ago—the material of which became food for the white 
ants of Bengal, but the moral of which had been 
previously incorporated into my mental constitution— 
will be to me an invaluable boon.’ 

“JT am grieved to say that I had a pre-engage- 
ment for breakfast on Thursday morning, of such a 
nature that I cannot suspend it. But, if possible, I 
shall endeavour to call on you between ten and eleven 
o'clock, a.m. I cannot express the gratification; the 
comfort, the invigoration of spirit which I have ex- 
perienced in the very prospect of your giving me a 
parting address on Thursday, for. to you I feel more 
indebted, as an instrument in the hands of God, for 
the impulse that carried me to heathen lands, than to 
any other in the form of mere man. With grateful, 
affectionate regards, ** ALEXANDER Durr.” 
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Dr. Duff preached his farewell sermon to his own 
people, in the Moulin parish kirk of his childhood, 
from the text, ‘ Finally, brethren, farewell.” The 
services, Gaelic and English, lasted for five hours, and 
the crowded audience were in tears. On the subse- 
quent Monday evening he met with them again, and, 
after a short address, shook hands with the minister 
in the name of all the country people, who had flocked 
in from the vale and the hillsides of Athole. Then 
followed the living martyrdom of Indian exile, the 
parting of father and mother from their four children. 
The birth of the youngest, a boy, only a few months 
before, had been to Dr. Duff a source of new joy and 
strength at a time of depression. Parents and children 
were not to meet again for eleven long years. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
1839-1840. 


EGYPT.—SINAI—BOMBAY.—MADRAS. 


Waghorn and the Overland Route.—Dr. Duff as a Traveller.—Har- 
wich to Civita Vecchia with Cardinal Wiseman.—The Light 
Wines of France.—Syra.— Alexandria.— Muhammad Ali and the 
Church of St. Mark.—The Pyramids and Memphis:—Dr. Duff on 
the Pasha’s Misgovernment of Egypt.—Interview with the Coptic 
Patriarch.—Caravan to Suez and an Indian of the old School.— 
Dr. Duff goes alone to Sinai.—Justinian’s Convent of St. Catha- 
rine.—Greek and Hindostanee.—A Christian Sabbath on the 
Mount of Moses.—Letter to his Daughter.—Suez.—Bombay.— 
Meeting with Wilson and Nesbit.—The Differing Conditions of 
Western and Eastern India as Missionary Fields.—Comparative 
Backwardness of English Education in Bombay.—The Scottish 
Missions and Missionaries there.—Round Cape Comorin to 
Madras —A Night with Samuel Hebich at Mangalore—The 
Scottish Mission in Madras.—A Cyclone at the mouth of the 
Hooghly.—Caleutta again. 


Tue Overland Route,.a phrase which has ceased to 
have any but a historical meaning since the opening 
of the Suez Canal, had just been made a fact when, in 
the autumn of 1839, Dr. and Mrs. Duff went forth to 
India for the second time. On the ordinary roll of 
the English martyrs of science the name of Thomas 
Waghorn is not to be found. It has been left to the 
French to do justice to the memory of the man who, 
amid obstruction, obloquy and injustice ending in a 
pauper’s death, first opened the British overland route 
to India in 1830. When M. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
created the consequent of that by cutting the canal 
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between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean in 1870,* 
his first act was to erect, at the Red Sea entrance, a co- 
lossal bust of Waghorn on a marble pedestal, with bas- 
relief of the explorer on a camel surveying the desert, 
and this inscription: ‘* La Compagnie Universelle du 
Canal Maritime de Suez au Lieutenant Waghorn.” 
We have never passed that statue without a sense of 
shame—and of gratitude to the genius of the catholic 
Frenchman. In 1830, the quondam midshipman of the 
navy, who had become a Bengal pilot, sailed down the 
Red Sea in an open boat with despatches from Lord 
Kllenborough to Sir John Malcolm. He took four 
months and twenty-one days to make the journey 
from London to Bombay, because all the authorities 
except Lord William Bentinck scouted him asa mono- 
maniac; yet he beat the Cape ships of the time, and his 
voyage was pronounced ‘ extraordinarily rapid.” For 
ten years thereafter he wasted his life and his: means 
of living in attempting to convince the Company, which 
snubbed the Governor-General for sending the Hugh 
Lindsay steamer to Suez in a month; and to conciliate 
the king’s Government, which sent Colonel Chesney 
to discover a short way by the Huphrates and the 
Persian Gulf. The bluff English sailor triumphed, 
but only to see all the fruits of his victory snatched by 
the Government which had scorned him, and for very 
shame at last threw him a miserable pension which 
was at once seized by his creditors. Thomas Wag- 





* In the eight years ending 1878, the number of vessels which 
have passed through the Suez Canal has been 10,988, yielding 
eight millions sterling in dues. Of these vessels 8,007 were British, 
which paid six millions sterling out of the eight. In the last year, 
1878, of 96,363 passengers who passed through the Canal in 1,593 
ships with a measurement of 3,269,178 tons, besides the many who 
crossed the isthmus by railway, 28,339 were British soldiers and 
14,775 Anglo-Indians, or 43,114 in all. 
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horn died in the misery of debt, while the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company sent its first steamers, in 1843, 
along the path he had persistently tracked out. To 
complete the scandal, not. seven years have passed 
since his aged sisters were driven to ask the public for 
support, while the Government which had so ruined 
their brother raised a revenue of fifty millions sterling 
s year from India and paid nearly half a million in 
subsidies for the postal traffic on his overland. route. 
So it is that the Latin poet’s experience is still true— 
“Sic vos non vobis.” ‘The bees of humanity make 
honey, but not for themselves. 

When Dr. Duff resolved to return to India by what 
was, in 1839, still Waghorn’s overland route, he knew 
the story of the heroic pioneer so far, and he resolved 
to run the risk. ‘A man above the common for 
activity, energy and enterprise!” was his admiring 
exclamation then, before the eager life had been made 
a miserable tragedy by an ignorant country and an 
ungrateful Government. Hotels in Egypt, swift horse 
vans instead of camels in the desert, and a steamer 
with cabin accommodation for twelve passengers, were 
the marvellous facilities supplied by this national 
benefactor in such circumstances. Thus he had con- 
verted the nearly five months of 1830 into the month 
and a half of 1839 between London and Bombay, just 
as he pointed the road to the present reduction of the 
time to sixteen days. Dr. Duff had to find his way 
first to Bombay, at the request both of Dr. Wilson 
and the Kirk’s committee, that he might comfort and 
counsel his colleagues there after the keen excitement 
caused by the baptism of the first two converts from 
Parseeism. His most rapid course thus lay from 
Harwich to Antwerp and Brussels, south by Paris to 
Marseilles, and thence by steamer to Syra, there to join 
the mail steamer from Constantinople to Alexandria. 
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As a traveller Dr. Duff always showed more than the 
apparent restlessness of the Anglo-Indian. By reading 
and conversation with those who had gone over: his 
route, he prepared himself for the intelligent enjoy- 
ment of new lands and peoples. To the ardour of the . 
boy he added the endurance of manhood and the broad 
culture of the genial student. Nothing sacred or 
secular escaped his observation, but his letters, while 
they delighted those who were Jess travelled, fell far 
short of his conversation, under the occasional stimulus 
of cross-examination:. Then his talk was at its best, 
whether he told of the political condition of a country 
like Italy, of the benevolent enterprises of the Protes- 
tants of France and Switzerland, or of the numerous 
mishaps of a tour in the wilds of Scandinavia. 

‘We may pass rapidly over the European portion . 
of his outward journey. At dinner in the Harwich 
steamer he was attracted by the remarkable intelli- 
gence of an Hnglish: gentleman, on his left-hand, who 
showed unusual: familiarity with the lterary. and 
scientific questions of ‘the day. . They parted on land- 
ing at. Antwerp, when, on visiting the great cathedral 
to see the master-pieces of Rubens, he observed his 
new acquaintance bent almost prostrate before an 
image of the Virgin. He then. discovered that the 
attractive talker was Dr. Wiseman, already known as 
a Syriac scholar and fresh from his controversy with 
Dr. Turton in that eucharistic branch of the Tractarian 
movement from which he expected even greater fruit 
than Rome has gathered. Dr. Wiseman was on his 
way to Rome, where he had been rector of the English 
College, and was about, as bishop, to take the first 
step to the coveted position of the seventh cardinal 
whom England had seen since the Reformation. At 
Antwerp Dr. Duff observed the traces of the wealth 
created. by the flow of the trade from India along the 
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earliest overland route—by Solomon’s cities in» the 
desert, the Danube and the Rhine to the Dutch Hast 
India Company’s docks. In Brussels, “so strangely 
mixed up with the intricate web of British history,” 
. and still more in’ Paris, he marked ‘the combined 
idolatry of sense and intellect’? which more than’ ever 
attracts worshippers from every land. As he went on 
to Chalons-sur-Saone, Melun recalled Abelard to’ him. 
The wealth of the wine country through which he-was 
slowly driven suggested such reflections. as these, of 
even more significance to our own time than they were 
forty years ago :— . 

“In these countries, mantled) with vineyards, one 
cannot help learning the true intent and use of the 
vine in the scheme of Providence. In our own land 
wine has become so exclusively a mere luxury, or, 
what is worse, by a speciés of manufacture, an intoxi- 
cating beverage, that many have wondered how the 
Bible so often speaks of wine in conjunction with corn 
and other such staple supports of animal life! Now, 
in passing through the vineyards in the east: of France, 
one must at) once perceive: that the: vine’ greatly 
flourishes on slopes and heights where the soil is too 
poor and gravelly to maintain either corn’ for food or 
pasturage for cattle. But what is the providential 
design in rendering this soil—favoured by a genial 
atmosphere—so: productive of the vine, if its fruit 
become solely either an article of luxury or an instru- 
ment of vice P) The answer is, that’ Providence had no 
such design. Look at‘ the’ peasant at ‘his meals: in 
vine-bearing districts! Instead of milk he has before 
him a basin of the pure unadulterated ‘blood of the 
grape.’ In this, its native and original state, it is a 
plain, simple and wholesome. liquid, which at every 
repast becomes to the husbandman what milk is to 
the shepherd,—not a luxury but: a necessary, not an 
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intoxicating but a nutritive beverage. Hence, to the 
vine-dressing peasant of Auxerre, for example, an 
abundant vintage, as connected with his own immedi- 
ate sustenance, is as important as an overflowing dairy 
to the pastoral peasant of Ayrshire. And hence, by 
such a view of the subject, are the language and the 
sense of Scripture vindicated from the very appearance 
of favouring what is merely luxurious or: positively 
noxious, when it) so constantly magnifies a well- 
replenished wine-press, in a rocky, mountainous 
country like that of Palestine, as one of the richest 
bounties of a gracious Providence—not. to the rich 
or the mighty of the earth, but to man, as man, with 
his manifold physical wants and infirmities.” 

The sail from Chalons down the Saone took the 
‘travellers into the heart.of scenery like their own 
Scotland, but with a climate more congenial to the 
Anglo-Indian than the gloom and the grey of the cold 
North. Past Roman ruins and fairy-like villas, Rous- 
seau’s valley of Rochecardon and Lyons of martyr 
memories,—where a day of refreshing intercourse was 
spent. with the evangelical pastor, M. Cordés,—they 
were swept on by the rapid Rhone two hundred miles 
in twelve hours to papal Avignon ; thence Marseilles 
and its steamer were reached. On the calm bosom of 
the Mediterranean, the Presbyterian and very catholic 
missionary and the Roman Catholic Dr. Wiseman were 
glad to'renew their talk. The magnificence of Genoa 
+-the first: ‘ city of palaces ’—from, the sea, with the 
setting sun bathing it in gold, gave place to the gentler 
beauty of Leghorn, framed as it were in the Western 
Apennines, and that to the low land and fever-stricken 
swamps of the neighbourhood of Civita Vecchia. As 
they coasted: along the ancient Etruria, their talk was 
of the discovery of ancient urns im its hills. Here 
Dr. Wiseman was a master, and he courteously guided 
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his travelling companion to the nearest eminence 
where the treasures of ancient art had: been found. 
At the then papal port they parted never to meet 
again, the English priest to his episcopal consecration 
and cardinal’s hat in due time, the Scottish missionary 
to his turning upside down of the idolatries of the far 
Hast. 

The Marseilles steamer then called at Malta, passed 
within a hundred yards of the precipitous headland 
of Cape Matapan, and dropped anchor at Syra, the port 
of Europe which is nearest to India. The filth and 
the vice of a Levantine albeit Greek centre contrasted 
painfully with the glories of Homeric and even later _ 
days. The steamer from: Constantinople had Colonel 
Hodges, the new British Consul-General for Egypt, on 
board, and also the Rev. Mr. Grimshaw, rector of 
Bedford, and known in his day as the author of a life 
of Cowper the poet. On reaching Alexandria they 
found. that the last act of the departing Consul- 
General, Colonel’ Campbell, would be to lay the founda- 
tion stone of the first English church, of St. Mark, 
which now adorns.one corner of the great square. ' Dr. 
Duff learned that the ceremony was to be of a purely 
civil character, in this Muhammadan city,’ with its 
memories of Pantznus and Clement, of Origen and 
Athanasius, and sought an explanation of the anomaly. 
Colonel’ Campbell was a great favourite with the 
enlightened Muhammad Ali, the irresponsible’ ruler 
of Egypt. Being" religiously disposed, the Consul- 
General had felt the need of a Protestant’ place of 
worship in a city like that of Alexandria, which was 
daily becoming a greater thoroughfare between the 
West. and Hast than it had been since the time of its 
founder. Though himself a Presbyterian, he did not 
want it to be exclusively Presbyterian: he knew that 
members of all Protestant Churches would often ‘be 
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passing through and there be often detained for days. 
What he wanted was a Protestant Church on a purely 
catholic basis, so that he might freely invite any minis- 
ter of any Church to conduct divine service there. He 
had repeatedly therefore asked his friend the Pasha 
for a piece of ground, outside the walls of Alexandria, 
on which such a church might be erected. 
Muhammad Ali frankly declared that personally he 
had no prejudice on the subject, but the religious 
heads of Islam at Constantinople would resist the 
attempt. At his farewell interview with the Consul- 
General, however, he said, with a smiling countenance : 
* Colonel Campbell, you and I have always been fast 
friends. You have often greatly helped me with your 
counsel, and in other respects have done me good 
service. You know that in the Hast the custom is for 
a ruler to make his friend a present of a piece of-land, 
commonly called ‘jagheer,’ to be in perpetuity his own 
property. I want to give you a small portion of the 
space occupied by the great square in Alexandria, 
very near its centre. It is my parting gift to you, 
only you must ask me no question as to what use 
you may make of it, as that may involve me in 
official trouble. But I tell you plainly, you may use 
it for whatever purpose you think proper.” Colonel 
Campbell thoroughly understood the Pasha, thanked 
him with all his heart, and soon made. over the land 
to a committee of the Hnglish residents as the site 
of the first English church. Muhammad Ali went 
further. He could not himself be present, but he 
sent his chief officers of state and his body-guard 
to honour his friend on the occasion of laying the 
foundation stone. All the consuls, all Alexandria, 
were to be present. How could a religious service 
be attempted in such circumstances ? . 
Colonel Campbell came to see that, even in Oriental 
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eyes, the dedication of a site for the worship of God 
without the recognition of the presence of God would 
be a scandal, or a cause of suspicion. _ Accordingly on 
the 14th December, Dr. Duff--described in the Globe 
newspaper of the time as “‘a missionary of some cele- 
brity in India, who happened to be present in Alexan- 
dria—perfo: ‘ned the religious part of the ceremony, 
in which he was followed by the Rev. Mr. Grimshaw.” 
Since that occasion Dr. Yule has raised a Scottish 
church near the square, and M. de Lesseps has had his 
canal cutting blessed by prelates of all the Hastern 
Churches side by side with Muhammadan Moulvies. 
But never before or since has the Egypt of Fatimite 
caliphs and Turkish pashas heard publicly read in its 
greatest place Solomon’s dedication of the first Temple 
and the prayers of Protestant ministers from West and 
Hast. “It was quite remarkable to note,” wrote Dr. 
Duff, ‘the stillness, respectfulness, and earnestness 
with which the whole mass of surrounding Mussul- 
mans, only a few of whom could understand English, 
listened to the prayers, the reading, and addresses, and 
then quietly dispersed. . Such was the noble catholicity 
of the Protestant church, as projected. and practically 
established by Colonel Campbell.”’. In two. interviews 
with Muhammad Ali thereafter, Dr. Duff pressed upon 
the Pasha the importance, for industrial as well as 
other reasons, of attracting the Jews back to Palestine, 
for the Pasha was at the time master of that part of 
Syria. | 

By dahabich up the Mahmoodieh canal, excavated 
in 1820 by cruelly forced labour, and slowly up the 
Hooghly-like Nile of the Delta,.Cairo was reached, only 
to find that there were sixty passengers to fill the twelve 
berths of the small steamer to Bombay. This gave 
Dr. Duff a whole month, in which he not only visited 
the pyramids of Geezeh and Sakkara, and explored 
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Memphis from. the ancient. cemetery, of which Sir 
G. Wilkinson’s Arabs were busily laying bare the 
mummy pits, but carefully studied the condition of 
the unhappy fellaheen of Egypt, and afterwards went 
to Mount Sinai.. Famihar with Bengal and with the 
British financial and administrative systems, the far- 
seeing missionary formed impressions regarding the 
rule of Muhammad Ali very different from those which 
were popular at the time, but too sadly confirmed 
by the subsequent history of Egypt to the present 
hour. Indeed, having many times passed through 
the land, from the days: of the vans in the desert to 
those of the canal steamer and the new railway, we 
can find no more correct description of Egypt as it was 
than that of the Bengal missionary in 1839, and no 
more faithful account of Egypt as it is than that of the 
Bengal Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George. Campbell. 
The one unconsciously confirms the other. Both 
independently. show the. hopelessness of Mussulman 
rule under the very best conditions. — 

After :an eloquent description of Cairo, full of the 
life and colour of the. confused oriental scene which 
Parisian taste has now covered but not cleansed, and 
the exposure of a great magician whose spiritist arts 
made him the talk of the Hast, Dr. Duff wrote in the 
Calcutta Christian Observer of 1840, that the hope 
of a revival. of Egypt under the new Pasha was a 
delusion. | 

‘“That the Pasha is one of the most extraordinary 
men of ‘his age—a man of uncommon talent and 
energy of character; a ‘man, too, capable of being 
courteous and affable in the extreme—is universally 
conceded. But that he is, in any sense, the real friend 
‘ or regenerator of Hgypt, is belied by every one of his 
actions.. Self, self, self, is. with him the all in all. 
Personal fame, personal power, and personal aggran- 

18 
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dizement, circumscribe the entire horizon of his policy. 
On the details of his well-known history it :is needless 
to dwell. Born of a humble parentage at Cavallo 
in’ Albania, in 1769, he for some time acted as an 
assistant collector of taxes,’ and afterwards asa to- 
bacco merchant. Having been twice admitted to his 
immediate presence, it wonderfully struck us that his 
whole appearance still pointed very significantly to 
the lowliness of his origin. .Of middle stature, inclined 
to corpulency rather than corpulent, he exhibited in 
his countenance nought of real greatness, dignity, or 
command. Indeed, the entire expression of) it was 
decidedly of a sharp, harsh; and vulgar east; its chief 
redeeming quality ‘being its venerable beard. But 
those eyes-—were they not striking? Yea, verily ; 
such a pair of flashing eyes we never saw. It seemed 
as if their possessor could” penetrate through one’s 
bodily frame, and ata single glance read the most 
secret thoughts and intents of the heart. Still it was 
not the piercing glance of: a profound intelligence 
which mainly lightened through these eyes: it was 
rather the vivid flash of a tiger-like ferocity. Hence, 
doubtless, his favourite oath, when bent on some deed 
of more than ordinary horror, ‘ By my eyes!’ When 
he spoke, his voice hada peculiar shrillness which 
made one feel uneasy ; and when he smiled, his very 
smile‘had somewhat in it of.a'savage grin.” 

Dr. Duff showed in detail, in agriculture, in manu- 
factures, in public’ works, in commerce, in military 
discipline, and in the aggravated horrors of the slave- 
trade, that all the changes amounted to neither a 
reform nor a regeneration, but to the oriental art of 
squeezing the peasantry that the ruler might have 
a full treasury and a ruthless army. © The ‘solitary 
printing-press and polytechnic school were “in point 
ef fact, as much the mere instrument of an all-absorbs 
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ing despotism as the drill ground, the cannon ‘foundry 
or the powder mill.” Then, as all through’ the 
debasing history of his’ house, while it is, true that 
Muhammad Aliand his successors have been capable 
of. occasional. acts ‘of generosity, the remark of. their 
French panegyrist-sums up the truth :— The traveller 
sees with astonishment the richness of the harvests 
contrasted with the wretched state.of the villages.» If 
there is no ‘country, more. abundant in its ‘territorial 
productions, there is none, perhaps, whose inhabitants 
on the whole are:.more: miserable.”’, Forty years. of 
that, misery have‘slowly passed, handing it on 'in an 
intensified. form; to. a new, generation, from whom 
Christian bond-holders still demand,the pound of flesh, 
while the Western Powers are foiled in the attempt to 
keep the fellaheen’ quiet, only, let us hope, to hasten 
the.day of their deliverance., | ; ext 

o- Dr. Duff. could not bein Heypt without studying 
the most degraded of. alli Christian churches except its 
Abyssinian. offshoot, the Coptic... Very. tender. is the 
sympathy, very eager the hope, which he expresses in 
its case. Then the only missionaries in all Hgypt were 
Messrs. Lieder and Krusé, the former and his wife long 
the .benefactors.of its, people,.and the’ friends of, all 
Christian travellers. .who sought them).out. . Now 
American | Presbyterians. like Dr. Lansing, as well as 
others, have done: in Cairo, and, from Ramlelh to. the 
equator, 'the same) work among: Copts and Arabs , that 
Dr. Duffthad been doing among Hindoos.and Muham- 
madans.: | ‘‘ Roused by recollections’ of faded; glory, we 
felt. moved with a burning desire to know how, life 
could’ be rebreathed into the-shrivelled skeleton of so 
fruitful: and.so noble a mother of churches,’ wrote 
Dr... Duff.) The Patriarch, professing tobe the 
apostolic successor of St. Mark, had been. conveyed 
from’ hig. convént to; the chair. of. the, Evangelist. by 
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the soldiery of the Pasha for consecration! Dr. Duff 
sought an interview with him, that he might urge 
the gradual establishment of a college like: that in 
Calcutta—a scheme since most successfully carried 
out by the Americans. He and Mr. Grimshaw were 
conducted to the audience chamber by the’ Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 0 oe : ; 
_ “There the Patriarch, a dark-complexioned, venerable 
old man clad in his ‘pontificals, was seated in oriental 
style to receive us... Having explained the. anti-popish 
character of the doctrines of the Churches of ‘England 
and‘of Scotland aswell as of other Protestarit denomi: 
nations,and having referred’ at some length to’ the 
original prosperity ‘and subsequent decline ‘and per- 
secution of the Church of Egypt, we expressed’ our 
deep regret at the obscuration of their’ light, jour 
sympathy for their past and present sufferings, and 
our earnest’ concern for their restoration to more than 
primitive excellence. The Patriarch admitted that 
niany: grievous’ errors had formerly ‘crept’ in; that 
much “deadness still continued 'tobenumb, and much 
darknéss:to overshadow them; and’ that’ there «was 
need for ‘the infusion of new” life and) new" light. 
When, in making this admission, he’ pointedly reférred 
to the sufferings of their martyred fathers; he seemed 
greatly moved, and- melted into tears.) What ‘then was 
to be done towards a revival and: a ‘re-illumination P 
Might ‘not, it was asked, ‘might: not’ the Bible be freely 
circulated;‘not ‘inthe Coptic, which “was a dead lant 
guage studied by few, but inthe! Arabi¢) which; read 
by numbers, was ‘understood and spoken by: all? 
Without qualification or® reserve the’ Patriarch | de- 
clared that it’'might; adding, with emphasis,” that 
whatever else might be alleged against his Church, 
this at least had never ceased to be one of its’ distine 
guishing characteristics, viz., that:the: Bible: should ba 
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held. as) the ultimate standard of appeal: in articles.of 
faith; and that to it, through any intelligible medium, 
the laity and the priest,should, all alike, have. the 
right of .unrestricted:.aecess.,, Again, it. was asked 
whether, | in: order. to,aid (in. reviving and) diffusing 
a knowledge of Christian: doctrine, tracts. or! small 
books in ‘the’ form of extracts: or selections from. the 
most celebrated fathers of: the Alexandrian! school, 
who are’ ‘still regarded . with profoundest. veneration 
by the Copts: themselves, might not. be, compiled, trans- 
lated, and distributed among’ the’ people, or introduced 
into seminaries of education ? | Without hesitation the 
Patriarch—smiling with evident delight. at our respect- 
ful recognition of ‘names! which have‘reflected honour 
on the Christian Church—replied, that; there could, be 
no’ possible objection ‘to such a measure, yea, that he 
would. consider such. tracts. and books an invaluable 
boon. |. The subject of -raising. or )rather ‘new-creating 
a standard of: instruction for; the clergy next occupied 
the main: part of conversation., _ Not, to arouse the 
fears and, suspicions of, an ignorance so profound, not 
to tear up by the roots! a, plant. so\sapless and feeble 
by sudden: stretches of innovation, it was asked) in 
the) first instance, whether a seminary might’ not. be 
established, in «which candidates for «the, ministry 
could pass through a systematic course of theological 
tuition, making) the Bible itself the great text-book, 
and selections from. the. most venerated of the fathers 
important auxiliaries, superadding, with a view to the 
expansion! of the;mind by an enlargement of the range 
of ideas, a’ course of instruction in geography and 
general. history, ancient and )modern, placing the 
whole system under the patronage and supervision 
of a committee’ composed of the Patriarch himself and 
other leading members of the: Coptic community, to- 
gether with the English missionaries, and ,entrusting 
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the latter with the entire practical and professorial 
duties of the proposed institution ?' After much initial 
explanation, the Patriarch eventually signified his own 
acquiescetice in’ some such scheme: He accordingly 
announced his consent’ and sanction that: Mr. Lieder 
should forthwith prepare in writing a well digested 
syllabus of the projected plan, to: be“submitted form: 
ally to himself and ‘his ‘council’of bishops’ and’ présby+ 
ters for their united approval and ratification; and 
that, when approved of and ratified; an authenticated 
copy thereof, signed by the Patriarch and’ sealed with 
the patriarchal signet, shouldbe furnished: to ‘the 
missionaries, to be by them forwarded ‘for the ‘satis- 
faction of the British Churches; ‘with ‘a ‘view to secure 
and guarantee their countenance’and support.’ After 
replying ‘to, many other ‘questions relative to | the 
present doctrines, discipline’ and° ceremonial of “his 
Church; and after thanking us for the ‘interest which 
had been manifested ‘in’ its re-invigoration ‘and pros: 
perity, the Patriarch rose up and solemnly pronounced 
his - benediction, “subjoining; with tearful - eyes “and 
quivering lips which betrayed:deep emotion} the ‘simple 
but devout aspiration: ‘If we “should never: meet 
again in time, my prayer is) that. wes may méet» in 
heaven,'before the throne of) our’ common! Lord! and 
Saviour.’ ”? ATOM Offs 2 & dquont3 . ) 

For the expedition from Cairo to’! the peninsula of 
Sinai a party of five Mnglisly gentlemen offered ‘to join 
Dr. Duff. At Alexandria he had engaged’ an assistant 
at the British'Consulate, who was master of the popular 
Arabic. ‘The sheikh of the tribes of ‘the Sinai range) 
happening tobe in Cairo, was secured as guide of 
the caravan, Mr. Lieder making the necessary con- 
tract. “Hach of the six travellers:had three camels; 
for himself, for the’ tent and for ‘the ‘provisions. _ 
One was' a Madras ‘civilian;:whose ideas of comfort in 
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the desert: proved to be those of the most luxurious 
nawab that’ Theodore Hook or Thackeray ever satir- 
ised. © The .route was the most southerly, from ‘old 
Memphis to Jebel Attaka, believed by the scholars of 
that day to have been.the line of the Exodus, just as 
the latest scholar, Brugseh Bey,* would now send tlie 
Israelites north through ‘the Serbonian bog: . Before 
sunrise on the morning after the first encampment in 
the desert, when all were up for a frugal. breakfast 
and early start, the nawab was heard shouting: for 
his gridiron, and then for chops. He was pacified 
with difficulty,’ but: only: to call an early shalt for 
‘tiffin,’ or luncheon, in the blazing sun. Next day a 
sandstorm threatened to engulf the whole party, and 
the unhappy gourmand demanded to be led: back to 
the joys of the Waghorn hotel in Cairo. | He was forced 
to’ proceed, but’ his troubles were not yet at an end. 
On ‘the following morning, after the misery of the 
sand, he called for water. Dr. Duffs: description of 
the scene used to be most. amusing.» “For . what 
purpose?” “ Why,” said the nawab, ‘‘to have a,bath, 
for this state of things ‘is simply intolerable.”’: His 
associates tried to persuade him that it was: vain to 
expect water for such’a purpose. Then it was that he 
coolly asked for‘one or more of the. hogskins in which 
water for culinary purposes was carried, though, as 
‘the skins had not been sufficiently tanned, the water 
by that time had got’ the colour of London :porter ! 
Yet being the only water available for necessary uses, 
no part of it could be given up for the luxury of a 
bath. The civilian was still unsatisfied, and could not 
be quieted. » At last it occurred to some one to call 
the sheikh. ‘Phe look of the Arab’ was’ one of perfect 
id Bill wy earns te worm ody at) eeewat wicidesB. 
* 4 History of Egypt under the Pharaohs derived entirely from the 
‘Monuments. By Henry, Bragsch Bey... 1879. J 
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astonishment. He eyed the Sybarite from head. to 
foot as if his eyes would penetrate his very body. At 
last when the.explanation was fully given, the’ sheikh, 
instead of a formal reply, looked somewhat con- 
temptuously at the ‘gentleman, put both his hands 
down into the deep sand, took: up a: handful, rubbed 
his fingers with it, and looking steadfastly atthe 
Englishman, said with great. emphasis: ‘‘'That, sir, 
is the water of the desert!’ The result. was that, 
from Suez, Dr. Duff alone went on to Sinai, while his 
companions returned to Cairo, not however without 
having exacted from the sheikh a new pledge, drawn 
up by the English vice-consul then just established at 
Suez, to bring back in safety the foolhardy missionary ! 

The silence of the desert of Sinai for the next fort- 
night proved a time of refreshing to the spirit of the 
solitary traveller, as he passed from the toils of the 
West to the labours about to be renewed in India. 
Bible in hand, he rode day. by day along the track of 
the children of Israel; as they had marched, noting 
the wells, the palm-trees, the acacias, thé camel tracks, 
and the desert landscape. As he left the Red Sea for 
the great plain at the foot of the Mount of the Law, 
he followed the eastern central route and returned. by 
the south-western, that he might:cover a8 much ground 
as possible. It was evening. when he came to the 
outer border of the great platform of the wilderness of 
sandy rock. The rays of,the setting sun fell slantingly 
on the stupendous masses of grey granite which form 
the Sinai range, as it stretches for forty or fifty miles 
along the sea and rises to a‘height of between 8,000 and 
9,000 feet. To his imagination the sight was that of 
a mighty fortress on fire, of blazing battlements and 
flashing towers. On the morrow at sunrise, while the 
ground was still bound: by frost, the disintegrated 
granite seemed a mass of orient pearl and gold, and 
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the plain looked as if :strewed with the manna ftom 
heayven,. which melted away as the sun rose-in- the 
sky. Since that time, many a. scientific explorer 
and, finally, the Ordnance Survey have revealed the 
physical appearances of the wilderness of the wander- 
ings, only; to leave the question..of the actual peak 
from which God talked with ‘Moses.as..unsettled as 
ever... Dr. Duff's experiences,’ as often told to-his 
children and grandchildren down to -his. last years, 
have. an interest of their own. Zug 

The broad. valley running along) the north, side, 
opposite the eastern portion of the Sinai range, is the 
Wady es-Sheikh. . The wady runs’ eastward for some 
distance, then turning to the south it enters the centre 
of the great range, and proceeds westward. to ‘the 
foot. of Jebel. Musa, the traditional Mount’ Sinai.* 
‘This undoubtedly, Dr. Duff used to say, is:the route 
that, would be pursued by any great. caravan or large 
company of travellers, and’ more particularly by such 
a host as that of, Israel... From the central point in 
the Wady es-Sheikh there is a pass which rises on the 
right to..a considerable. elevation, and runs straight 
to. Jebel Musa. , Following this, Dr.-Duff was struck 
by the appearance of the precipitous mountains on 
both sides. It really looked as if the: mount ‘some 
time or other had been. cleft asunder. As’ he as- 
cended, the,,mountain air became: exhilarating inva 
way scarcely to be conceived. When the summit of 
the pass. was reached, a lofty, perpendicular conical- 
looking mountain, suddenly rose up some’ miles in 
front...._Immediately the whole of. the) Arabs» dis- 
mounted and began to shout out, ‘Jebel Musa,” 


nas Dean Stanley’s map of the traditional Sinai, in his Sinai and 
Palestine: (1860), best illustrates Dr. Duff’s experience in 1840, and 


Dr. Wilson’s in 1843. 
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* Jebel Musa,” “ Jebel Musa,” showing the veneration 
they had for the mountain. Then the’ traveller entered 
‘on a very remarkable gently sloping plain, the slope 
being downwards to. the foot of the mountain, but the 
surface as smooth as if it had been artificially pre- 
pared. Here was a plain quite capable of holding the 
entire encampment of the Israélites, for it should 
never be forgotten that their ordinary tentage must 
have occupied very little space, somewhat like that of 
the Arabs now. This plain seemed a gigantic nest in 
the centre of the mountains, for all round ‘on every 
side 1t was bordered by craggy precipices.' The soli- 
tude was profound,’ reminding him’ of the ‘perfect 
stillness of a well-kept Scottish Sabbath.’ Proceed- 
ing onwards he reached the base of a high peak. 
en the first thing which astonished him was the 
literal truth of the’ Scripture passage which speaks of 
the mountain that might be touched, and; when the 
law was given with such awful solemnity from ‘its 
summit, declares how means were used to prevent the 
people from touching it. As a native of’ the’ Gram- 
pians, he had been. wont from infancy to gaze at and 
climb mountains.'\'Then when he read this in «the 
Bible about: Mount: Sinai, he wondered what it meant ; 
for if any: one had told him, as ‘a youth, of any 
Scottish ‘or Grampian mountain that it might be 
touched, or that means might be taken to prevent its 
being touched, he would at once have inquired—for 
instance of ‘Schehallion, Ben Lawers, or Ben-y-gloe— 
‘Where is ‘the beginning of the mountain 2” Now 
when: he saw: Mount Sinai itself, the literal truth of 
the whole description flashed upon him. 

A mile or two up the wady, on the east side of the 
mounéain, is. the celebrated convent, Justinian’s St. 
Catharine, ..He had left .Suez..on Monday morning, 
and it was Saturday forenoon when he reached Ce 
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convent. The stately building is an irregular fortress, 
with apparently no entrance into it. For the sake 
‘of protection from the Arabs it is surrounded by a 
massive wall, forty feet hich. In the centre of the 
eastern wall was a cupola, with a windlass inside; the 
ordinary rule was, when strangers appeared there, to 
Jet down a bag to receive any communication from 
parties known ‘to the superior, who: might accredit 
their character and ‘position. When ‘Dr. Duff left 
Cairo there were six who intended to visit the convent, 
and they got from the’Greek Patriarch the requisite 
‘order. | But here was only one traveller.: The supérior 
demanded an explanation from the sheikh.’On that 
Dr. Duff was hoisted up into the convent, and was 
fairly installed as a guest in all:that:is left of what 
‘was once the great episcopal city of Paran, and. a 
mountain of Greek hermitages to. which pilgrims 
flocked from all parts of the Christian Hast. 

‘How to communicate intelligibly with the superior 
and the monks was the Indian missionary’s first diffi- 
eulty:’ They were ignorant of Latin, but their: first 
evening service, followed by a reading of. the Gospels, 
suggested to Dr. Duff that» he should try Greek. 
After he had been taken round ‘the traditional sights 
of the convent, including the legendary: site of the 
burning bush, he visited the » superior, who was 
walking on the terrace. Having heard of: the convent 
‘garden, every inch of the soil of which had been carried 
from Egypt-on camel-back; Dr. Duff said to him, “ You 
have a garden,” using the word paradeisos. To him, 
‘examining the little spot, the superior said;.‘* You-are 
‘going to “Ladle as the Patriarch’s secpitiea tes stated. 
“Yes,” said Dr. Duff, “I am returning to it.” “Do 
you speak the Indian language, ‘then ?’”» » In India,” 
‘Dr. Duff replied, “there are many languages.” On 
‘this the superior sent for a monk who had. spent 
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several years in India, and the man came into his 
presence exclaiming, ** Bahout, bahout salaam, Saheb.” 
The familiar’ Hindostanee’ thenceforth became. his 
medium of communication! ‘The old monk was a 
Russian by birth. As a pedlar he had ‘worked his 
way through the great Khanates of Central Asia and 
Afghanistan to the Punjab, and thence had gone as 
far-as Calcutta, where he had resided for some time. 
Such wanderings are still not unusual on the part of 
semi-Hastern races at a low stage of civilization like 
the Russians, and of our own hardy Muhammadan 
and Sikh merchants. Sikhs and Hindoos: of Western 
India have been settled in St. Petersburg; there are 
traces of them in the marts along the Danube, and we 
have met them in recent’ years at the Nijni Novgorod 
fair on the Volga: Not long ago the Government of 
India was sorely puzzled to find heirs in the Punjab 
for the enormous fortune left by a. villager who had 
thus found his way to wealth in the Nevski Prospekt. 

Having set his heart on climbing to the top of) the 
Mount of Moses before the sun rose on the coming 
Sabbath, Dr. Duff persuaded his new friend, in spite 
of all dissuasions, to call him in time and give him 
a younger guide with food that he might there spend 
the day of rest and worship. Excited by the prospect 
he could not sleep, any more than Tischendorf when, 
four years after this, that scholar spent Whitsun morn 
on the peak of Jebel Musa, during the. memorable 
visit when his casual discovery of forty-three leaves 
of the Septuagint among the waste paper. intended 
for the oven of the convent, led to his discovery of 
the only complete Uncial MS. of the Bible. Descend- 
ing from St. Catharine, which the Ordnance Survey 
places at an elevation of 5,020 feet, while Jebel Musa 
rises to 7,359, the impetuous missionary mounted up- 
wards with a speed that alarmed his guide. The 
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summit was reached just before the sun’s first rays 
heralded. his approach, always rapid in the south, and 
the sky was clear without a cloud. Dr. Duff’s: heart 
was filled with gratitude to God -for the favour’with 
which He had’ thus visited him. While the monk 
vainly ‘displayed the contents of his wallet, the travel- 
ler was gazing at the first red ray of light which shot 
and then streamed over the whole range, turning’ its 
peaks for the moment into a succession of glowing 
furnaces. Then rose the glorious luminary of day ‘in 
all the fulness of its majesty, calling out from the dark 
waste, of mountains the infinite variety of tints and 
colours. There he.penned this letter to his daughter, 
one of twelve which he wrote to dear friends in 
Scotland from the same spot :— 


‘‘TOP OF Mount SINAI, 
“Sabbath Morning, 12th January, 1840. 


My Dearest R »— Did you ever expect. to 
get a letter from papa dated ‘Mount Sinai’ 2—a letter 
written on the very top of that extraordinary moun- 
tain on which’ Jehovah once came down, amid thun- 
derings, and lightnings, so that the thousands. of 
Israel were affrighted, and Moses himself. exceedingly 
quaked! .And yet so it is.. Here I am on a Sabbath 
morning, on the 12th January, about sunrise—when 
perhaps you and your sister and brothers are scarcely 
out of bed. And amid all the wonders of that most 
indescribable scene around me I have not forgotten 
my dear children, or the guardian friends that surround 
them:, Yes, this very moment. I have finished reading 
aloud the 19th and 20th chapters of Exodus,—but oh 
in what a different voice from that in which they were 
uttered upwards of three thousand years ago; and 
have just now risen from the naked granite peak, on 
which I knelt to implore the Lord for a blessing—to 
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pray that the law might be my schoolmaster’ ‘te 
bring me to Christ; and in my prayer, rest assured 
that you and sister, brothers and other friends, were 
not forgotten. No; the remembrance of ‘you all has 
been'sweet to mé. .May the Lord lead and guide you, 
in ‘grace and in’ truth, to know and to do His a 
will! 0 

~: “Tleft Cairo in company witht some gentlemen’ for 
Sinai. We followed:the:route of the children of Israel 
as recorded in’ Hxodus, through’ Succoth,. Etham, 
Pihahiroth to the: Red» Sea—to the memorable spot 
where Jehovah divided the waters of ‘the great deep 
to afford a safe: passage to His chosen people: We 
‘could ‘not cross on dry ‘grownd, so we travelled north- 
ward to Suez, where my companions, from fatigue or 
faint-heartedness in traversing the desert, resolved to 
proceed no ‘farther. So, in the society of an Arab 
sheikh, or chief of a ‘tribe, and a few Arabs, with 
camels, etc., | advanced alone along the eastern border 
of the Red ‘Soa into ‘the ‘great and terrible wilderness ;’ 
passed the bitter fountain of: Marah—whose waters’I 
tasted and found as bitter and undrinkable’as ever; 
‘passed: Elim, where there are ‘still wells‘ and palm- 
trees; came to the spot where the Israelites next 
encamped by the sea shore, and so on'to the base and 
top of Sinai, where I now am: 

“But you may say, ‘What, papa, climb’ a mountain 
on Sabbath!’ Yes, my dear; think for a moment: ‘Tn 
Kdinburgh, where there is a chenely it would be wrong 
not to: go there to worship: with the rest of »God’s 
people. But here there is no ‘church—no church 
within hundreds of miles, in which I could worship. 
Now you know that God'is ‘not confined to temples 
made with hands.” He is a Spirit, and is to be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. He -is everywhere to 
be found, and: may everywhere’ be worshipped. “Our 
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Saviour often went apart to a mountain to pray}. so 
this morning I retired: to the summit of Sinai to hold 
communion with my God, and to remember im prayer 
those.that are dear to me. I never had such a church 
before; for this is the church where Jehovah Himself 
proclaimed ‘the law to the thousands of Israel. And 
the very rocks now surround me that quaked: and 
shook at that: mighty voice. Oh may’ we all. find 
refuge from the thunders of Sinai beneath the shadow 
of the Cross of Calvary ! boride 

“This isa ‘solemn spot! This is a solemn day! 
And never in my life did I before read the fourth 
commandment with such: peculiar emotion! ~‘ Re- 
member the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.’. I hope, my 
dear children, that you strive to obey this and other 
commands ‘of the Lord. .Attend submissively to the 
instructions of. those who are over you; pray that 
God Himself, by His Spirit, may make you more able 
to obey. . . Your affectionate papa, — . 

. «* ALEXANDER Dorr.” 


Several ‘times during that memorable day did. Dr. 
Duff read aloud, amid the awful silence of the mount, 
the Ten Commandments: To him the desolation and 
the barrenness around marked the blighting influences 
of sin, the hopeless state of man ‘under the law which 
condemns. ‘In desire he turned tothe mount in Jeru- 
salem where the great Sacrifice for sin was offered, 
and ‘heaven was opened for the Pentecostal effusion 
which is yet to bless the whole earth. ‘The law was 
givenby Moses, but grace and truth came ‘by Jesus 
Christ;” the words he had first joined the monks of St. 
Catharine in reading, rang’ in his ears as his guide took 
him to the’ legendary spots where since Justinian’s 
days it had been taught that Jehovah passed by re- 
vealing the skirts of His glory, while’ farther: on the 
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Arabs show the footprint of Muhammad’s dromedary 
on the night-journey from Mecca to Jerusalem. Like 
every traveller before and since, down to the: purely 
scientific members of the Ordnance Survey, :Dr. Duff 
returned from his -fortnight’s study of: the natural 
features of the peninsula of Sinai strengthened in his 
conviction of the truth of Holy Scripture. He was 
invigorated: by the: air of the desert: at that season. 
His only mishap was: his being thrown from a camel 
and stunned for a time. 

The: little Bombay steamer arrived ei Suez the 
morning after his return, with the news; then as now 
eagerly! looked for, of the progress of an evil policy in 
Afghanistan. Sir John Keane had ‘marched: up. the 
Bolan Pass to the capture of Kandahar and Ghuznee, 
where the young lieutenant ‘of Engineers who had 
forced the gate was his. old. companion, Durand. But 
till he learned this: Dr. Duff had: doubted whether there 
might be a British, India to, go. to, so.fatal did the 
policy which sacrificed Dost Muhammad seem to all, 
save to the council of Lord Auckland, and the Cabinet 
in which Lord Palmerston, was. the’ foreign ' secretary 
and Sir J. ©. Hobhouse, president, .of the Board, of 
Control.. But there was a practical’ question of’ more 
importance for the moment—how to secure a. passage, 
Dr. Duff happened to be the first’ to meet the purser, 
who advised him to go to the office at once and’ pay 
his money. This the missionary refused to,do because 
the day was the Sabbath. Had. not. the purser | re- 
spected his ‘conscientiousness, and himself secretly 
become. responsible ‘for. the passage-money, Dr. and 
Mrs. Duff would have been left ‘in’ Hgypt for another 
month. ‘I have secured for you the best cabin,” said 
the purser, “next to that occupied by the Commander- 
in+Chief.”’ 

When: early in Betiityy 1840, isi Suez steamer 
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‘entered the harbour ‘of Bombay, Dr. Wilson was waite 
ing to receive Dr. and’ Mrs, Duff, whom» he.at. once 
installed in what was then the: centre of. all’ his 
operations, the mission-house -of Ambrolie,,, The: two 
missionaries to Western and Eastern. India, from the 
Scottish border and, the .Grampian -highlands, from 
the Universities of Edinburgh and St..Andrews respec- 
tively, met for the first time.» Robert Nesbit, too, was 
there;‘and Dr. Murray Mitchell who,had.not long. be- 
fore arrived from Aberdeen. All were still young men: 
Wilson was just’ thirty-six, and, Duff was,nearly thirty- 
four years of :age. Their experience of, India. had not 
been the same, for they had been separated by distance, 
by race, by language, and even by. social differences 
more widely than France from Russia. :., Like a bracing 
wind fromthe north, Dr. Duff; brought with himjall the 
news of national.and ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, 
++of the widening gap in the: Kirk, | of; the work. of 
Chalmers and :the toil. of Welsh, ofthe, devotion of 
Gordon and, on the other side, of the: kindly zeal. of 
Brunton ; of the coming men like Guthrie and Candlish, 
some of whom’he had. vainly summoned to. higher 
-work in the Hast; of the missionary spirit of, presby- 
teries and congregations all over Scotland, soon.to, be 
checked for a time by internal: disruption, but only 
to burst forth:in home and colonial and’ educational 
movements as: well as foreign missions, along’ the 
‘lines first) marked out, as'Dr:,Chalmers had. said, by 
Duff himself. Nor was the talk only of Scotland, for 
the’ Calcutta missionary had:visited Bombay to consult 
about that new mission from the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland'to which he had given a mighty impetus 
after Wilson had invited it to the Krishna-desolated 
lands of Kathiawar. 

‘Dr. Duff embodied his month's experience of. Bom- 
bay, and Poona ina long letter’ which. his Church 
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published as a complete: narrative of travel.» : The 
pamphlet of ‘thirty-six pages forms .an artistic picture 
of Western India, its physical aspects, its varied races, 
its different civilizations existing harmoniously side by 
side‘under the shadow of the (Ghoiddian Government, 
its proselytising and‘ other benevolent: agencies, and 
especially its Scottish mission and missionaries. |) The 
report, written ashe doubled Cape Comorin: on the 
way to Madras‘and Calcutta, has:a peculiar value from 
the contrast which it suggests rather than works out 
between the conditions of Western and: Hastern India 
as’ fields for the agencies: of Christian ‘philanthropy. 
‘The reproach is often too well founded that, amid the 
vastness ‘and ‘variety: of: India and its peoples; the 
foreicn resident.‘ becomes so enamoured of his own ~ 
presidency or province as to do injustice to:the others 
of which he is' more ignorant. Hence the conflicting 
statements and opposing ‘evidence: of | officials’ and 
settlers ‘who’ have been twenty ‘years ‘in: India and 
speak “the language.” Like even the greatest. philo- 
sophers, they are wrong only in what they deny; while 

more or less right iin whad they assert. \Of this weak- 
ness there is little trace in Dr. Duff’sireport., He was 
too well travelled, too scrupulously fair: for that. ..A 
quarter of a century after his visit .we found. his 
representations proportionately: true.as between the 
natives’of the more imperial and superstitious Bengal 
and those of the less caste-bound:and more & chntinaneidll 
Bombay.: Liao 

In Western Tndlid: the shall comunity oF Focare 
free from caste and aggressive in their progress as 
having’ been long oppressed, formed a more) remarkable 
element of the population in 1840 than; ‘since the 
commercial development caused by the United States 
civil war, has since been, relatively, the case... The 
settlement of the land reyenue sim: leases, directly be- 
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tween the’ Bombay Government and the cultivator, 
. and the lapse of rent-free tenures, did not foster the 
creation of such a‘ body of zemindars, or great and 
generally’ absentee landed) proprietors, as ‘those who 
crowd native Calcutta. ‘The temporary nature of the 
Bombay tenure has further proved fatal to the growth 
of prosperity ‘and ‘of thrift, and* has developed: the 
shocking agrarian demoralisation revealed by \ the 
Deccan’ Riots Commission. Had’ the land ‘revenue 
‘settlement of Bombay only been made permanent with 
the cultivators, it would have ‘created prosperous and 
loyal millions of peasant proprietors, able to ‘withstand 
famine; free to attend to and value education and 
Christianity, and enabled in’ time to yield in’ indirect 
taxation far more than the periodically increased land- 
tax which now keeps them on the margin of starvation. 
‘On the other hand, the mistake vay tied in’ Lower 
Bengal of applying the financially sound and equitable 
principle of permanence of tenure not to the cultivators 
-but to their lords, some hereditary:and some meré tax- 
‘collectors, from whose exactions moreover’ they were 
not protected till 1859, when it was’ too late’ to alter 
society. The knowledge of the revenue officials of 
India has never been equal to their benevolence. 
Hence, for want of a Von Stein, the British Govern- 
ment, with the best. intentions,. has created and. is 
periodically intensifying the only serious dan ger to the 
stability of its rule and to. the self- deupdapitng growth 
of civilization. This did not escape Dr: Duff's eye 
when he wrote of the main bulk of the inhabitants of 
Bombay, the Hindoos :—As the ryotwaree system pre- 
vails—that which regards the ryot, the actual cultivator 
of the soil, as oem a, possessory right therein, and.as 
directly amenable to all the fiscal and other regulations 
of Government—there is no large and powerfal body 
of landed proprietors, corresponding to’ the zemindars 
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of Bengal. . From these and other causes united, there 
is’ a. very marked difference indeed in the‘ outward 
temporal. circumstances..of Hindoo society in Bombay 
and in. Caleutta. Most. of the! avenues to ‘worldly 
eminence being blocked up!or preoccupied | by ‘enter- 
prising strangers, and most of the impellant motives 
to great ‘secular. exertion’ being cut, off, the. Hindoo 
community of Bombay seems. stricken with a languor 
and apathy,«a. poverty and mediocrity, a, diminutive 
weight and influence, a want of general. activity) or 
zeal for. improvement, which form a perfect contrast 
to. the wealth, and power, and splendour, the liveliness, 
and energy, and, restless. spirit of temporal) ameliora- 
tion, which'characterize the great, Hindoo. merchants, 
bankers, zemindars, and. rajas. of: Calcutta.” .; Since 
that was written, trade and cotton manufacture have 
-attracted the acute intellect of the Maratha’ Brahmans 
and ‘the keen) capital-hunting scent, of the) Goojarat 
Jains. But, this 1s, still, true, to, some, extent, of. the 
effect. produced on, public instruction by such  con- 
ditions. |; Dr.,Duff is describing his visit. to the Govern- 
mént Elphinstone Gollsge and schools :— 


‘In the schools thers are at present about 500 pupils ; 3 in the 
collegeabout.adozen.. In passing through the different classes 
it was impossible not to’be struck with the sparkling intelli- 
gence in the countenances of the youth. Yet none of the more 
‘advanced have begun to exhibit that freedom from prejudice, 
and that fearlessness of inquiry, which, ten years ago, youth of 
somewhat the same standing largely manifested in Calcutta. 
What are the causes of the difference?. Some. of. these may 
be latent ; others are obvious enough. First, the desire for a 
superior English education is of later growth at Bombay than 
at Calcutta; and even now it is not so ardent and widely 
diffused in the former asin the latter. The local ‘government 
has not done nearly so much to create and encourage the 
desire as that) of Bengal. \.Besides, one grand stimulus wag 
wanting in the west, which operated with great potency in 
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the east. In the west, Persian, the language of diplomacy, was | 
not, as in the east, also the language of the civil and criminal 
courts—the vernacular tongue being from the first adopted. 
In the east it gradually became obvious to all thinking minds 
that‘ an anomaly so preposterous as the administration. of 
justice through a medium alike foreign to rulers and ruled 
could not, in the nature of things, be long perpetuated. It 
seemed the demand of reason that’ the language of one or other 
of the parties concerned should be substituted. In either case 
—Persian ceasing to be the language of polite literature and 
of converse in cultivated society—English must take! its place. 
Hence it was that a strong sense of self-interest, operating on 
shrewd forecasting minds, gave an early impulse to the study 
of English. in Calcutta, which, in like intensity, could not be 
experienced at Bombay. Accordingly, while in the latter 
place the aggregate number, in seminaries of every description, 
receiving anything really’ entitled to the name of a. good 
English education, scarcely amounts to a, thousand; in Cal- 
cutta it exceeds five or six times that sum, though the popula- 
tion at the utmost.is not.more than double. But at Bombay, 
as elsewhere, the English tide has now.fairly ‘set in; and 
nought can arrest its progress till it overflow the land, 
Secondly, from the more recent and limited character of 
evangelistic, educational, and other operations at Bombay, it 
is at least ten years behind Calcutta as regards the general 
relaxation of unthinking bigotry, the general tendency. of 
indurated hereditary prejudices, towards a state of fusion and 
incandescence, and the consequent general preparedness for 
change. Nursed and nurtured in a,state of society so uncon- 
genial to mental freedom of inquiry, the young men naturally 
present a more hostile front of resistance to the direct influences 
of the new truths offered for their acceptance. This, however, 
is a cause the force of which will be yearly diminishing. 
Thirdly, im the Bombay Government seminaries, a’ prepon- 
derant share of attention has hitherto been’ bestowed on the 
polite, the mathematical, and the physical sciences, to the,com- 
parative disparagement and neglect of the mental, moral, and 
economic. _ Now, the former, addressing, as they chiefly do, 
the imagination, the memory, the understanding or ‘ faculty 
judging by sense,’ and the speculative reason, are not calcu- 
lated to produce the same varied influential practical convice 
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tions, or to! awaken the same ‘bold and ‘stirring activities of 
inquiry, as the latter; whose very objects are the powers and 
capacities of the immaterial soul, as well as the duties, rights, 
privileges and relationships of man, viéwed.as a member of 
human society and a'denizen of the moral universe. A, more 
vigorous graft, therefore, of the latter on the Bombay’ Govern- 
ment institutions, would be: a decided improvement. Still, as 
it is in the hundred metropolitan institutions, the noblest, most 
fruitful, and most enduring of all sciences would, be: wanting— 
and that is ‘knowledge of Jesus Christ and Him crucified.’ 
Until it be admitted, for the sanctifier and regulator of all 
other knowledge, man’s life is, after all, treated practically as 
nothing better than a meaningless riddle; and his destiny. as 
nothing higher than that of the ‘ brutes that perish.’ ” 


The Church.of, Scotland’s: Mission, in both Bombay 
and: Poona, was suffering under the:combined triumph 
and alarm caused by the conversion of the’ first two 
Parseés who had accepted Christianity. “The Parsee 
convulsion, like the shock of a moral volcano, has 
more or less affected every province of missionary 
labour... It has laid an arrest on the friendly inter- 
course. which began, to. subsist between the members 
of the mission and, many ofthe more influential. of 
the: native community... It drove into alienation and 
desertion the young’ men’ educated.\in Government 
seminaries, who had been induced’to. attend Dr. 
Wilson’s former weekly lecture, and Messrs. Nesbit 
and Mitchell’s private evening classes. It greatly 
affected the attendance on, the services in the ver- 
nacular languages. It broke. up certain departments 
in connection with female education... It almost ‘anni- 
hilated, for a time, the English Institution—reducing 
at’ once the number of pupils from two hundred and 
sixty to fifty—and removing the whole of the Parsee 
youth, by far the most advanced and promising of the 
number. Yet, in the midst of all these depressing 
and disheartening calamities, did. our brethren betray 
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either faint-heartedness or despondency ? No! § Strong’ 
in the Lord, and in the power of His might,’ they still’ 
prayed, and laboured; and persevered.” 

i Very precious were the.sympathy and the counsel 
of Dr. Duff at this time. Of Nesbit, his-old St. 
Andrews companion, he’ wrote, ‘With commanding 
talents of an intensive rather than discursive character, 
there is no subject on which he is led: to’ concentrate 
his powers which he: is not ‘sureto master in a style 
of surpassing superiority. Hence, as a philosophical 
linguist and practical Marathee scholar, he is generally, 
allowed tobe unrivalled.’? After descriptions of Dr.: 
Wilson’s ‘scholarship, the fruits of which hé)enjoyed in 
the study of the Cave Temples, and of. his influence in 
society, native and: Huropean, Dr. Duff thus. testified 
to his wisdom in the battle for toleration: “* Dr. Wil- 
son, who took the lead in the whole proceedings, 
conducted himself throughout with a manliness _ of 
Christian. energy which must for ever endear him to all 
sincere friends of the» missionary enterprise.’ How 
the gréat Bombay missionary valued this visit he has 
told in a remarkable letter of the 28th February, 1840.* 
Of Panwel, where they parted in apostolic fashion, 
after reading the 20th chapter of the Book of the Acts 
and prayer, he wrote: ‘ My memory- will often visit 
the hallowed spot whence we moved asunder.” These 
were the closing ‘words of Dr. Duff’s report‘on Bombay 
and Poona:— ©. | 
«Intensely occupied were the days which I spent at 
both—in visiting ¢ducational. and other institutions ; 
in witnessing» miscellaneous missionary operations; in 
eliciting all manner of information which might present 
tomy own mind something: like:a topographical. chart 
of the existing state of things; in addressing, lectur- 
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ing, and ‘preaching; in holding converse with my 
brethren, individually and collectively ; in freely cans 
vassing, reviewing, and comparing ‘all past proceedings 
connected with: the Mission, at’ home and abroad; in 
frankly soliciting and ‘communicating ‘suggestions as 
to the future. Sweet and pleasant was the personal 
intercourse with my respected brethren; very sweet 
and very pleasant is the remembrance of it’ now. 
Dearly beloved before for ‘their’ works’, sake, they are 
now dearer than ever, from the felt experience of their 
worth. We met.and we parted of one spirit and of one 
mind; not merely as children of the same Father, 
redeemed through the same blood; and partakers of 
the same inheritance of grace; but of one spirit and 
of one mind:as regards the essential principles, modes, 
and prospects of missionary operation in India.” 

The only communication between the western capital 
and ‘the metropolis of India then was by teak-built 
sailing vessels ‘round the peninsula: ». Dr. and Mrs. 
Duff were’ the only \ passengers. | Now, Mri W.-Mac- 
kinnon has called into’ existence the second largest 
fleet of. steamers, which carry’ the. traveller rapidly 
and ‘touch at every port on the wide-stretching coasts 
of Southern Asia and Eastern Africa, from Singapore 
and’ the Java ‘islands reaching: to Australasia, along 
the shores of ‘India, Persia and Arabia to Zanzibar. 
Hugging the picturesque coast. of Malabar, the ship 
passed native town and feudal castle, pirate:stronghold 
and ‘busy harbour; ‘till, leaving Goa to the north, it 
dropped anchor:for a day and night at Mangalore in 
the; Canara county of Madras. This: once dreaded 
roadstead of Hyder Ali, scene of alternate Portuguese 
intolerance’ and Mussulman ferocity, of. General 
Matthews’s victory and of the East India Company’s 
treaty with Tippoo, had been occupied by the. self- 
denying Basel missionaries: in 1834, It has been ever 
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since their greatest as it was their earliest Christian 
settlement, having now some 1,200’ church members 
out. of, the more than 6,000 gathered in at other 
stations... In. Hebich, the afterwards famous and 
somewhat eccentric German -then — stationed there, 
Dr, Duff found a friend of) kindred spirituality and 
earnestness. . With him and his’ colleagues’ the 
Scottish missionary spent the night in delightful con- 
verse* till within, an hour of the dawn. F requently 
afterwards did Samuel Hebich recall the talk of that 
night,t.especially to the many sepoy officers and 
civilians of the Hast India Company, whom his fear- 
less appeals. and holy. self-denial led to Christ. Mr. 
Finlay Anderson, the assistant collector who received 
the Basel brethren in) 1834, still. survives to help in 
every good work for the, people of India.: This was 
Hebich’s last year in Mangalore, where he’ had laid 
the spiritual foundation of the Tooloo church, and 
left among ,others Dr. Moegling, to civilize not only 
the Canarese but the recently annexed Coorgs from 
Mercara asa centre, . 
_ Cape Comorin—too low to’ be seen save where the 
Western Ghauts abruptly end some miles inland—and 
Ceylon were then successively rounded, when the ship 
came to anchor in the swell of the Madras Roads 
for five days. _ These days were busily spent in an 
inspection of the Mission, and in stirring addresses to 
both natives and Europeans. Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Johnston, fruit of the General Assembly addréss ‘of 





»* So, long after, Dr. Norman Macleod inspected the allied Ger- 
man Mission at Calicut, and recorded the “‘ very encouraging re- 
sults’’ of which he wrote: “These, being connected with education 
as well as preaching, are the more likely to be permanent! ”’ 

+ The German Memoir of Hebich, of which an English transla- 
Jation appeared/in 1876, contains no reference to this meeting with 
De. Duff. 
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1835, had organized out of the St. Andrew’s school, 
opened by the Scotch chaplains in Madras in’ that 
year, the nucleus of what has since become the great 
Christian College of South India, representing all the 
evangelical missions there. Just three years before, on 
the 3rd April, 1837, Mr. Anderson had begun the new 
Institution in a hired house‘in Armenian street, with 
fifty-nine Hindoo youths. His early success, in the 
baptism of highly educated Hindoos who became 
missionaries to their countrymen, had, as at Calcutta 
in 1830, and Bombay in 1839, so alarmed the native 
community as to. produce this remark, ‘ Some of our 
best youths have been forcibly carried off or withdrawn 
against their will.” Yet, when on Monday, the 20th 
April, Dr. Duff visited the infant college, this was his 
impression :—‘ It was’ wise on the part of Mr. Ander- 
son and his coadjutor to make the Bible itself—as in 
Bombay and Caleutta—not only the principal book of 
the Institution, but to bestow upon the teaching of it 
the largest’ measure of their time and attention, so 
long as this could be done without oecasioning that 
desertion of pupils which the more successful prose- 
cution of general literature and science in other native 
seminaries must inevitably insure, if there’ be Hot a 
correspondent progress in such studies in the Mission 
seminaries. And certainly in the Bible department, 
which has been chiefly cultivated, there is much, very 
much, to excite admiration, delight and thanksgiving 
to God. Nowhere have I met with young men of the 
same age and standing who evinced a more intelligent 
grasp, a more feeling comprehension, of ‘the divite 
truths which they had learned from God’s holy oracles. 
In some cases, there is every reason to believe that 
vital and saving impressions baye begun to be made. 
And even should all be renounced in a day, what has 
been done will not, cannot be lost. Talk and dream 
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who will of not being able, directly and formally, and 
in the home sense, to preach the gospel in our Indian 
mission seminaries, I do most solemnly aver for myself, 
that. never, never, when addressing an audience’ of 
fellow-Christians'in my native land, ‘had’ Ia more 
sensible: consciousness’ of reaching the understanding 
and the heart than I experienced when pouring’ out 
my soul on the theme of man’s lost and ruined state 
by sin, and of man’s redemption through a ‘crucified 
but Divine Redeemer, in presence of. the assembled 
youth of the General Assembly’s Institution, Madras.” 
On the other side, we have ‘this official record by Mr. 
Anderson of the visit of the founder of the Scottish 
missionary system in the East >‘ He left an impression 
behind him on the minds: of our youths which nothing 
will ever efface. It was quite thrilling to see how he 
set them on fire by the truths which he exhibited to 
them in touching and graphic figures, with an energy 
of manner altogether his own. Their bright eyes 
seemed to say, as they sparkled with delight, ‘ This 
man loves the natives, especially native boys.’ ”’ 

Dr. Duff had been delayed on his outward tour too 
long for himself, if not for the work he had todo. He 
reached the pilot ground at the mouth of the Hooghly 
at very nearly the same advanced season as on the 
occasion of his first arrival.in Bengal. Again did 
the rotary storm seem to defy his advance. ‘The sus- 
picious calm of a hot May evening, following a lurid 
sunset, warned the captain to be ready. Before mid- 
night the cyclone burst upon the ship with savage fury. 
Lashing themselves to the cuddy hatch, the captain 
and his officers sat ready to cut down the mast should 
the vessel drift to the shore. For twelve hours the 
whirlwind raged, with a violence which was set off by 
a hideous and sometimes ludicrous contrast. An 
officer who had joined the ship at Madras, whither he 
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had returned from leave in the. colonies, and who soon 
after fell.one of the thirteen. thousand butchered amid 
the snows of the Khoord Kabul. pass, had an Australian 
parrot which he had diligently taught... Ever and anon 
in the pauses.of the blast, and continuously as)if con- 
tending. with it, the. bird, was heard to shriek, now: de- 
fiantly, now pathetically, ‘‘ There’s, nae luck aboot ‘the 
house’ whan our gudeman’s awa’!”’ . The» Malabar 
teak of the ,Bombay-built vessel . withstood the wind 
and the waves, and. the course of the cyclone finally 
drove it out to comparative safety. in ‘the open ‘sea. 
After a, voyage from Bombay of nearly seven weeks, 
Dr. and Mrs. Duff. were received under the hospitable 
roof ofthe. nephew’ of Dr. Patrick \Macfarlan, of 
Greenock, who was chief magistrate of: Calcutta, 
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, Disasters. 


Lorp Av¢KtANnp had’ been Governor-General for four 
years ‘when, for the second time, Dr. Duff landed ‘at 
Calcutta. Apart from contemporary history, his ap- 
pointment to the most responsible’ office under the 
British Crown forms the most scandalous instance ‘of 
the sacrifice of thé good of the people of India and of 
the peace of ‘the Empire to the intrigues and the self- 
seeking of political parties. “India is so far outside of, 
so high above,'the level of purely party politics, that 
it used ‘to be true that its governing and commercial 
classes left: Whig and Tory prejudices behind them. 
Even the purely British officials who, as Governor- 
General, governors, and law: member of council, owed 
their appointments to partisan considerations among 
others; were generally raised by the very elevation of 
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their duties to the disinterested and philosophic level 
which looked only at the good of India. From the 
high vantage ground of a Governor-General’s seat, 
the purely domestic questions which cause the rise 
and fall of ministers in England often look petty in- 
deed. It may be accepted as an absolute test which 
marks off the really able statesmen among the nine- 
teen Governor-Generals from; thexfew whom history 
despises, that the former in every case acknowledged 
first their duty to India; the latter, their selfish gra- 
titude to; the party which sent them out.; Against 
rulers like Warren Hastings, Lords Wellesley and. 
Hastings; W. Bentinck and Dalhousie, Canning and 
Mayo, we have to set Cornwallis (the second time), 
Amherst. and Auckland, not to mention the living.» 
William Eden, a younger son of a Durhain baronet, 
and a barrister. who.entered political life, was created 
Baron Auckland for negotiating a treaty of commerce 
with France. His successor rendered services. to the 
Whig» party of a less evident:kind, and in 1830 Lord 
Grey gave him a seat in the Cabinet. When’ sick- 
ness sent Lord,W. Bentinck home after an adminis= 
tration of nearly eight,:years, the Court of Directors 
would ‘not allow. the most. brilliant servant they had 
had since Warren Hastings, to fill the seat. which he 
occupied proyisionally, because; his ,honesty ,had_ been 
equal to his ability, . They. were. willing to see the 
Honble., Mountstuart Elphinstone appointed,. but he 
had had, enough of :office as Governor of Bombay 
and he. declined, the. high. honour. On this the Tory 
ministry. selected Lord .Heytesbury,. who drew the 
usual allowance for. outfit, made. the ‘indispensable 
speech about peace, at the Albion, and had taken hig 
passage to Caleutta... But just. as, under. somewhat 
similar circumstances, George. Canning gave place to 
Lord Amherst, and died Premier of. Kngland, 80 Lord, 
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Auckland was sent cut instead of Lord Heytesbury. 
The Melbourne ministry took, office in April, 1835, 
with Byron’s friend, Sir John Cam Hobhouse as Pre- 
sidént of the Board of Control... Refusing their con- 
fidence to the Tory, Governor-General. designate, the 
Whig ministry, which was to hold office for six years 
and a half, sent, out Lord Auckland to the seat which 
Bentinck had made more ‘illustrious than. ever, and 
for which Metcalfe and Elphinstone were better fitted 
than even he; - In a word, ‘the British Government 
had once again jobbed the appointment, and the whole 
‘empire was to suffer the consequence, in. the military 
-disasters, the financial losses, and—greater than both— 
the political consequences in 1857 of the first, Afghan 
war. Sir, John Cam Hobhouse, made. Lord Broughton 
for the iniquity, found in Lord Auckland the .tool 
and in Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, the 
confederate who. enabled that reckless, blinded. official 
to boast of ithe deepest stain on.the page of Hnglish 
history, “It was I that did it.” 

The: best. thing that. George, the second Lord 
Auckland, did was to take to Calcutta and Simla. with 
him his two clever sisters, one’ of whom, Emily, in 
her journals, not to mention her novels, has:Jeft us 
‘unconsciously the most vivid picture of | the Governor- 
General’s weakness of character. . Ifto her ‘‘Up,The 
Country,” and the book which more recently followed 
it, we add Sir John Kaye’s picture of the unhappy. 
fainéant pacing the verandas of Government House 
-at night as he brooded over the horrors of the Ghilzai 
‘massacre which made him sleepless, we may form some 
idea of the man who, between Hobhouse:at home and 
Macnaghten by his side, blindly let the empire drift 
down the dark current of a policy of, which he never 
approved, but which party prevented him from fairly 
considering and resolutely refusing to Carey out, Any- 
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thing would have been better than this drifting, but 
on ind was the curse against se the prophéd. cried 
in vain. 

It was the Governor-General’s vacillation—ending, 
as is generally the case, in weakly following the evil— 
which brought Dr: Duff into conflict with Lord Auck- 
land: | The missionary had set out to return to Bengal, 
grateful to his Excellency for the terest which he and 
the Honble. Misses Eden had shown in the Institution 
during his absence, by frequent visits and ‘occasional 
prizes.’ As a rule the Hnglish settlers, and above all 
the Christian ministers in India, are loyally on the side 
of the Government there. They are roused to demon- 
strations against it only by ‘some such departure — 
_ from’ principle as Lord Ellenborough’s, or. evidence of 
‘incapacity to understand the gravity of the crisis as 
Lord’ Canning’s advisers showed in 1857. \Up'to the 
disasters of 1842 Lord Auckland—who had been made 
an earl in reply to the opposition of the Court of 
Directors and to the universal public opinion which, 
‘then as since, condemned his policy—was personally 
respected for his amiability. His advisers liked a 
Governor-General whom they could lead; the public 
appreciated the social attractions of his court: Those 
who estimated an-administration by a higher standard 
even praised him for legally completing what his  pre- 
decessor had begun in the Act of November, 1837, 
- which abolished Persian as the language of the courts. 

But another question of still’greater importance to 
the people had come down to him. Lord W. Bentinck’s 
Government had, in 1835, decreed that English should 
be the language of the higher public instruction— 
finally, as it seemed. Still the formal approval of the 
Court of Directors had not been communicated: Not 
only was Lord W. Bentinck out of office, but’ Dr. Duff 
was far away; and of their coadjutors, Metcalfe was in 
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Agra, while Macaulay and Trevelyan were'soon to go. 
The defeated orientalists saw their opporttnity with 
the new and weak Governor-General.’ They ‘resolved 
to get rid of the reform of March, 1835, by a'side-blow. 
Mr. Thoby Prinsep and the Berigal Asiatic Society led 
the assault. Mr. Colvin, the private secretary, was 
neutralised or so far talked over as to seem ‘to con: 
sent to the undoing of that which he had ae 
urged. | 

From 1836 to 1839, the renewed controversy between 
the Orientalists and Anglicists went on in the form 
of a dispute as to the proportion of public funds to be 
assigned to each. ' On the 24th November, 1839, Lord 
Auckland signed, at Delhi, a minute which is remark- 
able among Indian state papers for its bad style and 
worse reasoning. The contrast to Macaulay’s and 
Duffs hs arate The minute professed to be a 
compromise of a dispute in which there could be no 
concessions by what was'true to what the Govern- 
ment had officially allowed to’ be false and therefore 
unworthy: of ‘being propagated by the public funds. 
But the defeated Wn glist were not to be found, save 
one. Mr. Marehindn! though rather a vernacularist, 
raised his solitary voice against the reaction in the 
weekly press. ‘ The minute itself no sooner appeared 
in an official blue-book, fifteen months after at had 
been written, than Dr. Duff criticised it in a series - 
of letters to’ Lord Auckland which appeared in’ the 
Christian Observer. Mr. Marshman, though ‘grateful 
‘to the Governor-General for ‘his personal support of 
vernacular schools, did not spare the weak amiability 
which had‘ led his Excellency to apply “the spirit of 
compromise amongst var ying opinions”’ to a contro- 
versy over vital principles. The’ orientalists he 
described, in 1841, as “a few elderly gentlemen of 
the ancient regime, who rather dislike the spread of 
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knowledge as a dangerous innovation than hail it with 
generous confidence as the means of national regener- 
ation ; who, if compelled by the spirit of the age. to 
sanction education at all, must use every endeavour to 
restrain it to the’ absurdities and. logomachies of the 
dark ages... «.,When'a_ retrograde movement. is 
made merely to. quiet.a few superannuated European 
gentlemen, and. extinguish, their, already expiring mur- 
murs, we confess it passes our comprehension. 
What will be gained by their reconciliation, or to what 
will they be reconciled ?.”’ ee 

The evil which the minute had secretly attempted 
to do. was twofold. It reversed. the decree of Lord 
W. Bentinck by restoring the stipends paid to natives 
to learn Sanscrit and Arabic books which their own 
learned men neglected where they did not teach them 
far more effectually in the indigenous ‘Toles’ or 
colleges... Thus error, was again endowed, while true 
oriental research was hindered, ; And the: minute 
finally shelved the plan for the improvement. of ver- 
nacular schools and teachers which Lord W. Bentinck 
had appointed Adam to submit: Lord Auckland be-: 
came the victim of what. was afterwards scouted by 
his successors as the filtration theory—the. belief. that 
if only the higher classes are educated with the public 
money, the millions of the people who contribute that 
money may be left in their ignorance. till the know- 
ledge. given to their oppressors. filters down to them. 
Seriously, that continued to be the fact, if not the 
theory of the Government in Bengal, at least, for the 
thirty years from Lord Auckland’s minute to the time 
when Sir George Campbell was made, Lieutenant- 
Governor. of the province. 

Dr. Duff did, well to be angry, for his experience 
and. his foresight anticipated the mistake. ~ Lord 
Auckland thus became, not only the foe of a righteous 
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policy beyond the frontier but the reactionary enemy 
of the people of India. But’ for him the vernacular 
side of the reforms of Duff and Bentinck would have 
become a reality long before the present Earl of 
Derby’s despatch of 1859 on the subject issued in the 
Duke of Argyll’s action, through Sir George Campbell 
in. 1870. Happily Lord Auckland. was too feeble even 
to stunt the already vigorous growth of the English 
side of these reforms. So, taking Wordsworth’s lines 
as his introduction, Dr. Duff thus began the corres- 
pondence. ‘The language now reads as fine irony, since 
a few brief months were to reveal the incapacity of 
Lord Auckland and his: Government, at home and on 
the spot, with its miserable results. | But, early in 
1841, Dr. Duff used such language, as the whole press 
of the time did, in all good faith and loyalty. Had 
not Baron Auckland just been made an earl for his 
apparent successP : 
“Oh! for the coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this imperial realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation on her part to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey; 

Binding herself by statute to secure | 

For all the children whom her soil maintaing, 

The rndiments of letters; and to inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth.” 

“My Lorp,—When the Governor-General of India has 
recorded his sentiments on a great national question,; and 
when these have been rapturously responded to by so many of 
the councillors, the judges, the secretaries, and the leaders of 
public opinion, it may be deemed presumptuous in a Christian 
missionary to lift up his voice at all; more especially should 
that voice, however feeble, seem to mingle as a note of discord 
amid the fresh fuli gale of popular applause. And so it would 
be, were the question exclusively one of mere worldly policy. 
But when it is found to be ove which, in its essential bearings, 
concerns the souls fully as much as the bodies of men, affect- 
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ing the interests ,of eternity not less than. those of time, the 
Christian missionary must not; dares not be silent, even if 
his voice should be uplifted against kings and governors and 
all earthly potentates.. When the honour and glory of his 
Divine Master and the imperishable destinies of man. are in- 
volved, the ambassador of Jesus can brook no dalliance with 
mere human greatness, or rank, or power. In the spirit of St. 
Basil, in the presence’ of the Roman prefect, he is ever ready 
to exclaim :—‘In all other things you will find us the most 
mild, the most accommodating among men; ‘we carefully guard 
against the least. appearance of haughtiness, even towards the 
obscurest citizen, still more so with respect to those who are 
invested with sovereign authority ; but the moment that the 
cause of God is concerned we despise everything.’ 

“Tn the influence of policy and arms, you are, my lord, at 
this moment, the first man’ in Asia. ‘Speak but the word for 
peace or for war, and that word will speedily cause itself to be 
felt from Ceylon to Bokhara, from the Kuphrates to the Kianko. 
Thus planted on an eminence which would make most men 
giddy, it is no small achievement to have so maintained the 
equilibrium and balance of the mental powers, that, amid ‘the 
blaze of conquest and the echoes of victory, you could have 
paused to indite a calm dispassionate dissertation on edu- 
cational economics. But does it follow that the first man in 
Asia, in policy and arms, must also be the first.in the depart- 
ment of intellectual and moral husbandry ?) This may be; but 
all the probabilities are against it. 

“That the author of the immortal work on ‘The Conduct 
of the Human Understanding’ should be the author of the 
equally immortal ‘Thoughts on Education,’ is nothing 
strange. The intellectual habit from which the former pro- 
ceeded formed the best possible discipline and preparation for 
the production of the latter.. But that the intellectual habit 
from which resulted the celebrated Simla ukase on British 
policy in Central Asia should prove the best discipline and 
preparation for inditing a Delhi minute on national education, 
would be passing strange. Who that has studied the human 
mind, or attended to the lessons of past experience, could 
reasonably expect Lord Auckland to be equally at home— 
equally great—in both? When the first statesman in Asia 
steps aside from his own towering eminence to grapple with a 
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theme that is wholly foreign to, and incompatible with, his 
general habits, he must reckon it no disparagement if of him it 
be recorded, as of Newton and of Brown in-similar circums 
stances, that he has gone out as another man! — Still, as the 
Commentary on Daniel will be perused because it is the pro- 
duct of the author of the ‘ Principia,’ and the poem of the 
‘Paradise of Coquettes’? will be -read because it claims the 
same paternity as the lectures on ‘The Philosophy of the 
Human Mind,’ so will the Delhi: minute on native education 
obtain: currency and favour because it is the offspring of a 
politician and statesman who is at the head of the most power- 
' ful empire.in Asia. And as, in the cases. of Newton and of 
Brown, the splendour of their great, their immortal works, 
is apt, from the blending of association, to shed and diffuse 
a portion of their own lustre over the kindred but inferior 
progeny of the same minds; so will the dazzling renown of 
the present Governor-General of India, as a statesman, be sure 
illusively to communicate a share of its own brilliancy to a 
production which otherwise might soon have sunk into’ obli- 
vion ;—a_ production which is remarkable chiefly for ‘its 
omissions and commissions—remarkable for its concessions 
and its compromises—remarkable, above all, for its education 
without religion, its plans without a providence, its ethics 
without a God!” 


Having reviewed the whole controversy in Lord 
W. Bentinck’s time,! very much in the tone of his 
‘ New Era of the English Language,’ Dr. Duff comes 
to this conclusion in his first letter :— 


“Here are two systems of education, directly opposed to 
each other, and absolutely ‘contradictory in their entire sub- 
stance, scope and ends, Reviewing these two systems, Lord 
W. Bentinck, with the straightforward bearing of British 
manliness and British courage in the spirit which fired the old 
barons of Runnymede, and with the decisive energy of uncom- 
promising principle, thus pronounced his decision: ‘ Regard- 
less of the idle clamours of interested partisanship, and fearless 
of all.consequences, let us resolve at once to repudiate altogether 
what is demonstrably injurious, because demonstrably false, 
and let us:cleave to and exclusively promote that which is 
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demonstrably beneficial, because demonstrably true.” Review- 
ing the very same system, my Lord Auckland, with what looks 
very like the tortuous bearing of Machiavellian policy, in the 
spirit of shrinking timidity which heretofore hath compro- 
mised the success) of the best laid’ schemes, and with the 
Proteus-like facility. of temporizing expediency, thus enun- 
ciates his contrary: verdict: ‘ Fearful of offending any party, 
wishing to please all, and anxious to purchase peace jat any 
ptice, let. us,—dropping all minor distinctions between old and 
new, good and bad, right and wrong,—let us at once resolve 
to embrace and patronize both, and both alike :— 


‘Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine babetur.’ 


“In a word, ‘ Let us,’ says Lord W. Bentinck, ‘ disendow 
error and endow only truth.’ ‘Let us,’ replies Lord Auckland, 
‘re-endow error, and continue the endowment of truth too? 
A decision so wholly at variance with every maxim of truth 
and righteousness, a decision so utterly repugnant to the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age, what valid plea, what plausible grounds 
can be adduced to justify? Justify! It-surely must scorn all 
justification as. impossible, and any attempt at justification as 
the most ludicrous farce.. But seeing that vindication is im- 
practicable, does it not admit of some palliatives ? If palliatives 
there be, they may be summed up in a single sentence; viz., 
that it was most kind and amiable to soothe the expiring 
sorrows of the superannuated remnant of the race of orien- 
talists, who, like the owls and the bats, have such a special 
affection for the dingy and the dismal edifices of hoar antiquity; 
and who, like these lovers of darkness; are ever ready to break 
forth into strains as doleful as the notes of a funeral dirge, 
when the crazy crevices in which they have so long nestled are 
threatened with extermination! Most kind dug amiable ‘we 
admit all this to be! But, beyond this admission, where are 
we to look for grounds of palliation ? 

“These words are penned in the full assurance that with 
your lordship and councillors they will not have’ the weight of 
a feather. So let it be. Here, your lordship is everything. 
Here, politically and civilly speaking, your voice is all but 
omnipotent. Speak but the word, and thousands are ready to 
shout, ‘It is the voice of a god!’ Speak but the word, and 
thousands more are ready to fall down and wor ship whatever 
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idol or image you may be pleased to’ set up. Here, on the 
other hand, the humble missionary, in.a worldly sense, neither 
is, nor desires to be, anything. . Let him but speak the word, 
and lo, itis the voice of a fanatic! . Let him but. give forth his 
warnings, and lo, they are treated with supercilious, scorn or 
branded asa, grand impertiuence. But, my lord, I must 
remind you that the greater the power, the more tremendous 
the responsibility! I must also remind ‘you that—apart from 
the solemnities of the greati assize. to which’ the noble and the 
mighty will be summoned, without respect: of persons, along 
with the poorest and the meanest of the land—there is, even 
here below, another tribunal, of a different frame and texture 
from that of an Asiatic time-serving, favour-seeking com- 
munity, at whose bar the appeal of a gospel minister will be 
heard as promptly as that of the noblest lord. There is a 
British public, and above ‘all, a religious public in Great 
Britain, which heretofore hath been moved, and. may readily 
be moved again, by the addresses, and expostulations of a 
Christian missionary. It was the righteous agitation of this 
public which wrenched asunder the bars of prohibition to the 
free ingress of Bibles and heralds of salvation into India. It 
was the righteous agitation of this public which accelerated 
and insured the abolition of the murderous rite of suttee. It 
was the righteous agitation of this public which foredoomed 
the ultimate severance of official British connection with the 
mosques and temples and idolatrous observances of this be- 
nighted people. And rest assured, my lord, that as certainly 
as the rising sun chases away the darkness of night, so certainly 
will the righteous agitation of this same British public even- 
tually wipe away, as a blot and disgrace, from our national 
statute book, that fatal act, by which your lordship has restored 
the Government’ patronage and support to the shrines and 
sanctuaries of Hindoo.and) Muhammadan ‘learning with all 
their idolatrous, pantheistic and. antichristian » errors ! A 
surer prospect of earning the garland of victory no Christian 
missionary -could possibly desire, than the opportunity of 
boldly confronting, on a theme like this, the mightiest of our 
state functionaries, in the presence of a promiscuous audience 
of British-born free-men, in any city or district, from Cornwall 
to Shetland. His march would be that of one continued con- 
quest. ‘The might and the majesty of a great people, awakened 
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to discern the truth and import of things as they are, would 
increasingly swell his train. And, from the triumph of in- 
domitable principle in Britain would emanate, as in times past, 
an influence which would soon cause’ itself to be felt in the 
supreme councils of India, and thence extend, with renovating 
efficacy, through all its anti-religious schools and colleges.” 


In the second: letter, with consummate art as well as 
fairness Dr.’ Duff takes out of the minute and holds up 
to eulogy all of it that he can justly praise. Especially 
does he thank the Governor-General for at last carry- 
ing out his own recommendation of 1834, to promote 
true oriental scholarship by ‘‘a separate grant for the 
publication of works of interest in the.ancient literature 
of the country, to be disbursed through the appro: 
priate channel of the Asiatic Society.” “He corrects 
the mistake which would build the pyramid ‘of national 
education on its apex, beginning’ with the college, 
going on afterwards to the secbudary school, and 
leaving the millions withont primary schools. He tells 
what. John, Knox. and. his. associates did for. Scot- 
land in-1560... He'urges that the same means. which 
the Scottish Paelidadentt then decreed be adopted by 
the Indian Government, in levying’a school cess on the 
land-tax, as a road cess had even then begun to be 
raised. “So might a permanent education fund be 
established, propor tionate to the wealth and population 
of each province, by ‘the surrender in return of one 
per cent. of the revenue on the part of the revenue 
receivers for educational purposes.’ Well might sucha 
sum, or one hundredth part of their immense revenue, 
be pronounced the very minimum amount that India 
sunk, depressed, benighted India—has a right'to ex: 
pect or demand from ae rulers for securing one main 
ingredient of the panacea of her intelidetual. moral and 
sagial maladies.’’?, Such a cess was raised first. in Bom- 
bay, and then by the late Harl of Kellie in a district 
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of Central India, till now it is exacted all: over India. 
But: it is not the revenue receivers who pay it.’ Rather 
‘have cesses of ‘all kinds, of which that for’ schools is 
the least, been added to: the periodically © increased 
land-tax,* till the burden of the’ long-suffering culti- 
vators is greater than they can bear. | 

‘The third: letter arraigned: Lord Auckland and his 
advisers at the bar'of universal reason, as spiritually 
guilty in‘ their education schemes ‘of what’ looks 
hke treason against the majesty and sovereignty of 
the God of providence; of the cruelest) wrong to the 
souls and immortal destinies of \thousands”’ of their 
Indian fellow-subjects. \ After a very practical exposi- 
tion of the fact, ever since pressed upon the Govern- 
ment of India in vain, that it stands alone of all the 
world in'the suicidal attempt to support by public 
taxation an official system of education which jealously 
excludes religion of every kind and the sanctions of 
morality, Dr. Duff.thus. closed: ‘‘ For, the substantial 
justice of , the: charge I appeal—not. to the religious 
public -of Great Britain alone—but to the recorded 
verdicts of the Russells of England, the Cousins of 
France, the Falcks of Holland, the Altensteins of Ger- 
many and all the greatest.and most celebrated states- 
men of ancient and modern times !” 
_. The appeal remained, unheeded by the Government 
till 1854... The concession then solemnly made by the 
present Lord Halifax:and by: Lord Dalhousie, to the 








* In theory, half the net produce of the land is left, on the system 
of thirty years leases, to the cultivators. Year by year cesses have 
been imposed, till the State takes sixty per cent. and the peasant 
receives only forty. The latest impost is that of a cess to be 
“solemnly,” “religiously,” set apart as a reserve for the famines 
which the periodical increase of the land-tax provokes. This new 
burden has no sooner been paid for the first time than it has been 
uscd to carry.on the second Afghan war. 
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effect that the State would adopt the English position 
of giving grants for secular education and retiring 
from its functions as a direct schoolmaster whenever 
the public would take its place, ‘thas’ never been carried 
out.. As a commentary on Dr. Duff’s appeal in 1841, 
on the broken pledge which he secured in 1854 from 
Parliament, on the alarm of Lord Northbrook in 1875, 
on the censorship of the native press in 1877, and, on 
the annually increasing political, as well as moral and 
‘Spiritual danger of the system, we, may cite this ex- 
tract, made confidentially to one of Lord \Auckland’s 
“successors in 1872 by the Home Department which is 
charged with the imperial direction of public instruc- 
tion, in) India:— 


- “That most remarkable feature :in Indian education, the 
religious neutrality of the Government, is no doubt a relic of 
_the extreme apprehension which prevailed in 1793, and whether 
its original declaration was a wise one or not is far too deep 
and many-sided a question to be discussed: here.. We must 
accept the fact’as we find it. But itvis, I believe, absolutely 
without. precedent or parallel elsewhere, besides being entirely 
opposed, to the traditional: idea of education’ current in. the 
Hast. In Europe, it is almost an axiom that the connection of 
any State system of education with religion is not the mere 
result of tradition ;* ‘it is an indissoluble union, the bonds of 
which are principles inseparable from the nature of education.’ 
This is admitted almost universally. Even the French system 
is religious, not in the sense in’ which all European systems | 
profess to be more or less so, in inculcating the precepts of a 
certain universal and indisputable morality, but in inculcatin g 
morality in the only way in which the masses of mankind will 
ever admit it, in its connection with the doctrines of religion. 
‘In Holland, primary instruction was decided in a much debated 
law to be designed to train ‘to the exercise of all Christian 
and social virtues,’ while respecting the convictions of dis- 
senters. In Switzerland, religion stands on the same footing 








* Public Education, by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, p. 290. 
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as reading, writing, grammar and arithmetic, as a fundamental 
part, of; the scheme...In Germany, generally, religion. still 
forms,;as it~has always done, the first and. staple subject of 
the elementary school, and the religion of the master must be 
in conformity with that. of the ‘majority.of his. pupils... The 
American system, while ‘repudiating all doctrinal. or dogmatic 
teaching, provides everywhere for the regular daily reading of 
the Bible and for prayer. . And, lastly, the framers of the 
Enelish Education Act, 1870; have been able.to assume as a 
matter of course that every elementary school would be con- 
nected: with a recognised religious denomination, and - that 
Government aid | she therefore, be offered -to all alike for 
secular education only.‘* ) 

“In India, not only is there no religious teaching of any 
kind in Government schools, but even the aided schools under 
native managers are generally adopting the same principle. I 
believe this result was never anticipated, and I am sure it 
requires attention. ; Looking to the rapid_growth of our educa- 
tional system, and to the enormous influence for good or evil 
that a single able and well educated man may exercise in this 
country ; and looking to the dense but inflammable ignorance 
of the millions Brodd us, it seems a tremendous experiment 
for the ‘State to undertake, and in some provinces almost 
monopolise, the ‘direct training of) whole generations above 
their own creed, and above: that sense of relation to another 
world upon which, they base all their moral obligations ; and 
the possible evil is obviously growing with the system. It is 
true that things go smoothly and-quietly, but this is attained 
by ignoring not only the inevitable results of early training on 
the character and the great needs of human nature, dipeblally 
in the East, but ‘by also ignoring the ‘responsibility which 
devolves on the Government that assumes the entire’ control 
of direct education ‘at all. .-If, therefore, while fanaticism is 
raging around, there isa calm. in our, schools and colleges, it 
is an, ominous and_unnatural calm, of impossible continuance, 
the calm of the centre of the cyclone. 

-“ The subject is one of extreme difficulty, that grows with 
the consideration devoted to it. Of course it is out of the 
question to recede in any degree from the pledges of the past. 





| ® Mr, Gladstone’s speech, Hansard, vol, CCIL., p. 267. 
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And ‘it is probable that the evil is less serious in primary 
schools where the instruction given does not: necessarily’ de- 
stroy religious belief, whereas. our higher: instruction. does. 
Therefore, although the State may “establish vand': maintain 
primary schools where no local effort is forthcoming, it would 
still seem very desirable that it should retire as: rapidly and as 
completely ‘as practicable: from the entire: control of all: direct 
instruction, and especially higher instruction, and leave it to 
local management to be encouraged by the State, and aided 
in conformity with the English principle which, without any 
interference in’ the religious instruction imparted, practically 
insures. by the constitution ofthe local: boards: that: some 
religious instruction is regularly given.” 


We shall see this vital. question coming. up again 
and again to the very close of Dr. Duff's life, when, as 
he lay a-dying, his memory went back-'to this’ conflict 
with Lord Auckland, and he longed that his life might 
be spared, if only to fight till he won the battle against 
a neutrality which is not neutral to but carefully fosters 
the worst, error ;,, against. a secularism; which is, fast 
robbing the Hindoos even of the natural religion and 
traditional truth of their own system, till they them- 
selves cry out. The Christian college stands alone 
in the breach which the rising flood-tide is threatening, 
while Church and State 168i: on apathetically. 

Even the daily newspapers of Calcutta republished 
Dr. Duff's letters, and made them the subject of edi- 
torial comment. .. ‘As no press ever struggled more 
manfully for its own liberty,” he wrote in a note to 
his reprint of the ‘correspondence, ‘so none has on 
the whole ever less abused that liberty when conceded. 
In this respect the sentence of Sir J.C. Hobhouse 
must be regarded as downright, though perhaps, in 
hig happy ignorance of Indian affairs, unintentional 
calumny.” But the subject was, in a few months, 
swallowed up in the snows: of Afghanistan,’ with our 
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thirteen thousand troops and their officers. Lord 
Auckland began his evil policy in July, 1837, with Lord 
W. Bentinck’s hard-earned surplus of a million and a 
half ‘sterling. He was created an earl in 1840, for 
that march to Ghuznee which made Sir John Keane a 
baron though he forgot his battery-train. The more 
denounced an evil policy;is the more fruitful of hon- 
ours is it expedient for the responsible ministry of the 
day to make it. Sir J: C. Hobhouse himself became 
Lord Broughton !'' In January,’ 1842, when he had 
packed his. baggage to return home triumphant, Lord 
Auckland received intelligence of the bloody collapse 
for which he had ‘converted his great predecessor’s 
surplus into a deficit of two millions, had added enor- 
mously to the debt of India, had shaken the English 
power in the Hast till it nearly fell in pieces in 1857, 
had allied his country with iniquity—and yet, had not 
succeeded in warning his successors forty years after 
against, following in his blood-stined feeble footsteps. 
It fell to: Henry ‘Lawtence:and George Clerk, to ‘Colin 
Mackenzie and George Broadfoot, to save the residue 
of the troops and to rescue the captives alike from the 
imbecility of the Whig Governor-General and con the 
madness of ‘his Tory supplanter. 


CHAPTER XV. 
1841-1843. 7 
THE COLLEGE AND ITS SPIRITUAL FRUIT. | 


Outward Signs of the Progress of a Decade.—The Second Convert 
a Christian Minister.—The College Buildings.—The Staff of 
‘Five Missionaries—Their Unity in, Variety —The College Re- 
_organized.—A Normal Training Class.—Dr. Duff's Educational 
“System then contrasted with the State Colleges now.—The 
Spiritual Machinery.—The Female Orphanage.—Legal Disabili- 
-ties' and Social. Oppression. of Hindoo Widows.—The Native 
‘Christian Family.—'he Death of Dr. Duff's Child in Scotland.— 
Dr.’ Inglis’ and “his Son, the’ Lord’ President-—Sympathy with 
. Mrs Briggs, of St. Andrews.—The Movement in Krishnaghur.— 
A New Vaishnava Sect.—Dr. Duff visits the District twice.—Inter- 
view with the Gooroo of the Worshippers of the Creator.—New 
Stations at: Culna: and: Ghospara.—The Hight: New Converts 
from the College.—Mahendra’s First Sermon.—Review of the 
Twelve.—Proclamation' of Peace in Afghanistan and China.— 
Lord Elenborough.—Dr. Duff’s Anticipations: FOO oO 


Wuen Dr. Duff landed at, Calcutta to begin the second 
period of his work in India, even he was astonished 
at the outward signs of progress which ten years 
of English education under really enlightened British 
administration had brought about. No one could 
doubt that, in the great cities and intellectual centres 
at least, as in Italy of the first three centuries, and 
again of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
Renaissance was a fact. Hven on his way from the 
ship to his own college-building and principal’s or 
senior missionary’s residence, which he had yet to see, 
he passed through a succession of such outward evi- 
dences, which he reported in his own graphic style to 
Dr. Brunton. 
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The first object that had caught his eye on landing 
was a signboard on which were nal in large char- 
acters the words, **Ram Lochun Sen & Co., Stirgeons 
and Druggists.” Not six years had piksddl since the 
pseudo- atlehtalists had declared that no Hindoo would 
be found to study even the rudiments of the healing 
art through anatomy. But here, scattered over the 
native town, were the shops of the earlier sets of duly 
educated practitioners and apothecaries who had begun 
to find in medicine a fortune long before the ahicant 
of law attracted them to our courts. 

“When I gazed at the humble, yet significant, type 
and visible symbol before me of so triumphant a 
conquest over one of the most inveterate of Hindoo 
prejudices—a conquest issuing in such beneficial prac- 
tical results—how could I help rejoicing in spirit at 
the reflection that, under Divine providence, the 
singular success of your Institution was overruled as 
one of the main instruments in achieving it? Oh! 
that a like energy were put forth—an energy like to 
that which characterized the Divine Physician—for 
the healing of the spiritual maladies of the millions 
around us! Holy Spirit! do Thou descend with a 
Pentecostal effusion of Thy grace. Come from the 
four’ winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they. may live. Blessed be God that the’ better 
eause is neither wholly neglected, nor without promise. 

_ “After passing the Medical College itself, the’ next 
novel object which in point of fact happened to attract 
my attention as I approached Cornwallis Square, was 
a handsome Christian church, with’ its’ gothic tower 
‘and buttresses, and contiguous manse or parsonage. 
And who was the first ordained pastor thereof ? The 
Rev. Krishna’ Mohun Banerjea, once a Koolin Brah- 
man of the highest caste ; then, through the scheme 
of "Government. education, an banéatsa atheist and 
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editor of the. Huquirer newspaper ; next brought to a 
saving knowledge of the. truth as. it.is,in, Jesus, and 
admitted. into 'the: Christian,Church, by baptism, 
through: the. unworthy .instrumentality .of him: who 
now addresses you; and, last jof ali, ordained, as .a 
minister of the everlasting gospel.by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, and now appointed to discharge; the, evan- 
gelical and pastoral duties of the new. Christian temple. 
which was erected for himself! What a, train of 
pleasing reflection was the first view of this edifice 
calculated to awaken! . Men there are who, practically 
ignorant of the real nature of the gospel and. of the 
power of God’s grace themselves; still, choose to deny 
the possibility of converting Hindoos.,of good. caste. 
To repudiate with holy indignation the downright 
atheism of such denial, it is enough for the believer to 
know that with God all things are possible. But here 

was; in addition, a sensible refutation of the atheistic : 
dogma.: Here is not a low, caste, but a high: caste 
Hindoo, yea, one of the highest order of the Brah- 
manical caste in, India; not an ignorant man, but 
one who, having gone. through, an ample. course of 
European literature and science, explored the labyrinth 
of Hindooism with the torch of ,modern illumination, 
and. deliberately. rejected his ancestral faith, asa 
tissue of ‘absurdity, superstition and cruelty; not. a 
rash enthusiast, but one who, in his ignorance of a 
better. faith, having been led to deny the very being 
of.a.God,: was persuaded, on the ground of reason) and 
consistency; to examine the claims of natural and 
revealed religion; one who, having had_ his under- 
standing opened to, discern the resistless. force | of 
evidence, and his heart deeply, affected by a sense’, of 
the suitableness,.and adaptation \of. the gospel ‘remedy; 
to his felt condition as a guilty and helpless sinner. in, 
the sight of God, publicly and solemnly embraced jthe, 
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Christian faith, through the sacred ordinance of bap- 
tism. Such. has been the steadfastness of his Christian 
walk and conversation for the last eight years, that 
even the bitterest, enemies among his own countrymen 
now, with one accord, acknowledge his sincerity. 
Nor has he been inactive in his Master’s’ service. 
Naturally endowed with no ordinary degree of energy 
and force of character, he has laboured assiduously 
and successfully asa teacher, a catechist, and now 
an. ordained minister of the gospel ‘of ‘salvation. He 
_preaches regularly. both on Sundays and week-days, 
in Bengalee and in English, to suit the wants of this 
country, to men who have; or have not, acquired a 
Kuropean education: Nor has he laboured in vain. 
Through his faithful ministrations not a few have been 
shaken out of their idolatries. Several educated 
natives of high promise: have professed Christianity ; 
and some already act as his fellow-helpers in advanc- 
ing the cause of the Redeemer in this benighted land. 
Who can dare to gainsay facts so notorious and de- 
cisive? And do they not amount to a visible demon- 
stration of the wretched fallacy of the atheistic dogma, 
of the alleged impossibility of converting high. caste 
Hindoos? Shall we glory in being able to appeal to 
such emphatic demonstration ? Never, never! so far as 
man’s instrumentality is concerned. But we glory in 
the Lord. His is the kingdom, and His the power, and 
His too—and His alone—must be all the glory! ‘It 
isithe doing of the Lord, and marvellous: in our eyes.’ 

* OF the Bengalee sermons preached in this new 
church the. author. has published .a small volume. 
They are designed: specially for Brahmans and other 
high caste Hindoos. Both from their style and sub- 
stance they are admirably calculated: for the object 
designed. Of this: work, remarkable as being the 
first volume of regular sermons ever published in the 

25 
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Bengalee language by a Brahman convert and ordained 
preacher of the gospel, and peculiarly enhanced in 
our estimation from the circumstance of its author 
being one of the first-fruits of the Church of Scotland’s 
Mission to India, I shall endeavour, by the first oppor- 
tunity, to send you a copy. Nor is the illustration 
hereby ‘afforded: of another process of paramount 
importance to be overlooked. What is wanted to 
insure, under God, the rapid and extensive’ spiritual 
regeneration of India, is not an exotic artificially 
sustained life, but an indigenous, self-sustaining, self- 
propagating life: Here, then, is the process com- 
menced in this great»heathen metropolis. One has 
been called of God, endowed with such gifts of nature 
and endowments of grace, as to have not only life in 
himself, and for himself, but life so abundantly as to 
be enabled, through the Divine blessing, to communi- 
cate a portion to others ‘around him. These already, 
in the good providence of God, have been blessed in 
imparting a share of their own vitality to others ; who 
must be destined to impart the same to others still, in 
an onward progression, through an’ ever widening 
circle. The rate of augmentation, at first gradual and 
almost imperceptible, may at length advance with a 
rapidity which might well make the present pioneering 
generation incredulous. Here there is one case where 
Christianity may be said'to have fairly taken root in 
the Indian soil, where the process of indigenous self- 
propagation may be said to have fairly begun. ‘The 
poor earthen vessel which had originally been employed, 
under Providence, in conveying the seed of life to this 
portion of the Indian soil, after depositing the seed in 
the spot pre-ordained and chosen of God, became 
shattered and useless. ‘To prove that it had nought 
to do with the giving of the increase, the human 
instrument was wholly withdrawn from the field. By 
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his withdrawal, was -the- process of independent’ self- 
diffusion arrested? On the! contrary, in-the particular 
instance under review,’ it progressed more rapidly: than 
ever. And though the original conveyer: of the seed 
had-died, ‘or hoa! never returned; the: process ‘would 
have: still gone'on;, to the praisesof,God’s glorious 
grace. ‘Surely a statement of fact:like this might; well 
dart'a ray of new light into therdarkest: caverns of 
prejudice and, unthinking ‘bigotry. «:Strelyoit might 
open up a glimpse of the holy and noble: extent and 
purpose of the most frequently misunderstood part. of 
our labours. »:For what)is the main and leading design 
of all our Christian’ schools :and | missionary: colleges ? 
Is it/not,in humble dependence on the: blessing and 
fruitful: increase: of: God’s Holy Spirit, “to: raise, and 
rear: up; .and multiply: a superior vrace’ of: natives 
who, like the Rev. Krishna Mohun Banerjea, shall) be 
privileged::‘to -originate: and’ perpetuates the) mighty 
process: of gospel propagation sani all -the: cities 
and provinces of India ?. 

‘After passing the new church, which staid out to 
the eye so-pleasing a monumentiof the incipient’ pro- 
gress of Christian influence in this heathen metropolis, 
I. came full in view: of» the Assembly’s new’ Institution 
and Mission-house, on the opposite side of Cornwallis 
Square: . Gratifying as'some of the preceding spec- 
tacles-were, this to me was the most gratifying of: all. 
What a:change since May, 1880, and how different the 
thoughts and feelings of the spectator! » Then, almost 
the only thing determined’ on was; that Calcutta should 
not’ be my head-quarters’ and fixed abode ;—now, I 
saw ! before me my ‘head-quarters and permanent 
residence:'©: Then, the precise line of) operations to’ be 
adopted was ‘not only .unknown,’ but» seemed for a 
while incapable» of bemg discovered, : as at ‘stretched’ 
away amid the thickening conflict of contending dif- 
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ficulties ;—now, there stood before me a visible pledge 
and token that one grand line of operation had long 
been ascertained, and cleared of innumerable obstacles, 
and persevered in with a steadfastness of march which 
looked most’ promisingly towards the’ destined goal. 
Then, I had no°commission, but either: to ‘hire:oa 
room for: educational purposes at a low rent, .or to 
erecta ‘bungalow ata cost not exceeding £30 or 
£40;—now, there stood before mea plain and sub- 
stantial, yet-elegant structure, which cost £5,000: or 
£6,000. ‘Then, it was matter of delicate and painful 
uncertainty» whether «any: respectable natives: would 
attend for the sake of being initiated into a compound 
~ course of literary, scientific and Christian instruction 5 
—now, 600. or 700, pursuing such a course; were ready 
to hail me with welcome: gratulation.. Then, the most 
advanced pupils: could only manage to spell English 
words of two» syllables; without: comprehending their 
meaning ;—now, the surviving remnant of ‘that class 
were prepared to stand an examination in’ general 
English’ literature, science and Christian; theology, 
which’ might: reflect: credit on many who have studied 
seven or eight years at one»of our Scottish ’ colleges: 
Then, the whole: scheme was: not merely:ridiculed as 
chimerical by the worldly-minded; but as: unmissionary 
if not unchristian, in its principles and tendencies, by 
the pious conductors of other evangelizing, measures ; 
—now, the missionaries:of! all.denominations»resident 
in Calcutta, not only. approve'of: the: scope, design and 
‘texture of the) scheme, buti-have for «many: :years 
been strenuously and not unsuccessfully attempting 
to:imitate it to the utmost extent of the: means at their 
disposal, Yea, so strong has the conviction of some 
of them become on the subject, that in some instances, 
they have laboured to promote the» object not only 
without the sanction, but almost in spite of the declared 
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sentiments of the liome conimittees of the parent: socie- 
tiés; and,,as one of the number. (who, hag devoted the 
last fifteen years exclusively to Bengalee preaching, but 
who has gradually become:an enthusiastic admirer and 
_ advocaté of our'scheme, as one of the mightiest engines 
forthe dissemination of the, gospel in. India) again 
and again declared, to,,me, in the presence, of. other 
missionary brethren, the; main, argument, employed 
by »them’ in’ writing! -to,, and expostulating with, their 
home-committees, has,, been, an appeal to. the. model, 
example; and. 'palpable .success. of our Institution. 
Then—not:'to multiply more ‘contrasting, parallelisms, 
—it was my lot to standalone, without any .actual 
assistance or practical co-operation whateyer,—alone, 
yet not alone, for I was. driven,/the more urgently 
to look» to God! as» my. helper and my counsellor, my 
beloved. brethren, one in’ spirit, ,one.,in,, mind, one 
in purposé,. oné in resolution, able, willing, ready 
mutually to assist, mutually, to co-operate in. carrying 
out the -great generic! principles, of the Mission, into 
their: full: and: legitimate development.; In- the,midst 
of ‘such-a’ crowding’ profusion of, past: remembrances, 
and present realities, and.future prospects, trust that 
the presiding! feeling after all was, gratitude to, the 
Father of mercies, and joy in the God of our salvation, 
Who am I-—did the’ soul instinctively ery. out—who 
am I, that: the Lord should condescend so graciously 
to visit:me ?; After being in deaths oft, after so many 
perils by land and water, after,so much unprofitable- 
ness-and unworthiness, who am I, that I) should have 
so much given me of my heart’s desire ?, that I should 
be spared to witness so muchjof what, ten, years ago, 
had been. pronounced to be the wild dreams’ of ,a 
visionary, actually realized ?,. Almost instinctively was 
I led.to appropriate and apply, in a very humble and 
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subordinate sense, the words of aged Simeon: Lord, 
ow lettest’ Thow ‘Thy’ servant (adware in “peace ; for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, which was prepared 
béfore’ the face of ‘all peoples—a light 'to lighten : = 
Gentiles, and thé glory’of Thy people Israel” isoov 
If the college building andthe inission-house) with 
their’ spaciots” grounds,'in a'fine open square and ‘yet 
close. to' the busiest part of the'native city, formed the 
fruit of His home labours on which he could look with 
legitimate | satisfaction; much more had ‘he reason ‘to 
rejoice in the’ colleagues’ who had! followed himj and - 
had so well carried outhis plans during’ his absence. 
The ‘whole ‘staff, with Dr. Duff again ‘at’ its head, 
formed a'remarkable ‘group ‘of five pioneers, such as 
ho othér mission ‘has probably ever enjoyed at one 
time’ Dri W. ‘8S: Mackay, whom ‘we: have previously 
deseribed, ‘had’ bravely °brought a spirit ‘of -intense 
devotion and unusually high intellectual: grace to bear 
up’his frail body, until the arrival of Dr..Ewart soon 
after ‘Dr. Duff's ‘first’ departure: set’ him: free. to ‘obey 
the physician’ s order. He’ had®restricted:his energy, 
but“ir’' 1888 had been forced to’ visit’: Tasmania in 
search of health’ In the Australian’ colonies: he “had 
pled for the’ Mission’ with’ a quiet power which | led 
many of the’ churches to try to detain him. But de- 
claring ‘that even at the risk of chronic: sickness there 
was nocareér like that of ‘an Indian ‘missionary, he 
had ‘retiirned ‘to ‘his’ post, shipwrecked: like: Duff vin 
the Bay of Bengal.’ ! Dr. Ewart\seemed a man whose 
physique the ‘tropics could not*touch, even when: he 
lectured and taught for six’ hours a day and” rested 
only to give up his evenings to the increasing inquirers 
anid converts. «Mr. Macdonald ‘had foand a place 
peculiarly his own in the purely theological work of 
evangelizing all the classes, and specially of training 
the catéchumens who. | sought to be first catechists 
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and then’ ordained missionaries to their country- 
men. Youngest of all, and now the only survivor, 
Dr. T. Smith: after: a visit to the Cape of: Good 
Hope to throw off the then too fatal dysentery of: 
Bengal, had amply redeemed the promise which Dr. 
Duff saw in him when~presiding at: his ordination in 
St. George’s, as a spiritually aggressive missionary to 
the educated Hindoos and as the first ‘mathematician 
then in the East. St. Andrew’s kirk, too, was a: help 
to the Mission rather than a drag on its energies, as in: 
former days, under the two chaplains, Dr. Charles and 
Mr. Meiklejohn. Thus generously, but truthfully, did 
Dr. Duff write home of the colleagues who only needed 
him among them 'to consolidate ‘and carry out to still 
wider rare their varied labours. 

“Our missionary brethren, Messrs. Mackay, Ewart, 
Macdonald and Smith, have, in different ways, been 
labouring upto the full measure of their strength, and 
some, itis to be feared, beyond their strength. Of 
the rich and varied endowments and: graces which all 
of these have been privileged to bring to bear upon 
this great’ missionary field it is impossible to think, 
without admiration of the disinterested. devotedness 
wherewith all have been consecrated to ‘the advance- 
ment of God’s glory; or, rather, without adoring grati- 
tude towards Him who. bestowed the willing heart to 
regard such self-consecration as one of the chiefest of 
the privileges of the heirs of glory. How: admirable 
the ordinance of Heaven! Diversities of: gifts—yet 
one spirit! Here there are five of us, born, brought 
up; educated in different parts of our fatherland, in 
diverse circumstances and amid indefinitely varying 
associations. Still) when thrown together, in the 
inscrutable counsels of Divine providence, in a strange 
and foreign land, without losing any one of our pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies, we find that we are one in spirit; 
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one in the prime actuating motives, one>in the grand: 
design and end of our being! Blessed. be) God. for 
the realization of such oneness and’ harmony, as the 
product of a genuine Christian love. With one accord, 
for reasons a hundred times reiterated, we regard. our 
Mission Institution as the central: point of :our opera- 
tions: In the present exigencies: of India, it. cannot 
be otherwise in the eye of any largely observant and 
contemplative mind. From an intelligent conviction 
of the peculiar character of the present wants of India, 
as well as from. voluntary obligation, we: all feel. our- 
selves pledged, systematically; to. devote a due propor- 
tion of our.time to:the advancement of the interests of 

-an Institution which has: already infused ‘so much of 
the leaven of divine truth into the vast mass of native 
society ;. and which promises, with the Divine blessing, 
to infuse still more. .The remainder of our time is 
daily. devoted to prayer-meetings, conversations, dis- 
cussions, preaching, translation, preparation: of tracts, 
or any othermiscellaneous objects ofa )missionary 
character which may present themselves in the course 
of providence, or which: ‘may ‘best: comport: with the 
ability or predilection of the individual labourers.” 

By 1841, too, Dr. Duffs return enabled: him to 
reorganize the Institution in) all its departments, 
rudimentary school ‘and college, English and. Oriental: 
While the - ecclesiastical doctrine: and practice of 

* Presbyterian parity, of the equality of ordained elders 
lay and clerical, governed the presbytery and: the kirk 
in all purely spiritual: ithmgs, organization required 
something more for the: efficient working of a great 
college and a growing mission.» All the gifts and 
varied energies of the five men must be utilized. and 
directed to the one spiritual end of the immediate 
conversion of the students, as the: test. of a system 
which aimed at far more, even the ultimate subver- 
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sion of the whole, Brahmanical system andthe ‘substi- 
tution of an indigenous Christian: Church) »-Dr: Duff's 
earliest |act: was to propose the formation of: a mnis- 
sionary council to meet-regularly for consultation and 
prayer under the senior, or whomsoéver the Church 
at home might recognise: as the: senior;: on account 
of peculiar. fitness. for’ the presidency of a Christian 
college. ‘The machinery’ thus established within the 
Presbyterian ..ecclesiastical.. system; has ever* since 
worked aswell as in:any divinity or university Senatus 
in ‘Scotland... Men; who are ‘notonly gentlemen, but 
gentlemen of the: highest type—the Christian, will find 
no, difficulty’ in ‘such: cases ‘save: when “a\ mistake “is 
made in adding to their number.» The \odiwm ecelesi- 
asticum is. a sure gauge of the diminution: of the love 
of Christ, not a'proof of intelligent earnestness’ for the 
truth. For one Athanasius there area thousand like 
Paul of Samosata. Certainly, with the exception of the 
two sacerdotal parties of the Church of Rome and in 
the Church of England, foréign »missions: or mission- 
aries have ever testified to the Churches: which ‘sent 
them forth, that.in: Jesus Christ there is neither party 
nor sect, that the devil:is a common »enemy. strong 
enough » to: require all) the «unity of the evangelical 
forces: . How Dr. Duff’s reorganization of the Mission 
was received by his colleagues, Dr: Mackay thus officially 
reported: to thecommittee “Dr. Duff will<tell you of 
our meeting. together regularly ‘for consultation, and 
of! what. we have agreed /on;) but I cannot refrain from 
saying, that in all, our new/and complicated arrange- 
ments,| arising out of our:increased number and ‘efs 
ficiency, there has been no difference. of opinion ;''and 
we areall agreed as one man. LHachis satisfied with 
his own peculiar work, and all are satisfied that every- 
thing, has: been;-done: for the: best. In Christ we feel 
that we have one’ Head, one end; and ‘one mind; and 
20* 
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believing; we pray that we = always labour poe 
in péaces nid unity, and love.” #10" 

To. no subject, ‘when in Scotland, had Dr. Duff 
devoted more of ‘his little leisure than to 'the ‘careful 
inspection ‘of all educational improvements ‘in ‘school 
and.college made during his absence in India. These he 
now proceeded to adapt to his Bengalee circumstances.. 
He had the buildings, the library, the “philosophical 
apparatus for scientific: and ‘technical training—every- 
thing but the assistant’ native’ teachers. °In all India 
there: was ‘not a) normal «school’ at’ that.'time.’ The 
Mission had) raised its own subordinate ‘masters, but 
on no regular system. He saw that his first duty was 
to devote part of the strength of his increased ‘staff to 
the systematic ‘training of native schoolmasters. He 
had introduced the gallery system, as‘it:was‘called, into 
India for the first time. | Every Saturday the Institu- 
tion was crowded by visitors to sée the novel sight of 
some three hundred boys from six to’ twelve exercised. 
after the: most approved fashion of David Stow, begin- 
ning with gymnastics and closing with’an examination 
on ‘the Bible. : Here was his: practising department. 
Daily; since he lived: in the grounds, did Dr. Duff him: 
self induce all the native teachers to remain ‘for an 
hour, when he taught them »*‘ Paideutik,”’ with results 
which soon showed.themselves in the increased efficiency 
of the school.» Not only’ so, but he was continually 
called..on ‘to. surrender his best teachers’ to ‘other 
Missions and to Government, while he was consoled by 
the consciousness that ‘he:was thus extending a Chris- 
tian, as well:as educational: influence, far and. wide: 
To utmost Sindh, as it then was; as well as far. eastern 
Burma the college sent forth teachers of other schools, 
as well as officials for the many subordinate and some- 
times higher appointments ‘of the State, so thati the 
little Jeaven was gradually leavening the whole lump. 
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The General Assembly’s Institution at that time was 
Strongest in the two allied; though too often divorced 
subjects, of physical and mental science. The mission- 
aries themselves were fresh from the highest honours 
in the classes of Chalmers and Jackson, Leslie and. J. 
Forbes, Brown and Wilson. Of the five; four were 
masters in the field of mathematics, pure ‘and applied. 
Dr. Duff himself lectured on chemistry, but his special 
delight lay in the exposition of psychology and éthics, 
leading up through natural religion ‘to. the queénly 
theology of revelation. A native student of that time,* 
who has now been for years a professor in a Govern: 
ment college, bears this testimony to the intellectual 
and scientific training of a period when “cram” was 
unknown, when competition had’ not learned at) once 
to stimulate and to poison the higher education, and 
when physical science was taught as the handmaid of 
faith. Dr. Duff lectured. on the methods of ‘teaching — 
pursued in ‘Scotland, in Switzerland, in Germany, in 
‘Prussia; and expounded the systems of Stow, of 
Fellenberg, and. of Pestalozzi.. Two things were 
greatly insisted on throughout the classes—a clear 
conception of an idea in the mind, and the expression 
of that conception®*in words. ‘‘ Duff did not think 
that a boy had thoroughly caught hold of an idea 
unless he could express it in his own words, however 


* Rev. Lal Behari Day, professor of English Literature in the 
Government College, Hooghly.. These were, the studies of the 
highest college class, in 1843:—In Theology: the Bible, Scriptural 
doctrines with textual proofs, Greek Testament, Taylor’s “'Trans- 
mission of Ancient Books,” Paley’s “ Hore Pauline.” In English: 
‘Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” Young, Bacon’s. Essays and ‘Novum 
Organum,” Foster’s Essays. In Psychology: Brown’s Lectures, 
Whately’s Logic and Rhetoric. In Mathematics: analytical geometry, 
spherical trigonometry, conic sections, the differential calculus, opti cs. 
In Physics: geology, magnetism, steam navigation. In Sanscrit: the 
Mugdhaboda. In Persian: the Gulistan and Bostan. T 
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inelegantly. | We therefor took no notes of explana- 
tions given by the professors; indeed, no notes were 
given in the class, under: the apprehension that they 
might contribute to cramming. How just that fear 
was must appear evident to every one who. observes 
the mischievous consequenees arising from the practice 
of giving notes now adopted in all the Indian colleges. 
The students of the present day never open’ their 

mouths in the class-room—tnless, indeed, it is to : 
make a noise. They take down the professor’s words, 
commit them to memory—often without understand- 
ing them—and. reproduce them in’ the examination 
hall. A copying-machine would do the same. An- 
other feature in the educational system pursued in 
the General: Assembly’s Institution was, the. judicious 
mixture’ of science with’ literature. At the present 
day the cry in India, as in Europe, is—physical science. 
_-And many people think it is'a new cry. But thirty- 
five years ago Duff took his pupils through a course of 
physical science, in addition to a high literary course. 
Mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optic., astronomy, 
the» principles» of the: steam-engine—the text-books 
generally: being of the science series of iardner—were 
taught in the college classes. , A’course of lectures on 
chemistry was also delivered, accompanied with ex- 
periments ;» the. youthful: and fascinating science ot 
geology was studied on account of its bearing on 
theology; while we were so familiar'-with the use’ of 
the sextant, with Norie’s ‘ Navigation, and with the 
‘Nautical Almanac,’ that some captains of ships, after 
examining us, declared that some of my class-fellows 
could guide a ship safely from the Sandheads to Ports- 
mouth. The Bengal colleges of the present day have 
not yet advanced so far as the General Assembly’s 
Institution did, under the guidance of Duff, thirty-five 
years ago.” bos daikbould 
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~ Invall this, however, agdin: as) in the’ solitary. time 
of his founding the Mission, the intellectual was’ di- 
rected above all things, and excluding: all other imme- 
diate ends, to the spiritual. A new creation. in ‘Christ 
Jesus was what the founder and the four colleagues of 
like spirit with himself sought to make every student, 
while they were sustained by the divinely given con- 
sciousness’ that they were working for ages yet to 
come, under the only Leader, with Whom a thousand 
years are.as one day, against: a system which would 
not fall, as it had not:risen, ina night. 
‘So when the reorganization of the college was com- 
plete, several directly and exclusively spiritual agencies 
were called into play. First, the public’ offices: being 
now’ shut on the Sabbath-day, Dr. Duff opened a class 
for the systematic study of the Bible by thoughtful and 
religiously disposed Bengalees, who had: never studied 
in‘ a Christian college, and were occupied as clerks all 
the week; Many of that large class were in the habit — 
of visiting him and the other missionaries, as inquirers, 
in the evening. Every Sunday morning, at seven 
o’clock,; saw a goodly numberof young and middle- 
aged':Hindoos, of ‘the higher class, gathered im) the 
mission-house during the three years which ended: with 
the: disruption’ of the’-Kirk. Dr. Wilson was doing 
similar work in Western India.; Never, probably, since 
Panteenus, the first) Christian missionary to India, and 
his successors'in the great School of the Catechumens, 
evangelized the lands of the Mediterranean: and. the 
Indian Ocean from ‘Alexandria, had there been such 
searching of the Scriptures, ~The result of that. three 
years’ work was that the majority of the Hindoo in- 
quirers expressed an intellectual conviction of the truth 
of Christianity. Only the Spirit of God, in direct, 
irresistible and expanding influence, was wanting so to 
touch their hearts as to make them dare the renun- 
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ciation of father and mother, caste and kinship,: for 
Christ. “God is a sovereign God,” Dr. Duff once 
said of these busy years, ‘and at that time, so far as 
Icould judge, the grace of God’s Spirit operated effect- 
ually on only one soul, to whom it brought home with 
power the’ whole truth of gospel salvation through 
Jesus Christ.” “We shall come to him and to others, 
and we shall see in’ the coming years how the seed 
bore fruit of different kinds secretly and openly. . 

For another’ class, students who had left: college for 
the world but still desired at once the elevating influ- 
ence of ‘companionship with the missionaries and the 
continuance of their studies, Dr. Duff opened a week- 
day evening lecture in’ his: house. There they read, 
ina critical ‘spirit, those master-pieces of literature 
in which were most apparent suggestions of good 
thoughts and spiritual ideas drawing the reader to the 
higher life. Such were Guizot’s History of Civilization,* 
a history of the Renaissance and Reformation which 
had ‘gained the prize offered by the French Academy, 
and John Foster’s Essays. This, too, proved most 
popular. The older men had yet to be cared for, 
Hindoos who had. left: college just before or’ at) Dr: 
Duff’s arrival, who remembered the lectures of 1831—4, 
and desired to renew their investigations. For such he 
delivered a weekly lecture in a:side-room of the Insti- 
tution, on the leading points of a complete system of 
mental ‘and moral philosophy, leading: up: to religion, 
natural: and revealed. Here his remembrance of the 
famous series of Chalmers at St: Andrews, in which he 
had been the foremost man, stimulated the missionary. 





, * The Protestant missionaries in China have just.issued the pro- 
spectus of fifty-one treatises to be written for the people of China 
and Japan, by the ablest Sinologues. Dr. Williamson is engaged on 
a History of Civilization for this Chinese encyclopedia of pure — 
Christian literature. , 
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He brought his large audience of thoughtful hearers to 
the utmost confines of psychological observation and 
the ethical reason, and then pointed them to ‘the 
higher calculus of revealed truth.’ ; iq 
At this time; too, he saw the first. streaks of the 
dawn of that day which he had anticipated ten years 
before, when the educated Bengalees would) demand 
educated wives; andthe increasing community of 
native Christians would seek the means of instruction 
for their children... The orphan:refuge for girls, begun 
by Mrs: Charles, was developed: into an \éfficient: Ben- 
galee school under the Ladies’ Society, and: from’ that 
in later days, in its two branches, many young women 
have gone forth to be zanana ‘teachers, and the happy 
wives and mothers ofa prosperous Christian commu- 
nity» The time for more public and direct aggression 
on the ignorance ‘and ‘social oppression of the women 
of Bengal, at least,: was not yet. Inva noble building 
planted just opposite Dr. Duff's first college, and beside 
the church of his second convert, the: Honble. Drink- 
water Bethune, a member of the Government, founded 
a ‘female’ school, which, though no longer premature, 
pure seciilarism has ever since blighted. Yet the two 
enlightened Brahman landholders of |Ooterapara, near 
Calcutta; had inivain:besought the State to. jom them 
in opening a school for Bengalee young ladies there. » 
‘But while Duff sought, in the new orphanage, to 
prepare Christian’ teachers, wives and mothers for the 
future, as it developed before his own eyes, he was no 
léss active in procuring the removal of legislative ob- 
structions to the freedom of women within legitimate 
limits: In an official letter of 16th September, 1842, he 
expounded in detail the two evils of infant betrothal and 
early marriage—before puberty, often—and of. the 
prohibition of widow marriage. The characteristic dis- 
belief of Hindooism, in common with all systems except 
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Christianity, in the continence of mah and the purity 
of woman, makes widows. for life -of: the) infant: girls 
whose ‘betrothed have died! These, growing: up de- 
spised, ill-treated and overworked,:become the centre 
of the household and village intrigues which fill the re- 
cords of the criminal:courts of India, and the mainstay 
of the thousand great shrines to. which: pilgrimages are 
made from vast distances and amid incredible hardships 
all over the peninsula. Weary of life and dissatisfied 
with: herself; allowed :a freedom unknown to the wife 
and frequently never herself a wife, the Hindoo:- widow 
vainly seeks peace at the hands of the touting: priest, 
who strips her’ of her all—even of what honour: she 
may have left—in the name of the! Vaishnava» deity. 
Or she courts: rest at: the bottom of the:village- well. 
Add: to this»the state of wives: who’ are:no wives, of 
the: Koolin ‘Brahman’s hundreds::.of wives, some of 
them whole families.:of mother and. daughters, ‘and 
we have’ an idea of the moral ‘and: spiritual problems 
which Christian education faced in even. orthodox 
Hindoos.:: With satisfaction did Dr. Duff:observe, the 
discussion’ of) these: in» the) vernacular. newspapers, 
and >the formation, sovearly; as 1842, of \‘‘.a,-seeret 
society ‘among \the educated) Hindoos: for :privately 
instructing hein veg ipeghiont and other: female 
relatives,”’ 

»’ On the other iat he had, Satine thi, déseribed his 
administration’: of the: ordinance» of: Christian) baptism 
to the ‘first boy of his \third convert, Gopeenath 
Nundi: ‘*The Christian :Hindoo father stood forth, 
in. the presence of his countrymen, some -of whom 
had formerly: been either his ‘pupils or, companions, 
holding in his arms the infant’ whom he’ desired 
solemnly to consecrate to his God and Saviour.  Be- 
side him: stood: the: Christian Hindoo mother, holding 
by the right ‘hand ‘her ‘firstborn, a: little girl of ‘three 
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years. .And there, in the’ presencé of :Giod and man; 
did both parents unite in taking upon themselves the 
most sacred vows and: obligations to bring up their 
little one in the nurture and "edt enition ofthe Lord.” 
Thus, i in the heart of the Brahmanism of Bengal, there 
was growing up the sweet plant of the Chusnan 
family. And ‘the agitation against the. legal prohibi- 
tion of widow marriage, begun in these years, bore its 
fruit. im the Act of Lord ‘Dalbbisié and Sir Barnes 
Peacock, which, just before the Mutiny, removed ‘all 
legal obstructions to the marriage of Hindoo widows. 

“While thus sowing joy for generations to come, Dr. 
and Mrs. Duff were poles to irae the bitterness worse 
than death—the sudden blow of the removal of one of 
their, own children far away from themselves. .Long 
separation and frequent death form the oft-repeated 
tragedy of Anglo-Indian life. That is none the less 
bitter that‘it occurs so often, and seems all the more 
cruel that the dearest friends who have never left home 
can only half sympathise with the sufferers. Duff’s im- 
pulsive, continuously impetuous. affection rushed forth 
to all his friends and converts, but.it flowed in a.rapid 
and deep stream towards his family. In Dr. Brunton 
he had made a friend to whom he poured forth all the 
fulness of his heart in private letters, often side by 
side with his official correspondence. Thus did. they 
write each other, and thus did Dr..Duff, in his own 
SOrrow, comfort the venerable and still surviving lady, 
Mrs. Briggs, of St. Andrews; whose gift he employed 
in the n mission work :— 


“ HDINBURGH Cae: Qnd pia 1841. 


“My Dear Dr. Dorr,—I had counted upon commencing my 
letter by this mail with,an appeal which would, I well know, 
be readily responded to, for your sympathy and, condolence 
under our sore bereavement. , But, in the unsearchable counsels 
of God, I am called, on the other hand, to offer: ours’ to. you. 
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‘Our heavenly Father has called little Anne to Himself. Ineed 
not detail the circumstances. | I. know that more than one 
affectionate friend intends to transmit. them to you. Nor do 
I. need:to remind you what are the duties to which, after the 
first. sore burst of anguish, you will feel yourself called. ,1 
write merely to assure you that the little sufferer had every 
human resource which you yourself could have desired. Mrs. 
Campbell watched her with maternal care. The best medical 
skill of Edinburgh was promptly and affectionately bestowed 
on her. ‘We have laid her in Dr. Inglis’s burial place, close 
to the spot of his own hallowed rest. ’ 

“J will, mix/up no other theme with this. ‘The little which 
I had to say on business I address to Mr. Ewart. lam sure 
you will not misunderstand me, as if I imagined that, even 
under this sore trial, you would cease for a day to labour in 
your Master’s work. On the contrary, I know by experience 
that such labour is most wholesome medicine in human sorrow. 
But you are well entitled to judge for yourself at what precise 
time and in what proportion you are, best able to bear the 
medicine:, ‘Mr. Webster happened to be here from Aberdeen 
on Assembly duty ; and nothing could exceed his devotedness 
in doing all that was kind and useful. . He has written to you, 
I believe ; as has also Dr. Abercrombie. Miss Stevenson (the 
writer’s niece) communicates with Mrs.. Duff by this despatch. 
My dear friend, my prayers and my best’ wishes are with you. 
May God Himself sustain and cheer you ! Yours affection- 
ately, “ ALEXANDER BRUNTON.” 


_ © Caucurta, CorNWALLIS Ranch 17th August, 1841. 

“My Dear Dr. Brunron,—How strikingly did the mournful 
intelligence by the last overland make me realize the force of 
the humble but expressive adage, ‘a friend in need is: a friend 
indeed,’ Often, often, have I in retrospect watched with wonder 
and delight the manifold acts of personal kindness ‘shown to 
me, by yourself and Miss Stevenson. And I assure you that, 
unable, in the deep sincerity of my heart, to find anything in 
myself worthy of such kindnesses, I have been ever led to ascribe 
it all to the special grace and favour of God my heavenly 
Father, who hath been pleased in His sovereign ‘mercy to 
raise up unto me friends in so peculiar a sense. But oh, me- 
thinks your last attentions to our darling and beloved child 
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were, if possible, the’ kindest acts of all, attentions paid’ too 
atnid your own sore, sore domestic bereavements. It were to 
affect ‘a stoicism alien to my nature were I to ‘pretend that the 
affliction has ‘been to us a light one. Oh no, it was one of ‘the 
heaviest that‘ could possibly have befallen: | Even now, after 
the interval‘ of nearly a month, the vivid realization: of it 
brought about by my writing this note ‘scarcely allows me to 
proceed. “The tears flow now as copiously.as onthe day:of 
the unexpected intelligence. But do not, my dear father 
and ‘friend in ‘the Lord, do not conclude that these are tears 
of murmuring or! complaint “against the’ will ‘and: ‘act of my 
heavenly Father.»: Oh no, they are the meltings.of | the poor 
weak human’ heart ofa‘fond parent, still: smarting:under the 
rod of my heavenly Father’s chastisement.. I can truly say that 
if these past weeks: have been fertile in natural. sorrow, they 
have ‘also’ been still:more fertile in spiritual joy. -Hvery thought 
of my departed darling child is associated with the thought of 
heaven—the home of the weary pilgrim of: Zion, and the re- 
‘membran¢e of Him who hath gone before to:prepare mansions 
of glory for all His faithful followers. ~ I have»felt more in the 
‘communion of the Divine Redeemer and its fellowship with the 
redeemed in glory, than I have experienced for some time, past. 
‘Still may L.say, it?was good for me to have been thus afflicted, 
. It was a kind thought of yours, and)in beautiful harmony 
«with all your other refined and delicate consideration for human 
feelings, to have our little one laid beside the man, for, whose 
memory beyond all others I. cherish the deepest veneration. 
Kindest and. best thanks to dear: Mrs. Inglis and. family for 
their ready consent.’ Also my warmest thanks | to the com- 
mittee for their tribute of respect: » I think far more of their 
‘act of favour in behalf of the departed) than if they had. be- 
stowed thousands on the living. May the Lord reward you all. 
“The enclosed business note for Dr. Gordon I leave open, that 
you may peruse’ its contents, and lend your aid in accelerating 
the object solicited. Before this reach you, the Madras events 
‘will have cheered you. © ‘We have reason to bless God and 
take courage. © It is notto be expected that Satan will sur- 
‘render this: long-possessed .realm without).a deadly struggle. 
Your report to the Assembly has ‘been very soothing and 
cheering: may the Lord bless its diffusion. The enclosed 
you will kindly hand over to Mr. Inglis ;: it also contains one 
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for his mother, Mrs, Dr. Inglis. | This reminds me. of \what I 
often intended to ask; eould you not manage.to. procure for us 
a bust (or even a print, if that cannot. be had), of. Dr. Inglis, to 
be: set up>in. the: library of our Institution ? Surely nothing 
ould, be more appropriate. With heartfelt, thanks and, re: 
membranes’ to Miss: Stevenson,,,.Mrs. Stevenson, and love to 
my dear young friends the Borrowmans, _ I am ever guatefully 
and affectionately, » y  Auuxanprr Dore.” 


“16th Pinched 1841, 

“My Dear: Mie Bricas,~—It was Sree kind. of you—more 
‘than kindamid your own affliction and sore.-bereavement, to 
remember’ one so’ distant::and so unworthy. The announce- 
ment of the death of your dear husband I had. noticed, and 
longed to learn ‘some particulars’ relative to his latter end. 
This I was disposed to ask for as a favourat your own hands. 
But you more than anticipated- me... And your doing so, un- 
-solicited and unprompted, enhances the favour a! hundred-fold. 
That‘you had ‘much comfort. in his death, which was that of 
‘the Christian enjoying peace in believing.;’—ah, my friend, 
these simple ‘but touching: and thrilling words in your letter 
did cause tears of joy to flow-from:eyes which, in these heathen 
climes, seldom find matter but for tears of sorrow, and a song 
of grateful thanks'to ascend to the Father of ‘spirits from a 
heart which, though: vexed daily and almost hardened by the 
freezing obduracy of the votaries of idolatry, has not. yét 
(blessed be God) wholly lost its sensibilities’ or its sympathies 
with the'great Christian brotherhood. To sleep in Jesus, to 
die» in‘ the Lordy: oh, is not this the top and flower.of . all 
‘other blessings here below ?) What more. could the-expanded 
souls:of the ransomed in glory, what more could;the burning 
desires of a:seraph long for on behalf of sinful. mortal man, 
‘than that he should fall asleep in Jesus? ‘This, being the ease 
with your departed husband, while, if: I met you, I ofall not 
help weeping along with you, could not help: the outgush of 
nature’s tenderness and nature’s regrets, I should also soon 
be constrained to mingle joy with my weeping on account of 
the ascended and ransomed spirit... And in order to die the 
death of the righteous, oh, may it be ours to live the life of 
the righteous, to' be united: to Christ. by a living faith, to be 
grafted on Him as a liviny branch, to be built up in Him asa 
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living stone, to be replenished, ‘through ‘the energy and in- 
working of His Almighty Spirit, with that grace now which 
shall ripen, into glory, héreafter, These;,my dearly beloved 
friend, these are amongst the blessings which constitute: the 
heritage and possession of God’s own, children. , 
_ “As to your remembering me by the large munificence of a 
Christian heart, as well as the kindness of a Christian’s holiest 
wishes, I know not what to’ say. Coming from one whose noble 
and (considering the arduous circumstarces of the case), I wiil 
add, heroic example of) piety-I was wont to admire and gather 
strength from when yet a feeble neophyte myself, I, cannot © 
doubt the heartfelt kindliness -of the motive, and dare not 
therefore refuse. In the spirit of Christian love that prompted 
the token of remembrance, I cannot but accept it as sent to 
me by the Lord, through the instrumentality of one of His 
own. chosen ones. And I pray God that IT may be privileged 
to employ it'in ‘such way as may best proniote His own glory 
and honour. Recompense you on:earth I cannot; I can only 
pray that the, God of all, grace: may continue to shower-upon 
you still richer effusions of His. fatherly. loving-kindness, and 
in the world to come reward you a hundred-fold. And to all 
your other kindnesses, oh, deny me not the crowning one, to 
‘Yemember me in your daily petitions at a throne of grace, that 
the Lord may uphold me in His ‘strength, and cause’ His 
pleasure more abundantly to prosper in my unworthy hands: 

“ Amid much to humble we have much to cheerus here: ‘The 
other day we joyously admitted a young Brahman, of. whose 
faith in ‘the atoning sacrifice of. the Divine, Redeemer. we had 
ample evidence, into the communion of Christ’s visible Church. 
But as Dr. Brunton will probably publish some portion of the 
account I sent him, I need say no more here. Is Miss Grace still 
with you? Often, often, do I blend my’ being with ten 'thou- 
sand recollections of St. Andrews. There I passed some of my 
earlier days of sin and folly, and shameful neglectof God and 
salvation... There, too, the’ Lord. was, pleased. to, rescue me as 
a brand from the burning. Oh, praised be His Holy Name. 
Were I to name the many men.in whom I feel the deepest in- 
terest, and to whom I would beg to be remembered, my whole 
paper would be filled. .T’he Lord bless you, and enrich you, 
and ennoble you more and more by the shining of His grace. 
Yours gratefully and affectionately, “ ALEXANDER Dore,” 
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_ Inthe year 1838, when Dr. Duff was in the press of 
his’ home operations; the. news came from Nuddea, a 
county fifty miles to the north of Calcutta, of ‘large 
additions of Hindoo and Muhammadan peasants to 
the Church. ‘In 1830 he had visited the spot, among 
other parts of rural Bengal, only to decide that he must 
begin, the Scottish Mission in Calcutta, and from that 
as a base extend his influence. In 1832 the Church 
Missionary Society opened ‘a school in Krishnaghur, 
the county town, and baptized five students in the first 
twelve months. By 1838, whole villages with their 
head men had sought instruction, and hundreds of 
earnest men and women, under purely spiritual in- 
fluences, were baptized, and proved their sincerity, by 
suffering persecution unmoved. Then there came into 
operation motives of a more mixed character. The 
river Jellinghi, one of three streams into which ‘the 
mighty Ganges’ spills. over so as to form the united 
Hooghly on which Calcutta stands, inundated the dis- 
trict and swept off the rice harvest. The result was a 
local famine, from too much water, such as we shave 
twice witnessed since that year. There was, no rail- 
way to pour in foodas now, no machinery to link the 
million of sufferers with the charity of Great Britain, 
no prudent anticipation on the part of the authorities. 
The work of relief fell, as usual, on the few mis- 
sionaries, Hnglish and German, who sailed over the 
inundated plains of an area as large as, Lincolnshire, 
distributing rice to the dying and lending small sums 
to those who could thus struggle through the crisis. 
The result was ‘precisely what Madras and Mysore have 
recently displayed on a greater scale. The evangeliza- 
tion of the previous six years,* acted on by gratitude 





* The Trident, the Crescent, and the Cross (1876), by the Rev. 
James Vaughan, who is now again building up the Church at 
Krishnaghur amid many difficulties. : vd 
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for the humanity and symjathy shown, bore both 
natural and spiritual fruit in the profession of Chris- 
tianity by thousands. _ On one occasion Bishop Wilson 
presided at) the baptism of nine hundred Hindoos 
and) Muhammadans. Dr, Duff drew up a document 
explaining the movement to.the churches at home. 
Judging from analogy there can be little doubt that 
Krishnaghur and the rich sugar, indigo, oilseed and 
jute districts of the Hooghly Delta would by this time 
have been what the Tinnevelly Church, has become, in 
similar circumstances, had the missionaries not com- 
paratively deserted it before the infant. church had 
been consolidated and had produced. its own tried and 
trained pastors.’ As itis, the large nominal Christian 
descendants of the first converts, among whom caste 
has crept and the sacerdotalism of Jesuit) priests 
recognising caste, is being again evangelized, like the 
lapsed sections of our own cities and mining and 
manufacturing districts. 

But there was another providential. preparation for 
the rapid creation of the Krishnaghur Church. . When 
Rammohun Roy was feeling after God, as. we have 
already, told, among the learned of Burdwan and Cal- 
eutta who knew Sanscrit and English, there was a 
villager of the cowherd caste in Ghospara, near Krish- 
naghur, who in the Bengalee vernacular admitted 
neophytes toa new sect on the payment of a rupee 
and the ‘recitation of this Muntra, or combined creed 
-and charm—*‘O sinless Lord., O: great Lord, at thy 
pleasure I go and return; not a moment am I without 
thee; I'am ever with thee. Save, O great. Lord.” 
Ramchurn Pal was really a follower of the great 
reformer Chaitunya, but he set up a new sect which 
recognised him as the incarnation of Krishna rather 
‘than the character which he professed. The Gooroo, 
or teacher, was the sinless lord, entitled. to all the 
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spiritual power and) offerings. «This: new: sect sof 
Vaishnavas called themselves Kharta-bhajas, or wor- 
shippers of the Creator. They ate together twice a 
year ignoring caste, and gained over many women and 
infirm? persons by the belief. that the Muntra removed 
barrenness and disease.: ‘Such is the account of the 
Gooroo’s contemporary, Mr. Ward, of Serampore.* 
In this its first stage, before the denunciation of 
caste had given place to free love, as in many such 
sects, and the cessation of idol-worship ‘had been 
followed by the substitution of one.god for another, 
the new teaching sent many to swell the ranks of 
true but uninstructed Christians. — . 
To a careful study of the Kharta-bhajas, with th 

view of founding a mission among them,’ Dr. Duff 
devoted the college vacation of 1840-41, and again. of 
1841-42. As the guest of the Church missionary, 
Mr. Alexander, he was at the head-quarters both of 
the sect and of Christian operations. In discussing 
vernacular education, helping to spread village schools 
and frequent meetings with both the Christians and 
the Kharta-bhajas, two months passed away. He 
signalized his farewell by a simple feast’ to the Chris- 
tians of one station, at'which five hundred squatted, 
oriental fashion, before ‘piles of curry and rice and the 
fruits of the cold season, spread out on the soft green 
leaves ‘of the plantain-tree, and deftly conveyed to the 
mouth with two forefingers and thumb. So the Rishis 
ate on the ancestral Aryan tableland. ' But‘here were 
also women and children, and ‘glad sounds of ‘praise 
arose to the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour, 


* Vol. ii, page 175, of A View of the History, Literature, and My- 
thology of the Hindoos (1818, second edition), by W. Ward. A 
work now of some rarity, and drawn upon by not a few writers 
without due acknowledgment. 
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Jesus Christ. Dr. Duff was intensely human, rejoicing 
as much in the social feast of the lately christianized 
families, in its way, as in their solemn acts of pure 
worship. Desirous to concentrate his mission on the 
left bank of the river, Mr. Alexander urged his Pres- 
byterian guest to take possession of Culna, opposite, 
once the great port of fertile Burdwan, and still a 
pugrim town of 50,000 inhabitants, where the per- 
petual lease of a piece of ground had been secured. 
After inspecting the place, Dr. Duff dropped down 
the Hooghly to Ghospara, now three miles from the 
railway station of Kanchrapara. There, in a mango 
tope or grove, he visited the Gooroo of the. Kharta- 
bhajas. Surrounded by his disciples, the son. of 
Ramchurn made a statement of his faith to the mis- 
sionary sitting upon the simple “charpoy” or low 
couch-bed of the East, and willingly granted him, 
in perpetuity, a lease of land for a Christian school 
and church. From the fifty thousand pilgrims who 
twice a year crowd to the “cold sea’ or pool whose 
waters had healed the wife of their Gooroo, and to the 
sacred pomegranate-tree under which she was buried,* 
he thought to gather many to Christ. 

But where were the missionaries for the rural 
stations, thus increased to three—Takee, Culna and 
GhosparaP In the first, Mr. Clift had been succeeded 
by Mr. W. C. Fyfe, sent out from Scotland as an 
educationist and subsequently ordained, so that he is 
now the senior missionary in Bengal. Happily the 
college in Calcutta, which, in 1830, had begun with the 
Lord’s Prayer in Bengalee, the English alphabet, and 
the slow spelling out of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and had given its first four converts to the Angli- 
can, American Presbyterian and Congregationalist 





® A Statistical Account of Bengal (1875), vol. ii., p. 68. 
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Churches, because the Kirk was not prepared to 
utilize them, was producing the ripest spiritual fruit. 
Established to sway towards Christ, and by Christ, 
the whole revolution of thought and feeling which the 
English language and the British administration had 
set in motion and were hurrying away from all faith 
and morals, Dr. Duff felt that his college would be 
an immediate failure if it did not bring in individual 
souls and raise an indigenous missionary ministry. 
Before all other agencies. for educated Tlindoos, his 
system had, in 1830-1834, accomplished both results. 
Nor had it ceased to do so in his absence, while his 
return gave it a new impetus. Whether we look at 
the spiritual or the intellectual character of the young 
men; whether we consider what they sacrificed for 
Christ, or what He enabled them to become in His 
work, we may assert that no Christian mission can 
show such a roll of converts from the subtlest system 
of a mighty faith and an ancient civilization as Dr. 
Duff’s college in the first thirteen years of its history. 

We begin with the one failure—let the truth be told, 
but tenderly. In 1837, Dwarkanath Bhose, at the age 
of seventeen, was-baptized. No convert witnessed so 
good a confession as he, if persecution be the test. He 
was the Peter of the band. Thrice carried off by his 
bigoted family, chained and imprisoned till Mr. Leith’s 
services in the Supreme Court were necessary to en- 
force toleration, he clung to his convictions. So bright 
w student did he become that he was one of the four 
Bengalees selected by Government to complete their 
medical studies in London. Was it there that, like nota 
few of his countrymen since, he found the temptations 
of a great city, in which he was alone, overpowering ? 
With the highest professional honours he returned to 
practice in Calcutta, where he fell a victim-to the 
vice which our excise system has taught the educated 
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natives of India, when it plants the licensed wine-shop 
beside the Christian school. We visited him in his fatal 
sickness. Who shall say that, like Peter also, he did 
not rise, ever so little, from his fall? It is not English 
Christians, at least, who can judge him. Rather let us 
judge our own want of faith and charity towards India ; 
our own administration which, now purged of most 
other debasing tendencies and immoral monopolies, 
still uses the whole power of the State to secularise 
public instruction, and to raise an annually increasing 
revenue by spreading drink and drug’ licences’ far and 
wide over India and even China. The missionaries 
were used to make Dwarkanath Bhose the noble con- 
vert and accomplished student he was when he landed 
on our shores—who js responsible for the rest ? 

A fellow-student of Dwarkanath’s would have stood 
by his side in baptism. Laid low by fever he sent for. 
his companions, declared to them that he believed in 
Christ, and died before he could be baptized. He was 
one of a large class of secret Christians, who have 
been known to baptize each other in the last hour. 
The bloom of the Mission, intellectually and spiritually, 
was also cut off by an early death—two converts who 
lived and worked long enough to become the David 
andthe Jonathan of the Church of India, Mahendra 
Lal Basak and Kailas Chunder Mookerjea. Mahendra 
had entered Dr. Duffs school in 1831, at the age of 
nine, but was removed to the Hindoo College be- 
cause of the direct Christian teaching of the former. 
Returning he became so thoughtful as to alarm his 
Hindoo friends, who tried to seduce him to sins which, 
they thought, would make even the missionaries shun 
him. It was in vain. He rose to be the gold medalist 
of the college, and his demonstrations of some of 
Euclid’s problems were so ingenious as to call forth 
the eulogy of Professor Wallace, of the University of 
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Edinburgh: But his! intellectual power was dedicated 
to the office of the Christian ministry. Baptized: in 
1839, after. renewed. opposition from his father, he be- 
- eame. the. first. divinity student of the college. The 
same year, saw. him joined by a, Koolin Brahman, 
Kailas, who had gone through the six years’ course’ of 
the college. When on the way with his family. to an 
idolatrous service, his conscience so pricked him«that 
he.fied. to the mission-house. Gentle:and: confiding, 
he was, deluded. by solemn pledges into leaving its pros 
tection; when he was kept. in durance for three months. 
On. escaping he was publicly baptized in the college 
hall. . After. systematic theological training, the two 
friends were, appointed catechists... Part of their prac- 
tical training had. been to accompany the missionaries 
on. itineracies through the rural districts in the cold 
season. . Dr. Duff thus described his experience of 
Mahendra, as ‘a preacher, at the beginning of 1841::—' 

‘In ‘these.rural itineracies' I had much reason: to 
be satisfied with the docility, humble demeanour, and 
moral -earnestness. of my young friend, Mahendra. 
His. tact, too, and management in meeting the objec- 
tions, and in presenting divine truth in an intelligible 
form to. the minds of his countrymen, were such as to 
encourage no ordinary expectations as to the future. 
On one ‘occasion he displayed much eloquence and 
power. | Standing on the steps in front ofa temple 
ef Shiva, in the large, town of Culna, we got:into a 
long and varied discussion with the Brahmans. Soom 
an immense: crowd was assembled... They professed 
their readiness.to listen to what: the Saheb: had to 
say; but,when,-at my, suggestion, Mahendra: began 
to ask certain questions, he was at first received with 
a shout.of derisive scorn. |‘ What!» exclaimed they, 
‘shall we give,ear to the words.of a poor: ignorant 
boy ?’...With the greatest calmness and: self-posses.' 
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sion Mahendra replied, * Well, friends, if I'am a poor 
ionorant boy, is that not ‘a stronger ‘reason why you, 
who are so learned, should take pity upon me, and 
give me the knowledge which you believe would re- 
move my ignorance. I‘ began’ to ask the questions, 
not with'a view to abuse you, or your faith, or to dis- 
play my own learning, which is very little; but simply 
to know what your creed really is, and thus Stags me 
to compare it with my own.’ This ‘soft’ answer’ had 
the desired effect.: After answering ‘some questions, 
they began to interrogate in return. In reply to the 
query respecting’ his faiths) Mahendra’ began’ by giving 
a brief'sketch of what he was by birth and education; 
and how he came to renounce Hindooism and embrace 
Christianity. His: exordium at once caught the ear 
and riveted the attention of every one; ‘and ‘not a 
whisper was heard from the previously unruly and 
uproarious audience, when he Commenced his’ narrative 
by saying, “Countrymen and friends; 1 am:a'Hindoo; 
I was Biri and brought up a Hindoo ;‘yea, I belonged 
to the Boistobs; one of the strictest sects, as you kaow, 
among the Hindoos. My father was and is a Boistob; 

my mother was and is a Boistob; they were’ both very 
careful in training me up in the knowledge of their 
peculiar creed ; they: made me attend upon Radhanath, 

one of the great pundits of the Boistob sect; at his 
feet I was brought’ up; he laboured to imprint upon 
my mind the doattinds of Atma, Onama, and other 
Shasters.’’ How forcibly the preliminary part of this 
address made me realize the exceeding naturalness and 
adaptation of the Apostle’s appeal, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, and with a view’ to somewhat similar 
ends!  *Circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of 
Israel, ‘of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pharisee!” How 
forcibly, too, did it make me feel the superiority of the 
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vantage-ground on which a qualified native must: ever 
stand, when addressing his own countrymen—his own 
kinsmen according to the flesh!’ Oh that we had 
hundreds of Mahendras !—hundreds. exhibiting similar. 
qualifications of head and heart; then might we begin 
to lift up our drooping heads, in the full assurance that 
the day of India’s salvation was nigh at hand, . At 
the conclusion of Mahendra’s long address we. dis- 
tributed. all the tracts in our possession. . We had 
reached. the temple about five p.m.; it was now eight 
o’clock; and the full moon, shining from the deep blue 
vault of an almost starless though cloudless sky, lighted 
us back to our small boat on the river., On our way, 
we overheard many remarks respecting what had been 
said ; amongst others, the following: ‘ Truly, he looked 
a poor, ignorant boy; but his words showed him to be 
a great pundit.’” 

These were the men, Mahendra and. Kailas, who were 
placed ‘in Ghospara as missionaries to their country- 
men. Within a.few weeks of each other, in the year 
1845 they passed away, after services which Dr. Ewart 
and Mr. Macdonald recorded in Memoirs of them... So, 
also, the amiable Madub Chunder Basak died'ripe for 
heaven. Dr. Duff longed for hundreds like them, and 
he did’ not pray in vain... Passing over the baptism 
of another Brahman, of Kalichurn Dutt, and of Dr. 
Duff’s, conyerts baptized by. other, Churches, we come 
in 1841-8. to the conversion of the four remarkable 
Hindoos who lived to be ordained ministers of the 
Free Church:of Scotland, and at Culna and other rural 
stations, as well. as Calcutta itself,; proved successful 
missionaries.. The, Rev. Jugadishwar Bhattacharjya, 
a Brahman of the Brahmans, above eighteen, whom a 
mob attempted to tear from the mission-house, has 
since won the. gratitude of his peasant countrymen, 
alike, by his. spiritual. and. his temporal services. to 
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them, having saved many in the time of famine. Such 
are his knowledge and influence, that he was selected 
by Lord Northbrook to give evidence before a Com- 
mons committee. The Rey. Prosuuno Koomar Chat- 
terjea, once of the same highest caste, has long presided 
over another of the rural missions in Bengal. The 
Rev. Lal Behari Day, a successful English author and 

Government professor, who preaches, regularly to the 
Scotsmen sent out to superintend the jute mills on the 
Hooghly, has lately told the world his ‘‘ Recollections” 
of the missionary who was one of his spiritual fathers. 
Last of all, but now no more, do we linger over the 
name of the Rev. Behari Lal Singh, the Rajpoot who 
died the only missionary in India of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. The teaching which led him to 
sacrifice all for Christ he and his brother received in 
the college; the example which afterwards proved to 
him that. Christianity was a living power was that of 
his official superior, Sir Donald M’Leod. 

* From the converts made up to 1843 we have named 
these twelve—four in the first period, eight in the 
second—as the typical fruit of the system directed by 
the first missionary of the Church of Scotland to the - 
destruction of Brahmanism and the building up of 
the Church of India by educated Hindoos. . The first, 
Brijonath; the sixth, seventh, and tenth, Mahendra, 
Kailas, and Madhub, became early fruit of the native 
Church in heaven, but not before Mahendra and Kailas 
had done true service for their Master. With a joyful 
eatholicity Dr. Duff had given Krishna, Mohun to the 
Church of England, Gopeenath to the American Pres- 
byterian Church, Anundo to the London Mission, and 
Behari Lal to the English Presbyterians. Of the 
twelve not the least brilliant fell; while we shall see 
Gopeenath witnessing a good confession in his hour 
of trial in the Mutiny. 
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While the college, in spiritual influence and intellec- 
tual force, with its 900 students and three branch 
stations, was thus advancing to the state of efficiency 
in which it closed for the last time in-1843, all around 
there were then, as now, disaster and confusion in 
public affairs. Thus longingly did Dr. Duff dwell on 
the triumphs of peace, and on the way which it opened 
for the Prince of peace, into the lands beyond our 
frontiers, then on the Sutlej and the Yoma mountains 
of Arakan. How hopefully, in the Punjab, the Karen 
country and China, have his anticipations been realized. 
What he wrote of Lord Ellenborough even may stand, 
for he wrote it on the 17th October, 1842, before the 
Somnath Gates proclamation’ and the Sindh war, 
Captain Durand being that Governor-General’s private 
secretary :— 

** For the last three years all India has been in a 
state of suppressed ferment and smothered excitement, 
by the desolating warfare in Afghanistan and China. 
A permanent peace with Afghanistan may prepare a 
way of access to the vast nomadic hordes of Central 
Asia, who, from time immemorial, have been the 
conquerors and desolators of its fairest and richest 
provinces. The last few years have served to prove 
that, though the sword of war may destroy, it cannot 
tame or subdue any portion of these wild and lawless 
racés. What fresh glory will this shed on the triumphs 
of the gospel, when, by the peaceful ‘sword of the 
Spirit,’ these very tribes are brought into willing sub- 
jection, and endowed with meek and lamblike disposi- 
tions! A permanent peace with China may open up 
an effectual door of ingress to more than 300,000,000 
of human beings—one-third of the entire race of man- 
kind !—hitherto shut up, and, as it were, hermetically 
sealed against the invasion of gospel truth. How 
mysterious, and yet how wisely- beneficent the ways of 
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Divine Providence! China being sealed against the 
direct intrusion of Bible heralds, the last thirty years 
have been chiefly devoted by the lamented Morrison 
and others to the study of that unique and solitary 
lingual genus, the Chinese tongue—to the investigation 
of Chinese antiquities, literature, mythology, and other 
such hke subjects as tend to throw light on the genius, 
the character, the mental and religious habitudes of so 
singular and multitudimous a people—to the prepara- 
tion of grammars, and dictionaries, and tracts, and, 
above all, to the translation of the Word of life, that 
Book of books, the Bible. _And when the requisite 
apparatus for an effectual spiritual warfare has been 
fully prepared, suddenly and unexpectedly the immense > 
field for their practical application has been thrown 
open, by the instrumentality of one who ‘meant not 
so, neither did his heart think so.’ (Isa. x. 7.) What 
a striking coincidence! Who dare say that it is. for- 
tuitous? Oh no! It is altogether, the ordination of 
Him who ‘ knoweth the end from the beginning.’ It 
is one of those marvellous points of confluence among 
the manifold streams and currents of Providence, 
which may flow, for years or even ages, unseen be- 
neath the surface, till the ‘set time’ hath come for 
their springing forth visibly, to bespeak the presiding 
presence of Him, who ‘doeth according to His will 
among the armies of heaven and the inhabitants of 
the earth.’ 

“If anything could enhance the joy which we have 
all experienced. from the simple announcement ‘ Peace,’ 
it is the language in which the present Governor- 
General has couched his solicitation for the offering of 
public prayers and ;thanksgivings to Almighty God 
throughout all the Indian Churches. From the State 
circular, penned by Lord Ellenborough himself, I ex- 
tract the following passage :—‘ The seasonable supply 
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of rain, following our prayers recently offered to God 
for that blessing, whereby the people of the North- 
Western Provinces have been relieved from the fear of 
impending famine; and the great successes recently 
obtained by the British arms in Afghanistan, whereby 
the hope of honourable and secure peace is held out to 
India, impose upon us all ‘the duty of humble thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, through whose paternal 
goodness alone these events have been brought to 
pass. Nor have we less incurred the duty of earnest 
supplication, that we may not be led to abuse these 
last gifts of God’s bounty, or to attribute to ourselves 
that which is due to Him alone; but that He may have 
granted to us grace so to improve these gifts to us, 
+o show ourselves worthy of His love, and fit instru- 
ments, in His hand, for the government of the great 
nation which His wisdom has placed under British 
rule.’ These, surely, are sentiments worthy of a 
British statesman, and honourable to the Christian 
head of the most powerful empire in Asia !—sentiments, 
embodying so solemn a recognition of Jehovah’s su- 
premacy and man’s responsibility ;—sentiments which 
are sure to. be translated into all the languages, and 
circulated among all the nations of the Hastern world ! 
Oh, let all the British Churchés respond, with heart 
and soul, to the voice of thanksgiving and supplica- 
tion which is about to be lifted up’ by all the Churches 
in India! and pray that the time may come, and that 
right speedily, when the outpourings of God’s Spirit 
shall descend on this dry and parched land.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
| 1843-1844... 
_ MISSIONARY OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. . 


The Power of Youth.—Spiritual Independence and the People of 
 Scotland.—Torpor of the Ministers for a century and a quarter. 
—Anecdotes from Dr. Duff's experience.—On Robert Burns.— 
Reproving an Officer for Profanity.—Sir Charles Napier.—Sir 
Robert. Peel rebuked—Dnff’s public silence on the Disruption 
Controversy.—Appeals from Dr: Brunton and’ Dr. Charles J: 
Brown.—All the Missionaries adhere to the Church of Scotland 
Free.—Dr. Duff’s “‘ Explanatory Statement.”—A critical time.— 
The Disruption in Calcutta—Dr. Simon” Nicolson.— Messrs. 
Hawkins, M. Wylie and A. B. Mackintosh.—The Free Church 
in Calcutta.—Dr. Duff’s four Lectures—Lord Brougham and 
 Gibbon:—Dnuff describes the Disruption—Free Church resolves 
to extend Foreign Missions.—The. Property Wrong.—Sympathy 
_ of all Evangelical Churches.—Dnuff’s disinterestedness.—Opening 
‘of the General Assembly’s Institution of the Free Church of 
- Scotland.—A Professorship of Missions urged. 


OT only is the world: the heritage of the young, 
4+.\ as.has been said... The. young make: the. world 
what it is.. Dr. Duff.had really done his work in 
India when: he was twenty-eight ;, he had, apparently, 
completed its parallel side:in Great Britain when he 
was thirty-three ; he had. consolidated..the whole sys- 
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tem, and he saw it bearing rare spiritual as well as 
moral and intellectual fruit before he was thirty-seven. 
So, in the same field of reformation, Luther and 
Melanchthon in Germany, Pascal and Calvin in France, 
Wesley and Simeon in England, and Chalmers in 
Scotland had sowed the seed and reaped the early 
harvests while still within the age which Augustine 
pronounces the “culmen” and Dante the “key of 
the arch” of life. Dr. Duff might have ‘spent the 
rest of his career in quietly developing the principles 
and extending the machinery of his system on its 
India and Scottish sides, but for two forces, in Church 
and State, which the shrewdest took long to foresee. 
His Kirk had to work-its way back to the purity and 
spiritual independence of covenanting times—a pro- 
cess in which all the Churches of Europe are following 
it, from Italy and Germany to France and Ireland— 
and in so working it became broken into two. And the 
Afghan. War was to prove only the first act in the 
prélude to the history of British India. That prelude 
closed in.the Sepoy Mutiny. That. history fairly 
began with the too rapid obliteration of the military 
and political, system by which the. old Hast India 
Company had brought the empire to the birth and 
had reared it into a vigorous childhood. 

Foreign Missions being of no ecclesiastical party 
but the privilege of all, we have seen how Dr. 
Duff, during his first, visit to Scotland, had kept aloof 
from even the most vital controversies. To him, as 
charged with the conversion of a hundred and thirty 
millions of human beings, Whig or Tory, Voluntary 
or State Churchman, even “ Intrusionist”” or‘ Non- 
Tntrusionist’ were of little account: save in so far as 
they could promote or hinder his one object. Even 
in India,'on his return in 1840, he was so silent’ 
regarding his relation to parties and the course he 
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would follow if a rupture’ took place, that soma 
doubted how he would act. In'truth, the approaching 
cataclysm-so weighed him down, in reference ‘to its 
effectson his own mission; that he refrained from 
speech, in public, till the issue should “be: fairly put 
before him and ‘his colleagues for decisive settlement. 
But not one of the clerical combatants in the:thick of 
the fight: knew its’ meaning, historical and spiritual, 
better than the missionary. His youth had been over- 
shadowed by the “cloud ‘of witnesses.” His heroes 
had ever been the men of the Covenant. His hatred 
was that of the patriot rather than of the priest; to 
the Stewarts: who, down to the last act in Queen 
Anne’s time, had robbed the Kirk and ‘its people of 
spiritual freedom.» He waited only for the right time, 
the ‘time of duty to the Mission’ as well as to his 
principles, to ‘declare himself with an energy and an 
‘uncompromising thoroughness, hardly equalled by the 
ecclesiastical leaders who headed the host of disrup- 
tion heroes on the memorable eighteenth day ‘of May, 
1843. | . toad 

But not only had the education of the Highland boy, 
under such a father and) teacher as his, early fed his 
-young life with the history of his Kirk, which is that 
‘of his country. ‘In his three years’ wanderings over 
‘every presbytery and almost every parish of Scotland, 
from the Shetland Isles to the Solway, he had become 
acquainted ‘with the actual state of religious and social 
life in a’ way unknown to Chalmers or the young 
Guthrie, or. the most experienced: Lowlander of ‘the 
time.» To the highest test which» can try a Christian 
or a Church, the Christ-like’ philanthropy of missions, 
he had jealously brought the ‘Church .of Scotland 
from 1834 to 1840, its ministers and people, its parties 
and their professions, its policy and aims. He thus 
learned, as no one else could, the wrong, religious 
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and. political, done to the country by the dishonest 
legislation of Queen Anne’s advisers all through the 
eighteenth century, even to the Reform Act in the 
State and the Veto Law inthe Kirk. And:a happy 
experience taught him, and Chalmers through him, 
that the heart of the people was sound in spite of the 
torpor ‘and retrogression of a century and.a quarter, 
thatthe Scotsmen of 1834-43 were the true spiritual 
descendants of their fathers of the first and the 
second Reformation. This had. been his experience 
of the ministers of the ‘‘ moderate party,” who had 
formed the majority in the Kirk down to the year 
1834 and who called in the civil courts to drive out 
the evangelical majority ten years after. 

Dr. Duff was wont to declare that, personally, he 
had. received. everywhere at their hands: the most 
courteous and friendly treatment, with the two excep- 
tions of Peebles and Dunbar. Seeing that he kept 
his cause and himself aloof from parties, Moderates 
as well.as Evangelicals invited him to their manses, 
placed their conveyances at his disposal, passed him 
on from’ presbytery to presbytery, and loyally obeyed 
the: Assembly of 1835 in promoting meetings and 
subscriptions. The majority of the moderate minis- 
ters he found to be farmers and _ politicians, whose 
conversation was divided between agricultural talk 
and political criticism, ‘‘ But,’ he once said, ‘‘I do 
not. remember their volunteering any remarks on the 
vastly higher, subject of the spiritual culture of the 
human mind, or the Georgics of the soul, as it might 
be called.” In..one case the moderator’ of the 
presbytery, having duly summoned a meeting on the 
market day, could not himself be found to preside 
until it was reported that he had been seen among the 
crowd gazing at the tricks of a vagrant mountebank. 
The one evangelical member of that body charged 
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him' with the shameful forgetfulness, but the majority 
hushed up the proceedings at a time when the daily 
newspaper was unknown. In another case Dr. Duff 
happened to succeed, in the guest chamber of the 
matse, a minister who was notorious for Unitarian 
views. The parish was ringing with the story, how 
he had surprised all by first delivering a communion 
address ‘surcharged with the evangelicalism of the 
Puritans, and, then, when suddenly called. to fill a 
vacant place in the long’ services, had preached a dis- 
course of the most repulsively cold. heresy. On 
inquiry it was discovered that he had compiled from 
the ‘*Marrowmen,’’? whom he despised, an address 
suited to: evangelical congregations, and which alone 
he was wont to speak on. such occasions. 

But for reminiscences suchas those of Dr. Duff it 
would be incredible to what extent not only hetero- 
doxy but profanity, intemperance, and other ‘immo- 
rality found a place among the moderate ministers in 
rural districts, especially in the Highlands and islands 
to which public opinion never ‘penetrated. ‘Many of 
them, among themselves, avowed theological opinions 
contrary to the Confession of Faith, the contract. on 
which: they claimed to hold their livings. At the 
upper exid of a long strath in the Highlands lived a 
parish minister who was scarcely ever known to be 
sober. - Business took him frequently to the other 
end of the valley, where he’ had to passa distillery. 
It:was the frequent sport of the owner to'tempt/the 
poor wretch, and then, placing him on his pony! with 
his’ head: to. the tail, send’ him back amid the derision 
of the whole people, a man supporting him on either 
side. Another parish was a ‘preserve of smugglers, 
whose rendezvous was the kirk, where the little barrels 
of Highland whisky were concentrated before despatch 
to the south. The isolated spot was the terror of the 
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gaugers, for whom the hardy inhabitants, bandedto- 
gether, were long more than'a match. | A new minister 
was presented "to the parish, a man'of great promise 
and considerable scholarship: His one weakness was 
a passion for the violin. Through that he fell so low, 
that when his parishioners assembled at the inn they 
sent for the minister to play to them, andeven carried 
him off when well drunk to a house of doubtful repute 
where the revelry was continued. . On one occasion he 
fell into the peat fire, where his limbs became’so roasted 
that for six months he was laid aside‘and he was lamed 
for life. His’ brethren ‘resented ‘the scandal only by 
refusing to allow:him to attend the presbytery dinner, 
and by denying him all help at communion seasons. 
Brooding over these insults, he resolved to adopt that 
form ‘of. retaliation which would be: most disagreeable 
to colleagues’ some of whom differed'from himself 
only ‘by being ‘greater hypocrites, He sent to the 
neighbouring cities ‘for: the most evangelical Gaelic 
ministers to assist him on fast and sacrament days. 
The result was that the smuggling parish became: not 
only a new place, such as all the success of the excise 
could never have.made it, but the centre of light'to the 
whole presbytery.: The people flocked: froma: great 
distance to hear the grand~preaching in their own 
tongue. ‘The drunkard’s successor, appointed under the 
Veto Act, was a godly man, and when 'the disruption 
came the whole parish left the Hstablished Church. 
When farther north still, Dr. Duff found himself the 
inhabitant of a room ‘in the: manse which was curiously 
stained. On asking an‘explanation he was told that, 
‘as the most secure place, the atties had long been the 
storehouse of the smugglers’of Hollands and small 
sacks of salt. So soon as the brig appeared in the 
harbour of Stromness, with flying colours, the minister 
at the beginning of the century promptly went: on 
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board. ‘Hyen if the day were Sunday he would go 
in the face of all. the people, before or after. doing 
pulpit duty ! The manse, had: been, built for the pur- 
pose of receiving the contraband articles, which were 
hoisted up: by a, pulley swung to.a hook. projecting 
from a window in the high- neinted gable. ‘The plaster 
of the roof. below. was saturated with. salt, mneh apt 
peared: in moist weather. ‘ 

Dr. Duff’s. investigations in Ayrshire found results 
hardly, more satisfactory than in the Highlands. andthe 
Scandinavian. islands. . His familiarity with the poems 
of Robert Burns, and knowledge of the use. which had 
been made of their finer strains by the young Hindoo 
reformers of, Bengal, led him to make very minute in- 
quiries of some of the older. men who had had personal 
intercourse with the poet... They assured him. that 
Burns. was often blamed, for caricaturing sacred things 
when, in truth, he was giving a most vivid description 
of sad reality...A man of Burns’s pious training, 
knowledge of the Bible and exceeding acuteness, could 
not fail to be struck with the ake contrast. between 
Christianity as expressed in the,creed and‘in the life 
of a great. body. of the ministers and. people. “Having 
thrown off the fear of man, and alas!, to. some extent 
the fear’ of God,’ remarked Dr. Duff, “Robert Burns 
satirised, this state of things in: their gross) literality 
with, all faithfulness. Hence not a few who were 
godly men declared to me their conviction that the 
description given in ‘ The Holy Fair’ of scenes. at. the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper was not. exagger- 
ated; and the same was asserted of some of. what 
were reckoned’ his. more. objectionable minor poems. 
Oh! what these ministers have to answer for at the 
Day of Judgment: ,The mischief they did by Japsing 
into. gross errors in, doctrine, and more than loose 
_practices in life, is,incredible.”. To the end of his life 
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Dr. Duff held this to be the true explanation, founding 
alike on his own recollections in the present cen- 
tury, and on those of older men as to that which 
preceded it. 

The mass of the common people, who did not turn 
for spiritual life to the seceding churches which now 
form the vigorous United Presbyterian Church, found 
it in the study of the Bible and of writers like Ruther- 
ford and Boston, Bunyan and Doddridge. But this 
degeneracy of the Kirk had affected the upper classes 
of society in a way incredible in these days of a 
healthy public opinion. The literature of the time, 
scanty though it be, reveals not a little of the truth. 
Dr. Duff met with this typical illustration of one 
form of the evil on a journey from Perth to Pit- 
lochrie by the Inverness coach. In the darkness he 
could not see them, but he could not help hearing 
the conversation of the three’ occupants whom he 
joined. The talk was of the Peninsular War, led by 
a Highland officer who had passed through its 
campaigns. he interest of the really striking infor- 
mation given by him was, however, marred by his 
habit of adding an oath to every two or three words, 
and not unfrequently by expressions of licentiousness 
as well as profanity. Should he interpose? was a 
question long debated by Dr. Duff. Ignorant who his 
companions might be, and whether in a stage coach 
the end might not be worse than the beginning, he 
resolved to wait till daylight and the first stoppage. 
On arriving at Pitlochrie the young missionary asked 
the officer to speak to him privately for a moment on 
the road. Dr. Duff began by saying that he had been 
profoundly interested by many of the remarkable state- 
ments respecting the Peninsular War, a confession 
which seemed to gratify his companion. He could 
not, moreover, fromm the tone and tenor of their con- 
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versation all the night, but come to the conclusion 
that the person who had given so much novel in- 
formation was, beyond question, a born gentleman. 
As a gentleman he must know that it was contrary 
to the ordinary rules of courtesy to say anything 
which, even unintentionally, might be very offensive 
to another. He, the officer, might have formed, in 
his youth, habits which were now contrary to the 
usages of polite society. One of these was what is 
ordinarily called profane swearing, which was at one 
time considered to give zest to earnest conversation. 
Dr. Duff, being an ordained minister of the Church of 
Scotland, was sure that the officer would excuse him 
for remarking that many of the words interspersed in 
the narratives of the war grated with something more 
than harshness on his ear, and for thus unburdening 
his own mind and conscience privately to him who had 
thoughtlessly used them. On this the officer took him 
by the hand, warmly thanked him for his delicacy and 
faithfulness, admitted that he had never looked on 
swearing in that light, and regretted that no one had 
before spoken to him in that way. Without commit- 
ting himself to a pledge on the subject he promised 
to ponder the gentle reproof. When, some time after- 
wards, Dr. Duff was at Kingussie manse on the way 
south from Inverness, he learned that his companion 
of that night was a well-known landholder of the 
neighbourhood, and that a somewhat sudden change in 
his habits of speech and church-going had attracted 
attention. Wemay add to this another illustration, 
of even greater boldness, on the part of the young assis- 
tant surgeon from Aberdeen, who was on Sir Charles 
Napier’s staff in Sindh. His at first timid remonstrance 
with the Commander-in-Chief, whose constant com- 
panion he was officially forced to be for many weeks, 
led the veteran to overwhelm him with a torrent of 
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renewed oaths, followed by a most touching apology; 
though not, we fear, by any permanent reform. 

Nor were the southern visitors to the Highlands im 
these early days any better than the moderate: minis- 
ters whose kirks they rarely entered. Sir Robert Peel 
and a party of his friends had leased the shootings 
around Kingussie. To most of them all days were alike 
for sport. The peasantry, finding themselves in a sore 
strait between their duty to their conscience and the 
temptations held out by the Sunday sportsmen, waited. 
on their minister with entreaties for advice. He at 
once wrote to Sir: Robert Peel a letter, read by Dr. 
Duff, which acknowledged all the kindness of the great 
statesman to the people, and asked him to respect their 
conscientious convictions. _ A week passed and no 
reply came. But on the next, Sabbath the practical 
answer was given when, somewhat late, Sir Robert 
~ and his whole party took possession of the great pew 
belonging to the estate they had leased. On the next 
day the minister received a long and kindly letter from 
the Premier, declaring that it was he who should 
apologise for not ascertaining his duty to the people, 
and expressing a wish that all clergymen would act 
with similar faithfulness. . 

Such reminiscences of his study of the inner life of 
the Church of Scotland, bad and good, lighting up his 
intimate knowledge of its history and his sympathy 
with the spiritual and civil patriotism of its: people, 
made the disruption when it came a very real and 
joyous event to Dr. Duff, though far away from all its 
controversies and its triumphs. His enthusiasm burst 
forth the more impetuously that, for three years in 
India as during the five which he had spent in Europe, 
he had maintained an unbroken silence on’ the great 
spiritual-independence controversy. The chivalrous 
honour of the man prevented him from making any 
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allusion to it in his official correspondence. Nor was 
Dr. Brunton, on the other side, less thoughtful. Neither 
could arrest the issue; so long as that was doubtful 
or had not been ‘precipitated by Providence, it might 
have been périlous for either to link to a temporary 
struggle, however great, the abiding principles of 
catholic missions to the non-Christian world. They: 
would have been less than men if, in the ‘intimacy of 
private correspondence, such sentences as the following 
had not occurred. But from first to last, and in every 
detail save the very serious questions of rights of 
property, legal and equitable as between Christian 
brethren, no controversy in all church history has ever 
been conducted so free from the spirit condemned by 
Christ and His Apostles, as the missionary side of the 
Disruption of 1843. After Dr. Duff’s return to Cal- 
eutta in 1840 Dr.-Brunton thus confidentially wrote to 
him on the 2nd April: “ Your clerical friends are well ; 
as well, at least, as Non-Intrusion fever will allow. 
The excitation and the embitterment are by no means 
abating. Government declines to attempt any legisla- 
tive measure. Lord Aberdeen has given notice of one 
without saying what it is to be.’ Matters. are getting 
moré and more embroiled. Oh that peace were 
breathed into the troubled elements by Him who ¢ still- 
eth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves and 
the tumult of the people.’ Amidst the other lament- 
able consequences of this turmoil it swallows up every 
other interest in some of our fairest and purest minds, 
and the sweet call to missionary enterprise is too 
passionless to gain a hearing, where once it was pleas 
sant music. Send us better tidings from the lands of 
the South than we can transmit to you from this 
dwelling of storms.” By 28th January, 1843, Dr. 
Brunton wrote of “the really appalling schism in the 


Church which seems now inevitable, and which may 
22 
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most lamentably affect all her great and glorious 
‘schemes.’ May God avert it! In man there is now 
no help or hope.”’ 

So rigorously did Dr. Duff carry out his official duty 
to the committee and his sense of what was best for 
the Mission, that when his most intimate friends pri- 
-vately pressed him to say how he would act in the 
event of an actual disruption, he told them why he 
could not reply to such a question.. What Lord Cock- 
burn calls “ the heroism” of the 18th May, which made 
Francis Jeffrey declare that he was ‘proud. of his 
country,’? was not officially intimated to the fourteen 
Indian missionaries till October. Not till the end of 
July had the preliminary letters from Dr. Brunton, and 
from Dr. Charles J. Brown representing the Free 
Church, reached them, declaring that each Church was 
determined to carry on the Foreign and Jewish Missions. 
Dr. Brunton wrote: “ We are most anxious to retain 
the co-operation of those whom we have found experi- 
mentally so thoroughly. qualified for their work and so 
devoted to its prosecution. We earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that you will see it to be consistent with your 
sense of duty to remain. in that connection with us, 
which to us, in the past, has been a source of so much 
satisfaction and thankfulness. I write to you collec- 
tively, not individually, because we have no wish that 
personal considerations should influence your deci- 
sion.” Dr. Chalmers was not present at the meeting 
of the provisional committee of the Free Church, for 
which Dr. .C. J. Brown wrote the letter, which thus 
delicately concluded: “The committee do not of 
course presume to enter into discussion with you on 
the subject, or to say one word as to the course which 
you may feel it right to follow.” To that Chalmers 
added this postscript, ‘I state my confident belief 
that, notwithstanding the engrossment of our affairs at 
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home, the cause of all our missions will prove as dear, 
and be as liberally supported as ever by the people of 
Scotland.” ‘With such faith, in such a spirit, did the 
second Knox and his band of 470, soon increased to 
730 and now to. some 1,100: ministers, commit their 
Church to extension abroad. no lessithan at home. In 
this respect the third Reformation was more truly 
Christ’s than the second or the first. 
The joyful adherence’ of all the Eastern and Jewish 
missionaries and their converts, in contrast to the East 
India Company’s Presbyterian chaplains,—the eager 
response of every..one of the fourteen ‘sent. to the 
peoples of India, from Dr. Wilson then in Jerusalem, 
to. Mr. Anderson in Madras, and Dr: Duff in Bengal, 
was added to complete the spiritual sacrifice, as 
well as the moral heroism, and to give a new stim- 
ulus to what Lord, Cockburn called. ‘the magnificent 
sacrifices which, year after year, showed the strong 
sincerity and genuine Scotticism of the principles on 
which the moyement had depended.” .The words, in 
1834, of Dr. Inglis, the founder of the Kirk’s India 
Mission, were lighted up with a new and universal 
meaning, in the far Hast as in little Scotland. | “The 
kingdom of Christ is not only ‘spiritual but indepen- 
dent ; no earthly government has a right to overrule 
or control it.”... : 
_ For himself alone, Dr. Duff published an ‘‘ Explan- 
atory Statement, addressed to the friends of the India 
Mission of the, Church of Scotland, as it existed pre- 
vious to:the Disruption in May, 1843.” This passage 
takes up the narrative at the reception of the official 
appeals from Dr. Brunton and Dr. Charles Brown; 
‘We were now laid under a double necessity openly 
to avow our’ sentiments. Was there any hesitation 
when the hour of trialcame? None whatsoever. So 
far as concerned my own mind, the simple truth is, 
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that as regards the great principles contended for 
by the friends ‘and champions of the Free Church, I 
never was troubled with the crossing of a doubt or 
the shadow of a suspicion.’ In earliest youth these 
principles wére imbibed from the‘ Cloud of Witnesses,’ 
and other kindred works. And time and mature 
reflection, wholly undisturbed by the heats and col- 
lisions of party warfare, only tended to strengthen my 
conviction of their scriptural character, and to rivet 
the persuasion of their paramount importance to the 
spiritual interests of man. But though there was not 
a moment’s hesitation as to the rectitude of the prin- 
ciples, and consequent obligation in-determining the 
path of duty, there was a sore conflict of natural 
feeling,—a desperate struggle of opposing natural 
interests.’ Many of my dearest and most devoted 
personal ‘friends, still adhered to the Establishment ; 
and I could not but foresée how ecclesiastical separation 
might lead to coolness,’ coolness to indifference, and 
indifference to eventual alienation; and that heart 
must be colder and deader than mine, that could, 
without a thought and without an emotion, contem- 
plate such an issue. All the most vivid associations 
comnected with my original appointment,—the'ardours 
and imaginings of inexperienced youth,—the exciting 
hopes and fears inseparable from an untried and 
hazardous enterprise,—anxieties felt and réemoved,— 
trials encountered, difficulties overcome, and success 
attained,—were all indissolubly linked with the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. “The revered projector of 
the Mission, Dr. Inglis, and his respected successor, 
Dr. Brunton, had, each in his turn, throughout the 
long (period of fourteen years, treated me rather with 
the consideration, the tenderness, and the confidence 
of a father towards his son, than with the formal but 
polite courtesies of a mere official relationship. When 
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I looked at the noble fabric of the General: Assembly’s 
Institution, so very spacious and) commodious,. and 
so richly. provided, with library, -apparatus,,and , all 
other’ needful furniture ; and recalled to.remembrance 
the former days,-when we, had. to, toil.and labour in 
close, confined, and unhealthy. localities,’ without..the 
aid of library or apparatus, and with but.a' scanty and 
ill-favoured. assortment, even! of the. necessary class= 
books, and thought. of, the; reiterated! statements and 
explanations, appeals and.-pleadings, disappointments 
and, long. delays, ere. such a fabric had’ reared its head 
as an additional architectural..ornament to.the .metro- 
polis of British India ;, and when, along with - all. this, 
I reflected.on the: high -probability,: or.rather, moral 
certainty, that, separation from the Establishment. must 
be followed by an evacuation of the present’ Mission 
premises, I could, not help feeling, a .-pang..somewhat 
akin to that of parting with a favourite child. .Again, 
when I looked at the still ‘nobler fabric: within,—a 
fabrié, of which the other was but the material tene- 
ment,;—the living fabric, consisting, of so» many hun- 
dreds of the finest. and) most promising, of India’s 
sons, beaming with the smiles of awakening. intelli- 
gence, and sparkling’ with the buoyancy of | virgin 
hopes; when’ I considered. this fabric, so,closely com- 
pacted through the varied gradations of an all-compre- 
hending system, that embraced the extremes of the 
lowest rudimental elements and the highest collegiate 
erudition,—a system-so: intricate, and yet so orderly, 
—so multifarious in its details, and, yet so harmonious 
in ‘its workings, scope, and ends,—a system, whose 
organization, discipline, and progressive development, 
it. had- required. thirteen years of combined and inces- 
sant labour to bring to the present point of maturity 
and perfectness; and when I thought how, in the 
present crisis of things, separation from the Establish- 
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ment might prove the dissolution and breaking up of 
the whole into scattered fragments ; 1 could not help 
experiencing a sensation soméwihiit equivalent ‘to that: 
of beholding ‘a numerous and beloved family engulphed 
in the deep, or swallowed ‘up by an earthquake. Once 
more, when I thought of the doubtful and imadequate 
prospect of our support in the new relationship of a 
Free Church Mission, thé anxious doubts and fears 
expressed on that head in private communications 
from: home, owing to the tremendous pressure on the 
liberalities of the Christian people, for the urgencies 
of their own immediate wants,—the loss and alienation 
of many of the great’ and the mighty, who hitherto 
had smiled propitious on our labours,—the disadvan- 
tage and disparagement to-our credit, cause, and good 
name, which might accrue from our abandonment of 
premises with which had been associated so.much of 
what was reputable and successful in our past pro- 
ceedings,—the certainty that, by numbers of the more 
bigoted natives, such forced abandonment’ would be 
construed as a retributive’ visitation from the gods, on 
account of our persevering attacks on their faith and 
worship,—the confusion and disgrace which might 
thus, in their estimation, redound'to Christianity itself, 
and the corresponding triumph to an exulting heathen- 
ism,—the dread of anticipated rivalries and collisions 
between the agents of Churches so violently wrenched 
asunder, and: the scandal and stumbling-block which 
these might occasion or throw in the way of the 
struggling cause of a yet infantile ‘evangelization ; 
—when I thought of all this, and much more of ‘a 
similar character, it seemed as if a thousand: voices 
kept ringing in my’ears, saying, ‘ Pause, pause; cling 
to the Hetablishnient; and if you do so, you will 
advance, without interruption, in the gorgeous vessel 
of Church aud State, which so majestically ploughs 
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the waves over a sea of troubles.’ In opposition to 
such a muster and array of antagonist influences, what 
had I to confront? Nought but the blazing appre- 
hension of the truth and reality of the principles at 
issue,—their truth and reality in Jehovah’s infallible 
oracles,—their truth and reality in the standards, 
constitution, and history of the Church of Scotland,— 
nought but the burning monitions of conscience, rela- 
tive to the morally compulsive obligation of walking 
in the path.of apprehended duty. It seemed as if 
a thousand counter-voices kept pealing in my ears, 
loud as the sound of great thunders, or the noise of 
many waters, saying, ‘Let pride or prejudice, self- 
interest or natural feeling, be allowed to obscure the 
apprehension of truth, or stifle the directive energy of 
conscience ; and then, though your dwelling be in the 
palaces of state, and your ence the munition of rocks, 
there ‘will be inward misgivings, that ever and anon 
shall cause the heart to melt, the hands to be feeble, 
the spirit to faint, and the knees to be weak as water. 
But, be fully persuaded in your own mind. Let no 
sinister influences be suffered to interfere. Let the 
apprehension of truth, derived from the Fount of 
Revelation, be steadfast and unclouded, and the beckon- 
ings of conscience, illumined by the Word, meditation, 
aiid prayer be unreluctantly recognised and implicitly 
followed; and then may you stand erect in your 
fntgerity,/undatinted and unmoved, though the earth 
should rend underneath your feet, and the rolling 
heavens overhead should rush into annihilation.’ 
With views and sentiments like these, however power- 
ful might be the counter-inducements, how could I 
decide “otherwise than I have done? though, certainly, 
the existence of such powerful counter- ithidémitibs 
ought to stamp the decision with the unmistakeable 
éharacter of honesty and conscientiousness. . 
Vou. IL. 
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“Doubtless, had I yielded to those alluring worldly 
temptations, which were chiefly on one side; or had I 
allowed. carnal considerations of any. kind to; prevail 
against. the sense of duty and the clear dictates of 
conscience, there were many plausible ready-made 
pretexts on which I, might fall back,—many_ open- 
gated refuges, into, which I might. retire, in order, to 
palliate, my. tergiversation, screen, my. inconsistency 
from public. view, conceal from.,others, and: perhaps 
from myself, the secret actuating motives, and operate 
asa soporific on the troublesome mementoes of the 
inward. monitor... But. however, convenient such a 
course might be for a season,—however soothing and 
flattering to the cravings of the natural man, how 
could it elude the piercing scrutiny of the all-seeing 
eye, or stand in arrest of judgment at the bar of the 
Great Assize ?”’ 

On the 10th August, the five Bengal missionaries of 
the Church, of Scotland united in a despatch to both 
Dr. Brunton and Dr. Gordon, forwarding eight reso- 
lutions in which, they. declared their reasons for. adher- 
ing to:the Free Protesting Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland,” as Christian men and ministers. The reso- 
lutions, were drawn up, we believe, by the youngest 
of their number, Dr. T. Smith. They issued, to the 
public of India a joint. ‘explanatory statement,” clear, 
judicial and. full of. Christian charity without. com- 
promise.. Denied by. Dr., Charles their right, before 
disruption, to meet in kirk-session of which three 
missionaries. were members and. were the, majority, 
they formed a provisional church committee, which 
held the first public service of the Free Church in Cal 
cutta, in Freemasons’ Hall, on the 13th August. Dr. 
Duff preached the sermon, afterwards published, and 
announced that the Rev. John Macdonald. would, in 
addition to his daily missionary duties, act as minister 
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till the congregation, could call a pastor from Scotland; 
A missionary cuaracter was given to the congregation 
from. the first by the baptism of the convert: Behari 

La) Singh... 

‘Upto this day the five missionaries stood alone. But 
the.Christian society of ‘the metropolis: and’ of ‘many 
an isolated station in. the interior was being profoundly 
moved. The earliest sign-of the movemenit—which only 
repeated that in. Scotland on a proportionate scale but 
in.a far. more catholic manner than. was possible there— 
was a letter to Dr. Duff from the first: physician in 
India. Who that: knew ‘him—what young official’ or 
merchant who was friendless and tempted, especially, 
did not.love Simon Nicolson ?... “I have been silent 

about your Church disruption till. now, but I have 
- watched it and you, and, with my wife and daughter, I 
cast in my lot with you. Your ordinary supplies will be 
stopped, but. you must, not let one, of your operations 
collapse. Here is.a cheque for Rs.'5,000, and more’ will 
follow when you give me.a hint.” . Such was the sub- 
stance of the first communication, and from a country- 
man. The next came from Mr. Justice Hawkins, of 
the supreme court of appeal, then known as the Sudder 

Dewanny. Adawlut, but. since amalgamated with the 
High Court of Judicature. He. offered not only other 
aid but himself... The ten years’ ‘conflict had led him 
to.see the necessity of spiritual indeperdence: and 
equality in the priesthood of all believing: members. of 
Christ’s' Church, lay and teaching, and so he) left: the 
Church of England. Another English judge, Mr. 
Macleod Wylie, not only) accompanied him but pub- 
lished a treatise to justify his action, under the title, 
“Qan I Continue a Member of the Church of England?” 
which was answered by a scholarly chaplain, Mr. 
Quartley, to whose pamphlet, Dr. T. Smith published 


a rejoinder. _When, on Thursday, the 24th August, a 
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public meeting of the adherents of the Free Church 
was called, it was found that nearly the whole of the 
elders and a majority of the members of St. Andrew’s 
Kirk, representing all classes in the English and 
Eurasian communities, had thrown in their lot with 
the houseless missionaries. To them and the physician 
and judges already mentioned there were added as the 
executive or financial committee, Mr. A. B. Mackin- 
tosh, who still plans generous things for the Free 
Church; Messrs. James Calder Stewart, Robert Rose, 
D. Maccallum, W. Nichol, and M. Macleod. 

But where was a church to be found? Dr. Duff 
went so far as to apply to Lord Hllenborough’s 
government for the temporary use of a hall belonging 
to it, and used very frequently for dancing’ eee TOS! 
but the authorities evaded the request by professing 
inability to understand the nature of the case. Then 
it was that the Eurasian committee offered the hall 
of their Doveton College to a man who had done so 
much for them. Six lay elders and six deacons’ were 
duly elected by the congregation, who at once prepared 
for the erection of: a proper ecclesiastical building. 
After some five thousand pounds had been spent’ in 
rearing that designed by Captain Goodwyn, of the 
Engineers; it fell down the night before it was to be 
entered for worship. Undisinayed the members erected, 
at a total cost of some twelve thousand pounds, the 
present church, which so good an authority as the late 
Bishop Cotton pronounced the prettiest in Calcutta. 
Closely allied with the Mission, feeding it with ‘ money 
and fed by it with men, the Calcutta Freé Church has 
in the past thirty-five years enjoyed the ministratioon 
of the Revs. Mr. Mackail, Mr. J. Milne (of’ Perth), 
Mr. Pourie, Mr. Don (now of King Williamstown), 
and Mr. W. Milne (of Auchterarder). The members, 
averaging a hundred in number, have raised, in that 
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period £106, 500, an example of the Christian power of 
a practical voluntaryism in its way even more remark- 
able than that of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, with its 
ten thousand a year. 

This church laid on Dr. Duff, as senior missionary, 
the congenial duty of giving ‘some public exposition 
of the principles and grounds of separation from the 
Established Church of Scotland and of adherence to the 
Free Church of Scotland.” To hear his four lectures 
on the sole and supreme headship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ over His own Church, the town-hall was filled. 
Under the title of ‘A Voice from the Ganges,’ the 
published lectures attracted great attention, and the 
volume has recently been cited, on both sides of the 
patronage controversy, by Sir Henry Moncreiff and 
others. In the light of the legislation of 1874, the 
latest of the blind steps of a party majority in Parlia- 
ment towards a reconstructed Kirk of Scotland, these 
introductory words of Dr. Duff read like prediction ; 


“The ‘ powers that be,’ quitting their own proper functions 
and province, have, with what looks like the infatuation of 
judicial blindness, confederated against ‘the Lord and His 
anointed.” They have gained a temporary triumph. They 
have filled the land with their pzans and their songs. They 
securely calculated on a permanent ascendency. Though theré 
be signs enough in the heaven above and on the earth below to 
rebuke their temerity, they still dream of empty visions. De 
spite all reminiscences of the past, all monitions of the present, 
all ominous presages of the future, they still cling with doating 
fondness to the delusive hope that they have set and fastened 
the very key-stone of conservative policy, while they have only 
effectually sapped and undermined one of the main pillars on 
which it ought to rest. ‘They meant, honestly - perhaps, to up- 
hold, whereas they have only successfully destroyed ;—and not 
only destroyed, but succeeded im Jaying a combustible train 
which shall issue in results as much above their power to 
arrest‘as it was beyond their forecasting sagacity to foresee. 
‘Already has the influence oftheir great- exploit extended to 
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other and far distant lands. Already has it begun to be felt 
on the banks of the Ganges. Nor is it likely to pause in its 
onward career till, withthe prints and footsteps of its presence, 
it has permeated the globe. ' 
“Such being the momentous nature of the recent struggle 
between Church and State in Scotland, and such the magnitude 
of its present:and prospective consequences, is it not incum- 
bent on every reflecting mind to inquire more minutely into the 
nature and character of the principles on account of which the 
unequal contest has so long. been maintained? , These prin- 
ciples, it will be found, are not of mushroom. growth, neither 
are they of yesterday. They are not of local, provincial, or 
national import merely ; neither are they of fleeting, ephemeral, 
perishable concern. No: they have been of old from the 
beginning ; the range of their operation is coextensive with 
the globe; and the period of their duration runs parallel with 
eternity. Neither let it be supposed that the intrinsic value 
or grandeur of the principles is to be estimated by the appa- 
rent insignificance of the chosen battle-field. It is not the 
remoteness, the narrowness, or the barrenness of local territory 
that constitutes the criterion of greatness in respect to high- 
toned principle, or moral force, or spiritual trath. On’ the 
arid plain of Marathon, and beneath the rugged cliffs.of Ther- 
mopyle, the heroic patriotism of one or two petty principalities 
of Greece earned for itself laurels, which have since inflamed the 
hearts of thousands, wherever the march of civilization has 
reached. On the isolated and bleak shores of Iona, was achieved 
a conquest over ignorance and barbarism, which diffused its 
quickening influence over, neighbouring states and far distant 
realms. In the obscure village of Wittemberg was fought 
‘the good fight,’ which silenced the thunders of the Vatican, 
shook the sceptre from the right arm of civil and religious 
tyranny, liberated the human mind from the prison-house of 
ages, and lighted a flame in the citadel and temple of truth 
which shall yet illumine the world. And has not this earth— 
the globe itself which we inhabit—whose comparative unim- 
portance in the high scale. of the Almighty’s workmanship is 
such that, by its annihilation, ‘the universe at large would 
suffer as little, in its splendour and variety, as the verdure and 
sublime magnitude of a forest would ‘suffer by the fall of a 
single leaf ’—has not this little speck, amid the statelier worlds 
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that bestrew the fields of immensity, been selected as the 
scene of the most stupendous of all conflicts—the conflict be- 
tween the Prince of Light and the potentates of darkness— 
the conflict in whose mighty issues the flag of mercy was 
hung from the cross of satisfied justice, aid the horrors of 
perdition exchanged for the hallelujahs of eternal joy ? 

__ “Nor has Scotland been heretofore unhonoured as the field 
for determining the strength of antagonist principles fraught 
with the weal or the woe of nations. There, the ambition of all. 
grasping Rome first fairly grappled with the passion of patriot- 
ism ; and there was she first most effectually taught that the 
‘love of hearth and home’ could inspire the poorest pos- 
sessors of the sternest and wildest of lands, with a spirit and 
energy that were more than a match for her invincible legions. 
There was her lordly aristocratic neighbour of the South at 
length constrained to learn, that the genuine spirit of liberty 
and independence could outlive the wear and tear of whole cen- 
turies of oppression; and, ever and anon, rallying into fresh 
vigour, could humble in the dust the pride and flower of all her 
chivalry. Thus roughly cradled amid the storms, and nurtured 
amid the tempests of troubled life, the character of the 
Scottish people grew up into a robustness and hardihood, and 
their principles of action into.a tenacity of sinewy strength, 
that could not brook the touch of forbign tyranny.” 


_ From the terol kingship of Christ over the soul 
of every individual believer, through Bible revelation, 
Church annals and Scottish history, Dr. Duff traced 
the conflict between Erastian Casarism and the inde- 
pendence of the spiritual man or church in purely spiri- 
tual things. He did not spare either the learning or 
the law. of Lord Brougham, whose antecedents he | 
thus showed to have. coloured the decision which he 
gave against the liberties of the people, in the highest 
appeal court :—“ Truth requires that it should be told, 
that it is to, the bitter, rancorous, and inveterate 
hostility of the eccentric and not very consistent 
ex-Chancellor Brougham, that the new, unheard of 
and adverse decisions of the House of Lords against 
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the claims.of the Church of Scotland are mainly to be 
attributed. With him aversion and opposition. to the 
Tvangelical party in the Church and their Non-intru- 
sion principles would appear to be. natural and heredi- 
tary. His own grandfather, by the mother’s side, (a 
Mr. Sym) was:a minister of the Church of ‘Scotland, 
forcibly intruded on a reluctant people by the bayonets 
of the soldiery, amid confusion, riot and bloodshed. 
The entire population of the parish deserted the 
church in a body... Poor Mr.:‘Sym became merely the 
‘ stipend-lifter’..of the parish, having secured. the 
fleece but scarcely one of the flock. Officiating, as he 
was legally obliged to do, every Sabbath, but finding 
nothing except bare walls and empty benches, and 
being apparently after all a man of some sensibility, 
he died, after a year or two, of a broken heart. At 
the time of his forcible ordination by a few wild 
men, imported for that worthy purpose, asa. special 
commission, from the ‘holy land’. of Moderatism, 
Aberdeenshire, there was only one friend present to 
countenance the. lawless’ scene—designated’ in- the 
record of the day’s proceedings ‘a. Mr. William 
Robertson, minister of Gladsmuir.’ This. was the 
gentleman who afterwards became Principal Robert- 
son, the celebrated historian and leader of the 
Moderate party. Mr. Sym, soon after his forced 
settlement, married Mr. Robertson’s sister. When 
he, shortly after, died, he left a widow and infant 
daughter. This only child and niece of Principal 
Robertson subsequently married Mr. Brougham, and 
thus became the mother of Lord eer ~ No 
wonder though he should be so aT ured of a cause 
so dear to his grand-uncle and grandfather! No. 
wonder though he should manifest such repugnance to 
a cause which so preyed on the Spirits of the latter. as 
to cost him his life!” > 
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The radical Westminster Review, of all periodicals, 
when vindicating the Free Church in those contro- 
versial days, thus completes the story :—‘ The morn- 
ing of the 30th of May, 1751, saw the churchyard of 
the parish of Torphichen thronged with rustics.in 
their Sabbath clothes. With sorrow and -indignation 
they were to witness the settlement of a pastor over 
them in the teeth of their continued and universal 
opposition. A cavalcade of merry clergynien came 
riding up headed by Mr. William Robertson, the 
minister of Gladsmuir.. He was a man about thirty, 
with a countenance which he has transmitted to his 
descendant Lord Brougham—altogether an active, 
keen, bright. look. The cavalcade’ of clergymen were 
flanked and surrounded by a troop of dragoons. As 
the troopers and parsons dashed among the people, 
tradition says, Captain Hamilton, of Westport, drew 
his sword, and shouted, ‘ What! won’t ye receive the 
gospel? I’ll swap off the head o’ ony man that ’Il no 
(receive the gospel).’ Thus. did William. Robertson 
proceed: to bestow the spiritual -office. Many years 
elapse. He is the chief of the Kirk. He has won the 
crown of history. Writing to Gibbon in his days of 
celebrity, he gives the aft to his conduct when the 
dragoon-heading intruder at Torphichen. We find 
Principal Robertson the chief of the Kirk, congratu- 
lating the historian of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ on_his 
aoilin) management of superstition and bigotry in his 
chapters on Christianity: He thus gives us -a glimpse 
of the moral theory of which the Torphichen intrusion 
was the application. The congratulation to Gibbon, 
and. the dragoon ordination, were Py the abstract 
and the concrete of the same thing.” 

. There have been more descriptions than one of, the 
great day in the history of Scotland, by eyewitnesses, 
from opposite points of view, like Dr. Norman Macleod, 
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Dr. Buchanan and Lord: Jeffrey. . This is De Dells, 
in the town-hall. of Calcutta : 


~ “At length, the memorable day—the 18th of May, 1843, —a 
day much to be remembered in the annals of Scotland, arrived. 
For days before, there was a mustering and a gathering of 
forces to the metropolis. The general outward aspect of things 
is changed, A strange and ominous. foreboding seizes and 
occupies the minds of men. All look grave, ey austerely. 
meditative. Riot. is banished from the streets; mirth is silent 
at the festive board; the voice of music and of song is touched 
with an air of plaintive melody. Everything betokens the ap- 
proach of some mighty movement, the awful hour of some grand 
catastrophe. The church of St. Andrews—the national saint of 
Scotland in days of popish idolatry—is specially fitted up for the 
occasion. .Thither the marshalled forces resort. There they 
assemble in battle array. The antagonist principles, which con- 
vulsed the nation, and were now to rend the Church asunder, 
were there, embodied in the appropriate forms of the servants 
of Christ and the servants of Casar. The house is divided into 
two. Look first at the side of worldly dignity and honour. 
Behold that brilliant spectacle with its dazzling throng. A 
visible throne is there, with its purple canopy: The Royal 
Commissioner is there—the visible representative. of British 
- majesty. The nobles of ‘the land, the: proud wearers of stars, 
swords, and coronets, a are there, with their faithful satellites, 
joyously basking in borrowed radiance, and eager .to do 
homage to the rising star and sensible symbol of earthly 
royalty. All things are there, fitted to allure the carnal eye, 
and fill and ehtictly the carnal heart. Then turn to the other 
side. | No visible throne is there; no marks or signs of earthly 
royalty are there; no gorgeous drapery is there; no obtrusive 
display of armorial devices is there ;-no shining emblems of the 
ancient lineage and feudal nee ee are there ;—nought is 
there, fitted to attract the carnal eye or fill and satisfy the 
carnal heart. But, to the eye of faith, before which the in- 
visible is revealed and the distant realized as present, there 
are transcendent glories manifested there. ‘I'here, is He Who 
holdeth the’seven stars in His right hand, and Who walketh in 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks. | Faith at once 
vecognises Him, Who is fairer than the sons of men—the chief 
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among ten: thousand and altogether lovely. Faith at once 
hails and proclaims Him King of Zion, King of glory, King 
of saints. His servants are there, His chosen servants who 
fought the good fight, and, in many a battle-field, were ready 
to,die rather than suffer the lustre of His crown to be tar- 
nished or the glory of His sovereignty to be eclipsed.. And 
all the faithful of the land are there,—in winged. prayers that 
have sped to heaven and returned, swifter than the sunbeam, 
laden with blessing. And holy angels are there, as minister- 
ing spirits, hovering over, the scene with outstretched wings, 
in admiring complacency, All things are ready. The time, 
the hour, the decisive moment.is come. To the National 
Hstablished Church of Scotland, in the persons of her chosen 
delegates, the final question is substantially put—put, in the 
face of the nation, i in. the face of Christendom, in the face of 
the world ;—Which of the two great antagonist: principles is to 
prevail ?—the power of faith, or the power of sense—the love 
of heaven, or the love of earth—fealty to Christ, or fealty to 
Czesar—the honour and prerogative of Zion’s King, or the 
exaltation of Zion’s sacrilegious spoiler—the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Church, Me Redeemer’s immaculate spouse, 
or its unconditional surrender and submission, at the lordly 
dictation of a usurping foreign power ? . , 
‘A deep and thrilling pause ensues. At length, the repre- 
sentative voice of the faithful, through their appointed organ, 
is heard in accents that bespeak the majesty of principle and 
of truth :—Faith hath triumphed over ‘sense; heaven over 
earth; Christ over Cesar. From this hour we sever our con- 
nection with the State, as that connection can no longer be 
maintained without a surrender of the prerogatives of our 
Great Head, and all the blood-bonght rights and liberties of 
His ministers and people. But these we cannot, we dare not 
surrender. They, are not ours to give; but His, whose they are 
by inalienable right of eternal covenant. - In order to maintain 
these sacredly inviolate, we hereby renounce our status, our 
honours, and other civil advantages—our homes, and incomes, 
and earthly all. In order to maintain these inviolate, we now 
‘separate ourselves,—not from the Church of Scotland as a true 
Church of Christ,—for her sound scriptural standards we still 
revere, and her simple and noble scriptural constitution we still 
adimire,—but from the Ecclesiastical Establishment of Scotland, 
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as now degraded and enslaved by the State. And from this 
house, in which the prerogatives of our Great Head, and the 
rights and privileges of His members have been ignominiously 
trodden in the dust, we go forth as freemen of the Lord—tree 
citizens of the freest Commonwealth on earth—joyfully to do 
homage to our glorious King, seated, in unrivalled supremacy, 
on the ancient throne of His own kingdom and free dominion. 
So saying, forth proceeded, amid the solemn silence and un- 
broken stillness, that indicate the mighty:throb and swell of 
inward emotion, too big for utterance ;—forth proceeded, from 
the desecrated and desolated sanctuary of an Establishment, 
once the nation’s chiefest glory and renown ;—forth proceeded, 
the representatives of Scotland’s piety and Scotland’s patriot- 
ism—the representatives of Scotland’s covenanted faith and 
Scotland’s moral worth—the representatives of Scotland’s 
unshaken loyalty to Zion’s King, and Scotland’s undying 
attachment to Zion’s cause ;—forth they proceeded, amid the 
brightest gleams and sunshine of heavenly favour and the 
richest showers of heavenly blessing ;—forth they proceeded, 
to lay the foundation—firm and indestructible as the Rock of 
Ages on which it is based—the foundation of one of the noblest 
edifices of any age or nation—the foundation of Taz Free 
Prorestine CuurcH oF ScorLann.” 


The effect of the Disruption on the India Mission 
was, from the very first, to more than double its effi- 
ciency, and the reaction of the Mission on the Church 
of Scotland Free was most blessed. As the first con- 
vener, Dr. Gordon, reported, the new yet old Mission 
started with only £327 in its treasury, but full of faith 
and power. Dr. Candlish, in May, 1843, declared, when 
moving the appointment of the new committee, “I 
trust that the foreign scheme of our protesting Church 
will be upheld and maintained’ with even increased 
efficiency notwithstanding the demand for funds for 
our home operations, and that we will give proof to 
the Christian world, and even to the ungodly world, 
of the soundness of that maxim referred to by our 
Moderator, that home and foreign missionary associa- 
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tions mutually act and react on one another; and that 
the very increase of the sum received for our home 
operations will be the pledge of a large increase in the 
fund available for foreign missions. It would ill be- 
come me to bestow any panegyric ‘on the godly men 
whom the Lord has shut up in that field of foreign 
missions. I believe that I may very safely concur 
in the expressions of confidence which fell from my 
friend and brother Mr. Guthrie, that we may reckon 
on having all the missionaries adhering to our pro- 
testing Church. At all events, it ill be our duty 
to doe: in reference to the missionaries in India, 
substantially what we have recorded in reference to 
the missionaries to the Jews, that the Assembly con- 
tinue to keep in their present offices all the mission- 
aries who shall adhere to the protesting’ Church of 
Scotland. . . We shall thus, I trust, if we cannot 
serve ourselves heirs to the accumulated wealth of 
the committee of the old Establishment, serve our- 
selves heirs to what is far. more valuable than their 
wealth,—to the men whom God has raised up for this 
holy work, to the means of prosecuting that work, so 
far as these depend on the liberality which God puts 
into the heart of His people, and to the instrumentality 
by which the zeal of our people has mainly kept up the 
regular periodical issue of information on this subject.” 
Dr. P. Macfarlan, seconding Dr. Candlish, stated 
that “ there was not one of the'schemes of the Church 
which had awakened more interest than this, an interest 
which had been to a great extent produced by the ardour 
and devotedness of Dr. Duff. Indeed it was singular, in 
the course of the doings’of Divine providence, that the 
circumstance which rendered Dr. Duff’s presence neces- 
sary in this country, viz., the effects of the hot climate 
upon his constitution, should have been the means of 
producing such an incalculable amount of good.” 
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_ Not only did the fourteen missionaries announce 
their personal. devotion to the Free Church, but, 
knowing the demands on the home resources, they de- 
clared their conviction that funds. might be raised. in 
India for the three new colleges. This led the Church 
at home. to. announce, in the first annual appeal for 
congregational collections: “ We concur with them in 
thinking that. much will probably. be done, by generous 
officers and civilians, whose Christian zeal and devoted- 
ness will only lead them to feel a deeper interest in 
the cause when its. former supports may seem to be 
weakened ; for, thank God! there has-been a revival of 
pure religion among not a few of the European resi- 
dents, and we should have little fear of the result, were 
the care of our present, institutions devolved on the 
army alone. But when we consider that these Insti- 
tutions require to be indefinitely extended, if they are 
to exert any influence on the general mind of India, 
and that probably the buildings, which have hitherto 
afforded at once a suitable residence anda commodious 
scene of labour to our missionaries, may be alienated 
to other . parties, we feel that redoubled energy, is 
necessary at home, in addition to all the. aid which can 
reasonably be expected from abroad, if we would main- 
tain and carry on the erat work which has been so 
auspiciously begun.” 

The result was a sum of £6,402 that year, which 
steadily rose to £32,000 in Scotland alone. thirty 
years after, and, on Dr. Duff's death, reached the-total 
sum of £535,000, or about three quarters of a million 
sterling, if the revenue, abroad, in India, Africa, and 
the South Pacific, be added. The Free Church of 
Scotland would have been unworthy of her principles 
and of the men who, in the far Hast, loyally sacrificed 
themselves for her, if she had not started and ad- 
vanced as a Missionary Church, however far short of 
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a high ideal she may be conscious that she still falls. 
For, after all, it is rather a humiliating fact that 
the whole sum of £560,000 given by her for foreign 
missions in thirty-six years does not equal that raised 
by her for all purposes every year. 

With the consent of both parties the Calcutta mis- 
Sionaries continued their work in the Institution and 
mission-house built and furnished by themselves, to 
the close of the session of 1843. But what then? 
There were two easy solutions of the difficulty. 
Morally, equitably, the whole belonged to Dr. Duff 
and his colleagues, who had called it into existence. 
The college, its -library and scientific apparatus, 
were the fruit of personal legacies and gifts made to 
Dr. Duff himself chiefly, and on the express under- 
standing that he was to use the funds’ as he pleased. 
His letters to Dr. Ewart and Mrs. Briggs, and the 
account of the funds raised by himself or pressed on 
his acceptance at home, illustrate this.* The Christian, 
the honourable, the gentlemanly solution was that first 
proposed by Dr. Duff, Dr. Wilson and the Free Church 
committee, that the old missionaries should continue 
their work, purchasing back from the Hstablished 
Church the premises which were morally their own, if 
required; and that. that Church, desiring to begin 
a new mission, should break fresh ground in the 
neglected cities of Upper India, whence it would have 
been ready to take possession for Christ of Sindh, the 
Punjab, and Central Asia. In his first official. com- 
‘munication to Dr. Brunton, Dr. Gordon thus wrote of 
the buildings in Bengal; the same was true of Bom- 
bay. In Madras there was no difficulty, for the mis- 
sionaries there only rented college rooms :— 

“Those at Calcutta we believe to be legally at the 
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disposal of the General Assembly of the Establishment, 
but. equity and a general regard to: the interests of 
Christianity. require that they should not be wrested 
from their present possessors. Should it be found 
that any of the contributors to their erection object to 
this arrangement, a pecuniary compensation could be 
made to the Establishment for the amount of their con- 
tributions. Any difficulty of this kind would be re- 
moved by the mode of settlement proposed by Dr. Duff, 
who thus writes to our committee on the subject :— 
‘Hivery: consideration leads us strongly to urge, through 
you, the propriety of purchasing; at a fair equivalent, 
the whole of the present premises. The Foreign Mis- 
sion committee of the Establishment would find ample 
unoccupied territory elsewhere. The once imperial 
cities of Agra and Delhi have for years been pleading 
for an extended branch of our Mission. What a grand 
field would. these present for. missionary operations ! 
For new men coming out, it must be all one whether 
they proceed to one place or another. They have 
languages, etc., to learn; and the acquisition of these, 
- whether in Calcutta, or Agra, or elsewhere, must be 
attended with the same difficulty. It is altogether 
different with those who have a loeal experience, and 
an acquaintance with local dialects, etc. Besides, it 
would: wear the aspect of magnanimity were those who 
may plead legal rights to this property to dispose of it 
on friendly and equitable terms, for the sake of more 
widely diffusing the treasures of knowledge and the 
glad tidings of salvation over this vast and super- 
stition-ridden land.’ ”’ | co 

Time, which has brought not only the forgetfulness, 
by a new generation, of the animosities inseparable 
from the events of 1843, but the public and legislative 
confession by the Established Church in 1874 that it 
was wrong in upholding the proximate cause of the 
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Disruption, has developed such co-operation by tho 
two Churches in India and Africa at least, that we 
may be sure, the men of this day would have gladly 
conceded the equitable settlement, the denial of which 
created a painful scandal then. For were not these the 
days of church-site refusals, of congregations forced 
to worship below high-water mark and. under winter 
snows, of social.and personal persecution, of lawsuits 
and dissensions, which would be incredible now were 
they not the too well attested evidence of the fact that 
of all hatreds the odiwm ecclesiasticwm is the worst ? 
The Established Church committee, in. an evil mo- 
ment for themselves and the cause of truth and charity, 
put forward a “Mr. Thomas Scott, auditor of ac- 
counts, etc.,” to answer Dr. Duff’s statement as to the 
funds given to the missionary personally and used by 
him, at his own discretion, for site, buildings, library, 
and apparatus. On the lowest ground the case was 
one in which no one could know so much as Dr. Duff 
himself. All the figures were on record, and the re- 
sult was seen in the whole Mission property; but Mr. 
Thomas Scott had not even been the treasurer who 
worked with Dr. Duff in the financial statement. Yet 
from sheer. weakness and ignorance the Hstablished 
committee allowed Mr. Thomas Scott, in their name, 
to attack the first missionary of the Church of Scot- 
land, in the September number (1844) of its official 
Record. The refusal of the committee to act equit- 
ably had, in truth, raised such an outcry of remon- 
strance from all the Evangelical Churches that it felt 
bound to make some defence, Save for the miserable 
controversy thus forced on the Church, which had at 
once retired from even’the ground of Christian equity 
when it saw insult added to injury, we do not regret a 
circumstance which called forth Dr. Duff’s reply. In 
eighty octavo pages, “ put in type in order to facilitate 
VOL. IT. 
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the transmission of copies by post, but not published, s 
he disposed of Mr. Thomas Scott and his ignorances 
or misrepresentations, in a style which ake the 
pamphlet a rare ‘contribution to eryptic literature. 
Rare, not merely for the moral and logical extinc- 
tion of the official assailant, nor even for the gleams of 
autobiographic fact and humour in the history of the 
different funds, but for the magnanimous charity which 
robbed the whole of every sting, while a righteous re- 
sentment and holy indignation fol his cause burned high. 
‘ Apart from legacies atid sums pressed on Dr. Duff fo? 
his private or farnily use, all of which he had poured 
into the Mission treasury, we may give this one case as 
an illustration of the nature of the funds in dispute:— 


“With Colonel Wilson and his excellent sisters I happened 
to be on terms of intimate friendship. Individuals of more 
kindly disposition and more benevolent hearts it has seldom 
been my lot to meet with.’ The Colonel had much to keep him 
in vivid remembrance of India. He was one of the British 
officers, who, under the mandate of the celebrated Hyder Ali, 
for upwards of two years lay in chains in ‘the dungeons of 
Seringapatam. There were, moreover, other ties which stall 
continued strongly to bind him to that distant. land. He had 
repeatedly spoken to me about a special private commission, 
which he had set his heart on my executing for him on my 
return thither. As the period of my departure approached, he 
forwarded to me the requisite materials for its execution; and, 
at or about the same time, he sent me the larger of the two 
donations—giving me to understand that his placing such a 
sum entirely at my disposal was intended not merely as a mark 
of personal respect and esteem, but also as a slight. token of 
gratitude for what I had so cheerfully undertaken (and what 
in point of fact Iwas subsequently enabled) to accomplish ‘on 
his account. ‘f 

* * * * * * 

“ Again, as to the argument for retaining certain funds on 
the ground that they had been ‘granted by the people of 
Scotland to the earnest personal pleadings’ of the justly vene- 
cated Dr. Inglis,—if it be at all valid on the one side, it must 
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be equally valid on the other.” If it be really valid for retaining 
funds granted to the personal pleadings of one individual, repre- 
senting one class of sentiments, it must be equally valid for re- 
storing funds that were granted to the personal pleadings of 
other individuals, representing another and totally different class 
of sentiments. Ona matter of this kind delicacy forbids one to 
speak out; otherwise, howeasy would it be to showthat the funds 
granted, directly or indirectly, by the people of Scotland, to the 
earnest personal pleadings. of the writer of these remarks, 
were, to say the least, not inferior in amount to those granted to 
the earnest personal pleadings of his revered father and friend. 

“But I am done with the painful subject, I hope for ever 
What I have written has been extorted from me in self-vindi- 
cation and self-defence. My sole object has been to set myself 
right with the Church of Christ, and even with the reasonable 
portion of the world at large, respecting matters of fact that 
affect character and integrity. Rather than provoke a quarrel 
or prolong a controversy on the subject, I at once, freely and 
for ever, relinquish all claim to any portion of the library and 
apparatus attached to the General Assembly’s Institution,— 
however strong in moral equity I may still. feel, and: continue 
to feel, that claim to be. Indeed, could I have anticipated the 
manner in which the claim has been met, it never would have 
been advanced at all. But such was my estimate of the char- 
acter of the managing body at home, that I fondly hoped that 
a gentle hint as to the nature of the claim would have sufficed 
to have led to a reasonable and. voluntary concession on their 
part—founded on a broad catholic, generous and magnani- 
mous view of the entire circumstances of the case. ‘I'hat the 
result has proved so contrary deeply grieves me—not so much 
on account of the loss which we incur, as on account of the 
loss which the cause of Christ is apt to sustain by the exhibi- 
tion of such a controversy in the sight of the heathen. May 
the Lord in His great mercy overrule the entire occurrence for 
good! As to our immediate loss, | am much mistaken if there 
is not a spirit of life and liberality abroad among the Christian 
people of India, Scotland, England, and Ireland that shall very 
soon repair it—yea, perhaps, repair it so thoroughly, that our 
latter end, like that of the patient sufferer in the land of Uz, 
shall be better than the beginuing. Time will show. 

a * * * 6 % 
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“In many things, heretofore, I may have erred and come 
short. I may have erred in feeling; I may have erred in 
motive; I may have erred in judgment; I may have erred in 
over-zeal, not in regard to the great cause itself for which I 
pled—for who could be over-zealous in pleading for the tem- 
poral and eternal interests of a hundred and thirty millions of 
perishing idolaters ?—but I may have erred in over-zeal for 
particular modes and methods of promoting the cause, or for 
the independent possession of particular means and instrumen- 
talities towards its more effective and successful promotion. 
And if in these, or such-like, or in any other respects I may 
have erred, either through ignorance or otherwise, I again cast 
myself, without qualification or reserve, on the sovereign mercy 
of my God, in the atoning sacrifice and justifying righteousness 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the sanctifying influences of the 
almighty Spirit of all grace ;—praying the Lord most fervently 
to forgive me freely these and all other sins and shortcomings 
whatsoever,—yea, and, in the plenitude of His ‘ unsearchable 
riches of grace,’ so to illume the understanding, renew the 
heart, and strengthen every power and faculty of the regene- 
rated soul, that I may so err, so sin and so come short no more ! 

“TJ do feel humbled and confounded to think that I should 
have been necessitated to devote so much of all valuable time 
to the elucidation of a theme so sterile and so profitless. | Sur- 
rounded as I am by millions of poor blinded idolaters, to whom, 
as to all others, life is so short and uncertain and the redemp- 
tion of the soul so inestimably precious, itis with shame and 
unfeigned sorrow that, for a cause so intrinsically worthless, 
T have found myself called on, more especially by the agent of 
a missionary committee, to divert so much of time and thought 
and exertion from any of my evangelistic labours amongst 
them. Were any one at this moment to offer me, in free gift, 
a library and apparatus, of ten times or tenfold ten times the 
extent of those now in debate, under the contingent condition 
of its possibly entailing, some years hence, half the loss of 
_ time and vexation of spirit which, from first to last, has been 
incurred by the present wretched and unedifying discussion, I 
would fling the offer with loathing indignation away from me. 
Perish, would I say, perish for ever your library and apparatus, 
rather than that the Arch-enemy of souls should again have it 
un lis power to convert them into an enginery for wasting the 
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season of a doomed sinner’s probation, fomenting the spirit of 
acrimony and unkindness, and kindling the flames of unhal- 
lowed controversy and strife—and that, too, in the very sight 
of the heathen whom we profess to pity and long to save. If, 
unrestrained by the miracles of grace and unawed by the 
grandeur of eternity, we desist not speedily—with what con- 
temptuous scorn may these hurl back “upon us our arguments 
against the hatreds, the antipathies, and the discords which 
constitute the very soil ofan ever-divided and ever-diverging 
heathenism? With what ineffable disdain may they resent 
our most pathetical exhortations to mutual) forbearance and 
heavenly charity? And, oh, what a cutting, harrowing re- 
flection is this—that, under the influence of .a blindfold zeal 
for the possession of a few paltry instrumentalities, which, if 
accumulated to infinity, could never of themselves save a single 
soul, any of us should be tempted to enact a part calculated 
to repel numbers of the dying multitude around us from the 
tree of life, the leaves of which are for the healing of the 
nations, and fitted only to impel them to.rush with more frantic 
speed into the embrace of an ever-yawning perdition! May 
the Lord have mercy on any who, without being overborne by 
an imperative overmastering necessity, may directly or indi- 
rectly contribute towards such a fatal consummation ; and may 
we be endowed with the spirit that would prompt us to ex- 
claim, in words of tenderness more touching than ever dropped 
from merely human lips: ‘ Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ ”’ 


The other easy solution of the question, where shall 
the five missionaries, their staff, and their converts 
and. students obtain.a building large enough in all: 
native Calcutta P was this.. Colonel Dundas and some 
Indian friends, in Scotland, had presented Dr. Duff with 
about..four hundred pounds as “a mark of respect” 
and for, per sonal uses. ‘This too he devoted to the Mis- 
sion. Adjoining the. Institution in Cornwallis Square 
were three acres of unoccupied ground belonging to 
Government, but not. enclosed and. therefore the noi- 
some abode of ali foulness.. In vain had he asked the 
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local financial board to purchase it in order’ to meet 
the wants of the increasing number of students and 
converts. The price was £3,500. On receiving a 
legacy of £1,000 he added this to the Dundas gift, 
and solicited the consent of Lord Auckland himself to 
the sale of the land for that sum, but the proposal 
had first to be sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 
By the time that the deed of conveyance was ready, 
the Disruption controversy was approaching a close. 
Mr. Macleod Wylie, the barrister, who wrote a pam- 
phlet on “The Scotch Law of Patronage and the 
recent Secession,” proving the Free Church right 
in law as in Scripture, advised Dr. Duff to keep the 
deed in, his own, name, the property being his own, 
until the issue of the conflict became clear.» This he 
had done, and on this spacious open ground he -might, 
naturally and most'conveniently, have erected the new 
college. But he was too much of a Christian and a 
gentleman to do what might even seem, to Hindoo 
and Christian, a violation of that law of love which the 
‘residuary ’, committee, as it was, called, had scorned. 
In the very reply to Mr. Thomas Scott he heaped coals 
of fire on its head by volunteering the explanation— 
‘Tt is not intended to have any portion of this ground 
occupied for carrying on the missionary operations of 
the Free @hurch. ' Sufficiently ample it is, and most 
healthfully and favourably situated for the erection of 
a new Institution and Mission-house. But its proxi- 
mity to the old Mission premises has determined us 
not so to appropriate it; that we may thereby prove 
to the world that, on our part at least, we are not 
actuated by vindictive or retaliatory motives, or ani- 
mated by a spirit of hostile rivalry. It will either be 
let or resold, and the proceeds, either way, will be 
wholly and exclusively applied to missionary purposes.” 

The new Mission-house was erected there long after, 
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and its very proximity to the old’ house enabled Dr. 
Duff to hold most friendly intercourse with so gentle 
and earnest a missionary as’ Dr: Ogilvie, whom the 
Church of Scotland sent up from Madras there to 
represent it. Thus was the controversial bitterness of 
the Western Kirk deprived of its ‘evil results in the 
eyes of the young converts and the watchful heathen. 
The whole college vacation of 1843-44; extended to 
two months, was spent by the missionaries. in exploring 
every nook and corner of the native city for a site and 
a temporary home. | The renown of. the. Disruption 
sacrifice, which had gone out through all lands, had 
in India been increased. by the decision to evict. the 
missionaries from their college, even though they 
offered to purchase their own, very much as Carey and 
the Serampore brethren had been compelled to do in 
similarly indefensible circumstances. From all sides, 
Hindoo as well as Christian, Anglican and Congrega- 
tionalist as well as Presbyterian, in America no less 
than in Asia and Europe, came expressions and proofs 
of indignant sympathy. This refers to the assistance 
of “W. Muir, Esq., reste tee now Sir William Muir, 
K.C. es Ee 
fe Carcvrra: Ath October, 1843. 
~My Dear Sir,—I beg most gratefully to acknow- 
ledge your very handsome boon to our Free Church, 
Your note accompanying it, though short, was sweet 
and. refreshing. One pregnant expression dropped 
from the lips of one of God’s own children, has in it a 
consolation beyond all gold and silver. I know that 
your heart is with every good cause; and I really 
believe that, however unworthy we may be, ours is one 
of the best of causes. It is the cause of Christ—the 
sole and supreme head of His Church—redeemed and 
ransomed by His precious blood. In case you might 
desire further information as to our movement, I 
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send you two or three pamphlets. We have» many 
difficulties to contend with, but many friends to lend 
a helping hand; and, above all, many comforts of 
God’s Holy Spirit to animate and: sustain us. Our 
duty is to persevere in the work: of the Lord, and 
leave all results with Him. The day of India’s illumi- 
nation will yet dawn, and the light shall be glorious. 
That is enough for us, whether-we are, privileged to 

see it or not.—Yours very gratefully, 
| Atexanper Dorr.” 


The year 1844 opened with spontaneous gilts 
amounting to’ £3,400. The Protestant missionaries of 
Calcutta united in this catholic address. 


«To the Rev. A. Duff, D.D., W..S. Mackay, D. Ewart, J. 
Macdonald and T. Smith, Missionaries of the Scottish Mis- 
sion in Calcutta. — 


“Dear Breraren,—We, the undersigned members of the 
missionary body in Calcutta, owing to events which have oc- 
curred in Scotland, and the decision at which you have felt it 
your duty to arrive on the matters in debate, are apprehensive 
that your connection ‘with missionary operations in Calcutta 
generally, and ‘especially your connection with the Institution 
founded by one of your number, and matured and_ presided 
over by you all, may be materially affected,—and desire to ex- 
press our sympathy with you under the peculiar circumstances 
in which you are placed, and our hope that your labours may 
be still continued in a sphere in which they have been so emi- 
nently useful. mo 

«‘ While, as a missionary body, attached to. different sections 
of the Church, and conscientiously differing as to the principles 
which have led to those events, we refrain, from offering any 
opinion upon them, we yet can and do reiterate the expression 
of our conviction as to the expediency and desirableness of the 
continuance of your labours in Calcutta and in the sphere which 
you have hitherto occupied. 

“We feel that it is both natural and equitable, that the 
harvest should be reaped and enjoyed by those who have broken 
up the fallow ground, and according to their views of Chris- 
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tian duty have diligently and faithfully sowed the seed of the 
kingdom of God for so many years. Nor are we unapprehensive 
that, should others, however well qualified, enter into your 
labours, the harvest, owing to their lack of experience and 
their necessary want of acquaintance with the language and 
habits of the people, would be considerably diminished, and 
the affections of many whose minds have by you been made . 
familiar with the nature, doctrines, and precepts of Christi- 
anity, materially alienated from Christian influence,—a con- 
summation which we are confident no Christian, whatever 
might be his views on other subjects, can contemplate with 
indifference. 

“Trrespective of your labours in connection with the Insti- 
tution and other direct operations of the Scottish Mission, we 
should exceedingly regret anything that might remove you 
from a sphere in which your influence and co-operation with 
others, under the blessing of Christ, have so eminently sub- 
served the catholic purposes of our holy faith, both in Calcutta 
and India generally. 

“With regard to the momentous subject which has occa- 
sioned this Gili ication! our prayer is, that all parties may 
‘be led to adopt the measures most conducive to the glory of 
our blessed Lord, and the extension of His kingdom.—We are, 
dear brethren, yours in the bond of the Gospel, 

“ (Signed) W. Yares, Baptist Missionary. 
A. LeEs.in, Do. 
J. THomas, Do. 
J. Brooks, General Baptist Missionary. 
Ww. Morton, London Missionary Society. 
G. Pearce, Baptist Missionary Society. 
James Parerson, London Missionary Society. 
W. W. Evans, Baptist Missionary Society. 


G. Sma, Do. 

James Inwus, Church Missionary Society. 
James Lona, Do. 

J. F. Osporn, Do. 

Jno. Camupsett, London Missionary Society. 
Taos. Boaz, Do. 

R. De Ropt, Do. 


J. Wencer, Baptist Missionary Society. 
C. C. Araroon, Do 
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Archdeacon Dealtry, about'to become the second 
Bishop of Madras, though a dignitary of the other 
Established Church, was even more emphatic, on the 
higher ground of a wrong done to the whole Catholic 
Church. 

The hunt for a college building, aided and sym- 
pathised in by good men of all creeds, concentrated 
itself on one place. In obtaining that Dr. Duff was 
helped by an orthodox Hindoo, the father of the most 
distinguished medical Bengalee, Rai Kanye Lal Dey 
Bahadoor, who has given us this account of it: 
“ There was one house in Neemtollah street which was 
sufficiently commodious for the accommodation of an 
institution like the Free Church Institution, but it 
was in an untenantable condition, the joint owners 
thereof were not agreed among themselves and they 
had no mind to let the house for the use of a college. 
He knew a native gentleman, Rai Radhanath Dey 
Bahadoor, a man of note in his time as a deputy col- 
lector. Dr. Duff, if he liked, could have sent for him 
in order to confer with him on the subject of the house 
with the owners of which he was in relationship. But 
no; he personally waited upon the Baboo from day to 
day in order to prevail upon him to use his interest 
with the proprietors to let the house on a long lease. 
The gentleman in question was himself a public-spirited 
man, and though an orthodox Hindoo he felt that in 
employing his humble services in this case he would be 
serving his country. He therefore heartily responded 
to the great missionary’s desire, and succeeded in his 
intercession with the proprietors, Baboo Pran Kissen 
Sen and Brothers, to let the house, well known as that 
of the late Baboo Mothur Mohun Sen, to the Free 
Church missionaries. The terms offered were rather 
favourable to both the parties, which were the payment 
of arent of Rs. 200 per month, and the defrayal of 
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the whole expense of a thorough repair at a heavy 
outlay involving additions and alterations.” . 
‘'Here.on the 4th March, 1844, the General Assembly’s 
Institution of the Free Church of Scotland met for the 
first time, and here it grew till on an adjoining site 
the present fine college was reared: There were the 
Samie’ missionaries, the same staff of teachers and 
monitors, the same’ converts to begin with, and more 
than a thousand students and pupils. The spacious 
hall, erst devoted to idol revelries, became the common 
place of worship of the living God in Christ. The 
shrine of the family image received the gallery class 
of children, who there learned to spell out the words of 
the Divine Teacher. From all parts of Eastern India 
and Scotland friends sent'supplies of books for the 
new library. Dr. Mackay, who had» built his usual 
observatory on the roof, was gladdened by the dona- 
tion of a Herschel ten-foot telescope from the'son of 
Dr. Stewart, of Moulin memory. 

Dr. Duffs letters to Dr. Gordon,’ after reporting 
the tedious search and. protracted negotiations which 
ended in success, thus broke forth on the 17th Feb: 
ruary, 1844, as he, doubtless, remembered the flash of 
the torch:in the Tummel: “Never was there’a happier 
or’ truer key-note struck than that with which’ Dr, 
Chalmers ushered in'the ever memorable convocation, 
when he’ started with the text, ‘Unto the upright there 
ariseth light in darkness.’” Even when in the depths 
of the darkness, he -had faith and genius to form the 
scheme of’ a new chair of missions and education in 
the ‘Free Church, of which he lived to. procure the 
endowment. and to be himself the first Professor : 


* Catcurra, January 20th, 1844. 


‘My Dear Dr. Gorpon,—Your truly welcome letter 
of October last was received in time last month to 
2a" 
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acknowledge its receipt. by the Government express. 
As I expected, it diffused great joy and gladness among 
all our friends. ‘The promptitude, hearty goodwill 
and animating cheerfulness,—the unwavering faith in 
a covenant-keeping God, and the humble reliance on a 
gracious Providence indicated by its contents, tended 

mightily to invigorate our own spirits, and strengthen 
our hands, amid the changes, the discomforts and the 
inconveniences to which the recent disruption neces- 
sarily subjected us. We do render. praise and thanks 
unto the Lord, for having put it into the hearts of our 
brethren and fathers at home to take up our’ cause,— 
the cause of poor, degraded, heathen India,—the cause 
of a hundred and thirty millions of -perishing idolaters, 
—the cause of the Redeemer Himself, Who yet § shall 
see of the travail of His soul’ among these benighted 
millions, and be satisfied,—to take up this great and 
glorious cause, with such warmth and. energy and 
holy zeal. It is a refreshing token for good; yea, it 
isa pledge and earnest of prosperity and ultimate: suc- 
cess.. When, during the spring of last year, I received 
many letters from friends on both sides of the Church, 
all to the effect that, in the event of a disruption, those 
who seceded would. have so much to do in making 
provision for: their own spiritual wants that it would 
not. be possible for them to take up the cause of foreign 
missions, I could, not’ but. feel. alarmed at- the bare 
possibility of such an issuée:. That it would be so:l 
could not bring myself.to believe. Still, the declara- 
tions made to,me on this head. were, very: strong and 
very baffling... In, spite of the’most positive assurances 
to the contrary, I had a secret, instinctive, irresistible 
persuasion that the thing was morally impossible. 
Thanks be to God that the event has so triumphantly 
proved. it to. be so!.. The prominence given to the 
missionary cause at home and, abroad, and. the bold 
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trumpet note with which its claims have been sounded 
forth, proclaim that the Free Church of Scotland has 
started for the right goal, and in the right direction ; 
and that having done so, she is destined to advance, 
with- accelerative force, in the vigorous discharge of 
all the functions and duties of a true Church of Christ. 
May the Lord Himself watch over and guide her 
onward career ! 

‘Connected with this subject, allow me to hint that 
a new professorship in the Free Church College, of 
missions and education, would tend mightily to im- 
part life, energy, wisdom and consistency to all her 
missionary and educational schemes, domestic and 
foreign. So far as I know, it would be the first pro- 
fessorship of the kind that has ever been established, 
and would tend more than anything else to stamp the 
Free Church as the introducer of a new era in the 
history of this world’s christianization.. I have pur- 
posely conjoined ‘missions and education,’ as both 
united would comprehend a discussion of the’ best 
modes of imparting all useful knowledge, human and 
divine, to old and young, of all classes and of all climes, 
founded on the constitution of the human mind, history 
and experience, and, above all, the Word of God. 

“We also desire to acknowledge the overruling 
providence of God, in the circumstance that our dear 
friend and brother, and fellow-labourer in the Lord, 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay, was enabled to be present to 
address. the second General Assembly of the Free 
Church. And we desire to bless God for the strength 
vouchsafed to him on that occasion.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
1844-1848. 
CONTINUITY OF THE WORK. 


The Rural Stations.—The Story of Bansberia—Missionary Brother- 
hood,—-Sir James Outram and the Sindh Prize-money.—Sir 
Henry Lawrence.—Reorganization of the Mission Completed.— 
Conversions and their Relative Value in Christianizing different 
Classes.—The Seven Baptisms.—The Native City again moved. 
Rival Hindoo College taught by Jesuits——The True, Zanana 
Teaching.—The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’”’ in Bengalee.—Successful 
Vindication of the Rights of Conscience.—The Ory of “ Hindooism 
in Danger ’ Renewed.—The Government Propagating Secularism. 
—Intolerance of the. Hindoo Priestly and Wealthy Families.— 
More Baptisms.—Dr. Duff's Life Threatened.—His Intrepid Re- 
ply “to the Native Gentlemen of Calcutta.”—Necessity for a 
Home, Church, and Manse for the Converts.— Life in Dr. Duff’s 
Family.—Charge to the Four Free Church Catechists.—Mrs. 
Colin Mackenzie and the Rev. Goluk Nath.—Mereantile Failures 
in Calcutta:—Epistle from the General Assembly to the Converts. 
—Dr. Duff’s Share in the First Jubilee of the Church Missionary 
Society. 


Havine thus founded and organized his second college, . 

the Free Church General Assembly’s Institution, Dr. 
Duff’s next care was for the branch schools by which 
the educated catechists and converts were evangelizing 
the rural districts. Takee, the first, was the property 
of the Chowdery clan.of Hindoo landholders. They 
too remained faithful to their alliance with Dr. Duff. 
To secure a healthier position in which Huropean mis- 
sionaries like Mr. Fyfe could live without serious risk, 
they removed the school from the somewhat inaccessible 
rice swamps to their town residence in Baranuggur, a 
northern suburb of Calcutta, now known for its jute 
factories and industrial prosperity. The Established 
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Church claimed the new station of Ghospara for the 
congregation of St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh, who had 
supported Mahendra and Kailas, the native missionaries 
there. . But Culna, being in a different position, was 
retained by Dr. Duff and his colleagues as their second 
rural station: In succession, as. the Mission grew in 
resources and ordained converts, Bansberia, Chinsurah, 
and Mahanad were added in Lower Bengal, while, 
long after, the south-eastern districts of the Santal 
country were taken possession of as a base from which 
to evangelize the non-Aryan and aboriginal tribes. 
The story of Bansberia illustrates the enthusiasm 
with which, not only in Calcutta, but tothe farthest 
confines of India, good men, in the army and the civil 
service, sought to mark their sympathy with the Free 
Church Mission. On being driven from Ghospara, 
where the two ablest:converts had begun a mission 
among the new sect of the Kharta-bhajas, or worship+ 
pers of the Creator, with such promise, Dr. Duff re- 
solved to seek for a settlement in another county, 
Not even the natural irritation caused by the discussion 
of questions of property, in which equity was set at 
defiance, tempted him for one moment to dream of 
rivalry in a field so vast as that covered by the sixty 
millions of rural Bengal. » He crossed the river Hooghly 
to its right bank, leaving the whole country on the left 
to the Established Church. A few miles to the north 
of the county town of Hooghly district, between that 
and Culna, he discovered the school-house of the 
Brumho Somaj, of Calcutta, closed and for sale. 
Dwarkanath Tagore, the successor of Rammohun Roy, 
had died in England, and his son was unable to maintain 
the educational work of the sect. The perpetual lease 
of the grounds as well as the large bungalow was pur- 
chased by Dr. Duff, whose first:object it was to erect sub- 
stantial buildings for a Christian high school. For this 
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there were no funds since the expenditure at. Ghospara. 
Attracted. by the self-sacrifice of the missionaries on 
the Disruption, Mr. Lennox, of New York, and his 
two sisters, had sent £500 to Dr. Duff, who at once 
distributed it proportionately among Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta. Mr. Anderson and his colleagues re- 
fused the share allotted to them, on the ground of “the 
peculiar exigency and the local circumstances of the 
Calcutta Mission. Give us your. prayers and keep the 
money; we have, enough, my brother,+-what is that 
between thee and/us?” Such loving renunciation 
called forth this remark from Dr. Duff in a letter to 
Dr. Gordon: . . 

“A finer exemplification of the genuine spirit that 
constitutes the bond of Christian brotherhood. cannot 
well be conceived. How true itis that, in the spiritual 
body of Christ, if one of the members suffer all the 
other members suffer or sympathize with it. Distance 
of space and diversities of local interests are annihil- 
ated. The losses and difficulties of the Calcutta mis- 
sionaries touched a chord in the hearts of three noble- 
minded Christians in the city of New York—in ‘the 
far west.’ . Now, across the Atlantic and the interven- 
ing continents of Europe, Africa, and part of Asia, 
their seasonable bounty reached us. We at once 
resolved to share it in equal proportion with our 
brethren in Madras and Bombay. ‘The former having 
not suffered in temporalities as we had, return their 
share, with their blessings and their prayers. Blessed 
- reciprocation and interchange of Christian good offices, 
and Christian love! Shall we not magnify the name 
of the Lord, and pray more earnestly than ever for 
the spread and superabounding of a spirit such as this 
—not between members of the Free Church only, but 
between the true children of the living God in all 
Churches.” 
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.» Soon the present fine college building of their own 
was to take the place of the hired house in Calcutta, 
and that would exhaust this and many other re- 
sources. There could be -nothing, for a new rural 
station like Bansberia till the central Institution was 
efficient. 

It was Sir James, then Major, Outram who came to 
the rescue. The first Afghan war had been succeeded 
by the even greater mistake of the policy of Sir Charles 
Napier in Sindh. The man who had written, ‘‘ We 
have no right to seize Sindh, yet we shall do so, 
and a very advantageous, useful and humane piece of 
rascality it will, be,” received six thousand pounds as 
the General’s portion of the prize-money.. The Bom- 
bay officer who had protested against the ‘rascality,’ 
whose, splendid ' administration of Sindh would have 
prevented war and secured a reformed country, had 
assigned to him three thousand pounds as his share. 
What. was he to do with it? Though a Derbyshire 
man, three years older than, Duff, as a great-grandson 
of Lord Pitmedden and a successful student of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, Outram had watched the Scottish 
missionary’s’ career with admiration. The puzzled 
officer turned to him for counsel. as to the disposal 
of the money; begging him in particular to ascertain 
privately if. the Calcutta authorities would keep the 
three thousand pounds for the. benefit, of the injured 
Ameers.. We may imagine the amazement, and indig- 
nation, of Lord Ellenborough at a proposal so simple, 
but'so worthy of ‘the Bayard of India’ and, of the 
single-eyed missionary whom he had. selected as. his 
agent in. so unique a transaction. The reply was, of 
course, a refusal, on the ground that the Ameers had 
been well provided for, and that the offer, if it became 
pubtic, would have. the worst political effect. The fact, 
accordingly, we learn now for the first time from Dr. 

von. I. 
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Duff’s papers.* | When'he communicated the refusal, 
Outram replied: “ Very well, it cannot be helped; I 
regard this prize simply as blood-money, and ‘will not 
touch a farthing of it for my own personal use, but 
will distribute it among the philanthropic and religious 
charities of Bombay.” Soon after this Sir James 
wrote to Dr. Duff saying that, after a wide distribution 
of what he called blood-money, there still remained 
Rs. 6,000, and he asked, “‘ Have you any object on the 
banks of the Ganges to which this can profitably be 
applied ?”? Instantly Dr. Duff replied, “Oh; yes! I 
want an educational institution in a populous locality 
on the’ banks of the river in’ an excellent situation, and 
have been waiting a considerable time to secure the 
means of erecting a suitable building: Now’singularly 
enough the minimum sum fixed on’in my own’ mind 
was exactly Rs. 6,000, and if you approve the idea you 
may send that sum to me, ‘and we shall commence at 
once the erection of the building.” The Mission-house 
was erected, and has been a source of numberless bless: 
ings tothe neighbourhood; from its pupils a goodly 
number of conversions have ‘sprung with a wide dif- 
fusion of Christian knowledge. ‘The building still per- 
petuates the political purity ‘and’ English uprightness 
of Outram, who replied, “‘ What a pity I did not’ know 
about this earlier, otherwise for such objects, of which 
I highly approve, you might have got ‘the whole of 
the money.” When next he visited Calcutta, where 
Lord Dalhousie saw in ‘him a kindred spirit, he 
spent’ a Saturday in the Institution. ‘The man whose 
courage as a soldier and a statesman rose almost to 
madness, stipulated - that’ he should not’ be asked to 
make’ a speech. The resting-place in Westminster 








* Sir Francis Outram has arranged for the pre paration of a 
Memoir of his great father, by Sir Frederic Goldsmid. 
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Abbey, and the equestrian statues by Foley on the 
Thames Embankment and fronting the Calcutta Clubs, 
commemorate his victories in Persia and’ the relief’ of 
Lucknow. But let not the Sindh’ blood:money and 
Duft’s Bansberia school be forgotten, though recorded 
not on living marble or enduring brass. 

A greater man than even Outram, however, was 
from the first a generous ally of Dr. Duff. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who had found Christ when a young lieu- 
tenant of artillery at Dum Dum, and who had established 
at Ferozepore the American Presbyterian Mission 
from which the invitation to united prayer first 
sounded forth in 1860 among all English-speaking 
races, used to spend his whole income, beyond a bare 
sustenance, on Christian philanthropy in India. Every 
year from 1844 till he concentrated his energies on the 
Hill Asylums for soldiers’ children, he sent four hun- 
dred pounds to Mr. Marshman for distribution among 
Dr. Duff's, the Serampore, the Church Missionary and 
other societies. At the same time others,suchas Dr. T. 
Smith and the writer, were his frequent almoners down 
to the day of his heroic death. On his way home, in 
1847, he took part in the public examination of the 
Institution, a fact to which we find Dr. Duff thus refer- 
ring at the time: “The Colonel Lawrence who assisted 
at the public examination is the same gentleman 
‘ whose measures have been so wonderfully successful 
in pacifying the Punjab. He is to accompany Lord 
Hardinge to England. For years past he has taken 
a warm interest in our Institution and its success, and 
has been a liberal contributor to its funds. In this 
and in other ways God is raising us up friends, even 
in high places; and to Him we desire to ascribe all 
the praise and the glory.” 

On his final return to India the year after, he and 
Outram, then seeking rest, hurriedly met in the dim- 
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ness of night in the desert of Suez, with impressions 
which Lady Lawrence thus recorded for her eldest 
son: “Our vans stopped; papa got out, and in the 
twilight had ten minutes’ talk with Colonel. Outram. 
There is much alike in their characters, but Colonel 
Outram has had peculiar opportunities of protesting 
against tyranny, and he has refused to enrich himself 
by ill-gotten gains. You cannot, my boy, understand 
the question about the conquest. of Sindh by Sir 
Charles Napier; but I wish you to know that your 
parents consider it! most unjust. Prize-money has 
been distributed to those concerned in the war. 
Colonel Outram, though a very poor man, would not 
take money which he did not think rightfully his, and 
distributed all his share in charity, giving £800 to the 
Hill Asylum at Kussowlie. I was glad, even in. the 
dark, to shake hands with one whom I esteemed so 
lighly.” : 

Thus Dr. Duff and his colleagues organized the 
second Mission in and around Calcutta, and among 
the most densely peopled portions of rural Asia—the 
counties of Hooghly and Burdwan to the north-west. 
‘‘Oh,” he wrote to Dr. Gordon, “that we had the 
resources, in qualified agents and pecuniary means, 
with large, prayerful, faithful hearts, to wait on the 
Lord for His blessing, and then under the present 
impulse might we, in every considerable village and 
district of Bengal, establish vernacular and English 
seminaries, that might sow the seeds of divine truth 
in myriads of minds, and thus preoccupy them with 
principles hostile to ruinous error and favourable for 
the reception of saving knowledge. But to this end 
we would require not five hundred but fifty thousand 
for this Presidency alone. It looks like something 
utterly unattainable, yet the cost of one British vice 
for a single year—the annual sum expended on 
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ardent spirits, which destroy the bodies and the: souls 
of thousands—would secure to us over fifty thousand 
schools!” Nearly thirty years were to pass before, 
in Bengal proper, the Government did its duty on the 
secular side, and the Mutiny cailed the Vernacular 
Christian Education Society into existence to supply 
. Bible schools, trained teachers and a pure literature, 
all on too small a scale. 

And now, as ever, Dr. Duff and all the Free Church 
of Scotland’s missionaries in its three colleges. and 
many. schools, laboured and prayed for immediate 
conversions as the sign and the fruit of the Spirit’s 
blessing on their patient sapping of the whole spiritual 
and social system of Brahmanism. Referring to the 
baptism of a student, which had temporarily emptied 
the college: in Madras, Dr. Duff wrote: ‘It must 
never be forgotten, that, while the salvation of one 
soul may not in itself be more: precious than that of 
another, there is a prodigious difference in the relative 
amount of practical value possessed by the conversion 
of individuals of different classes, as regards its effect 
on society at large. 1b is this consideration, duly 
weighed, which explains the immense relative import- 
‘ance of the conversions that have taken place in 
connection with our several Institutions at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. The number has been compa- 
ratively small. But the amount of general influence 
excited thereby must not be ,estimated according to 
the number. -The individuals converted have be- 
longed to such classes and castes that the positive 
influence of their conversion in shaking Hindooism and 
convulsing Hindoo society has been vastly greater than 
it might have been if hundreds or even thousands of 
a different class or caste had been added to the Church 
of Christ. While therefore it is our duty to pray for 
immediate results, if the Lord will—to ‘attempt and 
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expect great things” at His hands,—let us beware of 
being impatient. .The Lord is working silently in the 
midst of us; and when His time cometh He will make 
bare His holy arm for the salvation of multitudes. 
Meanwhile those occasional upheavings and convul- 
sions which apparently retard’ the progress of His 
cause He sovereiguly overrules for its ultimate further- 
ance.’ That was written in. April, 1844. In: July 
there came to Dr. :Duff’s house one Gobindo Chunder 
_ Das, who had been removed from the old Institution 
during a panic caused by the baptisms of 1839. For 
six years the truth wrestled with the lad, overthrew 
now his timidity and now his pride, and ‘sent him to 
Dr. Duff under strong convictions of sin and a firm 
resolution to sacrifice all for Christ. After the usual 
persecution: by his family and clan he was received 
into the church and became a useful teacher in the 
college. He was the first-fruit of the Free Church Mis- 
sion as to his baptism, yet the change had -been really 
originated in the old General Assembly’s Institution. 
Hvery convert as well as every missionary thus main- 
tained the continuity of the work which had begun in 
July, 1830, in the Chitpore road. 

The ‘conversion and baptism of young men of 
marked ability and high social or caste position now 
followed so fast on Gobindo’s that, once again, the 
Brahmanical community of Calcutta was moved to its 
depths. The year 1845 opened with the public confession 
and admission of Gooroo Das Maitra; whom Dr. Duff 
gladly made over to the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Lahore, when the Punjab became a British 
province soon after. There the Bengalee was ordained 
as a missionary minister. Thence he was long after 
“called,” after the simple custom and. ecclesiastical 
law of the spiritually independent Free Church, by 
the Bengalee Presbyterian Church in Calcutta, to be 
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their minister. To them, largely supporting him, he 
still devotes his life as preacher and pastor. At the 
same time Umesh Chunder Sirkar sought. baptism. 
For two years the Bible teachiig in the college 
had. disturbed him, and had so drawn him towards 
Christ that his alarmed friends urged him to study 
Paine’s writings. These completed his conviction of 
the divine truth: of. Christianity, and of his duty to 
profess that conviction openly by’ obeying Christ’s 
command. But he was young, only sixteen. He 
longed to instruct and take over with him his: child- 
wife of ten, and his father was a stern. bigot, of great 
authority and influence as treasurer to the millionnaire 
Mullik family. For two years, therefore, the boy- 
husband and his wife searched the Scriptures. dili- 
gently in the midnight hours snatched from sleep, 
when alone, in the crowd of a great Bengalee house- 
hold, they could’ count) on ‘secrecy, though ever sus- 
pected. After much reading of the Bengalee Buble, 
Umesh Chunder taught her the Bengalee translation 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” * . Here was the true 
zanana teaching, the best form of female education, 
that which has rendered all subsequent progress under 
English-speaking ladies possible... When the wife of 
twelve read the opening description of ‘Christian’s 
flight-from the City of Destruction, she exclaimed, “ Is 





* The greatest of human allegories has been translated into every 
principal Indian Vernacular. It) has, in the Hast as in the West, 
proved to be the most popular, Christian book next to the Bible. 
Mrs. Sherwood, wife of an Indian officer, and the weil-known story- 
writer of the last generation, wrote, in English, a curious adaptation 
of it for the’use of the natives, called “The Indian Pilgrim; or, the 
Progress of the Pilgrim Nazareenee from the City of the Wrath of 
God to the City of Mount Zion.” But that the genius of Bunyan 
has made his Dream as suitable to the Oriental as to the Western, 
without such eines with it, is shown by the popularity of the 
 Pilerim’s Progress ” even with non-Christian Asia‘ ics. 
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not this exactly our condition? — Are not we now 
lingering in the City of Destruction ? Is it not our 
duty to act like Christian—to arise, forsake all, and 
flee for our lives?” On the next idol festival, when 
even Hindoo ‘married women are allowed liberty 
enough to visit their female caste friends in neigh- 
pouring houses in closed palankeens, Umesh conducted 
his true-hearted little wife to Dr. Duff's house. The 
then deceased Mahendra had supplied the copy of 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim” which had thus been blessed, and 
the more recent convert, Jugadishwar, had assisted 
Umesh in the flight. They came to the missionary’s 
house on the Sabbath afternoon, on the close of a 
prayer meeting which one of the elders of the Free 
Church congregation, Mr. J. C. Stewart, son of Dr. 
Stewart of Moulin, used to hold with the converts. 
“ While meditating in my own closet on the ways of 
God,” Dr. Duff wrote afterwards, “and wondering 
whether and in what way He might graciously inter- 
pose to deliver us from our distresses, suddenly 
Umesh, his wife and Jugadishwar appeared before 
me. It looked like the realization of a remarkable 
dream. ‘The Lord be praised,’ said I. What could 
I say less? His mercy endureth for ever. He had 
visited and holpen His servants.” 

Now began a tumult such as no previous case, not 
even Gopeenath’s, had excited. Dr. Duff’s house was 
literally besieged. The Mulliks as well as the Sirkars, 
both families or clans, and their Brahmans, beset the 
young man. They attempted violence, so that the gate 
was shut next day to all but the father, the brother, 
and the wealthy chief of the Mulliks. For days this 
went on, for the missionary would not deny to the 
new convert’s family that which was the only weapon 
he claimed for Christ—persuasion.. At last the scene 
changed to the Supreme Court. Choosing his, time 
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when the court was rising for the day, the father’s 
counsel moved for a writ of habeas corpus to be 
directed to Dr. Duff to produce Umesh Chunder, on 
the affidavit that the youth was only a little more than 
fourteen years of age, and was kept in illegal restraint. 
The Chief Justice himself was on the bench, and Mr. 
Macleod Wylie happened not to have left the court. 
Sir Lawrence Peel, worthy to be the cousin of a states- 
man like Sir Robert, knew that Dr. Duff would not 
exercise restraint of any kind. Suspecting the truth 
of the affidavit, he investigated the case at once, and 
the writ was refused. The youth was really above 
eighteen years of age. There was no question raised 
as to his wife. Both were baptized, while’a crowa of 
the Mulhks’ followers raged outside, and their chief 
and the convert’s father declined to be witnesses of the 
solemn service. In Bengal at least this was ‘the 
first instance of a respectable Hindoo and his wife 
being both admitted at the same time, on a profession 
of their own faith, into the Church of ‘Christ by bap- 
tism.” And the husband had brought the wife into 
the one fold. So, after the presentation by Gopeenath 
and his wife of their boy for baptism, the creation 
of the Christian family in the very heart of Brah- 
manism became complete. Silently is the little leaven 
leavening the whole lump. 

A week after, the tumult was repeated in the case 
of one who had been a student for eight years, and 
is now the Rev. Baikunta Nath Day, of Culna. He 
found refuge with Dr. Thomas Smith, then residing 
in the suburbs of Caleutta. Thence, in the missionary’s 
absence, he was forcibly abducted, and was imprisoned, 
in chains, in a distant relative’s house. Mr. Wylie 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus, but it was found im- 
possible to execute that, as happened about the same 
time in Dr. Wilson’s case in Bombay. Meanwhile 
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against Christ and the chains Baikunta’s family set 
all the sensual pleasures in which idolatry is so fertile. 
As Dr. Duff reported the case, ‘every attempt was 
made not only to pervert the mind, but corrupt the 
very morals of thé young man—in order, if possible, 
to unfit him for becoming a member of the visible 
Church of Christ.. What a testimony to the purity 
of Christianity !—the very heathen practically confess- 
ing that impurity and uncleanness are incompatible 
with an honest or consistent profession! and that one 
of the surest ways of preventing a person from becom- 
ing a Christian, is to debase his moral: feeling, and 
bring the stain of vice on his character! What a 
testimony, on the other hand, against heathenism! It 
can tolerate any enormity—theft, drunkenness, hypo- 
crisy, debauchery—these, and such like violations of 
the moral law, it can wink at, palliate, or even vindi- 
cate; but to seek for the pardon of sin, and the 
sanctification of a polluted heart, by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the open profession of His name— 
this, this it cannot and will not endure, but must visit 
with reproach, ignominy, and persecution even unto 
death! . Happily, however, the young man was en- 
abled to resist all temptations and allurements; and 
happily, too, he was not overcome, so as to deny or 
be ashamed of the name of Jesus.’’ The place of. his 
captivity was discovered, the writ compelled his sur- 
render, and he has since been an earnest teacher and 
accredited preacher of the truth of which he thus 
witnessed a good confession. 

The record, in their own language, of the doubts and 
fears, the aspirations and. convictions, the turning 
and the triumph of the converts from Brahmanism 
and Muhammadanism, in India, influenced by all the 
Churches, but especially by the Scottish system of 
evangelizing, would form a volume precious to the 
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history of Christianity, early and later. The Clemen- 
tines and the. Confessions: of Augustine would have 
many a parallel. We ‘do not doubt that coming 
generations of the Church of India will, in their 
own tongue, thus tell the wonderful works of God. 
But it would be well if the detailed: experiences. of 
the first converts in Calcutta and Bombay, in Madras 
and Nagpore, in Allahabad and Agra, in Lahore and 
Peshawur, were collected before it is too late. We need 
do no more than mention the names of the three other 
converts who made up the. seven. faithful ones whom 
Dr. Duff’s Free Church College at the: opening of the 
second year of its existence sent to the baptismal 
font. These were Banka Behari Bose, Harish Chunder 
Mitter, and Beni Madhub: Kur. Nor were Hindoos the 
only converts. Five Jews, headed by Rabbi Isaac, and 
forming an almost patriarchal houschold, were led by 
an English officer, whom: the Disruption had attracted 
to the Free: Church, to seek instruction from Dr. Duff 
and baptism into the name of Jesus the Messiah. 
Again was there raised the cry of ‘‘ Hindooism in 
danger.” | The Institution, which in’ its ‘college and 
school departments had. risen to aboye a: thousand in 
-daily attendance, and thirtéen hundred on the roll, lost 
‘three hundred youths in'one week. In his first cam- 
paign.of 1830-34, Dr. Duff had found himself fronted 
‘by the orthodox Brahmanical families only. But now 
these were reinforced by the wealthy clans of: Mulliks 
and. Séeels, by mén of low but respectable castes’ who, 
under the previous half-century of British rule, had 
zisen from the buying and selling of empty beer bottles 
and other European refuse, to become landholders with 
-a capital reckoned literally by crores of rupees or mil- 
lions sterlixg.. The poverty and greed of the Brahman- 
ical priesthood, allied with the wealth of the socially 
ambitious nowveaua riches, on whom it conferred a 
o4 
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sanctified respectability, became apparently a far more 
formidable opposition than any which the Scottish 
Missions had yet been called to encounter. Nor was 
this ‘all. Jesuits had invaded the diocese of the Irish 
Roman Catholic bishop, and he was long in getting 
them driven out, only, however, to see them return 
in that greater force which “has of late injured the 
true interests of the Papacy in thé. Hast. While the 
Brahmans cursed Dr: Duff, their low caste allies, the 
Seels and Mulliks, resolved to establish a rival college. 
They turned to the Jesuits, and to an Irish adventurer 
named Tuite, as the only so-called Christians | who 
would consent to teach English and Western science on 
purely secular lines. Thus was established Seel’s Free 
College, of which a Mullik is still the secretary, and is 
now so fair as to write in the last report we have seen : 
“T must acknowledge the great benefit which has been 
derived by our children from the efforts of Christian 
missionaries.” Similarly one Gourmohun Addy estab- 
lished: the Oriental Seminary as an adventure school. 
Apart from the intolerance and bigotry of the move- ~ 
ment it is deeply to be regretted, and most of all by 
the missionaries, that the natives of India, of all creeds, 
have not thus independently sought to supply educa- 
tion to their children after their own fashion. They 
began to do this in 1818 in the Hindoo College. . But 
they always childishly fell back on Government for 
public. instruction as for political and administrative 
development. As between them and the missionaries 
a fair ‘grant-in-aid» system would have brought out 
the ‘self-reliant natives, and men of Dr. Duffs stamp 
at least had no fear of the issue in so fair a. field. 
But as between Government and. the missionaries— 
a Government necessarily neutral in principles and 
secular or antichristian in practice—the Churches and 
the Parliament of the governing country see all thatis 
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good in Hindooism destroyed, »while that alone which 
can fill the moral void and supply ‘the spiritual motive 
power is officially discouraged. “It is orthodox Hin- 
doos, in each generation, who are the present victims, 
as they bitterly complain. But it is the public security 
and contentment, the. national, progress and peace, 
which are threatened, as Lord Northbrook and even 
Lord. Lytton have lately confessed... The Churches and 
their agents are meanwhile injuriously checked ‘by the 
unparalleled patronage, by the Indian Government, of 

a system of purely’ sécular public instruction, in de- 
fiance of the Despatch of 1854, which Dr. Duff, as we 
shall see, devised as a remedy fair to all, He himself 
must now picture the scene :— 


“Catcurra, July 2, 1845. 

“« My Dear Dr. Gorpon,—Our Institution is still standing— 
standing out bravely amid’ the incessant peltings of a storm 
which has continued to rage fortwo months with scarcely a 
single lull,, Thanks be to God for the result! Shaken it has 
been-—severely shaken; how could it be otherwise? But. the 
real wonder is, that.it has not been torn up, root and | branch, 
The combination against it, has been all-but universal, includ- 
ing, nearly the whole rank, wealth and, power of the native 
community, of all classes, sects-and castes... . 

“Were it. not for.the adhesive force of the attachmént of 
our pupils to ourselves. and ‘our system, the Institution, as a 
living one, would undoubtedly have. been. clean, swept away. 
Whence, then, this. attachment?.. Solely from the considerate 
kindness with which love to their souls ever prompts us to treat 
them; and from the nature of the instruction received, both as 
regards its substance and the mode.of its conveyance, . Only 
let us become cold, lukewarm,.or inattentive in our personal 
exertions and intercourse with the pupils; and let the fulness 
and efficiency of ,our course of instruction suffer any material 
diminution or abatement; and then, however the. Institution 
may rear up its head amid the sunshine and the calm, the very. 
first gust of a tempest, like that which has recently swept over. 
it, would, blow it all away... There is no medium between 
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doing our work thoroughly and’ not doing ifat all. No exer- 
tion, therefore, and no reasonable: expense; should ever be 
spared in maintaining unimpaired. the vigour and effectiveness 
of the entire macbepe hice, Taishoctanl: moral. and 
religious. . On this, humanly speaking, depends the whole 
dynamic force of our well-doing ‘in connection with its vital 
bearings on the mightiest interest of time‘and eternity.” 
“Recent events have also tended saepntaeh to exhibit the 
weakness and helplessness of Hindooism. © Its whole strength, 
in the metropolis of India, has been mustered in hostile array 
against Christianity and its missionaries. , Rajas and Zemin- 
dars, Baboos and Brahmans, have all combined, counselled, and 
plotted together.. An eye-witness, at one of the great Sabbath 
meetings at, which not fewer than two thousand were present, 
assured me that several hundreds consisted of Brahmans, who, 
at. times, literally wept atid ‘sobbed, and audibly ‘cried out, 
saying ‘that the religion of Brahma was threatened with de- 
struction, and that, unless energetic measures were instantly 
adopted, their vocation would soon be at an end!? In such 
a desperate crisis of affairs, what plans might naturally suggest 
themselves to men upborne by a penetrating consciousness of - 
the rectitude of their own cause ? Would it not be the insti- 
tuting of a publi lectureship, or some other engine for ex- 
posing the claims and pretensions of the so much dreaded 
Christianity ?—the contemporaneous establishing of Jecture- 
ships, professorships, or other appropriate means fox expduad- 
ing, inculcating, and upholding’ the tenets and’ peculiarities of 
the Hindoo religion and ritual?: But no; the prevailing taste 
is not found, after all; to lie in this way; a new current is dis- 
covered sétting ina contrary direction. The grand object is 
to crush Christianity and perpetuate Hindooism. And how is 
this end to be compassed by the united wisdom of Hindoo 
princes, nobles, and sages ? By founding an English ¢ollege 
for the teaching of Eur opean literature and science ! ! They have 
done the worst which they could against us; and this is the 
worst! In other words, the most effective’ measure which, in 
the present state of things in the metropolis of British India, 
the confederated ‘votaries of Hindooism have been able to con- 
trive against’ Christianity—its encroachments and‘ threatened’ 
successes—has been to originate a new scheme of English‘ 
‘education !—a scheme which, from its exclusion of Christianity « 
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may, in the first instance, be, or appear. to be, hostile to it ; 
but which, in the long run, will by no means be found neces- - 
sarily hostile, and often positively friendly; while, in the end, 
it is sure to prove absolutely ruinous and suicidal as regards 
Hindooism!: In briefer and: plainer words still—the only way 
at present in Calcutta for upholding Hindooism, is to establish 
a system which must eventually prove fatal to it! What a 
singular commentary does this one fact furnish on the extra- 
ordinary peculiarity of the presence, position, and. destiny of 
the British power in India! Surely there are mysteries of Pros 
vidence here to call for the gravest reflection, while they baffle 
all our efforts adequately to comprehend or conceive them ! 
““Recent events have also supplied fresh evidence of the 
importance of Calcutta as a centre of operations—a focus of 
emanative influences. To it, as the emporium of .commerce, 
and the seat of the supreme government as’ well as of the 
supreme courts of review, natives resort from all parts of 
Eastern India. These keep up a regular and extensive corre- 
spondence with their respective homes. In this way -intelli- 
gence of all movements and‘ occurrences here is rapidly: con- 
veyed to-all parts of the country. A few days sufficed to make 
the principal ‘stations, and many of the obscurest villages in 
Bengal, acquainted with the general drift and character of 
recent measures, and their originating causes.’ Not later than 
yesterday, I happened to receive a letter from a gentleman at 
a remote station, considerably beyond Allahabad, in the upper 
provinces. He states that'the great anti-missionary movement, 
or rather Anti-Free-Church-Institution movement in Calcutta, 
almost ‘immediately affected the missionary ‘schools there. 
Some natives of that place, presently resident in Calcutta, had 
written to their friends, apprizing them of all that had happened, 
and urging them to sound ‘the alarm: far and wide, with the 
view of withdrawing all children from the missionary schools. 
Many took the alarm, and acted on the advice; so that for a 
few weeks the’ schools were seriously affected, The’ panic, 
however, was gradually abating ; and it was expected that ere 
long all would return. Who may not perceive in these sue- 
cessive waves of alarm rolling over the great Gangetic valley, 
containing more than ‘half the population of all India—stirring 
up the dormant myriads into something like wakefulness, 
originating new and: unwonted inquiries, suggesting now 
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thoughts, introdicing: new” ideas, and leading to ‘new and 
strange forebodings of future change—who may not perceive 
in all this one of the many providential: preparations for the 
ultimate and more effective propagation of: the Gospel «itself? 
And -what)is trae of Calcutta is; ina: regen a aretes 
true of Madras and Bombay. pie 
“ How often does the Word of God assure us that; sooner or. 
later; the wicked shall: -be taken in their owm~ craftiness; and 
fall,into the pit which they have dug. for others! Am imstruc- 
tivéiexample of this:has occurred in ‘connection with the recent 
antichristian movement. ‘The united ‘meeting of: Hindoos: had 
resolved to draw up’a written form of agreement, which, under 
the threat of excommunication, or loss. of ‘caste; was to*be 
forced on-the parents and guardians of pupils attending our 
Institution. ‘In compulsorily signing this agreement, they were 
to bind theinselves to remove the:pupils from’ ours, and send 
them to the new college.. This agreement: was regarded as the 
grand bond of union and strength to the confederacy, and thé 
surest’ guarantee! of ‘the success ofits leading scheme. Well, 
the agreement was formally drawn up: -Its principal concocter 
happened to be a leader of the Brahma Sobha, or Vedant 
school of Hindooism, which. professes to. worship one supreme 
something, called Brahma. Now, from unchanging hereditary. 
usage, every written document among) the natives, however 
commonplace, must: be headed. by the: name or designation of 
one or other of the popular. deities. |.In this part of’ Badia itis 
usually that of Ganesha, the god of wisdom, or one or other of 
the names of: the favourite Krishna, one of. the! incarnations of 
Vishnoo. Consistently with their own professions, the members 
of the Brahma, Sobha| could not employ any of these. Brahma, 
or-any one of his peculiar, designations, is their symbol. On 
the present occasion, \however, no, peculiar,,symbol of the 
Brahma Sobha could, be, introduced,.as' that would offend and 
irritate. the members of the Dharma, Sobha, the: devoted up- 
holders. of polytheism, in its grossest, forms. . It.would aksows 
objected to by the colluvies of individuals who belong: to neither 
of these Sobhas. Accordingly, the author of. the ‘written 
agreement and his. coadjutors. thought they had solved the 
difficulty by proposing to insert, at the head of the document, 
the simple term for ‘God,’ viz., Ishwar., This, they, cons 
cluded, would suit all partics, and each might then put what 
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interpretation on the word he pleased... An adherent of the 
Brahma Sobha might suppose. it meant Brahma, the supreme 
god; an adherent of the Dharma Sobha might suppose. it 
meant any one of the gods in the Hindoo Pantheon; an ad- 
herent of neither might suppose it meant the god of his system, 
whether that were Nature, Necessity, Chance, or any other 
equally preposterous phantom. With the’ ecapacious. latitu- 
dinarian superscription of Ishwar, or ‘God,’: therefore; the 
agreement was put in circulation. ..Reaching. the gooroo, or 
Brahmanical spiritual. guide of the. Raja Rhadakant Deb—a 
genuine representative of the uncompromising orthodoxy of 
the age of the Rishis, or divine sages, and Manu—he at once 
snuffed heresy in the document. ‘ What innovation is this?” 
exclaimed he, in conservative ire; ‘what strange innovation is 
this? Who ever heard of the simple term Ishwar being at the 
head of an orthodox document? No, no; ‘this must be.some 
new symbol of the Brahma Sobha; and. by inserting it here, 
they wish to entrap us and commit us to their newfangled 
fancies. No, no; this will not do at all.’ So saying, im sub- 
stance, he seized his genuine calam or reed-pen, blotted. out 
the term Ishwar, and substituted, Sri Sri Hari, one of the 
appellations of Krishna. The document then proceeded on 
its travels. It soon fell into the hands of a member of the 
Brahma Sobha. ‘What!’ exclaimed he: in his turn, ‘What ! 
sign a document with Sri Sri Hari at the head of it ?’—Hari, 
whose most notable exploits. were the running away with 
the clothes of a poor washerman, and the playing all sorts of 
fantastic pranks with sixteen thousand milkmaids. ‘No, no; 
this will never do. ‘To sign a document so headed, would be to 
re-commit me to a formal sanctioning of all the gods and 
goddesses whose worship, as a member of the Brahma Sobha, 
I profess to slight or despise.’ So saying, he must needs: 
scratch out the obnoxious Sri. Sri Hari, and. re-introduce 
Ishwar instead. At, length matters. threatened to come to 
an open rupture. The subject. was fully debated at a public 
meeting. It was there so far compromised. The wound, 
however, was only. patched up—not healed. And though, 
from fear of failure, policy and other causes, an outward truce 
has apparently been the result, it has left a fatal sore, that 
keeps rankling within, and may some day unpleasantly show. 
hus it has happened that the agreement. which was expected 
VOL. II. 
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to form the very bond of union and strength, has been so 
overruled ‘as to prove a source of jealousy, rivalry and wenle* 
ness !”” 


After .a. lull for two years, the opposition was again 
fanned, by further baptisms, into a flame which threat- 
ened the destruction of Dr. Duff himself. Uma Churn 
Ghose, baptized by’the Rev. Mr. Macdonald just before 
death removed that saintly man, was made: over to 
the Church Missionary Society, for service at Jubbul- 
pore. Then followed, in 1847, four baptisms, by Dr. 

Duff, of Koolin ‘Brahmans—Pran Kissen Gangooly, 
since employed at Arrah; Kalee Das Chukurbutty, 
sent to Hyderabad asa teacher; Judoo Nath Ban- 
erjea, who became treasurer of. the Small Cause 
Court at Kooshtea; and Shib Chunder Banerjea: 

The last has ever since been one of the most faithful 
Gatechists and preachers yet given to the Church of 
India. Labouring with his hands like Paul, that he 
may, beat. no, man’s..charges, and trusted by the 
Government he serves in its treasury, alike at Calcutta 
and Simla, the zealous, eloquent Rev. Shib Chunder 
Banerjea gives all his leisure to evangelizing’ his 
countrymen. With his name we’ may here associate. 
that of a convert of 1850, who was ‘baptized after 
Soorjya Koomar Haldar, head-master of a school, and 
Deena Nath Adhya, a Government deputy magistrate. 

Shyama Churn Mookerjea showed all the manly as well 
as Christian. virtues: which. Macaulay failed to find in 
the Bengalee. Having embraced Christ with the whole 
strength of his naturé, and being denied his wife in 
the absence of the Christian marriage and divorce law 
passed too late for his case, he ath this country to 
study, as an engineer, shouldered his rifle as a volunteer 
in Agra Fort during the Mutiny, and has since been 
the generous friend af his poorer Christian countrymen. 
He started a-native mission of his own. in Hast Bengal, 
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and he is now the popular hymn-writer for and man- 
ager of those ‘keertuns’ or services of sacred song by 
which, every Sabbath evening; hundreds of Hindoos 
are attracted to hear the gospel in’ the Institution _ 
where he himself found Christ. To all the new con- 
versions of 1847 was added the first in Dr. Duff’s old 
Institution since it had been opened ‘by the Established 
Church—the baptism of one of his old students. 'That 
resulted in the defeat ‘of ‘the Hindoo application for 
a writ of habeas corpus, the youth having reached 
the years of discretion. The old animosity, fed by 
terror, burst out, and all native Calcutta’ held ‘what 
the English daily papers called ‘an: antichristian 
meeting,” a ‘*Hindoo demonstration against the Mis- 
sionaries and Christianity.” The Hurkarw thus: re- 
ported the scene on Sunday the 19th September, 1848: 
“The meeting was: crowded to excess’ by a curious 
and motley group of natives,:of every caste and creed. 
There was the Gosain; with his head full of Jaydeva, 
and the amorous feats of his sylvan deity ; the Tan: 
trist, still. heated with the’ bhackra or Bacchanalian 
carousal of the preceding night;.the educated Free: 
thinker, as ignorant of God as’ he was of. the world 
when at college; the Vedantist, combining, in himself, 
the unitarianism of the Vedist with the liberalism of 
the Freethinker—all. assembled under the general 
appellation of Hindoo, to adopt proposals of the best 
means for the oppression of the common enemy.) ‘The 
proceedings began with) Raja Rhadakant Deb taking 
the chair.' It was resolved that a society be formed, 
named ‘the Hindoo. Society, and that, in the first ins 
stance, each of the heads of castes, sects, and: parties 
at Calcutta, orthodox as well as heterodox, should, as 
members of the said society, sign a certain covenant, 
binding him to take strenuous measures to prevent 
any person belonging to. his caste, sect, or party, from 
24 
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educating his son or ward.at any of the missionary 
institutions.at Calcutta, on pain of excommunication 
from. the’ said caste, or sect, or party..~Manyoof such 
heads present signed the covenant. It was presumed 
that the example will be soon followed by the inhabi- 
tants’/of ‘the | Mofussil... One’ of the. orthodox party 
present. at the meeting said, after its dissolution, 
addressing himself to’ the boys present—‘ Babas, be 
followers. of .one God; that is, Vedantists. Hat 
whatever you. like, do whatever you like, but be not 
a Christian.” ou | 

Such of the British residents in Calcutta thirty years 
ago.as still survive, havea lively recollection of the ter- 
rorism of that time in the native quarter.’ -The favour- 
ite and’ the familiar mode of attacking private enemies 
and redressing private wrongs, in defiance of the law, 
was by hiring latteeals, or club-men., The courts in the 
interior were then few, and. comparatively powerless. 
Native landholders and. British: indigo-planters thus, 
too often, settled: their differences about lands and 
crops, for the Hast India Company was too conserva- 
tive to keep pace with administrative and legislative 
necessities. But in Calcutta the Supreme Court had 
administered English) criminal and sectarian civil law, 
ever since the dread days of Sir Elijah Impey, with 
stern impartiality.. There, at least, there was quiet. 
Nevertheless, so: determined were the orthodox and 
the vicious Hindoo majority to stop these conversions, 
that’ some of them plotted to get rid of the great 
cause of them all, as they supposed, Dr. Duff. Mr. 
Seton-Karr, then a young civilian, still recalls to us 
“the great stir made by some conversions, and the 
threats of a physical attack by latteeals to be made 
on Dr. Duff, to which he replied with his characteristic 
intrepidity.” Having previously discussed ‘ the new 
anti-missionary, movement” in letters to the Hurkaru, 
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signed ‘ Indophilus,” under the same name Dr. Duff 
addressed this “statement and appeal,’ this “word 
of faithful and firm, yet kindly admonition, to some 
of the Calcutta Baboos.” 


90 THE NATIVE GENTLEMEN OF CALCUTTA. 


“Dear Srirs,—For some days past, sundry disagreeable 
rumours. have been afloat among the native community of this 
city. . At first I treated them with perfect indifference; but 
they have been reiterated so often, and have reached me from so 
many quarters, alike native and EHuropean, that I now deem it 
most just towards all parties thus publicly to notice them. 
The nature of these ramours may best appear from. the follow- 
ing extracts from certain, communications, which have been 
addressed to me by gentlemen of character and respectability. 

“ One writes thus :—‘ There is, I hear, a conspiracy among 

the .wealthy Baboos to hire some ruffians to: maltreat you. 
If you treat it (the report) with contempt, you will goon as 
usual. On the contrary, if you think the report to be true, 
you will avoid going. out at. night, or rather never, go. the 
same road) twice together.’.. Another writes thus :—‘ I am no 
alarmist; but, whether with reference to the late baptisms, or 
other eet causes, I have been credibly and seriously 
informed this day that there is, or is to be, a plot, by which 
some ruffians of the baser sort are hired to assault you—when, 
or where, could not of course be stated. Weighing the matter 
well, I thought it right to communicate this in common pru- 
dence. Pray, do not at least go out at night, nor return by 
the same road,’ etc. 
_ © These extracts, from some of the communications addressed 
to me by respectable gentlemen, are enough, in the way of 
sample or specimen, to indicate the pence! character of the 
rumours which have been currently prevalent and extensively 
believed for some days past. And it is the strength of their 
prevalency, in connection with the credence Aten they have 
so largely gained, which makes me feel that it is more kind, 
more friendly, and more just towards those at whom the 
rumours point, thus openly and frankly to appeal to you. 

“1. If that part of the rumours be true which alleges that 
you are at length to submit to sacrifices and self-denial for 
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the sake of being profusely liberal in the cause of native en- 
lightenment, no one can rejoice more in the fact than I ‘do. 
The inculcation of the duty of liberality in‘a worthy cause has 
been one of the great objects of my life and labours, since I 
came to India. And were but a tithe of what is now so lavishly 
expended on riotous and idolatrous feasts and festivals, and 
nautches, and marriages, and endless superstitious ceremonies, 
devoted to the cause of: Hnglish education, it would undoubtedly 
tend to accelerate the progress of events towards a new aud 
better era for this long benighted land. The religious societies 
in Great Britain raise annually, by voluntary contributions, at 
least half a million sterling, or fifty lakhs of rupees, for the 
enlightenment not of their own countrymen, but of races of 
men scattered’ throughout the world whom they have never 
seen, ‘And this they do because Christianity, which they be- 
lieve to be the only true and worthy revelation from God, 
enjoins them ‘to love all men, and’ to do good to all, as they 
have opportunity. Now, if you begin to set a similar example 
of liberality in well-doing to the people of Asia, and primarily 
_ for the benefit’ of your own countrymen, or if you outrival 
your fellow-subjects in Great Britain, and thus be the means 
of stirring them up to still greater munificence, I shall hail 
the achievement as one that shall’ gain you immortal’ renown, 
and for your country, under the overruling providence of God; 
an accession of blessings that shall enrich and ennoble the 
latest posterity. ; 

«9. As to the threats of violence, which, according to many- 
tongued rumour, are said to be loweringly suspended over the 
heads of parents who, in the free exercise of their own parental 
rights as free-born citizens of a free state, have: been pleased, 
or may yet be pleased, to send their children to the Free Church 
Institution with which, for the last seventeen years, I have been 
connected, I must, in the absence of all positive proof, and in, 
the exercise of ordinary charity, believe either that the report 
is unfounded or grossly exaggerated. That such rumonrs, even 
if wholly unfounded, should so readily gain credence with so 
many of our fellow-citizens, is melancholy enough, as indicative 
of some lingering remnants amongst us of the persecuting 
spirit and practice of a bygoneage. But that any such threats 
as busy rumour insists on proclaiming, should really have been 
held out by a self-constituted body of private individuals, and 
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hung, in terrorem, over the ied? of freo-born British subjects, 
late own fellow-citizens, ‘would be vastly more melancholy 
still. Such’ a portentous phenomenon’ would prove, beyond 
all debate, that the Calcutta Baboos were not what their best 
friends sincerely wish them to be. | Such a flagrant outrage on 
the principles of toleration, equity, and civil order, would serve 
mournfully: to convince: the sincerest advocates of Indian 
amelioration, that despite the multifarious processes of. thirty 
or forty years’ education, the Calcutta Baboos were’ still the 
representatives of antiquated intolerance, and openly repudiated 
any genial alliance with the fraternity of modern’ civilization. 
It would serve to transport us in vision to the days of Manu, 
or, rather, painfully to revive amongst us practices which, 
however conformable to the genius of the Institutes, would 
soon .tend to plunge us into the very depths of # revolting 
barbarism. «Again, then, for the sake of humanity, forthe sake 
of the credit of our native gentry, I must suppose that the 
rumours are either wholly unfounded or grossly exaggerated. 
Of one thing Iam sure, and to their honour I must’ proclaim 
it, that, amongst the Calcutta Baboos there are those whose 
kind-heartedness, good sense, and ‘enlightened’ principles, 
would lead them to shun and even’ denounce any violent and 
illegal measures to coerce their poorer fellow-citizens in the 
exercise of their undoubted st and privileges, as men and 
as British subjects. 

» “3, As to the rumour of threats Kebbdotihe myself, I- shall 
continue to treat it as an ‘idle tale? Among the Calcutta 
Baboos there are’ those whom I respect and esteem, and to 
whose keeping I would at any time entrust my life, in the 
most perfect confidence of friendship and protection: If others, 
who do not know me personally; should, in ignorance of my 
principles and motives, entertain unkindly or hostile feelings 
towards me, the fact would be in no way surprising. ’ Evén' if 
the alleged threats were real, and not the progeny of lying 
fiction, I should not be in the least degree moved by them. 
My trust is in God; and to mo that trust is a guarantee of 
security far more sure than'a lodgment within the citadel of 
Fort-William, with its bristling array of artillery. ‘Io this’ 
country I originally came, not of necessity, but by free choice, 
for the express purpose of doing what 1 could ‘in diffusing 
sound knowledge of every ‘kind, and especially the knowledge of 
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that great salvation which is fréely offered in the gospel to all 
the kindreds and tribes.of the fallen family of man. ©The only 
means’ employed’ are patient instruction, oral: and written, im 
every variety of form, accompanied and enforced by the appli- 
ances of moral suasion. Old and young are uniformly dealt with, 
as endowed with rational and moral faculties, and, therefore, 
accountable for the proper use of them. They are exhorted to 
awake, and arise from the slumbers of inveterate apathy, incon- 
sideration, and indifference. They are called upon to. acquit 
themselves like men, in thinking, judging and acting for 
themselves, under a solemn sense of their responsibility to God, 
the alone Lord of conscience. . Of course, it follows, that should 
any respond to the call that is thus addressed to them they 
must, in varying degrees, have eyes open to discern the error 
and the-evil of many ancient hereditary beliefs, habits, and 
practices. And should. they be endowed from on high with 
the necessary fortitude to give effect to their new convictions, 
the result is inevitable; they must, to a great extent, separate 
themselves, in the present. unpropitious and transitionary state 
of things, from the surrounding mass. ‘That, instead of admir- 
ing the decision, and applauding the consistency of such a 
course of conduct, the great inert. mass of conservatism should 
resent the separation as an insult, an indignity, an injury offered 
to itself, need occasion little wonder, however much the intel- 
lectual and moral blindness of such procedure may awaken 
serious regret. And that the human agents or instruments 
employed in effecting such changes, however. pure in their 
motives,. benevolent in their intentions, or disinterested in 
their ends and. aims, should share in the resentment of the 
thoughtless, the unreasonable, the carnally-minded, the selfish, 
or the profane, follows as by a law of fatal necessity. . 

“ But we live by faith, and not by sight. Our principles 
are not of human, but of divine origination. They are not 
of mushroom growth, springing up to serve an ephemeral 
purpose to-day, and vanishing to-morrow. They are not like 
the ever-shifting sands of worldly expediency, glancing in the 
sunshine of popular applause before us at one time, and behind 
us\at another; now obedient to the breeze on the right hand, 
and then on the left. No; our principles are, in their fountain- 
head, old as eternity; and as they come streaming forth 
athwart the course of time, they béar upon their front the 
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impress of immutability. Vain then, préposteronsly vain, 
must be any attempt to drive us from the- promulgation of 
these ennobling principles by threats of terror or of violence. 
For, not only are they,in their own nature unchangeable, but, 
in their main -scope, purpose and end, they exhibit. an aspect 
of inexpressible kindness towards man; so much so, that were 
man not his own greatest enemy in rejecting them, were he 
only his own. best friend in cordially embracing them, his whole 
nature would be renovated, and the earth itself; now filled. with 
envies, jealousies, rivalries and violence, would be transformed 
into.a universal Eden of blessedness. . Here is a specimen of 
the system of principles or truths which we teach :— 

“« In the beginning, God created the heavens.and the earth.’ 
‘So God created man in His own image’ (or moral likeness); 
‘And God saw every thing He had made, and behold it was 
very good,’ ‘God made, man upright, but they have sought 
out many inventions.’ ‘By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned.’, But, ‘the Lord is righteous in all 
His ways, and, holy in all, His works.’ He is ‘of purer eyes 
- than to-behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity.’ ‘The wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness.’ 
At the same time, the Lord hath proclaimed His name, saying, 
‘The Lord, the Lord God merciful and gracious, longsuffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth ; ‘keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, and that will 
by no means clear the guilty.’ As for the race of man, ‘There 
is none righteous, no not one: there is none that understandeth, 
there is none that seeketh after God: they are all gone out of 
the way, they are together become unprofitable; there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one.’ But, ‘God so loved the world 
that He-sent His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ ‘God is 
love.’ ‘Herein is love, not.that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ 
‘Jf any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous.’ ‘If we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us: if we confess our sins, 
Ile is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.’ ‘Let every one that nameth the 
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name of Christ depart from all iniquity.? ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ ‘Love your enemies; 
bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate you; 
and pray for'them ‘which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.’ ‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.’ 

“Such are some of the heavenly principles, which, in obedi- 
ence to’a divine command, we feel ourselves imperatively called 
on to publish and inculcate, for the temporal and spiritual 
improvement of our fellow-creatures. And though numbers 
of the present generation, in their ignorance and infatuated 
blindness to their own’ best interests, should rise up to curse 
and otherwise maltreat'us, through the appropriate agency of 
hired ruffians—nevertheless, so far from being deterred from 
prosecuting our chosen walk of truest benevolence, we shall 
only be impelled the more, by the pity and compassion which 
such suicidal opposition must'ever inspire, to persevere with 
augmenting diligence and energy in'the attempt’to confer the 
greatest:of benefits on ‘those who ‘thus’ blindly resist us ;—in 
the full assurance, that, however they may misconstrue our 
motives, or vilify our good name, or thwart our measures, their 
more’ enlightened descendants shall yet arise to bless us for 
our labours of love, and enshrine our’names in perpetual’ re- 
membrance.. But if it were otherwise; if we knew for certain, 
that from our fellow-men we could expect nothmg: but hatred 
and contempt during life, and the brand of infamy attached to 
our names after death, we should still work on, sustained by 
the testimony of our own consciences and a full’ sense of the 
approbation of the great God. . In this world we never expected 
any adequate return for our self-denying labours; it is to heaven 
we have always looked, in ‘assured faith, for the eternal recom- 
pense of reward. Come then what: may—come favour. or dis- 
favour, come weal or woe, come life or death—it is our resolute 
purpose, by the blessing of God; to persevere. ‘It is ‘our heart’s 
desire to see the soul of every son and daughter of India truly 
regenerated by the quickening word of the living God, accom 
panied ‘by the efficacy of His almighty Spirit; and thus td see 
India itself at length arise from ‘the dust, and, through the 
influence of her regenerated children, ‘become a praise and a 
glory in the whole earth; And the realization of a consum- 
mation so glorious, so far from being retarded, can only be 
hastened by ithe vigorous execution of such intolerant ‘and 
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wiolént. measures as rumour now so stoutly attributes to the 
short-sightedness of the Calcutta Baboos.. Truly may the 
Christian, with reference to the projectors of such measures, 
take up.the sublimely benevolent prayer. of his cruelly perse- 
cuted and crucified Lord, in behalf of the savage murderers, 
and say, ‘ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.’ Let’ the ‘Calcutta Baboos, whom rumour represents as 
assembling, on Sundays, in secret conclave to brood over dark 
plots and hatch 'schemés)of violence against their unoffending 
fellow-citizens, remember that the actual execution of such 
schemes would inflict deadly injury on no one but themselves, 
and irretrievably damage no cause but their. own ;—while. the 
cause of those whom Lney now mistakenly regard as adversaries, 
when they are in reality their best earthly benefactors, would 
thence receive’ an accelerative impetus, which the united 
friendly patronage of all the men of rank and wealth in India 
could not impart. In the; early ages of relentless persecution 
by the emissaries of Pagan Rome,-it. passed into. a- proverb, 
that ‘the blood of the martyrs became, the.seed of the Church.’ 
‘And let the Calcutta Baboos rest assured, that the vital prin- 
ciple inyolved in this proverb has lost nothing of its intrinsic 
efficacy or subduing power. The first drop of missionary blood 
that is violently shed in the peaceful cause of Indian evangeli- 
zation, will prove'a prolific seed in the outspreading garden of 
the Indo-Christian' Church. -And the first actual missionary 
martyrdom that shall be encountered in this heavenly cause, 
may do more, under the overruling providence of God, to. pre- 
cipitate the inevitable doom of Hindooism, and speed on the 
chariot of gospel triumph, than would the establishment. of a 
thousand additional Christian schools, or the delivery of ten 
thousand additional Christian addresses, throughout the towns 
and villages of this mighty empire. 
.“ With sincerestowishes for your temporal and everlasting 
welfare, I remain, dear sirs, yours very truly, 
ite a) “ TNDOPHILUS.” 
“ Calcutta, September 17th, 1847.” 


The increase of converts, some of them with families, 
and the formation of classes of theology for the train- 
ing of several..of them as catechists, then preachers, 
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and finally ordained missionaries and pastors, embar- 
rassed Dr. Duff and his colleagues, but in a way which 
rejoiced their hearts. At first, in Calcutta as in 
Bombay, the catechumens, whom the caste and intoler- 
ance of Hindooism excluded from their families and 
society, became inmates of the missionary’s home and 
frequent guests at his» table. To, be thus associated 
with men‘of God and gentlemen of the highest» Chris- 
tian culture, like the founders of the Bengal:and Bombay 
Missions, was a privilege which the most scientific 
training in Divinity could not supply, and without 
which such training must. have been one- sided. or 
spiritually barren. ,,.. What. the intercourse.with, Dr, 
and Mrs. Duff was, and how they valued it, one of the 
ordained ministers, the Rev. Lal Behari Day, has thus 
recently told. The ‘two Brahmans, Bhattacharjya 
and Chatterjea, still working as ordained missionaries; 
were his companions : 

“We three messed together by ourselves; but we 
joined Dr. Duff and Mrs. Duff (their children being 
away in Scotland). at)family worship. both morning 
and evening. » Duff was punctual as clockwork; ex- 
actly at eight o’clock in the morning—not- one minute 
before or after—the prayer-bell rang, and we all were 
in the breakfast-room, where. the morning worship 
used to be held. Duff was always observant of the 
forms of politeness, and never. forgot to shake hands 
with us, asking us the usual question, ‘How do, you 
do?’ .. By the way, Duff’s shake of the: hand was 
different from that of other people. It was not a ‘mere 
formal, stiff, languid shake; but like everything else 
of him, it was warm and earnest. He would go on 
shaking, catching fast hold of your hand in his, and 
would not let it go for some seconds. “The salutations 
over, we took our seat. We always began with sing- 
ing one of the grand old Psalms of David, in Rous’s 
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Doric. versification, _Mrs.. Duff leading the singing. 
Dr. Duff, though I believe he hada delicate ear for 
music, never led: the singing; he, however, joined: in 
it. He generally read thg Old Testament in the morn- 
ing, and the New Testament in the evening. When I 
joined: the little circle—and there were only five of us, 
Duff, Mrs. Duff, Jugadishwar, Prosunno and I—he 
was reading through the: Psalms... He did not read 
long portions—seldom:a whole, psalm, but only:a few 
verses. He seldom, made remarks: of his: own,” but 
read to us the reflections of some pious divine on those 
verses... When:going through the Psalms he used to 
read the exposition of Dr. Dickson; and in the evening, 
when going through the New Testament, he made use ~ 
of the commentary, if my memory does not fail: me} of 
Girdlestone. The reading over, we all knelt down. 
Oh, how shalls I. describe the prayers which Duff 
offered up both morning and evening! They were 
such exquisitely simple and beautiful: prayers. Much 
as I admired» Duff in his: public :appearances—in the 
pulpit and on the platform—I admired and loved him 
infinitely more at» the family altar, where; inva simple 
and childlike manner, he devoutly and earnestly poured 
out his’ soul before: our common: Father in “heaven. 
Most men in their family prayers repeat, for the most 
part, the same things both morning and evening. 
Duff’s prayers were fresh and new every morning and 
evening, naturally arising out of the verses read and 
carefully meditated over. And oh, the animation, the 
earnestness, the fervour, the deep sincerity, the child- 
liké| simplicity of those prayers! They were fragrant 
with the aroma of heaven.. They were prayers which 
Gabriel or Michael, had they been’ on earth and had 
they been human beings, would have offered up. I, 
at that time a young convert, experienced sensations 
which it:is impossible to describe. I felt as I had 
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never before felt, I'seemed to. breathe the atmosphere 
of heaven. I seemed to be transported into the third 
heaven, standing in the Holy of Holies in the presence 
of the Triune di ehovah. Duff’s sympathies in prayer 
were wide and catholic. He prayed for ever y section 
of the Church of Christ, and pleaded, morning and 
evening, most fervently on behalf .of the heathen 
perishing for lack of: knowledge. : In the mornings, we 
came away immediately after prayers to our breakfast, 
as. we were required to be ready for the Institution 
by ten :o’clock; but in the evenings, when the: family 
worship began at nine o’clock, Duff would often ask 
us to stay after: prayers, and engage in conversation 
with us, not on any trifling, every-day, ephemeral thing, 
but on subjects of grave import; and sometimes we 
sat with him for more than an hour. How: thankful 
do I feel for those quiet evening conversations, in 
which Duff impressed ‘on our youthful minds: the 
highest truths and the holiest principles. Those were, 
indeed, happy days; if they could be called back, I 
would, if I could, prolong them indefinitely.” 

This «was in 1848, but by 1845 the resident iotiedits 
had increased to thirteen, and four of them were mar: 
ried. ‘‘ We have been literally driven to our wits’ end 
in making even a temporary: provision for them,”’ wrote 
Dr. Duff in 1845. | No sooner was the necessity known 
than twelve merchants and officials, nine of them: of 
the Church of Hngland, presented him with a'thousand 
pounds to build a home for the Christian students, in 
the grounds beside his own residence, which, with wise 
foresight, he had long ago secured. To this, as the Ben- 
galee congregation developed, and, according to’ Pres- 
byterian privilege, ‘‘called”’ its own native minister, he 
added a church and manse. with funds: entrusted: to 
him for his absolute disposal by the late Countess of 
Effingham.’ The .community has many years ‘since 
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become independent enough to dispense with the ‘¢on- 
verts’ rooms. In‘ the’ same year, Mr.. Thomson, of 
Banchory, and other friends in’ Aberdeen, unsolicited 
by him, sent Dr. Duff a library and scientific apparatus 
for the college, which completed its machinery. And 
then, just sixteen years after the young missionary 
had opened his school for teaching the English alpla- 
bet and the Bengalee Bible side by ‘side, he saw the 
ripe fruit in the formal licensing by the Presbytery of 
the first four catechists, after strict examination, to 
preach to their countrymen the unsearchable riches of 
the Christ to Whom they had themselves been led by 
Western influences and along a difficult path. Long 
before mdeed, under the more flexible system of epis- 
copal absolutism, Krishna Mohun Banerjea had become 
a minister, as Dr. Duff himself described with ‘joy ; * 
and the two ripest of all the converts, Kailas and 
Mahendra, had been removed from earthly ministra- 
tion to the higher service. But when, with the double 
experience of nigh twenty years since he hi:uself had 
been:set gam ‘by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery,” the fervid missionary delivered the charge 
of the Church to the two Brahmans, the Rajpoot and 
the middle-class Bengalee whom he had taught with © 
Paul-like yearning, he felt that he too had seen the 
Timothy and the Titus, the John Mark and. the Tychicus 
of the infant Church of India. And so he spake to 
each, from the words of Paul, a torrent. of spiritual 
eloquence which the journals of the day lamented their 
inability to report: “ Let no man despise thy youth ; 

Dut be thou an example of the believers in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
Till I come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, 
to doctrine.” Nor did these four stand alone. Another 
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of his convert-students he had» given to the American 
Presbyterian missionaries in:the Punjib, and of him 
he sent this report. to Dr. Tweedie, who, had just 
become convener of the home committee : 


Cazcurta, 7th April, 1848. 

_  A-few days ago an excellent Christian lady, wife of Captain 
Mackenzie, -who so greatly distinguished himself” at Cabul, 
writing to my daughter from Loodiana, near the Sutlej, enclosed 
the printed prospectus of @ mission about to be established in 
the now British province of the Jullunder Doab. It is under 
the charge of the Rev. Goluk Nath, whom the writer of the 
letter is pleased to describe in these terms :—‘The minister 
of Jullunder, an old pupil of Dr. Duff’s, of whom he speaks 
with the greatest affection,’ ete. -And again: ‘I had nearly 
forgotten’ to beg Dr. Duff to show the ¢ircular of the Jullunder 
Mission to any one likely to feel interested in it. _ Tell him that 
it isa. kind of grandchild of his own, as Goluk Nath is the 
father of it, etc. This.young man was brought up in our 
Institution; but having gone to the northern provinces, he 
was led, in providence, to unite ‘himself with our’ brethren of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, so that through him our 
Institution is, at this moment, diffusing the light of the gospel 
among the warlike Sikhs who so lately contested the sovereignty 
of India with Britain. ..The Lord, be praised ;: His holy name 
be magnified ! 

«The four native young men who. were sent, about three 
years ago, from this city to London, to complete their medical 
education, and graduate there, were specially selected from 
the students of our Medical College, and sent, partly at the 
expense of the Indian Government and partly at that of private 
individuals, under the charge of a medical officer in the Com- 
pany’s service. In University College,.London, they greatly 
distinguished themselves—all carrying off prizes, and some of 
them the very highest in different branches. Last year one 
of them returned with the diploma of surgeon from the Royal 
College of Surgeons; and lately other two have returned with 
the degree of M.D. conferred on them. ' The fourth, and most 
distinguished of them all, is still in London. - Now, it can 
scarcely fail to interest you to learn, that of these four young 
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men one had received his preparatory education wholly, and 
other two chiefly, in our Institution. But what will interest 
you. most of all will be, that of the two latter, the one who is 
still in London. has lately made an open profession. of the 
Christian faith, and been admitted by baptism into the Church 
of Christ. By last mail I received from himself a letter, which 
details some of the leading steps by which he was ultimately 
induced to:devote his soul to the Lord Jesus Christ as his only 
Saviour; with various interesting reflections naturally called 
forth by the occasion. Thus, on all hands are. we, from time 
to time, cheered with tokens of the Lord’s loving-kindnesses 
towards us. 

“You will have heard of the fearful state of things among 
the mercantile: community of this place. Their failures have 
also deeply affected and involved others who are not merchants. 
As agents or bankers, a large proportion of those in the’ civil, 
military, and other services of the Government: had pecuniary 
dealings with them. So that, altogether, Calcutta never was 
in so calamitous a state as now. It really looks to a bystander 
as if overtaken by a universal bankruptcy, or by difficulties 
which border so closely on bankruptcy as not to be easily dis- 
tinguished from it. But why do I refer to this state of things 
at all? Iam necessitated to do so. Till towards the end of 
last year we found no difficulty in realizing the sum of about 
£1,200) annually, by local contribution—a sum which enabled 
us to pay the heavy rent) for the Institution, with the salaries 
of all the native teachers and, monitors, and sundry. con- 
tingencies, and thereby relieved the home fund of that large 
amount annually. But. since the latter part of last year we 
have been labouring under extreme difficulties, from the causes 
now stated. Still our trust is in the Lord Who has hitherto 
prospered. us.” 


The General Assembly of that year, responding to 
the joy which Dr. Duff, Dr. Wilson, Mr. Anderson, 
and Mr. Hislop, at Nagpore, felt. in the converts thus 
gathered out of the ancient faiths of Brahmanism, 
Parseecism, even Muhammadanism and Judaism, and 
the rude demon-worship of the jungle tribes, addressed 
an apostolic letter to them all. The epistle reached 
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Calcutta in the midst of the great car-féstival of 
Jugganath. While excited devotees «were hymning 
Bhai! praises of the hideous “lord: of the world,” and 
dragging his still obscene and cruel chariot, the 
heathen students. were dismissed and the Christian 
Hindoos met in an upper room ofthe college to 
receive the epistle which was to be: read’in all the 
native churches... Dr. Duff thus described the scene: 

“ After prayer and sundry introductory remarks, 
the letter was read and listened to with the pro- 
foundest attention. Some practical exhortations fol- 
lowed, and the meeting closed with prayer. It was 
altogether a season of Soe Ry to our spirits; and 
in this dry and parched desert land we do stand in 
need of; such occasional cordials. It brought to our 
remembrance the great-hearted world- enibracme spirit 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles, who could ddarégs the 
mightiest of his epistles to the body of true believers 
at Rome whose faces he had not seen in the flesh. It 
made us vividly realize the unity of the Christian 
- brotherhood,. which, overleaping all, interposing ob- 
stacles, would assimilate and-incorporate into. one all 
the scattered members of Christ’s mystical:body. It 
left’ a Savoury impression of the vitalities of the Chris- 
tian faith on our souls, and made us feel that, though 
cut off from the bodily presence of our brethren in the 
far west, we were not severed from their sympathies 
or their prayers.’ | : 

The immediate result was the formal organizing, on 
the’ 1st October, 1848, of the Bengalee Church, the 
members .of which, P60 their familiarity with Eng: 
lish, had hitherto worshipped along with the ordinary 
congregation of the Free Church in Wellesley Square. 
Dr. Ewart was made the first pastor’ until. the Rev. 
Lal Behari Day, and then the Rev. Gooroo ‘Das 
Maitra were called. The Bengalee. girls of the: Or= 
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phanage also, then under Miss Laing, worshipped in 
the new chapel in their own vernacular, and Mrs. 
Ewart established, for the girls of the prosperous 
Armenian and Jewish communities in the city, a 

school which long continued to Supply them also with 
a pure Christian “as well ‘as ‘English education. The 
year 1848 closed, after: a itruly catholic fashion, with 
Dr, Duff side by side with Bishop Wilson. in keeping 
the jubilee ‘of the evangelical ‘Church | Missionary 
Society. ‘I came away,” he wrote officially to his 
committee,“ much refreshed and’ exhilarated, fecling 
intensely that, after all, when the peculiarities of form 
and ceremony. were dropped; and earnest souls under 
the influence of grace came to humble themselves 
before. the Lord, and to praise Him. for His rich and 
undeserved mercies, and to give free and unfettered 
utterance; to. the swelling, emotions, of. their. hearts, 
there was not, ih reality, a hair’ s-breadth between 
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The = 184d openg- a New Period. Said ner’ Battin, ae. 
‘vice opened to Educated Natives.—Dr. Duff's Anticipations not 
“yealized till 1854.—The New ‘Period:one of Public ‘Discussion: — 
, John Kaye.and John )Marshman.—Sir Henry ;Lawrence-and Cap: 
tain Marsh.—Establishment of the Calcutta, Review.—Dr. Duff’s 
Recollections of the Event.—His Karly Articles.—The Editorship 
forced on him.—Enconrages Bengaleé Essayists:+ Sir John Kaye’s 
~ Gratitude.—The Fever Epidemic,of 1844.—Calcutta nowa Healthy 
City.—Dr. Duff's Appeal for the Medical College Hospital.—De- 
- scription ‘of the Dying and ‘the’ Dead-The Ten’ Hospitals’ of 
_ Calcutta now.——Dr. Abercrombie and his Daughter.—Project.of ‘a 
~ Monument to John Knox.—Relief of the Highland Famine.—Mrs. 
Ellerton.—Duel of Warren Hastings and Philip Francis.—Letter 
to Mrs. Duff.—Bishop Wilson.—Letter to Principal Cunningham. 
—Andrew Morgan and the Doveton Colleges of Calcutta and 
Madras. 


THE successive administrations of Lord Auckland and 
Lord Ellenborough, by the violent contrasts which they 
presented, and the vital questions which they raised, 
summoned all Anglo-Indians, official and non-official, 
to discussion. The civil and the military services were 
placed, temporarily, in a heated antagonism. The dis- 
asters in Afghanistan, followed by the evacuation of the 
country after a proposal to sacrifice the English ladies 
and officers in captivity, and by the follies of a public 
triumph and the Somnath proclamation, had roused 
Great Britain as well as India. 

The annexation of Sindh and the war with Gwalior 
further stirred the public conscience in a way not again 
seen till the Mutiny, of which the Auckland-Ellen- 
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borough. madness) was the prelude: And the whole 
was ,overshadowed. by a new cloud in ‘thé north-west, 
far. more: ‘real, at that time at least, than the shadow 
east by the advance of Russia from the north. The 
death of Runjeet,Singh, who from the Sikh Khalsa, or 
brotherhood, had raised himself to:be Maharaja of | the 
Punjab, from the Sutlej to the: Khyber and the glaciers 
of the Indus, had. given. the most warlike; province of 
India six’ years of anarchy. -It was time, if) India was 
not to be lost, that one who was at once a soldier and 
a, statesman should sit.in the seat of Wellesley and 
Hastings... The new Governor-General was found: in 
the younger son of;a rector of the Church of England ; 
in the Peninsular hero. who, at twenty-five, had) won 
Albuera, had. bled..at. Waterloo, had. left his hand on 
the field of, Ligny, and had become a Cabinet minister 
as Secretary-at- War. . Sir: Henry Hardinge wentout to 
Government House, Calcutta, at sixty, and, he returned 
in four years.as Viscount Hardinge of Lahore... Before 
he left. England. he: took .the ve of Mountstuart 
Hiphinstone, never, to, interfere in civil details. All 
through his administration he consulted Henry Law- 
rence, and saw himself four times. victor. in) fifty-four 
days, at Moodkee and. Ferozeshuhur, at Aliwal and 
Sobraon, Like his still greater successor, his victories 
were those of peace as, well, as war. He opened the 
public service to educated . natives., He put, down 
suttee.and other crimes in the feudatory states.. He 
stopped the working of all Government establishments 
on the Christian Sabbath, a prohibition. requiring 
renewal, in the. Public. Works. department, at. least, 
- since his. time... He fostered. the early railway pro- 
jects, and carried out the great Ganges Canal. For 
the first time since, ten. years ‘before, Lord William 
Bentinck | resigned) the cares, of office, our Hastern 
Empire felt that it was being wisely governed. 
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‘Almost the’ first-act of the new Governor-General, 
in October, 1844, was to’ publish a resolution which 
delighted ‘the: heart ‘of Dr. Duff, because ‘it at once 
recognised officially the success of his persistent policy; 
and Government: forthe first time acknowledged ‘the 
valué of colleges and schools, Christian and indepen- 
dent, other than its own.’ Because English education 
had:made such progress’ in Bengal since.the decree of 
1835, the Government directed that the publie service 
be thrown open to natives thus educated,.and that even 
for: the lowest offices “in every instance a’man’ who 
can read and write be preferred to one who- cannot.” 
Not only was the official department of: public instruc- 
tion to submit, every New Year’s Day; the names of 
students educated in the state colleges and fit for 
appointments, but “ all scholastic éstablishments other 
than'those‘supported out of the -public’ funds’ were 
invited to furnish similar returns of ‘meritorious  stu- 
dents for the same reward. The order’ was réceived 
with such enthusiasm by both natives and Europeans, 
that even the bureatcratic Council of Education, which 
had. ‘adopted all Dr. Duff's educational pide while 
keeping him and his Christianity at arm’s length,<burst 
into the unwonted generosity of notifying that’ the 
measure ‘was applicable “to all students in the lower 
provinces without reference to creed or colour.’ True 
this was only interpreting the Harditige enactment’ ace 
cording to the Bentinck ‘deeree, eR" had i in principle 
declared all offices,save the covenanted, open to natives, 
and the department still refused to ‘spend the publi¢ 
money on any but its own secular schools.’ -But the 
Council’s notification, no less than the order of the 
Government of India, marked a decided advance to- 
wards that measure of toleration and ‘justice to native 
and missionary alike, which Dr. Duff toe ys for till 
Parliament conceded it in 1853. i 
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» Unfortunately the laissez-faire instincts of the Eng- 
lish, and. the nepotism: of the vernacular Beéngalee 
officials, co-operated to neutralise the reform for a time: 
The Council fixed the ‘tests of fitness ‘strictly to suit 
its own. colleges, practically excluding the ‘* private 
individuals: and societies’’ that, in. truth,: had made 
Government education. what it had become. (‘Thé Court 
of Directors: objected to such a test as. the ‘English 
language and literature. In five years'only!nine stu- 
dents, all from Government colleges,: were appointed 
to the public: service. \. But when the leading: Hindoos 
of Calcutta presented an: address: of gratitude to: the 
Governor-General, and when Dr. Duff ‘wrote: to his 
committee in’ the following terms, both were right 
notwithstanding. For this order.of Lord Hardinge was 
the second step, after Lord W. Bentinck’s, ‘towards 
that catholic system of ‘public. instruction which: cul- 
minated in the establishment: be the AB whoa 
in '1857.. 

* Henceforward hod why possess ie! ‘bdbte quali 
datibaik; ‘intellectual and moral, are ‘invariably, andisys- 
tematically to be.preferred. And: this order? extends 
from the highest:situations of trust downito:the lowest 
menial ‘offices, :In the latter departments ‘alone it‘is 
calculated that-there:are at least ten-thousand: persons 
in Government service in the Bengal Presidency: alone} 
employed in serving summonses, ete., who can: neither 
read nor write. ‘In the higher departments of the-ser- 
vice not above a dozen of superiorly qualified: persons 
have: hitherto: succeeded in forcing their: way! into:hons 
curable employment: Of what mighty and ‘indefinite 
clianges, prospectively, does this’ order, then, contain 
the: seeds 2» And what pre-eminently distinguishes it is 
this,' that it is so catholic. ‘ Government institutions; 
aiid all-other institutions, public orprivate, missionary. 
and: non-missionary; are placed on’ an equal ‘footing: 
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No partialities, no preferences in ‘favour of young men 
trained in Government: schools: and colleges! ‘This is 
a remarkable feature. It is the first public recognition 
of missionary and other similar institutions, in imme- 
diate connection with the service of the State. "What 
fresh motives for: evangelizing) labours«in this vast 
realm! I feel appalled | and well-nigh overwhelmed 
at thé new load of responsibility thus: thrown upon 
us. Oh that>the Christian’ people’ of Scotland would 
arise in behalf: of the millions of India, as: they. have 
nobly arisen’ in| behalf of their own. thousands and 
tenscof thousands at home !»That this: Government 
notification will be followed bya sudden influx, an 
instantaneous rush of young aspirants into existing 
institutions, I do not: mean to imply. . But that it will 
furnish the strongest incentive to self-improvement, and 
impart the most powerful impulse: to the general »cause 
of education: which has»ever yet been supplied under 
British sway, is clear beyond all debate. ..¥écfQh 
that; we had the »resourcés: in- qualified agents and 
pecuniary means, with large, prayerful, faithful hearts, 
to wait on the Lord for His blessing,:and'then, under 
the present impulse, might. we, in every considerable 
village and district of Bengal, establish vernacular and 
English seminaries that might sow the'seeds of divine 
truth: in myriads of minds, and-thus preoccupy: them 
with principles hostile to ruinous error and favourable 
to the reception of saving knowledge.” .The predicted 
rush of riative. students took places! An impetus was 
given: to! the study - of English, though not from the 
nighest, yet. from ‘a motive quite as igh as that which 
feeds: the competitive ‘examinations annually held by 
the :comimissioners since’ the public sérvice; civil and 
military, was opened to the.whole nation. »’ Had Lord 
Hardinge’s order been carried out according to’ its 
spirit, or even letter, the natives of India must: have 
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found themselves now: much nearer; because: better 
prepared for; that ‘share in their own government the 
demand for which may create’ a political danger.: For 
the Christian colleges would ‘have'supplied those. ele- 
ments of *moral: character» based on: conscience, and 
faith; which the;cold secularism of the:powerful.,state 
system stéadily: destroys without) supplying the true 
substitute. «Apart! from this solution Lord Lytton is; 
to-day, as vaiiily attempting to meet! the difiiculty: as 
all-his predecessors. «iiog Dansvos) yin bo . 
. Ever ‘since ‘Lord William Bentinck had supplied. the 
stimulus tothe discussion of: public »reforms ‘m. the 
press; and) Duff and Trevelyan, Macaulay: and Met- 
calfe, had Iéd the way, the more thoughtful, Anglo- 
Indians: had felt the want) of a literary. medium, The 
editors of newspapers themselves, like Captain Kaye 
of the daily Hurkaru' and Mr: Marshman of the weekly 
Friend» of “India, were the first:to urge the mportance 
of! establishing almagazine»or review to which men of 
all shades of religious and:political opinion’ could ‘con- 
tribute. .The former, afterwards Sir: John Kaye, had 
been led, by ill health, to abandon»a promising career 
in the Bengal Artillery’ for’ the: sedentary! pursuits of 
a literary life:: His: professional \experience gained: for 
him the confidence of the many’ officers) who, in India, 
are always «réady :to: feed.,journalists with. valuable 
materials, and fitted him) to become the’ historian of 
such | contemporary ‘events ‘as: the first’ Afghan war: 
Mr. Marsliman ‘had comeout to India with:his father 
at the. closé of the. previous century; he had’ received 
thereah intellectual and | spiritual: training:,of ‘un- 
{usual excellence ; !he :had made the!’ grand: tour in 
Burope jhe. had, discharged professional duties, in. the 
Seramporé: College with, great* ability; land he had 
becomesthe first Bengalee scholar, had established the 
firstonewspaper in, that) language, and had ‘succeeded 
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Carey as Government translator: When: the grand 
oid Serampore: brotherhood: passed away, he became 
heir to: the debt which their benevolent enthusiasm— 
supporting’ at one time twenty-seven separate mission 
stations out-of their own pocket—had incurred. With 
marvellous energy; by the first steam paper-mill in the 
Hast; by preparing: excellent law and school books for 
all Bengal, and ‘by establishing the. famous weekly 
journal, he wiped: out the debt. From first to last he 
contributed sixty thousand pounds for the enlighten- 
ment and christianization of India: .To these two, 
with Dr. Duff, we owe the Calcutta Reviews: To:them 
we must:add Sir’ Henry’ Lawrence and Captain H, 
Marsh of the’ old Bengal Cavalry... Marsh: was :a 
nephew of Mrs. George Grote, whose husband: was:a 
contributor to the Westminster Review. :: That became 
the model of ‘the new undertaking in a mechanical 
sense alone. | In all other respects the founders. of 
the Calcutta Quarterly «were ‘out: of sympathy: with 
Bentham; Mill, and their school: 

The’ first’ number appeared in May; 1844. AG dave 
weeks after Sir Henry Hardinge’ landed at Calcutta. 
Before; in 1874, -writing the history ‘of. its first twenty 
years, we consulted the:‘survivors of the band «whe 
had.‘ created ‘its: reputation—Duff, Kaye and -Marsh- 
man, who: have ‘since: passed away; and we are happy 
in being able: to add to the narrative the later states 
ment ‘of Dr. Duff, taken down from ‘his ‘own: lips» in 
those. conversations. with which; to: himself: and -his 
friends,: he: lightened the pain of «his: last: iliness...'The 
first number at: once leaped into popularity. Assecond 
edition! was’ called: for, and then a'third was published 
in England) In a very: short time,” SirJohn Kaye 
wrote’ to us,:Dr, Duff ‘had written his article on‘ Our 
Harliest: Protestant .Mission to» India,’:and from: that 
time he -becamea .contributor: equally indefatigable 
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vand‘able.”' Captain Marsh ‘proved too’ trenchant a 
critic: for ‘the sensitive’ officials of those days, but his 
article on ‘The Rural Population’ of Bengal’ would 
not now ‘be pronounced: so’ extravagant’ ‘as Henry 
‘Lawrencethén considered it. Of that he had written 
‘to the ‘editor : * Ihave evolved “myself of somé form 
and:embodiment akin to an article: Great fact if true 
“+if confirmed by worthy Jolin Kaye, good John’ Kaye, 
‘true John’ Kaye;‘and running’‘in the same coach with 
earnest, solemn Duff=the: silént, the ‘unteplying, the 
uncorresponding ‘Duff: ‘Oh! brave, brave! “Is it so? 
Yes or no?P: | Utrwm horwum—odd or even?” He had 
great admiration (never better bestowed) of Dr: Duff, 
-wrote Sir John: Kaye, a was Ait under an un- 
‘answered letter. i 

These are Dr. Duff's. feooHeltionit of his oly con- 
nection ‘with the Calcutta Quarterly: *I:am not one 
who cared much for what people said’ or ‘thought, 
but: there’ wasvone thing 1 felt keonly—the way my 
connection with the Caleutta Review was: represented: 
Some high and mighty-ones probably didnot like’the 
idea, of dimissionary’ having the control overit.’ If I 
| make! up my mind for a:great principle based on the 
Biblej I don’t: care forall the'empérors'of the world. 
About the beginning of 1844°Kaye: was under the 
necessity/of leaving India for his health» I‘had no 
bitteter enemy: atthe time than he. One‘day I'had 
an invitation from him, most ‘unexpectedly, to spend 
the evening with inasels and family. “N othing’ passed 
about! the :controversy,' but |he'spokeon all subjects 
on which he» knew I was: interested, ‘and’ spoke’ so 
agreeably no ‘mortal would dream that ‘anything un- 
pleasant had-existed:between usi’ ‘Thank God, I never 
cherished the. spirit of resentment.’ It was my daily 
prayer sto’ be ‘preserved: from the spirit ‘of envy, 
jealousy, malice, : uncharitableness, resentment, or vill- 
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dictiveness: in. any, shape’ or: form ; the feéling: being 
intense that if, God for Christ’s ‘sake forgave ime ten 
thousand. times ‘ten: thousand ‘transgressions; it» was | 
my duty. .as; well-as privilege. to: forgiye-all who had 
offended or wronged me iniany way whatever, whether 
they reciprocated .the feeling ormot.! ‘In the course of 
my long. life. nothing tended to give me greater peace 
of mind: and conscience than the strenuous endeavour 
invariably, to..carry . out. ‘this. principle’ into \living 
practice... To,.chérish hatred or the spirit» of unfor- 
givingness’ punishes, himself vastly. more, than. the 
person hated.or unforgiven. . I .went' to-Kaye simply 
as a human, being.to a human being. «What surprised 
me most. ofall was that before parting he asked me, 
in a very respectful way, whether I would ‘not:favour 
them. by concluding: the evening ‘so.-pleasantly spent 
by engaging jin family: si daa which: I was. oe 
to respond.to.: fog 

‘* Shortly-after spending the evening: aty his rete I 
received. a-long letter from ‘him, in which he stated: his 
views! about; the ‘desirableness of: having a» first-rate 
quarterly; Review. for India ;: that the only parties 
whom) he had consulted ‘in the matter’ were Sir Henry ~ 
Lawrence, Mr. John :Marshman, and Captain Marsh ; 
and that now, having ascertained they were favourable 
to the project, he wished to learn whether I would join 
with|them.and become a regular contributor. » I had 
long felt: very strongly the need of a:powerful periodi- 
cal to do justice to the mighty affairs: of our Indian 
Empire. I therefore had no’ hesitation imreplying at 
once, expressing a sense of the 'extreme-desirableness 
of such a periodical. Only, I added, all will depend 
on the principles on which it is conducted. If these 
be sound in: all departments—political, civil, social, 
theological, ‘religious and' moral, the good accruing 
therefrom may be: pre-eminent. » On the contrary, if 
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the:principles: be unsound on these and other: leading 
subjects, the evil will be proportionately great. I 
promised I would gladly join them in a close co- 
partnership to carry on the new Review, if he would 
pledge himself *in the first) place that nothing: would 
appear:in it hostile to Christianity: or. Christian: sub- 
jects! generally; and secondly, that whenever proper 
occasion naturally arose, clear and distinct. enuncia- 
tions should be: made:as to sound Christianity and 
its propagation by missionaries in India. Mr. Kaye 
promptly assured me that these substantially expressed 
his own views, and if [ would write an article for the 
first number he would leave me entirely free to choose 
the subject. Having a numberof old documents in my 
possession relative tothe first Indian, or Danish mission 
in Tranquebar, I wrote a very elaborate article on the 
whole subject of Missions, in which:no important depart- 
ment was omitted. This article Mr. Kaye cheerfully 
inserted. It has’ since been: reprinted at home, Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, making special. allu- 
sion to it in his work on the Lives of Missionaries. 
“In.the second number of the Review I chose the 
subject of »‘ Female Infanticide, among the Rajpoots 
and other Native: Tribes’ of India,’ and the extra 
ordinary variety of operations: carried on by. our 
Government to extinguish it. I secured from the 
public library all: the blue-books which had been 
published in all the Presidencies for fifty years past, 
in which many of the ablest and most: enlightened 
servants of Government had taken an active share. 
I took special pains with it. .Then there was in the 
fourth number ‘The State of Indigenous Education 
in Bengal;’ next came ‘The Harly or Exclusively 
Oriental Period of Government Education in Bengal.’ 
I was preparing other articles of a similar kind, when 
the editorship came upon me. Mr. Kaye sent mea 
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polite message’ to come: to his house to consult ona 
very vital anil important matter: He said. that ‘al- 
ready the Review had:proved an unexpected success. 
It would be. very sad to let it go.down just when 
entering on such an) extensive work of great and 
obvious usefulness. The state of his -health was such 
that he: must almost’ immediately leave India: under 
peremptory medical «instructions. What was. to be 
done-with the Review? “No one could properly: edit 
such a work aright except:in India itself. “Now: Dve 
applied to every man in. the: service, and out. of it, 
whom I thought: at all likely to be able and willing to 
undertake it, at least for a time, but every one: posi- 
tively shrinks from the: task.’: To maintain» it on the 
footing on which it. started in a country like India, 
where, at that time, none attempted to:make a, liveli- 
hood from their own literary, exertions, except editors 
of newspapers, whose: hands were already too full, was 
desirable. | Therefore: in» the most: earnest ..way -he 
appealed to me to assume the editorship, fora: time 
at least, and be the sole responsible head of vit... The 
magnitude of the task ‘at first: appalled. me. But 
writers of ability gave me articles, and * occasionally 
supplied facts:on subjects they were, acquainted, with, 
which, with their consent, I dressed up into articles. 
It came to be understood, when an article or materials 
for an article were sent, if the departureson any point 
did not diverge too far from the principles originally 
agreed on, that slight alterations might be made to 
adapt it to these principles without imterfering with 
its leading objects. Mr. Kaye himself saw the fourth 
number in the press. Then it was’ that I took up 
the editorship, and I continued to hold: it till obliged 
to return from India in 1849, when I gave up the 
management to my friend, the late Rev. Dr. Mackay, 
who was.a man of exquisite taste and many literary 
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accomplishments. It is» but fair:to’Mr. Kaye to say 
that he insisted: upon my ‘taking’ some adequate re- 
muneration. I peremptorily’ detlined: T looked upon 
the work as ‘one calculated in many important:ways to 
promote ‘the vital interests of India, and in endeavours 
ing ‘to promote: these I felt there was ‘no’ incon- 
sistency’ between: devoting a*portion of my time to it 
besides the more direct mission work ;\in fact,'that thé 
two duties worked into each other’s hands and ‘pro- 
moted the interests of each other.The grand: object 
was to raise-up the whole of India from‘its sunk and 
degraded position of ages, in every aspect of 'improve- 
ment, ‘political, social, civil, intellectual; moral and 
religious. I felt, however; that the Institution I had 
founded ought to derive’some direct benefit from the 
Review.» iNcgordingly I took ave hundred hae sig a 
peer for scholarships'and prizes.” 

‘This arrangement lasted: till 1856, — abi perio- 
dical» passed! into other ‘hands, © Nothwithstanding 
varying fortunes since, it is still true that io wineG 
literary authority supplies such valuable information 
regarding Indiaas the seventy volumes of the Review: 
Dr. Duff contributed, from first to last, sixteen articles; 
some of which were republished in England. » Up till 
the time’of his final departure from India his principles 
continued to influence its management. Not the’ least 
valuable of the services it has’ rendered ‘to India: has 
been the enlisting of Bengalee essayists on’ its’ staff. 
Dr. Duff’s:students—men like Dr. K. M. Banerjea, the 
Rev..Lal Behari Day and Baboo B. B. Shome, besides 
the Dutt and Mitter families—have ‘contributed arti- 
cles of peculiar value-for the information they give, 
and occasionally:of such purity of style that the native 
authorship was not at the time suspected. 
«To the last Sir John Kaye, in his numerous writ- 
ings, did-not cease to express his ‘affection for Dr. 
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Duff.. >It might. seém merely appropriate ‘that he 
should. dedicate to the’ missionary a: volume:on such a 
subject as.“ Christianity in'India: a Historical Narra- 
tive,’ in'words: which express. not only the author's 
gratitude. for his kindness. but “admiration of his 
character,” -In the history of Indian progress; how- 
ever) which Sir John wrote asa plea: for continuing 
“The Administration of the East India: Company” 
during the charter discussions -of \1853,, the secular 
historian. of a corporation that, had generally dis- 
couraged Christian, Missions, and so'has since; passed 
away, did not. hesitate to record “the great and 
successful. exertions of. private bodies to diffuse; 
principally through’ missionary agency, the. light of 
knowledge among the people.’ The foremost. place 
amongst these benefactors, he declares, all admit to 
be “due to Alexander Duff and. his» associates—to 
that. little party of Presbyterian ministers. who now 
for more than twenty years have, been’ toiling for the 
people of India with such unwearying zeal and with 
such wonderful success.’ And, after telling the 
story, in its outlines, the historian concludes : ‘ There 
are missionary schools scattered. over. all. parts . of 
India, and. freely the children come to be taught; 
but. there is not. one which, either for the magnitude 
or for the success of the experiment, can be compared 
with those presided over by Duff and his associates. 
Bombay and Madras share worthily in these honours; 
and the educational achievements of their Scotch 
divines deserve to be held in lasting remembrance.” 

_ Again, as ten years before, was Dr. Duff led to ally 
with his higher spiritual calling not only the press but 
science, directed towards purely philanthropic as well 
as educational ends. A succession of sickly seasons, 
followed by an epidemic of fever during the latter 
rains of 1844, had filled Calcutta and its neighbour. 
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hood, with ‘thousands. of, sick, diseased and -destitute 
natives, Hindoo’and, Muhammadan. »;The city had 
grown.to yast dimensions ‘without, those sanitary and 
municipal institutions which’ the self-governing) com: 
munities, of the West. provide. for.themselves! .The 
Government, which had all India \to care for: as well 
as, the :dense rabbit-warren, of Bengal, proper, left the 
capital, to itself, so that there) was. the blackest dark- 
ness. under! the. lamp..."The; heat, ‘the moisture, the 
rapid vegetable growth of, the tropical swamps of the 
great,rice land of Eastern India, have ever formed the 
nursery of fever*and cholera’, Carried -by river and 
monsoon, by armies of. soldiers and bands of: pilgrims, 
by traders and travellers, by the half-charred’ remains 
of the poor and the floating carcases of man and beast, 
the; causes’ of zymotic, disease—-germs or, gases,: the 
ablest. observers. cannot. tell—after. slaying: their tens 
of: thousands ‘on,the spot, are borne}to the colder and 
by no means, cleaner lands, of the West and the North, 
to sweep, off: thousands... So, since the march of Lord 
Hastings at ‘least, up. the Gangetic, valley against the 
Pindaree ‘hordes, cholera and fever-have periodically 
laid low) black -and, white, British; soldier, and sepoy, 
Asiatic’ and..European alike., Hygiene and quinine 
have now, anticipated the latter, but.the dread secret of 
the cholera-fiend has! yet to.be wrested, from nature in ~ 
its most. maleficent, mood. . Twenty years after 1844, 
when .Lord Lawrence became Viceroy, he gave an 
impetus, to sanitary science in India which ‘it has never 
lost... To him. the’ salvation ‘of. the lives of. hundreds 
of our soldiers and thousands of our native subjects, 
every. year, is due. And Calcutta has been. made as 
healthy as many a capital in, Europe, by drainage and 
waterworks, by conservancy, and. lighting arrange- 
ments, by public dispensaries, hospitals, and asylums, 
not surpassed in Christendom. 
vol. I. 
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It was not so, however, when the’ kirk-session of 
the Free Church. ‘of Scotland in’ Calcutta’ asked’ Dr: 
Duff, at the close of the ‘deadly ‘season “in October, 
to preach tothe city ‘of Him Who,''as St. ‘Matthew 
(viii. 16;/17) describes,’ healed’ all that were sick: 
that it: might ‘be fulfilled which was ‘spoken by Esaias 
the ‘prophet,’ Spynigy Himself ‘took: our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses.” The missionaries and the mem: 
bers of the Bengal . Medical’ Service united ‘with some 
of the wealthy Bengalecs'in the ‘plan of ‘building thé 
great Medical’ College Hospital for the ‘poor ‘of all 
creeds and*classes... A> 'member:'of the same Seel 
family who) were starting a Hindoo college to’ destroy 
Dr. Duff’s, presented the groutid. Other natives” gave 
large sums, the British residents: showed’ their usual 
liberality, and the medical. professors offered their 
services: gratuitously. » Funds were? still wanted to 
provide a Native’ General Hospital worthy of the city 
and commensurate ‘with its wants, when a design which 
has. been contemplated for some time’ past, by some of 
the most’ enlightened philanthropists of Indias will be 
carried) into effect without further delay.” “Hence 
Dr. Duff’s'sermon, which is in some’ réspects the most 
characteristic he ever preached, as*showig the breadth 
of his charity; the comprehensiveness of ‘the Christi- 
anity which he came’to plant and’to water‘in Bengal 
till it should become there also‘the ‘tree whose letivel 
are for the healing of the ‘nations. As in his: college 
he welcomed ‘all' truth that his Master might: sanctity 
it, 80 in the pulpit he pled in that*Master’s name: for 
all:men, for humanity’in all its forms and needs, for 
the body as well-as the soul. From the curse‘of sin he 
pointed to the sympathy of the one ‘Saviour—* not a 
mere sympathy of merey and compassion, but a sym- 
pathy of power.” By that Divine Example he pled for 
every Christian’s sympathy. Turning to: the’ three 
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ponderous’ folios in which 'a public ‘committée had 
recorded ‘the appalling facts, he thus pictured the 
suffering and the sorrow, as we have since seen both 
in the fever-desolated tracts on either side of the 
Hopghlyy. from TShnARAR, to. Serampore : : 


“What, it ‘deen re a taitalisbmee of all fs lintivet and allevia- 
tions ?:: Or what, still ‘more, if there be the positive: presence 
of all: manner of provocatives to envenom: and: exulcerate the 
original malady ?'. Now: this is precisely the’ fell and fatal 
predicament of numbers of the suffering poor around us.: They 
come: to this city: from all parts ‘of the country in quest. of 
employment, or to beg for charity, They take up their abode 
with individuals nearly as destitute as themselves ; or they hire 
a wretched hut, or: as) wretched: an apartment in some: old 
building, fora few annas per month... They are attacked and 
laid prostrate by disease. Who'can depict, who can adequately 
conceive’ the’ loneliness, the desertedness; the: imploring help: 
Jessness of their forlorn’ condition? Think of: them, in ‘hun- 
dreds atid thousands, with scarcely any clothing to:cover their 
nakedness: by night. or by :day—unprovided: with any: ‘sort. of 
couch,-on which to repose their aching | limbs,--lying down on 
bare mats; or:coarse' grass spread on the damp: ground in their 
marrow. ‘cheerless, cells.:.. Think of) them,’ in -hundreds. and 
thousands, ‘exposed. at’ different! jseasons to” pinching cold.or 
scorching ‘heat,-or;drenching rain, or stifling dust; or steamy 
vapour, or ‘suffocating smoke. Think of them, in hundreds and 
thonsands, panting: for breath—immured ‘in, closely-built; ill- 
ventilated dens—begirt) with masses! of old walls and tumbling 
ruins, with belts of jungle and patches of underwood and rank 
vegetation, that. prevent: all; free exposure to, the sun, which 
might rarefy or elevate the noisome vapours, and debarred all 
access to the winds of heaven: that: might dilute or dissipate 
them: Think of them, inhundreds and thousands, surrounded 
by accumulated deposits of filthiand rubbish, intermingled‘ with 
heaps of! decomposed: animal and ;vegetable matters, which, 
simultaneously with the, tainted pools and, the putrid drains, 
_constantly evolve and disengage, all manner of noxious exhala+ 
“tions—sulphuretted hydrogen. and other poisonous, gases— 
together with the :whole . nameless and, countless. brood of 
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miasmata and: malaria’ and other: concentrated sources of ger- 
minating essences of: plague and pestilence. Think of them, 
in. hundreds and -thousands, not. merely withont the, means of 
personal or domestic.cleanliness, but often parched with thirst, 
without a drop of water to cool their burning tongues ;—or, 
if some portion of that needful element be scantily, and at 
wide intervals, supplied by some casual hand, it is supplied, 
either directly from the' river, which} at one season, is unwhole- 
some from the quantity of its unfiltered ‘mud, and at another, 
equally:so, from a copious infusion of ingrediénts: that: render 
it brackish!and: saline; or from stagnant ‘tanks, whose’ waters 
are impure’ and deleterious: from the annual vegetable: growth 
going on from beneath and all around+-rendering them pros 
gressively more and ‘more shallow, and< eventually converting 
them “into green ‘and’ slimy nuisances : that: contaminate: the 
surrounding atmosphere... Think of them, in hundreds: and 
thousands, craving: for some cordial to:soothe, or: assuage, or 
niitigate inward agonizing “pain, and if aught be granted to 
the’ petition of ‘the rueful piteous look, that: little ‘is. sure to 
consist ‘of some raw; crude, indigestible substances that. cannot 
fail to aggravate the fatal:symptoms: of the disease. | Think of 
them; in hundreds and:thousands; with cries and,tears implore 
ing'the kindly-offices of medical aid ;:andif.a farthing’s worth 
of the commonest and cheapest native remedy be grudgingly 
doled ‘out, it:is only to: accelerate’ their: fate,—since' ‘the rude 
compound’ or ‘preparation ‘thus’ furnished ois‘ efficacious. to 
enkiridle the féeble flames of constitutional power, only to sink 
the moré rapidly:in deathi’ | Think of them, in hundreds. an 
thousands; when,’ however prematurely, all hope of. recovery 
has been abandoned, andthe dread of the. disgrace, the res 
proach, the infamy; the ‘pollution to be incurred. or contracted 
by ‘the. presence of ‘a 'dead: body’ in their vicinity, has aroused 
and alarmed the hitherto: unconcerned and: apathetic: neigh- 
bours;—think of them, unceremoniously) handed: over to the 
heartless: officers of death, who ‘convey them roughly, without 
oné look of sympathy or tear of: commiseration, to: the ghauts 
and banks ofthe’ river, where, | pitilessly exposed sto. all, the 
jnclemenciés ofthe ‘weather, they expire in'a few hours, or, 
pefore they cease to’ breathe, ave ferociously attacked by horrid 
vultures and: beasts of prey: Avy}.and: what is most: affecting 
of ail+think of them, ‘in ‘hundreds andtholsaids; eaduriag 
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these countless and untold ‘sufferings inthe present life, with- 
out ‘any ‘support or consolation drawn from the anticipated 
glories of the future... The humble: disciples of Jesus, however 
poor” or‘ despised, neglected’ or scorned ‘here’ below; can’ well 
afford to endure’ groans and griefs and agonies and tears be- 
éause the hope, full of immortality, renders the’ light affliction 
which is but for a moment, not worthy to be compared with 
the eternal weight of glory that»is to follow..~ But’ these un- 
happy victims of a’ degrading” superstition’ have to bear the 
unmitigated burden ofall their sorrows, not only unvisited by 
earthly joy or .uncheered ‘by heavenly hope,” but scared and 
haunted by ‘ghastly spectres and images of: terror thatflit -por- 
tentously around the portals of death and the grave.» 
Who, after such a statement—and itis but a ‘faint’ and 
feeble delineation of the:terrible: reality—who need wonder at 
the reiterated solemn averments of the sagest witnesses—that, 
so far.as man can judge, .‘a vast majority of those attacked 
do’ perish for'want of prompt attention, from exposure, and 
destitution of the comforts, ‘and in many cases, the necessaries 
of life’-that “thousands/of the poorer natives) in:and’ about 
Calcutta are’ continually exposed to the ravages of the more 
prevalent; diseases of the country, and’ in'a very large propor- 
tion, without ‘a chance of being relieved 5 that they: die in 
thousands, not from the original force of disease, but from the 
want of an asylum,’ or well ‘regulated receptacle where: pro- 
per medical treatment and care;could be bestowed onthem ? 
-) And if the constant state of disease, ‘suffering and death; 
even it’ ordinary ‘years, points ‘to the necessity of establishing 
such’a sanctuary of-health, what'shall we think of that necessity 
as enhanced’ by ‘those extraordinary’ seasons: of “raging ‘epi- 
demic which, as in the months of March and April last, occa- 
sionally:visit and scourge this devoted city and neighbourhood? 
—when almost every’ dwelling is ‘turned’ into a‘ sepulchre, 
where the dead andthe dying are ‘stretched side by’ side ;— 
wher the thoroughfares to’the tomb’and the funeral ‘pile seem 
more crowded ‘than'the ‘highways to the marts of business ;— 
when the head of a family goes to the field, or the office; or the 
market, place, and, returning; finds a wife, or darling child, or 
beloved friend already numbered with the ‘dead ;—when the 
prattling babe, that had been ‘hushed to slumber by the caresses 
and lullabies of a fond mother, awakes, and, all unconscious of 
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the’ change} wonders why its: natural fount of lifé refuses its 
wonted nourishment, and smiling | as it; gazes at the counte- 
nance now clenched in the gripe of death, wonders still. more 
that it is not as’ before responsive to the playful smile ;—when 
the halls, that. lately rung- with. the music and. the songs of 
hilarity and joy,/are suddenly turned ‘into sick chambers or 
charnel. houses that resound: with the voices of grief, lamenta- 
tion and woe;—when ‘the vigorous youth and the blooming 
maiden, who to-night so. surely: calculated:on, treading life’s 
flowery dale and luxuriating on) the. banquet’ of hitherto 
 untasted: joys; dre: literally reduced td ashes. before: the rising 
of to-morrow’s sun ;when the lordly oppressor drops his rod 
into the cold. bosom ofthe oppressed, and .both are consigned 
together to: the common. place of oblivion, where they, shall 
dwell in peace till the-last trumpet sounds ;—when the grasp- 
ing miser sinks:down amid his accumulated hordes in the very 
act of repulsing a humble suppliant, covered with rags, con- 
sumed with hunger, and. fainting with imanition; ;—when the 
paleness..of every countenance, and the careworn solicitude 
engraved:onievery brow, and the inquiring wistfulnéss of every. 
eye, and the abrupt; hurried and measured utterances of every 
lip involuntarily betray thesstrange anxieties and forebodings 
of beings who. know not. but the  stoutest, and :the healthiest, 
and. the, busiest. now; may, in. a few hours, be stretched .as a 
lifeless: ghastly corpse ;' when hundreds, flying. the city in. de- 
spair, never, reach their ‘country or their homes, buat, ‘meeting 
déath, by: the way, perish miserably : ‘there—infecting the ‘air 
with contagious: influences, which thus:ripen a fresh harvest. of 
mortality all’ around the. fallen: fugitives ;—in a word, when; 
alike in town jand. country, the king of terrors—holding high 
carnival and» fitting jubilee—not only. lives: but, reigns, and 
hot reigns merely, but riots and revels in all the wantonness of 
a victor amid the. indiscriminate carnage of a battle-field— 
sitting aloft upon piles of untimely, slain] as, on a throne of 
triumph, and wielding his: merciless, sceptre over the: living; 
as.over, myriads speedily; destined to’ become the. victims that 
- shall glut’ but not satisfy his ravenous!) maw! ° But enough :— 
Surely, surely, if the suffering and mortality, of .ordinary years 
plead so,impressively jand polar for the. necessity of pro- 
viding an, asylum, for ‘the thousands of | hapless sufferers, that 
necessity, is, augmented and, enchanced.. a , hundred, yea,,a 
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‘thousand-fold, by the return, in almost periodic cycle, of an 
extraordinary season of smiting, all-devouring pestilence. |» ’ 

“May I not.then, dear friends.and brethren, confidently-call 
upon.you, as professing disciples of the Lord Jesus to: come 
forward now, and vigorously support this great and philan- 
plates thy heals heigl 


Sain thére. rose, by the on of the Medical Gollége, 
the ‘largest single hospital in the ‘world, where, ever 
since, the poor Hindoo, the: outcast devil-worshipper, 
the-proud Muhammadan, the careless sailor,and the ad- 
venturous tramp have found at once the skill of the 
‘Christian physician, the ministrations of the Christian 
‘nurse; and not unfrequently the: heart-healing of Him 
who gloried in‘that IIe’ came not to call the righteous 
but «sinners to repentance.: .The opening of the hos- 
pital marked anew development of medical education 
in the Hast, for:the course ofthe Medical) College 
was reorganized in 1845 so.as to: qualify its:students 
for the diplomas of-the: British licensing bodies.’ And 
ever since, in «Calcutta and its) suburbs: alone, the 
numberof persons: treated) in this: institution, now 
become:ten hospitals and dispensaries, has risen to the 
third.of .a million of human leings: as year. | In 1877 
there were 25,358 in-door and’ 300,204 out-door free 
patients. | Philanthropy presénts no “grander i 
of the kinds.) 

In the close, of ‘his caiskal Pr, ‘Daft made this refer- 
ence to the benevolent ,physician, John Abercrombie, 
M.D.,,-who, :since the beginning: of the century, had 
been the) foremost practitioner ‘and philanthropist: in 
Hdinburgh’:‘* What-the Saviour did miraculously and 
instantaneously, may now, with His blessing, be grad- 
ually accomplished by médiate processes: of an ordinary 
kind... And. 16. were well if all Christian physicians 
‘kept more habitually in remembrance the great but 
too much. neglected, truth, that, while the application 
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of the means is theirs; the entire fruit and’ success of 
their endeavours must belong to the Author of life: In 
our own native land, there is at the very head of the 
medical profession at least one saintly man,—a, father 
in our Israel and a prince in the. realms ‘of cultured 
intellect and high philosophy,—of ‘whom it is verit- 
ably related, that he never proceeds to:visit a. patient 
without first, committing the ‘case, in: prayer,:.to a 
gracious. and merciful. and covenant-keeping . God. 
And. gure we are. that, were his noble and Christ-like 
exainple more extensively imitated, the blissful issue 
would soon’ become. visible in the augmented number 
of happy sick-beds, ay, and it may be, in the: greater 
frequency of effective: recoveries ;—for ‘it ‘is recorded 
by the pen of inspiration, and engraven as witha rod 
of iron on ‘the rock for ever, ‘ tet the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous mam availeth much.’ ” . 
The preacher did not know, as he spoke these words, 
that half Scotland was mourning the death of one 
whose spirit descended on a daughter ever: since full 
of good works for the natives of the Highlands and of 
India alike: ..Personal and professional reasons apart, 
Dr. Duff had a:special ground of gratitude to» Dr. 
Abercrombie and his family.» Int his “ Inquiries Con- 
cerning the Intellectual: Powers,” and his “‘ Philosophy 
of the Moral Feelings,” the busy and thoughtful phy- 
sician' had produced two elementary works, ‘still. of 
interest: to the general reader, but then of value to the 
young student.as a/harmony of revelation and science. 
‘These were precisely: the manuals which the Christian 
colleges of India desired ‘for their first-yéear’s students, 
as introductory to Bacon ‘and Berkeley, Hamilton and 
Whewell. On the request of Dr. Duff, the publisher, 
Mr. Murray, and Dr. Abercrombie at once consented 
to sanction the appearance, in’ India, of ‘a succession 
of cheap editions. .The works ‘long continued: to ‘be 
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used, even by the. Universities, for their, ‘little go” 
exathinations, nor! have they yet disappeared» from 
missionary: schools. «Hence the: allusions ‘in aconso- 
latory letter to’ Miss: eo written: on the: 7th 
February, A845:heb sve 
of Tt isi many:a: day-since: ‘Ihave: received sub lied a. 
shock.: |For some time I felt:as if>literally stunned 
so, sudden, ‘so ‘utterly unexpected: was the stroke, » It 
seéméd: 'ds:if.a veil of darkness, overspread my:eyes, 
which was:only removed in a'suffusiom of fears. Many, 
“many circumstances conspired to, make me feel inva 
way altogether peculiar. His manifold acts,of personal 
kindnéss:|and. attention. to myself; when at home) his 
more than! paternal ‘kindness! to: any, of: our dear: chil- 
‘dren when labouring under: disease’; his» recent inde- 
fatigable,attentions, to our little boy;:so, vividly fresh 
in}the nind;'the-earnestiand truly disinterested manner 
in which! he’ secured for us:a:cheap Calcutta edition of 
his two. principal works’ for .the use of native institu- 
tions; his! last: undertaking in the way of preparing a 
‘series!of works forithe young, from which Looked for 
the richest'accompanying blessings, to myriads at home 
and ‘abroad; all these, and manyithings: else! besides, 
came rushitig into the mind ‘like the sweep ofa tropical 
torrent, and for alittle quite overwhelmed it, under the 
announcement that) sucha. father, such. a friend, such 
a Christian author was now no more. 

«To him beyond all question the: change has béont a 
‘blesséd) one.) Buti Heswho wept at:the grave of Lazarus 
proved that the tear of natural sorrow, dropping: from 
the fount of natural--sensibility, 1s not, within due 
limits, an’ unlawful tear’ ‘And then, it is the inestim- 
able privilege of the, Christian, in the case, of those 
who: fall asleep in Jesus, to mingle joy with his 
sorrow—the joy of a hope full of immortality beaming 
through the thickest shadows of death and the grave. 
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‘Weep he may, but his weeping is like the génial summet 
shower, pervaded and brightened by the rays of the 
Sun of: Righteousness.’ «Above all, it» becomes the 
Christian; in resignedly submitting to the dispensations 
of his Heavenly Father, however dark-or ‘mysterious, 
to ‘derive: therefrom ‘such ‘sanctifying lessons as they 
may be designed ‘to! impart. | Hence :mydelight. at the 
‘weighty sentiment:expressed by yourself, when you say, 
‘I trust iteis our’ desire rather:to ‘be sanctified than 
merely .:to-be° comforted.’ «' And»my ‘earnest’ prayer 
is,:that you, my ‘dear ‘Christian friend, and: all: your 
sisters may be: sustained, upheld, ‘and: truly ‘sanctified 
under this ‘sore’ bereavement—the' sorest: which could 
-have:overtaken you on this side of time: “May He who 
is pre-eminently :the Father of the fatherless be :your 
refuge’ and your: stay—your ‘present and’ everlasting 
portion and»reward ! ) May «the great: Angel: of the 
Covenant embrace ‘you in'the ‘arms’of His love, hide 
-you in His own: pavilion, and” shelter you under the 
outstretched wings of His mercy and grace | 

‘Inothe rhidist of such ‘atrial it was: coat ‘more 
‘than kindof you to'remember us’ and‘our Hindoo flock 
-here. « T-assure‘youythe value of the original ‘gift! (an 
electric ‘machine, sent for the Institution) is vastly en- 
hanced by this singular token of the deep interést ‘and 
concern taken by: yourself: and*déar departed father 
and other members of «the family in our:labours. | I 
doubt not when the: box is landed that it will prove a 
peculiarly soiree accession ‘to our Hae uxaein telity of 
‘usefulness,””' © dt deus Devos 





naan The Bey, G. -D., Cullen has ceca these new rata ff Ta 
June, 1841, Dr. Abercrombie invited a few, of us to-meet him 
‘in the Waterloo Hotel, and his guest, Dr. Peter Parker, returning 
from, Chinato the Waites States. - After hearing his interesting 
_aceount of the work in Canton, Dr. Abercrombie asked—could 
nothing be-done in Edinburgh to promote Medical Missions ? 
,On our encouraging the proposil, ‘it ‘was asked: who should be 
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Hardly had the Medical College Hospital been com: 
pleted when the generous Scotsmen of Caleutta turned 
to Dr. Duff to represent: them in national movements 
of their own. One was, in- 1846, the prospect of 
raising a monument to John Knox, which resulted in 
the purchase of his’ house at the Netherbow corner 
of the High Street:of Edinburgh, and-in the erection 
of the Church which bears his name. In this the 
missionary. was their spokesman. But even more 
enthusiastically did he represent them when famine 
burst forth on his native Highlands, and the flower 
of the Celtic population began to wither and die, in 
the silence not of an Asiatic fatalism but of resigna- 
tion to the will of God like his who said, “Though 
He slay me yet’ will I trust in Him.”. “Dr. Duff’s 
Calcutta speech, in 1847, for their relief was a trumpet- 
blast, which: produced ‘such fruits that; up till a few 
years ago, money. was -sent from Bengal to the more 
destitute districts north of the Grampians. : 
Among those’ who enjoyed an early and lasting 
friendship with ‘Dr..-and Mrs. Duff was Mrs. Ellerton. 
The name has'no associations for the general reader, 
but it is that of one who, for nearly eighty years, was a 
famous historical character in Bengal. Mrs: Ellerton 
was a girl when, in 1780, she saw the notorieus Philip 
Francis fall, shot ‘through the body by Warren 
Hastings in the duel: which was the procuring cause 
of the malicious impeachment’ and prolonged trial of 
the first Governor-General. ‘ It- was a hot Thursday 
morning, of the 17th of August, when; close to the 
public road which still passes the residence of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, known as Belvedere, 
the two enemies met with their seconds. After 





secretary, and I named Dr. Coldstream. Dr. Abercrombie approved 
of the young naturalist, and I think I negotiated with my friend, 
But Dr. Abercrombie was the founder and the. first presidcut.” 
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months of .obstructivetiess ‘in’ Council} »detrimental 
to. all good government, Francis: had: ‘promised to 
remain quiet in consideration’ of certain’ concessions 
made.by, the. Governor-General. Francis: broke'* his 
pledge, and Hastings openly wrote in reply: to a 
minute of, his enemy :, “ I judge of his public conduct 
by his. private, which I have found to be void of 
truth and honour.’’. The result was the duel, by high 
officials who had never before fired. a pistol, under the 
two trees known as “‘ the trees of | destruction,” from 
the deeds of which they’ were occasionally the ‘scene. 
Mrs. Ellerton saw, Francis fall, saw: Hastings and his 
second bind) a/sheet round the body of the bleeding 
man and place-him in. the cot in which he was carried 
to Belvedere." Of every public event in India *there- 
after till,the Mutiny, of every change in’ Calcutta, she 
knew.the personal history, and much of her knowledge 
she communicated to the Rev. J; Long, for:the Cal- 
cutta Review, when.she accompanied’ him to all the 
historical landmarks, in the city. and its neighbourhood. 
She had been early married to-Joln Ellerton, the: 
indigo, planter. of Malda. who opened: the’ first. Ben: 
galee, schools, and. made. the first translation-of the 
New. Testament into that language, till-the version of 
Carey-whom he helped—and Yates superseded hig 
own published in 1820. . ‘A widow indeed,” this godly 
lady, saw. her, daughter. married to Bishop Corrie. In 
the ‘evangelical circles. of Calcutta and the interior 
she was. ever. welcome.’ We gladly-rescue: this: letter’ 
from her.to/Mrs. Duff : . Yo AVL odd Yo po 


« “Buavavrrors, 20th Oct., 1844. 
“© My pedR KIND Frienp,—The warmest thanks from a grate- 
ful heart attend you, for the kind interest you have manifested 
in my outward comforts. . It has pleased the Lord to lay His. 
hand upon me again, and I am confined toa sick room, but all. 
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must be well which He ordains.,.I am mich better, though not: 
yet able to join the domestie circle, and the doctor thinks the 
river air will complete my recovery. I believe my cabin is 
engaged in, the Soorma, which -will call here about the 27th, 
five days hence.’ The accommodations of Mrs. Ord’s house 
im Wellington Square would suit me very nicely, but T amt 
engaged to go’ to’ my nephéw’s;' Dri Jackson; at “the General’ 
Hospital; whois: to me‘as'a>second ‘son, and as’ he’ has béen’ 
obliged to send his wife and ‘children in haste away,.on-adcount: 
of their health, their apartments will.,be mine .fot..a ‘season. 
Nothing could be more acceptable and in, unison: with my 
feelings than the acceptance of your. kind hospitality, for which 
[can never thank you sufficiently. May the Lord repay you; 
He is my banker, for Iam bankrupt in myself. With thanks. 
Treturn Mrs. Davies’ interesting letter. ’ Give me’a place in 
your prayers, dear Christian’ friends, and bélieve’ ‘me yours 
affectionately in our dear Lord Jesus; « Jordy, to 
) d4i * Hannan Enterron.”? 


« When Dr. Jackson left India, eight: years after, Mrs. 
Ellerton became an inmate of the palace of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, whom she survived. “by three -months; 
dying/in) 1858, at. the age of eighty-seven. ‘We’ read 
in) Daniel Wilson’s Journal—‘‘* Would I take her inf’? 
‘Yes : and» rejoice to doit,’ was my reply. It will bé 
like the! ark at Obed-edom’s, a blessing to my house 
and family, my guests and clergy.” Again; writing in 
1855: ‘‘She is very chatty and pleasant and punctual 
in coming to meals. Many useful remarks fall from 
her:in conversation. She has a turn for humour; and 
tells anecdotes of former times. » There is a savour of 
downright piety and simplicity of heart.in all she says. 
Her faculties’ are: perfect.) She~ loves ‘authority and 
obedience.’ She jokes with me and calls me: ‘twice 
seven’ (77). /. l-keep four bearers for her exclusive 
use.” It) is'a quaint picture of -pre-Mutiny days in 
Calcutta. Dr. Duff's letters to the venerable lady have 
disappeared. She spanned the’ three-quarters of a 
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century from the first Governor-General of the ‘Hast 
India ‘Company to the first’ Viceroy of the Crown— 
from Warren Hastings to Lord Canning, 

In the closing years of his second term of work in 
Calcutta, nothing out of his own special mission inter- 
ested him so deeply as, the: struggle of; the Eurasian 
community! to improve the academy which developed 
into the: Doveton’ College. “From 1846 to 1849 he 
maintained a close’ correspondence with the Rev. Dr. 
Cunningham, whom, at the request of the directors, 
he asked to select a Rector. The J esuits on the one 
side, and the more sectarian Anglicans on the other, 
had opened rival schools, which threatened at once the 
Protestant. teaching, and the truly catholic basis-of that 
of which Dr. Duff was-visitor.! «In 1843 ‘the short- 
lived league of’ thé Brahmans with the Jesuits had 
led himto expose the immorality of the Order, 
which. Dr.. Mackay’ soon ‘after traced. historically in 
his Calcutta Review article on their: China and India 
Missions. . In'/1848, Dr. Duff, was: compelled: to. re- 
turn, to//'the, charge in» an elaborate treatise ‘which 
became: ‘popular pin. this’ country, under ‘the’ title | of 
“The Jesuits, their, Origin and) Order, Morality and’ 
Practices, Suppression ,and: Restoration.’? He lent. 
the Doveton: Institution the | services of Mr. Fyfe for 
a little, but: still no Rector ;appeared.: » The times 
were not! propitious, for the: Disruption: had :absorbed 
into: the..pulpits, the collegés) and the schools :of the 
Free Church every available man:of culture and piety. 

On the 7th August, 1846, we: find these ‘allusions 
to. ecclesiastical affairs:in Scotland, and: to that: chair: 
of Foreign Missions, which he:had first proposed in ‘the 
letter on page 43: “ Your’ last' General Assembly was 
an extraordinary one. What an ingenious device. of: 
Satan has that American slavery agitation’ been! It’ 
is, perhaps; the only subject on: which the. world: has 
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heart interest enough to unite in a plausible charge 
against our Church. Out here we have felt at one 
with you from the first—I mean, our Free Church 
members. When your article appeared in the North 
British, some of our ultra-liberals here at once took 
it up, and turned it into an argument against our ~ 
Church, and it may amuse you to learn that I felt 
myself obliged, even‘here, ‘on the banks of the Ganges, 
to vindicate our Free Church cause from public asper- 
sion by vindicating Dr. Cunningham and his article in 
the North British Review, yet soit was. “Asa curiosity 
I thought: of sending’ you'\some of the papers; but 
remembering how full your hands were, I refrained. 
How strangely tangled and. TeUREHINE,, has the web of 
human affairs become. « 

«Some ‘time ago I hinted ‘at a professorship of 
Missions and Education. in-your new college, but. have 
not seen any symptom ofa movement towards it. I 
have been surprised that an object so glorious should 
not have been contemplated in such a ‘college. A 
Missionary and educational. professors ap would ‘jndeed 
be a crown of glory to it.” 

At last the man was found in the Rey Andrew 

Morgan, who had made Auchterarder almost as famous 
by his school as the Disruption controversy had done. 
From February 1849. to December 1854 he gave his 
Jife for the elevation of the Eurasians and resident 
Europeans of India, in Bengal and Madras, till he died 
of overwork... Dr. Duff rejoiced in his. success..(; Mr. 
‘Morgan stamped his manly God-fearing nature,on a 
generation) of youths who still, many of ‘them bigh in 
the Indian services, call him blessed. 
_.Dr.; Duff thus. concluded one’ of his importunate 
letters to! Dr.) Cunningham about) the, Rector: “Oh 
what a loss has been sustained in the death of Dr. 
Chalmers,! It,is, too great, for utterance.” 


oy 09.) QHAPTER, XIX, 
? 1849-1850. : 


BATH oF DRe CHALMERS. TOUR PHROUGH ‘soumm 
2 ENDIA; —HOME ious EHS GANGES AND TNE TBA 


"The Death of Dr. Cates zie, Duff on mahi rae a Wiewgn: 
ary to the Heathen’ rather than a Divinity Professor.— Addresses 
from all classes of the Indian Community.—The Brahman. Pun- 

» . dits—Mr. Lacroix and a Professorship of Missions.—Dr. .Daff 

“ Summoned Home to Organize the Free Church Mission Scheme.— 
Mourin South India‘+-His Journal—The ‘People andthe Land- 

: Tax.—French .and. British. —Fort..St. Dayid. and. the East India 

-  Company.—Tranquebar.—Ziegenbalg, his Church and House.— 

_ Gaste Christians and’ German Rationalism.—Jesuit Missions.— 

The Land of;the Great, Pagodas.—In, the Seringham, Temple.— 

- Schwartz and his Work.—Heber.—Robert de; Nobili’s Tomb.— 

Bishops Sargent and Caldwell—Nagércoil and ' Lave-making.— 
Ceylon.—Up the Ganges to Sintld 2B uttehporeo Sikri.-Lahore 

_ and Sir Henry Lawrence.—Brigadier, Colin Mackenzie.—Meeting 

on eae Indus anh Dr, peters —Bombay.- Edinburgh. 





‘Ig spabtehaly ‘on pat Betas’ morning im J uly, 184 47; tit 
Dr.‘and Mrs: Duff were°enjoying on the house-top, ‘as 
was'their wont; the'too brief hours of coolness before 
‘the’ tropical ‘sun should rise high’ in the heavens,’that 
‘an Episcopalian friend sétithuniAted! to them the°faet 
‘of'the death of Dr. Chaliners;: “ithe venerated father of 
‘your, Church.”° The news seenied incredible, By the 
previous mail Dr. Daff had heard ‘of ‘‘his' evidences, 
before the House ‘of Commons” committee, on’ the’ re- 
fusal of sites forthe erection of Free churches, and of 
‘the gathering of statesmen like Lord John Russell and 
of the London’crowd ‘to hear ‘his’ ripened ‘eloquence. 
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But the Government ‘express mail had brought the 
intelligence, which moved even educated Hindoo 
society, familiar with his writings and taught by his 
greatest students. To Dr. Duff the_ foss,, suddenly 
announced, was not that of a father and:a friend.alone. 
Nor was his Sorrow the offspring of. gratitude. merely 
to the memory of one whose lectures and training ‘and 
personal ‘influence for’ five ‘years had done more to 
make the Hiehland student what he had become. than 
any other single influence. Nor did ‘he think chiefly, 
‘moreover, of the solemn hour of his ordination in 
‘St. George’s, and the second charge given to him in 
saeaeity place by the great ‘departed as by Paul.to 
Timothy. Dr. Duff in the fulness of his own: experi- 
ence on the wide arena of India and the Hast, and of 
-his knowledge of the men who make ‘the history alike 
of the Church and the world, thought of Thomas 
‘Chalmers as the earliest Scottish apostle of evangelical 
“missions, as the preacher who, before even Dr. Tnelis, 
had in 1812, and again in 1814, dared to tell. his 
‘countrymen that. oye stood. alone ‘of .all\, English- 
speaking peoples in their contempt'for thé ‘mission- 
ary cause, and that the time was ‘at hand when they 
must become the foremost of missionary nations. . 
“It was thus he wrote of Chalmers to Dr. James 
Buchanan, on the 7th August, 1847 : | 


“ Apart altogether from considerations of a more private or 
more general character, I feel, that, I could: not; im my specific 
capacity as a missionary, keep silence. | It is impossible for me 
to forget that one of the first steps:in his splendid career as a 
Christian philanthropist, was his unanswered. and unanswerable 
defence of Bible and, Missionary societies. lt was, indeed, a 
defence which swept away: the: wretched sophisms of ‘the in- 
different. and ungodly, like chaff. before the: whirlwind. It 
demonstrated te the world, that if such societies threatened to 
become popular, it was not froth, poverty of intellect on. the 
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part of their friends, or from a drivelling irrational pietism on 
the part of their champions. From Bibles the transition was 
easy to the translators and distributors of Bibles and the 
promulgators of Bible truth. Accordingly, at a time when 
missions were most despised, and missionaries held most 
‘despicable by the great and the wise and the mighty of this 
world; he stood forth the intrepid and triumphant vindicator 
of both. In his two discourses, entitled ‘The Two Great 
Instruments appointed for the Propagation of the Gospel,’ 
and, ‘The Utility of ‘Missions Ascertained by Experience,’ 
preached and published upwards of thirty years ago, there are 
bursts of eloquence. which he himself never subsequently sur- 
passed ; downright genuine eloquence, which does not lead us 
to the goal by slow marches of argument, or parade of verbal 
logic, or ingenious devices of subtlety, but flashes upon the 
subject with the revealing power of heaven’s lightning, and at 
once makes every understanding to perceive, and every heart 
to feel. In the whole range of missionary literature it would 
perhaps be difficult to meet with any treatises which, within a 
shorter compass than that occupied by the discourses now 
named, portray more strikingly the unrivalled claims of the 
Bible, exhibit a finer delineation of the missionary character, 
or embody a more powerful exposition and defence of the beh 
object of the missionary enterprise. 

“But it has at times, and by interested sasaiea, 1 been more 
than insinuated, that the noble author’s own example in some 
respects belied the glowing portraiture of his pen. Of this, 
no one that knew him well could ever be persuaded. As one 
of the few that have been raised up in any country or age, 
gifted from on high with a sight of mind that was telescopic, 
among the millions endowed with ordinary vision he was con- 
stantly liable tobe: misunderstood in his plans and doings. 
The schemes of ‘such a man,’ rightly. mterpreted, would be 
found to affect; not Scotland or England alone—not the present 
age only, but the world and all posterity.’. And centuries 
hence, the truth not less than the magnificence of his concep- 
tions, may be appreciated and admired by the grateful descen- 
dants of those who have often joined the vulgar throng in 
vilifying the man, and in: ridiculing or pee oe his 
measures. 

“Mighty, however, though he was in performance, his mind 
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-was. as much, if not more, of the legislative caste’ than ‘the 
executive. ., Using ‘ speculation’ in its highest, noblest ‘sense, 
he may truly be said to haveé.been at once the most speculative 
andthe most practical of living men... In religion'and morals, 
as well.as general philosophy, he was:a theorist and experi- 
mentalist on the largest, surest scale. . He: first began, or 
rather, God, in mercy to his country and mankind, enabled 
him by His, good. Spirit) to begin; with himself. His own 
personal. experience he generalized: and. instantly rendered 
available in, his: management. of human nature:in a rural 
parish.. His. rural,.experience he generalized) and‘ applied to 
the unravelling of the more arduous complexities of ani urban 
and suburban population. . His rural ‘and: civic experience he 
next ‘generalized, and transferred: with giant power: to the 
scaling of almost insurmountable difficulties, in the erection of 
new churches, and the establishment: of a vigorous -parochial 
economy, with a view to) effectuate and complete the christian- 
ization of a kingdom. But would he have stopped here? The 
wishes and the hopes of many earnestly suggested, No... When, 
through the blessing of, Heaven, he-should have succeeded in 
rearing a monument of his later labours in the land-of- his 
fathers, mightier and more enduring far than that of the 
monarch whose boast it was that he found the capital of his 
empire of brick and left:it of marble; when he should have 
established the means of everywhere converting that ‘bulky 
sediment,’ which now, putrefies in all..the loathsomeness of 
moral corruption at the base of society, into materials. more 
precious than the gold of Ophir—materials enstamped with 
the name and superscription.of the King of Zion; then, if 
spared by the kindness of a gracious God, then it was that the 
Church, the world, expected that he would generalize his 
national experience, and bring it to-bear, in the full breeze of 
triumph, on, the countless outcast population ofa globe. And, 
if privileged by. Providence so to do, with a field so vast’ for ~ 
the range of his excursive powers, and an object so transcen- 
dent for the sympathies of his benevolent heart, was it too 
much to hope that he would have been empowered from on 
high to speak in such a voice of thunder, and lighten in such 
flashes of love, as to arouse all Christendom from its guilty 
slumbers,'and:to awaken nations to seek their God? But all 


fond hopes of such a glorious culminating crown to his mani- 
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fold labours: are now at/an end. ‘That grim -tyrant, “whose 
fell triuniphs .he ‘was “wont ° to portray with® such ‘thrills 
power; has’ interposed his ‘mighty fiat. And’ now’ if, by 
general consent, he: whovhas*been so suddenly laid low was 
long: acknowledged, in’ point: of real’ intellectual: and nioral 
greatness: combined, to be the master mind of his own “eountry, 
if not:of, his-own: age; itonly remains tobe added, in: justice 
to the character of the departed, that, though not’a missionary 
himéelf,:in the ordinary: technical use of that term, or even no 
very active member of’ any missionary board’ or committee, 
yet, in all: that: constitutes the real’ grandeur of! wide, all-com- 
pr chending, God-like philanthropy, he has been, for sie sisq 
leading missionary spirit of Christendom. 

“ Standing, as: we do, in this great metropolis of “Asiatic 
heathenism; surrounded: by myriads’ ‘that ‘are’ perishing ‘for 
lack of knowledge~myriads' amounting, in the ageregaté, to 
more than halfiof the race of man—it’néed not be wondered 
at that the’ mind should rapidly pass’ over all other features, 
however, brilliant,,and instinctively fasten’ on the missionary 

element) in» the’ character of our late revered | father’ and 
friend.” i 


, Ail. ‘that. ‘Thomas Chalmers. had hoon, Dr. Dutt one 
Sabbath | evening. told: the »Hindoo «students: of ‘the 
Caleutta: colleges who: filled the: Free Church Institu: 
tion. ‘The secular newspapers of the time bewailed 
that they had not ‘caught “ the leading features in the 
life, labours, and principles of that illustrious, divine,” 

as represented by the hands of such a master... Dr. 
Hanna, has embodied ,a, part of. the..sketch inthe 
Memoirs of his father-in-law.’ | But yesterday Scots: 
men, at home and: abroad, united to ‘place’ in ‘their 
widest’ street, fronting’ Hdinburgh ‘Castle, Sir‘ John 
Steell’s statue of the true’ successor of John Knox. 
To- day the nation is preparing to commemorate. the 
centenary of his birth on the 17th of Mareh, 1780. 

- Who.could succeed him;? not, indeed as: national 
leader of the third. Reformation, but.as. a: theological 
teacher: and .as..a missionary influence: at: the head of 
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the New College, which he had founded for the Freé 
Church in Edinburgh.) Many a heart turned’ instine- 
tively to his greatest student, who’ had created two 
colleges of his own in Calcutta; and not a few else: 
wheré in imitation of these. While, after their’ or: 
derly fashion, presbyteries' and synods, ‘unanimously 
or by large majorities, and then the General Assembly 
itself, in:commission, called on Dr. Duff to come homé 
as the successor of Chalmers, every mail deluged him 
with private appeals to sacrifice his own “ predilec- 
tion.” It was the old story.of 1836, when every vacant 
charge with a large stipend thought: to.tempt him! 
Remembering that time, and with a conviction of the 
paramount claims of India more like that of ‘Drv Duff 
himself, two leaders of the Free Church: only were 
found to plead: publicly that he be let alone, -Dr: Gor- 
don, secretary of the Foreign trai Sy baal and 
Thomas Guthrie. 

. It was necessary for the missionary’ to aét pire 
the meeting of the General Assembly of 1849.; He 
accordingly wrote a letter which «Dr. ‘Tweedie pub- 
lished: on his own authority. Tracing all the: way 
by which» the Lord had led him, from his father’s 
teaching to Chalmers’s death, he declared that: he 
must remain—must die as he had. lived—the mis- 
sionary. ‘‘I trust, therefore, that Dr. Candlish, Dr. 
Begg, Dr. R. Buchanan, and other revered and. be- 
loved. men ‘will readily excuse me for. not) entering 
more minutely into. the ‘merits’ of the > question: 
They meant to honour me, and: truly: did honour me 
far more than I; am:conscious of deserving.” | The 
men of the ‘world, too, he wrote; “ whenever. I: met 
with such, as well as their! organs of ‘the public press, 
uniformly congratulated me ‘on what they are pleased 
to designate as my contemplated ‘elevation’ or ‘ pro~ 
motion’ to the Mdinburgh theological chair. deem 
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it, therefore, an unspeakable privilege to have it in 
“my power to do anything, however humble, towards 
magnifying my. much despised office.. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is this; that in some form or 
other, at home or abroad. or partly both, the Church 
of my fathers: must see it to be right and meet to 
allow me to retain, in the view of all men, the clearly 
marked and distinguishing ‘character of: a missionary 
to’ the heathen abroad, labouring directly amongst 
them; at home, pleading their cause among the 
churches of Christendom. . . For the’ sake of 
the heathen, and especially the people: of India, let 
me cling all my days to the missionary cause.” 

And the people of India, so far as its dumb 
millions. could speak by representatives, Christian 
and non-Christian, reciprocated the sacrifice. His 
own. converts, led by the sixteen foremost of their 
number, implored their “much-loved. spiritual father 
in the Lord,” in an address of pathetic urgency, 
not to leave them. The native Christians of other 
churches, to which he had given not a few of his 
brightest sons in the faith, added their protestations. 
Hundreds of the Hurasians joined in the cry. Still 
more of his own Hindoo students and ex-students, 
to whom he had given Christ’s view of truth and life 
and the world to come, though the Spirit had not 
brought them to the new birth, declared for educated 
native society, “If at this juncture you leave our 
country, everything will probably be undone. The 
incredible labours of your past years will likely either 
go in vain, or, at least, will not yield a very rich 
harvest.”’ They thought, they spoke of ‘ education,” 
of ‘civilization’ only, not consciously at least of | 
the spiritual force which makes a new creation. But 
rarest of all the addresses, which must have barred 
the way of the man most eager for the rest and the — 
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culture of academic ease, was a Sanskrit remonstrance 
from eleven learned. Brahmans “ desirous of the Chief 
Good,” ‘*to the most intelligent, virtuous, impartial 
glorious, and philanthropic people of Scotland.” The 
orientalism which sounds like a pzan in the tongues 
of the Hast, may appear hyperbole in the prosaic com- 
monplaces of Teutonic speech. But, after making the 
largest allowance for the contrast, all our experience 
of Indian life, of Hindoo gratitude, of Bengalee lov- 
ableness, warrants us in quoting this translation as 
a dim reflection of the impression produced by the 
fervid personality of Alexander Duff on the people of 
India, seeking the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, and yet He is not far from every 
one of us, for in Him we live and are moved and are: 


‘The all-merciful, omnipotent, just, and impartial God, 
compassionating the wretched people of India, first sent the 
eminently holy Dr. Carey and others as missionaries. © But, in 
the vast firmament of this country, they appeared as little stars 
and fireflies, and were consequently unable to dissipate the 
ercompassing gloom. Then came Reichardt, and Wilson, and 
Piffard, and Ray, who have returned home, and a multitude 
of others, all of whom have done: much for the real welfare 
of the truly wretched people of this country. But.these have 
not done what they desired. They have not been very famous. 
Not only are their names unknown to most of the people of 
India, but even in the city of their habitation a few persons 
only know the names of some of them. After making these 
prefatory remarks, we, the undersigned Sanskrit Pundits, sub- 
mit as follows: 

“ We have spoken of the success of some missionaries, and 
presently we shall speak of the eminently pious and learned 
Dr. Duff. The Rev. Doctor has been greatly blessed by: 
Almighty God. His name is in the mouth of every Hindoo 
because of his transcendent eloquence, learning, and philan- 
thropy. As to his eloquence ; from his mouth, which re- 
sembles a thick dark rain-clond, there do issue forth bursts of 
incessant and unmeasured oratory ; so that he fills his audienve 
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with rills of persuasive eloquence, just as the rain of ‘heaven 
fills rivers, streams, brooks, valleys, canals, tanks, and: pools, 
‘and, dissipating the dark delusions of false religion, he makes 
rise on their souls the light of true religion.; This illustrious 
person, in order to the accomplishment of his object, has 
devoted his head and heart, and spent large sums of money. 
If some husbandmen, after ploughing, sowing, and watering 
a field, which held out to them’ the near‘ prospect of a golden 
harvest, were to be stopped‘in their agricultural pursuits by 
one who, without considering either the itigen bestowed upon 
the field, or the certainty of speedy gain, were to say to them, 
‘you must engage in something else,’ how, we would take 
the liberty of asking you, would the husbandmen feel, and 
how would the corn flourish? | We. leave it to your cultivated 
understandings to apply this example to the case in hand. 
“Such a man as the Rev. Doctor was never seen in this 
country before. Now, alas! the object of our devout wishes 
is far from being realized. That which never came to our 
minds ‘even-in’ the visions of the night .is suddenly about’to — 
happen. Oh! what must be the magnitude of the sin of this 
péople to merit such a catastrophe!» Consider how difficult it 
is to reform the ignorant; to remove mountains is, we think, 
a far easier matter. Consider, again, how almost impossible it: 
is to break down the barriers of caste, and open up social in- 
tercourse between the highest and lowest classes of the Hindoo 
community; to make sun and moon rise in the west is more’ 
practicable. 

. With the illustrious Duff India weighs heavy, but’ the mere’ 
report of his recall has made her light.:| With his: recall the 
grand net that has been spread in this land for the establish- 
ment of the true religion would seem to be taken away. Good 
men have become sad, and bad men are rejoicing. The friends 
of true religion are praying that God would change the minds 
of the people of Scotland, and: prevent Dr. Duff’s recall. “*If 
you are determined to blast the fruits of all missionary efforts’ 
that have been and are being made in this country, then our 
solicitations are like shedding tears in a‘ forest, where there is 
none to sympathise with us. But, should you fulfil the object 
of our desires, we would then be extremely glad: | What need 
is there to write more to such wise and considerate men as you 
are? Be pleased to excuse the length of this letter, and over:: 
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look all) mistakes. either in) the ‘matter or manner.: Praying 
that we may be enabled to-avoid, the. path, of gross delusions, 
walk in; the way of true religion that confers lasting benefits 
on all, and meditate on God eich soul. earnestness, we, with 
much humility, subscribe our names, . 


(Signed) ‘‘ Racuu Nata Sxrromant, Rapna Kriguna TarKA- 
BAGISHA, SHYAMA OHaran; SHtRomanr, GopaDHaR TARKABA- 
aisHa, Katt pas KasrpausHana, Ram Kamun CHUROMANI, 
THAKUR DAS NAYAPAUCHANANA, ‘T'HAKUR ‘Das CHuromant, Har 
Prasap Brpyananker, Gour CHanpRa El aan CHANDRA 
Swanar BipYABACHASPATI.” 


The other Free Ghanclol missionaries and fridindes 
Drs. Wilson; Mackay; and: Ewart, Messrs.: Anderson, 
Hislop, and MacKail,,and Mr. Justice Hawkins, united 
in the same request... But: they agreed with Drs. Gor- 
don and Guthrie at home, that it was desirable for Dr. 
Duff to return to Scotland for:a time, to consolidate, 
in thé Free Church, that: work of: missionary organ- 
igation..to which -he Had: given the :years: of his visit 
previous to the Disruption... When it became known 
that) he would, not sink. the missionary in the divinity 
professor, the, General Assembly urged his: temporary 
return.;; The Swiss Rev. A, F. Lacroix, of the London 
Missionary Society, indeed went: so far as to urge that 
the Free! Church should founda chair in its new col- 
lege, .“ to be called, the ‘ missionary) or: evangelistic’ 
chair, ‘having for its object:to impart information and 
instruction regarding that most interesting and impor- 
tant portion ‘of the Christian system—the universal 
spread, of our; Lord’s kingdom over the. earth. To such 
a professorship, if ever it be-established;:1' should: hail 
to see you appointed, but. ito no:other:): May the day 
soon come when the Free Church of Scotland will deem 
it its. duty, im this manner,.to complete the good work 
itshas begun, and which has already produced such 
beneficial, effects 4 in various parts of the pagan world |”? 
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Five years before: Dr. Duff had proposed such a foun- 
dation ; twenty years after he caused it to be laid. 

Dr. ‘wickelsan pronounced it most desirable, on 
medical grounds, that Dr. Duff should return to Hu- 
rope after ten years’ hos: which had “ evidently 
shattered his constitution.” He even agreed to allow 
the missionary to make a long land tour up the Ganges 
and Jumna valleys, and down the Indus to Baskin 
in 1850, “ provided you take the common precautions 
necessary 1n travelling in this ROONy: and avoid all 
needless fatigue and exposure.” But before this and 
so far from this, the ardent evangelist resolved. to 
make a survey’ of South India and Ceylon in the im- 
tervening hot and rainy seasons of 1849. Convinced 
that ‘India is at: this moment of all-countries in the 
world the great missionary field,’ he determined that 
he would visit. all its’ Evangelical and many of its 
Romanist: missions, south and north’ ‘and west, before 
he took his new message from the front of the battle 
to those who abode‘at home by the stuff. 

From April to: August he suffered fatigues and ex- 
posure, he underwent risks and toil, such as no motive 
lower .than the missionary’s -could justify, and’ few 
others could have borne ‘after a decade of exhausting 
duties in Bengal.. Fortunately he himself has pre- 
served for us a record of the tour ina MS. volume. The 
same steamer which took him from Calcutta to Madras 
carried off Mr. Anderson and his first ordained convert, 
Rajahgopal, to Scotland. After preaching a’ sermon 
for the Mission, and with Mr. Johnston visiting the 
branch station of Conjeveram—Nellore being too dis- 
tant to the north,—and after taking part in the usual 
prayer meeting, in which he set forth the Saviour’s in- 
finite and inconceivable love, he left Madras. by palan- 
keen. Chingleput, thirty-six miles off, the third branch 
station of the Mission, was the first stage on his 
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southward journey... The native converts presented 
him-with the carefully bound black morocco note-book 
in which he wrote his diary during’ the enforced leisure 
of the long journeys and often weary waiting of pra- 
railway days. The volume, having his name engraved 
on, its flap, is doubly hallowed by the signatures of the 
twenty-four men and women who. put. it in his hands. 
The name of the late Rev. Venkataramiah heads the 
list. 

The diary was intended strictly for his own use, and 
no eye saw it till his death removed the restriction 
which we find in the midst of its entries. The whole, 
covering 960 closely written pages, which we trust will 
yet see the light in their completeness, forms a record 
of the social and religious condition of the people of 
the Carnatic and Ceylon, and of the missionary and ad- 
ministrative organizations for their elevation, from the 
days of Ziegenbalg and Schwartz, near the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, to the middle of the nine- 
teenth. Not unfrequently, in the solitary rest of the 
Sabbath and on the receipt of letters from his wife and 
daughter, does he break forth into passages of devout 
meditation and joyful thanksgiving. The time was 
the very hottest of a hot year, in the sandy tracts of 
the palmyra-palm country to the north of Cape Como- 
rin, when for weeks the heavens were as brass and the 
earth as iron, and when, away from the coast, not a 
breath broke the tropical calm of the sultry day and 
the stifling night. ..The palankeen tour began at 
Madras on the 11th May, 1849;. but we may best in- 
troduce the extracts from the Journal by this passage, 
written’ near Cape Comorin on the receipt of a letter 
from his daughter regarding his wife’s health : 


“ Why should I. be over-anxious ? Has not the Lord 
nitherto wonderfully preserved ? Oh why should T, who have 
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been the child of so many mer cies, be faithless or doubting ?- 
Tf any man. living should.trust,in the Lord, absolutely, and 
cast. upon Him. the) burden ‘ofall his cares, personal, social, 
official, and domestic, surely Iam that man. All my days I 
have been a child of Providence, the Lord leading me and 
guiding me in ways unknown to me—in ways of His own, 
and for the poesia of His own heavenly: ‘ends. Oh} 
that I were more worthy! But, somehow, I feel as, if the 
more marvellous'the Lord’s dealings with me, the more cold, 
heartless and indifferent I become. Is not this sad—is it nob 
terrible? . All the’finer ores'are melted by the fire—the earthy 
clay is hardened. Oh gracious. God, forbid that this should 
continue to,be my: doleful, case! May I not resemble the clay 
any more! May I be like the gold and silver ore: when 
warmed and heated by the fire of Thy loving-kindnesses, may I 
be melted, fused, purified, refined, assimilated’ to- ‘Thy own holy 
nature. ‘O Lord, soften, break, melt, this hard heart of mine! 
- This note-book«is not intended as a record of my inner 
feelings, but, Ihave been led unconsciously,to.write . thus. 
May the, Lord hear.my prayer! These. jottings are not a 
complete record of what I have seen or thought upon. . No; 
only a few brief notes, hastily and crudely committed to wr - 
ing, to refresh my, own memory, and ‘to suggest trains of, in- 
ference ‘and reflection which I have no time to record now. 
‘I’ specially note this in case, through any’ unforéseen con+ 
tingency, this should fall into other hands thanomy own. 
There is not a syllable in this, MS, in,such a form as I should 
stamp with my imprimatur as fit to be, given to the public. It 
is not so designed—how could it? I am literally galloping 
over the country. ‘Travelling by night—and almost every 
night—with only broken sk Pacers snatches of sleep 
in the palkee; and during the day either grilled i in a solitary 
bungalow, or incessantly occupied, at a mission station, in talk- 
ing to friends, inspecting schools,.or addr ressing’ adults or child. 
ren, how could I pretend to. collect pddehts or put them 
‘connectedly together ?, - But Lnote the fragments, of a few 
scattered. gleanings; merely to aid my own Se in afterwards 
reviewing the whole field, and gradually and deliberately 
forming my own conclusions. 

“May 11th, 1849. This evening, about eight o’clock, left 
our kind friends of. the Mission, Madras,’ after addressing 
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shortly the girls and young men and praying with all... Spoke 
about the necessity of self-denial and iself-consecration: devoted 
lives are a more powerful preaching than area words. 
Friends loaded me with kindness. i 

“Heard the gun at eight o’clock on’ the Mount Hei: A 
pleasantly: cool night, but could sleep little, andthat' little 
broken and 7 Bre On Mount Road the: coolies com- 
‘plained that' the tin cases were too heavy. What was to be 
done? :A réspectably ’ dressed) native came up who .spoke 
‘English ; he stopped and assisted in explaining: everything. 
I thanked him for his) politeness, and said: he had shown one 
feature of goodness, which consisted in' showing kindness to 
the stranger: - 1 gave him a few of the. apples: that: a kind 
friend had; put-into one of the tin cases: Heithanked me, and 
said he was one of Rhenius’s Christians. .: “Ah, said 1, ‘that 
explains your kindness, so unlike the hard; indifference of the 
heathen. I am-a Christian, and welcome you as:a brother in 
‘the Lord.’ cig: Christ. is the: eens of:love and good 
will. vi 

uff Doivertis thilbigkt the moon rose: brightly. ‘The ool 
‘excellent, but few villages to be seen, and little real cultivation. 
Jungle everywhere instead of corn-fields.:! What»is the cause? 
It must be investigated.’ Land-tax» partly, no doubt ';: but the 
villainous exactions of underlings also. ‘The system of  in- 
terminable «subdivision of land among: children allows. of no 
accumulation of capital. Hence no;means of improvement; 
poverty everywhere incr ga The oes the Ponty effectual 
remedy... 

“ At daybreak ati myself within fiz ies of Chingleput. 
Fever ish from want of proper sleep, and. the disturbance of the 
system ‘by the shaking and jolting of the palkee. Stepped out 
to take a walk. ‘The basin where I stood was flat. One or two 
large tanks or reservoirs of water—fresh, clear water—were in 
view! ‘These, natural and assisted partly by art, are used) for 
purposes of irrigation: | They looked like small Scotch lakes at 
the foot of halla Close to,one of these I, passed; from it issued 
a small, clear, purling brook. It was the first. of the kind I had 
seen for years ; for in Bengal proper, clear, crystalline streams 
or brooks are nowhere to be. found. All there is stagnant 
pond, or marsh, or muddy water. But’ here was a little rivulet 
of pure,’ fresh. water.’ My ‘emotions ‘and. fancy’ were’ vividly 
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excited. I felt as if transported tothe Grampians, ~ I thought 
of the water of life, pure as: crystal.» ‘I stepped from the 
roadside, and:with the :palms of the hand refreshed my dust- 
covered face and parched lips from the sparkling, gently mur- 
muring brook, lifted up my soul to God, and took courage. ° 

“ The irrigated fields had on them rich green crops of rice. 
To see the naked granite masses rising here ‘and there several 
féet above the surface from the very midst of luxuriant rice 
crops, was indeed a novel spectacle. Granite, the primordial 
rock, the backbone of the earth, associated often with nothing 
but the sterile peaks-of Grampian and other lofty mountain 
ranges, in’ immediate. and actual: contact with thick» green 
stalks of rice; was indeed a novel and surprising spectacle. 
The °truth is, that nothing ‘is wanting: but ‘capital, skill, 
industry, security’ and remunerativeness to turn the whole of 
this region into a paradise.’ By enlarging the present tanks 
and lakes, and excavating new ones, abundance of water might 
be collected. for irrigation, and thus a perpetual summer and 
harvest might be the result. The hills might be clothed with 
wood: of a useful description. All this would -besides improve 
the climate, mitigate the scorching heat, and almost annihilate 
the hot: winds. . These hills, moreover, abound with minerals, 
of essential. utility. in the arts: of. life, which have never..yet 
been turned to.any good account, but which, in time, might 
be made to add indefinitely to the resources, the comforts and 
necessaries of the greatly multiplied people.” ° 


So much for the Middlesex of South India, the first 
“jaghire” or principality acquired by the Hast India 
Company, which the devastations of Hyder Ali and 
the worse ravages of famine have thus marred, and 
the old ryotwaree system of land. tenure and. tax has 
‘prevented. from recovering. The. fort was taken. by 
' Clive from the French in 1752. Dr. Duff here-showed 
a keen interest in the pottery experiments of the 
Scottish doctor, for which the Government had made 
a grant. Of the Sabbath when he preached to the 
residents he writes: ‘Had a quiet afternoon to medi- 
tate and to pray, the first I have enjoyed for many 
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weeks, | Felt thankfal and refreshed.” At midnight 
he set out for Sadras, and continued to take the coast 
road by French Pondicheri, Cuddalore, Chillumbrum, 
Mayaveram, Danish Tranquebar, Combaconum, . and 
Negapatam.. After an. unsuccessful attempt. to cross 
by boat from Point Calimere to Jaffna in Ceylon, he 
struck inland to ‘Trichinopoly and Madura; by weary, 
dustladen ‘roads where now there is a busy railway. 
From Madura he made a’ second vain attempt, by 
Ramnad, to reach Ceylon, and therefore again struck 
inland to Palamcotta, just north of Cape Comorin. 
From.that centre he went round: the chief. Christian 
stations of Tinnevelli. Thence he went to Trevandrum, 
on the west coast, by Nagercoil.’ ‘Having studied the 
flourishing mission settlements in the intensely Brah- 
manical state of Travancore, and its northern neigh- 
bour of Cochin, he went up the Malabar coast, by its 
picturesque back-waters, crossed the Western Ghauts 
by the, Arungole pass to Palamcotta and. Tutticorin, 
from which he sailed to, Colombo, the capital of Ceylon. 
At Point.de Galle he took the! mail steamer to Calcutta, 
where he delivered two lectures and a powerful ser- 
mon’on his remarkable tour. “The first described the 
missions in Tanjore and Tranquebar, the root of all 
Protestant evangelising in South India. The second 
discussed. the maha of the. Romanist. and, Syrian 
Churches, and of the black and white, Jews in Cochin. 
The sermon was followed by the first account: given up’ 
to that time by a:competent outsider of the growth and 
‘territorial’? development of the Tinnevelli Church. 


, Savras; Noon, May 14th: Reached weary, as usual, from the 
little sleep, and that little so broken, the occasional closeness, 
the flood of perspiration. No rest, till plunged in water— 
how reviving! The air too is loaded with mvisible, impalpable 
dust, which fills up the pores of the skin and produces a sad 
irritation there, But the cleansing efficacy of water! ‘To 
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‘know the.significancy of it,as the chosen, type of, the cleans- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit; symbolized> in. baptism, | one 
ought to be steeped in the dry, heated, dust-laden, air ,of the 
Carnatic for a day and night; and, after emerging from the 
water ‘bath !|—ah, this is cleansing, with a keer sensation of 
deliverance from ‘the ‘cause’ of’ pur Hoey, ‘unrest and’ dis- 
quietude! i ? 

» AULAMPARNA; 15th.— «The sepoy at the Bombabsr very atten- 
tive. When he was getting water for 4 ,bath, read;.a! portion 
ef;the precious Bible on the,verandah, and) lifted) up ‘my soul 
to God, not forgetting my dear, wife and daughter, and_ the 
boys in Edinburgh—nor the friends left behind in Calcutta and 
Madras, nor their great work. Oh it is pleasing to have the 
heart touched'and melting by soothing remembrance of those 
that are dear to us, and linked by ties and relationships at once 
temporal)and spiritual! In my loneliness here, I feel as if more 
intimately. and endear ingly present than: ever; with distant 
beloved friends! _ 

« Noon.—The cattle have been. gather oy in a escape as in- 
creasing heat, which goes on accnmulating till four, They are 
taken into the palmyra grove, where there is almost a perfect 
shade. Looking at the intense luxuriance of this tropical herbage 
of every kind, herbage which in’ Hurdpe we ever associate with 
the expensive luxury of greenhouses, the mansions and palaces 
of the titled gentry and nobility of the land, and contrasting 
the same with the half-naked, filthy, rudely clownish, woe-be- 
gone, care-toiled, miserable creatures that nestle in the midst 
of it all, calling it all, their own, I am constantly struck with 

“a resistless feeling of incongruity. The gorgeousness of this 
vegetable creation is not suited to the lank leanness and poverty- 
stricken’ tameness and wretchedness of the hunian.’ They are 
unsuited, unmatched. There is\a painful sense’ of! unadapted- 
ness in this respect. . Such seeming natural riches ‘in: such close 
juxtaposition | with, such unnatural poverty.,., There is, a.sense 
of the incongruous produced by it which is positively painful. 
I feel somewhat, in gazing at it, as\ I ‘would. if gazing at a 
giant wedded: to a dwarf, decrepit old: age’ to'youthful: vigour, 
shocking deformity to exquisite beauty, or any other unre- 
sembling union. /It is like a piece of untempered mortar im- 
bedded or embosomed in a casket of pure gold, or splinters ‘of 
trap or whinstone locked up and cabineted ina network ‘of 
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diamond, ruby and. other gems. I have no words wherewith 
to. portray the strength or the painfulness of this sensation of. 
incongruity. Surely it was not so always.) Oh no: No incon- 

gruity between the first man and; the first paradise. Intellec- 
tual’ beauty, heart holiness and physical loveliness adorned) 
the first happy pair; and a paradise bestud, and garnished 
with all the exuberant excellences of a world that had received, 
the Almighty’s blessing was their fitting habitation, Such». 
an’ abodé-was worthy of such' an’ inhabitant; arid such an in- 
habitant of such an abode! ‘But the harmony, the .congruity,| 
the parallelism, no longer exists.: : Prospects the most pleasing} 
are now. tenanted by men the most vile. . Gracious, God !. is 
one apt to exclaim, are’ these. poor, ignorant, superstitious, 
savage-looking people the descendants of him »made in the, 
image of God, andthe noble occupant of the bowers of | para- 
dise ?. “It is evén so. Alas, alas! How has the! gold become 
dim, and the most fine gold:.changed:! | But» blessed» be God, 
there is: yet. hope. Through the second, Adam, even these 
forlorn specimens of human degeneracy may. be: reclaimed.; 
This is the great design) of the gospel. It is, to regenerate,’ 
renovate, beautify and ennoble the nature of man, to, make 
him) worthy of an earthly paradise, and, by removing the! 
curse, reconstitute the earth into a paradise fit for his recep- 

tion |) 7 : as 

Ponpicusrt, 16thi\—“ This French town is admirably laid 

out, and quite a model for a tropical city. Saw the Governor’s 

house in passing; and the vast and splendid church’ edifice 
erected by the Jesuits, when ‘their: Mission. was ‘in the climax 

of its. prosperity... Great.numbers.of thé onatives) are «still: 
nominally Christian, that-.is, popish idolaters, usurping the. 
Christian name. Pondicheri (Pudu, or Puthu, Cheri; literally : 
New Town) was once the most splendid European establishment, 
in Indias» It was first given to a French merchant named . 
Martin in 1672..' To it resorted a number of colonists expelled: 
by the Dutch» from ‘St. Thomé, and the remains of an un-' 
successful; expedition against, Trinomalee, possessed: also. by ) 
the Dutch. . The system of French policy did open and: un-:: 
necessary violence to the prejudices and customs of the natives. 
Lally forced them to work in the trenches and do other» 
military duties which rudely interfered with the law. ‘and 

usages of caste.) Dupleix actually destroyed their temples. 

VOL. II. ’ 
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At one time the French Government forbade any natives ‘to 
reside within its boundaries who did not embrace the Romish- 
Christian faith. To this extreme persecuting, intolerant, inter- 
fering spirit, in part, may be attributed the bad odour of the 
French ‘with the native powers, and their rapid decline. The 
British, again, went to the other extreme—not of mere toler- 
ance, but of direct, active support of native lei and 
superstitions.. This was very revolting. 

“The French’ persecuted: the Hindoo faith and upheld the 
Romish ‘by unlawful means; the English persecuted the 
Christian faith and upheld the Hindoo by unlawful means. 
The French admitted Native Christians into their service, in 
every department ; and so far well. But such admission was 
effected ina way not only to encourage proselytism, but to 
necessitate:a vast amount of hypocrisy. The English, again, 
with the perfection of: unreasonableness, prohibited Native 
Christians from entering their service in any department, 
and thus obtrusively and unwarrantably discouraged all con- 
version from:Hindooism—in other words, the progress of the 
blessed: gospel among this benighted people. This, probably, 
is one of the causes of the slow progress of Christianity in the 
land. As the French Popish Church has done so much for this 
part of India; why should not the French Protestant: Church 
awake to its duty, and send its missionaries here, as it has 
done to South Africa? ‘Already are there German and 
American missionaries in the Indian field ; ness not add the 
French ? 

Ouppatorz, 17¢h.—* I am now in the heart of the collec- 
torate or county of South Arcot, a name of frequent: recur- 
rence in the eventful story of British India. What ‘has: the 
Christian Church done for this large district ?. Almost nothing. 
A few itineracies, ephemeral and unimpressive, while the 
Jesuits have founded mighty establishments. Only one Pro- 
testant missionary stationed in-the whole district !: That: is a 
Propagation Society one, at Cuddalore ;. while it contains some 
of the strongest holds of idolatry—Chillumbrum ‘and: Trino= 
malee, described by Mr. Smith, now alas! no more, and whose 
was the’ first missionary house I ever entered in India, ‘.e., 
at Madras, May, 1830. 

“To-day. despatched a letter to Calcutta, to my deax 
partner, enclosing a familiar epistle to the dear boys in Hdin.. 
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burgh—giving an account of my journey, fitted, I hope, to 
interest them. They are much in my thoughts and in my 
prayers. I feel as if I had not prayed enough for them. May 
the Lord forgive me for such shortcomings! Indeed, I may 
here record the fact, that, though given much to inward de- 
votional meditation, I feel a difficulty in committing these 
more private thoughts and feelings to writing. If this be 
wrong, may the Lord forgive me and teach me better in the 
time to come! To-day has been the hottest I have yet felt. 
At noon not a breath of air. The sultriness and the scorching 
heat dreadful. All around is still as death, as if all nature 
were paralysed. No animal, no bird, to be seen or heard, no 
human creature; all are laid flat, glad to exist, to survive with 
a bare consciousness of being without the ability or the wish 
to exhibit any signs of active life. About two a slight 
breeze sprang up from the sea; and though it never increased 
much, it was like the letting in of water from heaven’s reser- 
voirs on a languid drooping vegetation. 

“Fort St. David, the first occupied by the British in India, 
lies to the north-west. As I passed out of Cuddalore, I could 
not but think of it in ruins, while the originally small and 
obscure company of British merchants,—by whom the fort was 
intended to afford a precarious existence in a foreign land, then 
ruled over by the mightiest of Asiatic potentates,—has since 
risen to the rank of sovereigns of the most powerful empire in 
the East, an empire that has swallowed up all others from the 
happy vale of Kashmir to Cape Comorin! The Company once 
depended on Fort St. David for its existence; the same 
Company now, installed into the office and throne of the Great 
Moghul, has so many mighty fortresses on which waves the 
flag of its uncontrolled sovereignty, that it can afford to allow 
the ruins of Fort St. David to be converted into materials for 
road-making and bridge-building and other works of utility 
and peace. 

» “ While reminded of Edinburgh, by the local nomenclature 
of ‘old’ and ‘new town,’ it was not a topographical association 
alone that brought it vividly to my remembrance last evening. 
Six o’clock here would be almost noon in Edinburgh. Yes- 
terday, Thursday, May the 17th, was the day on which the 
great and solemn General Assembly of our Church would con- 


vene in Kdinburgh. And I could not but feel exhilarated at 
27 
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the thought that, about the time when I was emerging from 
Cuddalore, the first possession of the British in India, the 
members of Assembly would. be meeting in Edinburgh for 
the worship of the great God previous to..entering on their 
deliberations, on whose result so much of the spiritual peace 
and prosperity of Scotland and, the world may depend. The 
temporal. sword of the Company, which first sought for itself 
only a quiet mercantile settlement. at Cuddalore, has beaten 
down every barrier to the residence and labours of British 
Christians in this land... Will not the Church now arise, and, 
wielding the spiritual sword as vigorously, beat down every 
barrier to the reign of the Prince of light and peace, in this 
dark and long distracted realm!» If the congregated members 
of- Assembly could only witness with their own eyes what I 
beheld this morning, methinks, like St. Paul of old when 
entering the city of Athens, their hearts would be exceedingly 
stirred up within them. 

CrittumBrum, 18th, two o’clock, p.m.—* When I left Madras, 
this day week, the thermometer in one of the coolest. houses 
stood at 97° in the shade. The heat has been increasing ever 
since. Yesterday, the heat.was terrific during the lull between 
the land wind and, the sea breeze. ‘To-day, being farther 
inland, I found it still. worse. ‘This is a wonderful climate. 
Surely it may be ranked as one of the chief natural impediments 
to the spread of the gospel. Here I am all alone, seated in 
this bungalow ; for I have resolved not. to lie down in the day, if 
the Lord will give me strength at all to sit up. The tendency 
is to languor and drowsiness and vegetativeness. At this hour 
the natives all around in every direction are asleep; and there 
is a stillness like that of the Scottish Sabbath. . But, oh, it is 
a suspension here—and a temporary suspension too—of the 
laborious activities of heathenism!, I keep myself awake by 
keeping the mind in constant employment. _ 1 write, I read, 
I meditate alternately. I cannot note the ten thousand 
thoughts. that flit lke the rapidly evanishing clouds ‘on 
a gay. day in summer or harvest.at home, leaving, I fear, . 
just as little of the profitable and the permanent. I touch 
the table, I. draw back my hand, it is so hot. 1 take a sip 
of water, it is more than tepid, more than lukewarm—it is 
positively hot. Books—everything I touch is hot. When I 
write, no matter, however heavily, the ink is not out of the 
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pen when it is dry on the paper, No need of ‘blotting paper, 
or sand, or any other artificial contrivance here. The hot air 
answers the purpose quite, and at no expense. »The perspir- 
ation is oozing out in globules at every pore; and. looking at 
it, I could say, almost visibly evaporating. This, however, 
is a refrigerant in its way. If the. perspiration, were checked, 
how torturing and feverish! After a dead lull, the hot wind 
comes in in gusts; they are literally like hot blasts from the 
mouth of the furnace. . Having once visited the bottlé-works 
at Leith, I never can forget the sensation when standing near 
the man who opened, the mouth of the furnace, to-rake the 
liquid materials within. The heat beat upon me like a hot 
arrow ;.I thought I was felled. or suffocated. Precisely simi- 
lar is the sensation which I haye repeatedly had this day: 
And if it be such inside a well-sheltering bungalow, what must 
it be outside, under the direct influence.of this terrible sun? 
What an impediment to all locomotion and. active personal 
exertion! . At home one rejoices in a dry warm summer day, 
as favourable to intended visitation and usefulness. -But here, | 
this dry warm summer day, the 18th May, isso dry and warm; 
that it compels a man to remain as) quiet as he can in the 
house, in order to have some chance.of barely existing or 
passively vegetating. What a terrible obstacle is this to 
active, all-pervading missionary exertion! 

TranqueBaR, 21st,—“ This is the classic land of modern Pro- 
testant, Missions, the region so often trodden by Ziegenbalg 
and Schwartz and their associates. To the north of the 
Coleroon scarcely a ray of light has penetrated the heathen 
gloom. Yesterday attended the Tamul service in the small 
native chapel at Mayaveram., The ritual.was Lutheran. A 
native catechist acted as clerk. ‘There is an altar, from which 
part of the service was read and part chaunted. very beauti- 
fully ; the singing was also very good. | There. were about 
thirty-six present—some of the ‘elderly persons very devout, 
some of the young not so..; After. service I spoke words of 
exhortation to the natives, through Mr. Ockes as: interpreter.” 
Afterwards, “ he spoke much of the Christian poet of Tanjore, 
a remarkable old man, who has written from twenty to thirty 
volumes of poetry of different, kinds, chiefly connected with 
Christianity, and exposures of heathenism. He showed the 
MS. of one, in which the daily, hourly, and momently. super- 
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stitions of the heathen were depicted at length and indicated 
with much power of sarcasm. He promised me a translation of 
it. It seems that the poetry is set to such tunes as are 
highly popular among the Tamulians, and that the heathen 
will often listen to a rehearsal of these poems, though severely 
condemnatory of idolatry, when they would turn aside from 
a sermon altogether. But Mr. Ockes directed my attention 
to another person, if possible still more remarkable; that is 
a daughter of the poet, between thirty and forty years of age. 
Her husband, being a caste Christian, has employment in the 
Collector’s. . She knows a little of Sanskrit, speaks and writes 
Tamul with great effect, and speaks and writes English with 
equal fluency. Not for pay, but as a gratuity of kindness to- 
wards her neighbours, alike Christian and heathen, she teaches 
a number of their boys, varying from six to ten, the English 
language. Iasked her what books she made them read. She 
said,°‘such as she could obtain.’ ‘ After the spelling books,’ 
she ‘taught English grammar, with the irregular verbs and 
other parts ;.the English’ Bible, the Universal Letter Writer, 
with» cutchery (judicial) papers and accounts!’ She asked 
me all manner of questions about my family, about Calcutta 
and mission work there, about Scotland, not forgetting “Shet- 
land,’ to show her knowledge of geography. I never met 
such a Hindoo female, one exhibiling such: versatile talents 
and varied acquirements of a kind so utterly foreign to her 
class. On our way to the house of this remarkable woman, 
I exhorted her to steadfastness and perseverance in her Chris- 
tian course. | 

“In Tranquebar to-day I entered, opposite the Mission-house, 
the church erected ‘with so much trouble by the holy and per- 
severing Ziegenbalg. It has on its front a crown in large 
bas-relief; and beneath it the date, 1718. Its erection was 
one of Ziegenbalg’s last works. It is called New Jerusalem, as 
the old or first’church, reared by Ziegenbalg after his arrival in 
1706, and called Jerusalem, has: since been swept into the sea, 
which has been palpably encroaching on this coast. The church 
is built in the form of a cross, each wing being of equal size. 
If the centre had a dome, instead of an ordinary roof, it might 
seem after the model of St. Paul’s, London, on a small scale. 
The pulpit is at one of the centre corners, so as to be seen 
from every part of the building. I mounted the pulpit; and 
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with no ordinary emotion gazed around from the position from 
which Ziegenbalg, and Grandler, and Schwartz, etc., so often 
proclaimed a free salvation to thousands in Tamul, German, 
Danish, and Portuguese. At the endiof one of the wings, on 
either side of a plain altar, lie the mortal remains of Ziegenbale 
-and Grundler. I stood with not easily expressed feelings over 
the remains of two such men, of brief but brilliant and: immortal 
career in the mighty work of Indian evangelization. Theirs 
was a lofty and indomitable spirit, breathing the most fervid 
piety. 

“ Afterwards went to the house in which Ziegenbalg lived, 
having been planned and erected by himself. . Entering a 
gateway, with shrubs on either side, the space, widened... On 
the left was the dwelling of the devoted and untiring man ; in 
front, a small chapel; on either side of it, at the farther end, 
other buildings appeared, in which were assembled 'the children 
of his celebrated boarding-schools, but divided from each other, 
so that there was no access from the one to the other; but an 
open door from each into the chapel, for Divine service. The 
dwelling-house is still entire, very neatly and, commodiously 
planned. In it are the remains of the famous old library of the 
German Mission ina state of sad dilapidation—splendid old 
tomes of massive divinity in German and Latin, folios and 
quartos and octavos, almost all without their boards, and tied 
up with strings to prevent the leaves from falling away or 
being blown about by the winds; many of them in an utterly 
unreadable state. Bishop Middleton ‘offered four thousand 
pagodas for the library in his day; since then it has been 
miserably neglected. No one was authorized to accept 
the bishop’s offer, hence the library is lost. But what I felt 
most for was the pile of MSS., partly in German and partly in 
Latin, in the handwriting of the old missionaries. Some of 
these MSS. have disappeared—how or whither nobody can 
tell; only the dregs now remain, in a wretched condition. Why 
does not some one rummage among them, pick out the best, and 
have them published to the world? Some time ago, the pre- 
sent keeper of the library told’ me a mass of books and 
papers were in so decayed and useless a state that he got them 
all sold as waste paper, for three rupees! ‘The report is. cur- 
rently credited that many of them were used as wadding for 
the guns of the Fort. Ziegenbalg’s domestic chapel is now 
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in a filthy state, filled with the mouldering records, of the 
Danish Government. The schools are partly in existence and 
partly dilapidated. . 

« Copied the inscription in the church over Ziegenbalg’s tomb. 
Certainly he was a gréat missionary, considering that he was 
the first; inferior to none, scarcely second to any that fol- 
lowed him.: Less shining than Schwartz, he’ had. probably. 
more of spiritual unction and power, and simple-minded. zeal, 
dnd devotedness, and practical wisdom. How affecting «to 
. think of the wonderful labours of such men nearly a century 
and half ago; and those of their successors, continued ‘in 
some shape up to this hour; and yet to look at the town of 
Tranquebar, and ask for. the results! A few Danes and 
Dutch are there still; though the place, a few years ago, 
was transferred, by. purchase, to the British Government. 
There is a Collector there, and some other officials. ‘The 
Portuguese, once so renowned, are now almost gone. There 
are not above fifty or sixty in the whole town. The Portu- 
guese services, to which Ziegenbalg paid so much attention, 
are nearly, therefore, at an end; the large church being used 
almost’ exclusively for -‘Tamuls from the neighbourhood. As 
for Native Christians, where are they? In the town of Tran- 
quebar, with its four thousand inhabitants, there are not now 
twenty Native Christians! ‘here are a considerable number of 
Popish Native Christians, the Goa: sect combining. with. the 
French Jesuits. Perhaps a thousand Romanists ! 

. Why is the Protestant Mission, on which such time and 
strength and labour have been lavished, so languid? It:is most 
melancholy. One of the missionaries; in trying to-account for it, 
attributed it very much to the fact that the men who succeeded 
the early fathers of the Mission, were not of like spirit with 
them. Schwartz, it is known, joined the Propagation Society. 
Since 1760, the Mission languished, from want of men of 
spiritual power, faith and love. . ‘The ‘rationalism of Germany 
infected even the missionaries. Towards the close of last cen-) 
tury the Mission became as. deadas the Protestant Churches 
in Germany; and continued so well up through the present 
century. During the early part of this century, when the Ger- 
man missionaries died out, their place was supplied by Danish.. 
‘They too were lifeless, and the work retrograded. Then, 
about eight or nine years ago, after the Protestantism of 
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Germany. was fairly roused, a National Lutheran Missionary 
Society was formed, meant to embraceall the Lutheran Churches 
in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, etc. This society took up 
the Tranquebar Mission, about to be wholly abandoned by 
Denmark. When the colony was transferred to the British, 
the Mission: nroperty was reserved ; it was meant tobe’ trans- 
ferred to the German Mission, but the official legal documents 
have not yet-reached, so that it is in abeyance. The! church; 
however, is given for use to the missionaries; but Ziegen- 
balg’s house, chapel, and schools, are kept by the British 
Govetniiont till the official: orders, as to the disposal of 
them, are received from home. 

“Throughout. all the neighbouring’ villages dere are sup- 
posed to*be’ about two thousand native Christians, men, 
women and children. | One-third of them are caste Christians, 
two-thirds Pariahs. | Little: is done in the way of Christian 
education, and that little shallow and imperfect... There is a 
schoolin the adjoining viliage of Puriar, where some Iinglish is 
taught. The caste Christians are Soodras, of the right hand 
and left. They will: not eat or intermarry. with Pariahs, nor 
sit promiscuously even in’the house of God.'' .The Soodra 
Christians sit apart, and the Pariahs by themselves. Argued 
the subject of caste at great length with Mylius, who thoroughly 
took up the caste side.» I did not know before that the Ger- 
mans made the matter one of religious creed and ecclesiastical 
phi * i 

Necapatam, 23rd.—“ Vash on Mr. Strickland, of the 
Jesuit Mission, by appointment. He received me in his own 
room, poor-looking indeed. A bedstead, chair and table, two 
tin boxes raised on wood, with travelling bag, constituted 
the whole furniture. ‘The floor, beaten mud. Strickland is 
an Englishman, young, about thirty apparently. He has 
been here only two or three years. . He is a relative of Miss 
Strickland, the authoress of the ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land.’ | But lee branch’ of the family, a’ century ago, became 








# For all the fete see History of the Tranquebar Mission, by the 
Danish Fenger, translated into German and English by Dr. Emil 
Fraueke. Tranquebar, 1863. For the caste question, see Bishop 
Wilson’s Life, by Bateman, and the Proceedings and Resolutions of 
the Conference of 120 Missionaries at Bangalore, in June, 1879. 
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Protestant. And Sir George W. Strickland, M.P., is of that 
branch, the Jesuit having it that he obtained his baronetcy 
as a bribe for changing his faith. .He asked if I had seen the 
‘Lives.’ I said I had. Had I seen her Elizabeth and. Mary? 
Yes. Does she not make out a very different character for 
them than that usually given? I admitted the fact, and 
lamented, her subtle insinuating leanings towards Popery. He 
said-he had heard that Miss Strickland had become Catholic, 
but was not sure. 

“ Xavier originated the Mission. ‘Thousands were converted 
along the coast, but the people of the interior were obstinate 
and prejudiced. Robert de Nobili came, assumed the garb of 
a Brahman in order to win natives to Christ, as. also many of 
the forms and manners of Brahmanism, such as were: not sup- 
posed to interfere with the doctrines of Catholicism. | But dis- 
putes arose. Robert might be so far wrong, but his errors were 
exaggerated. At length the pope forbade certain practices ; 
but the Brahman converts, rather than leave these, renounced 
their Christianity... Various success till about the end of last 
century, when, by the labours and intrigues of the French 
philosophers, the order of Jesuits was unhappily abolished by the 
pope. Then the pope requested the Archbishop of Goa to send 
what priests: he could to the different stations, to keep Catho- 
licism in existence. The Portuguese once in the ascendant, Goa 
became supreme. But since the Portuguese were banished, and 
Goa reduced to a corner, it was unreasonable that it should 
be sovereign over India, under the change of dynasty. So the 
pope at last settled that Bombay, Madras and Calcutta be seats 
of sees ; in 1865, it was resolved that the Jesuits should procecd 
to India (the order being revived) and reassume their own. 
They come everywhere, with the pope’s commission, and order 
the Goa priests todecamp. The latter refuse ; hence the schisin 
and quarrel about property. ‘The latter the Jesuits.claim as all 
their own ; the Goanists resist. The latter in state of eccle- 
siastical rebellion. Being priests, their administration of ordi- 
nances were valid, though not legal, being in an attitude of 
defiance to the pope. 

“The large buildings here were set on fire by the Goa priests 
and their party. Hence necessity for new edifice. Strickland 
travelled everywhere, and obtained by address and importunity 
large sums of money. ‘The plan of a really magnificent 
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structure has been approved. It ‘is of three storeys; has 
ample accommodation for professors and students, European 
and native. The first storey of the front range or elevation 
already completed. It is said that fifty or sixty thousand 
rupees have been obtained by Strickland for it, from natives, 
Europeans, Christians, Protestants and heathen. At present 
twelve fathers are here—six new, learning the language, six 
stationary. There are twenty-five native youths, most of 
them; gratuitously taught, some of them to be agents. Half 
a dozen are sons of Europeans. The most complete classical 
education is given, as the accompanying prospectus will 
show. These pay board, some twenty-five, some fifteen rupees 
per month. The fathers have no personal property, but a 
common fund or stock. Strickland came out at his own 
expense, took money and other property with him; when he 
reached Tanjore it all went to the common fund. In the great 
fire his library of books, worth eighty pounds, was burnt; a 
friend in England sent him out a hundred pounds to replace 
it, the money went into the common stock. He knows not 
what has been made of it. -He receives a salary for acting 
as chaplain to the Popish soldiers in Trichinopoly; he never 
sees it, it goes into the common stock.:: Food and raiment 
are provided them out of this stock, which in the aggregate 
amounts only to an ordinary average of twenty-five rupees 
per month! Besides this they get no salary. When any- 
thing extra/is required for travelling, etc., the want is stated 
to the superior, and supplied by him if the fund admits of it. 

The former Jesuits tried to live*out-and-out like natives, on 
rice and water. ‘This did well for a year or so, while Huropean 
strength lasted. But, by-and-bye, they got weak, their 
system relaxed, they took ill of cholera or other disease, 
and died like rotten sheep. In this way, in eight years, 
sixteen were cut off. This mortality was wondered at, till a 
brother of Lord. Clifford came: out as missionary... He with 
his, English habits and strong practical sense, soon found out 
the’ cause; wrote home to the General in Rome for an order, 
which enjoined the fathers to live better, in order to save 
their lives. This they have done, though simply. That is, 
they take daily a little fresh meat, such as mutton, fowls, etc., 
but no beef, out of respect to prejudices of natives. As to 
drink, if one is unwell or weakly a little wine is allowed ; but: 
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the ordinary fare is, to take a bottle of brandy, make it into 
four by mixing it with water, and:allow one wine-glass of 
this grog daily at dinner for each father. This is little; but 
it helps digestion. It is only as. an extreme measure,in’ curing 
drunken. soldiers, that: total abstinence literally is to be insisted 
on. They. wear a sort of white or yellow gown’and red cap. 
This reconciles the natives to them. -They also keep no Pariah 
servants, except horse grooms—all caste men.: 

“He allowed caste to be of superstitious origin, maid evil 
in some of its workings; but good when worked properly for 
right ends. Iasked him to explain. For instance, if a man 
ee to disobey—live immorally or such like—he may despise 
the priest and his ecclesiastical censures; and these censures 
cannot be executed (at least at present, added the: Jesuit with 
emphasis) ; but if the: head man of the caste threatens the 
offender with loss of caste if he do not mend his ways, he 
instantly attends to this;. since to lose caste would be ‘to lose 
kith and kin, and be hurried adrift from house and home and 
everything valued: here below. ‘This:was one’example of the 
right use of caste. The number of native Romish proselytes 
south of the Cauvery to Comorin ‘he reckoned at between 
125,000 and: 150,000.» Unless: Goa priests, most of these ‘he 
admitted to be eabneaivel ignorant, but now they are all to be 
taught. 

“ The adults e be taught? « Yes!. not ‘indSed to write or 
read; for he and his order saw no necessity for the mass to 
learn:so.. But orally they were to be taught creed, command- 
ments, and prayers, so that they should not be ignorant of the 
doctrines of their Church: «Thus little knowledge is necessary 
to salvation: If they get a few elementary. fragments and 
the water of regeneration, so as to give them a chance of 
getting to heaven, this'is all that would be attempted in their 
case.. But the children’of Native Christians, what: of them ? 
Those of the great mass not to be taught reading, but to be 
instructed orally like the parents. He was an enemy to the 
forcing of education, in the ordinary sense, upon‘all; and to 
force a’ high education on the majority he did not. approve. 
But the door would be opened to the capable. They would 
have schools for the able and the willing; and a college (at 
Negapatam) for the best scholars to obtain. a high education ; 
especially such as were destined tobe agents for propagating 
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the gospel. They had one native now who had passed the 
first part of his novitiate towards being a full priest, and five 
or six more preparing. But he did not expect many fit to 
be guides and leaders to supply place of Europeans, for two 
or three centuries to come. At present all the leaders must 
come from Europe; but in eight or ten years he expected all 
their missions to be self-supporting, as to temporal’ means. 
There were now between thirty’ and forty Jesuits in the 
southern districts; fifteen or sixteen had arrived within the 
last two years. | While theoretically they did not soon expect 
a native ministry, they were doing more to secure it than most 
of those who are always crying out about the necessity of 
raising it. 

“‘T asked whether they did not owe ein of their success to 
the use of pictures, forms, and ceremonies—more fitted to 
tickle and captivate the senses, than to enlighten the under- 
standing, or affect the heart with’ spiritual impressions. He 
acknowledged that they made large use’ of visible representa- 
tions, signs, pictures, etc. wane of these were disagreeable 
to’ themselves; they would rather not have them. But the 
people were children led by the senses. And if they gave 
them only dry sermons, they never would get on. The people 
must have something to fascinate the senses ; but through these 
they aimed at the awakening of more spiritual sensibilities. 
And as the people were rude and gross, the pictures, etc., 
were oftén so too. This arose from necessity, not design. 
Such was ‘the state of the arts’ amongst them, that any- 
thing more refined was beyond their taste or power of compre- 
hension: But, I said, was not the tendency of dealing so much in 
the sensuous, only to keep the people sensuous still—in a state 
of pupillage aud perpetual imbecility ? Was it not to rivet the 
chains of sense upon them ? Was it not to externalize the mind, 
instéad of subduing the dominion of external objects, and 
leading the soul to high and heavenly contemplations ? He 
did not think so. Their wish and hope were that the people 
might be gradually led along the ladder of the ‘senses to 
better things. The ears must be stunned with’ sounds, the 
eyes glared. with visible ‘portraitures, “and the other senses 
tegaled with objects connected’ with sderédness, so as ulti- 
itately the inner man might be reached. 1 asked, if such a 
method of procedure’ was’ not ‘fitted to: prevent, the soul 
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from ever attaining to the spiritual meditative mood of Thomas 
a Kempis, Fenélon and Pascal? He allowed it was so, in the 
first instance, but it could not be helped, the people were so 
gross. 

“He then asked what I thought of the condition of the 
Israelites, intellectually and morally, when. they came out of 
Egypt, as compared with the Hindoos. I perceived his design. 
It was no doubt this, that if I said they were highly refined 
and civilized, he would argue that if God gave such a people 
such a multitude of ceremonies, why should not they to the 
Hindoos?) But. not believing the Israelites to be so refined, I 
answered that, after the bondage and oppression of two hundred. 
years, they were slaves, and had all the lowness, grossness, 
and. carnality of slavish heads and hearts, and so required a 
very severe discipline of forty years in the wilderness partially 
to cure them, and even then they continued a stiffnecked, 
backsliding, idolatrously inclined people. Why, then, did 
God give them such ceremonies, etc.? Because theirs. was a 
preparatory ceremonial of types and shadows, to serve the 
purpose of schooling and discipline until the substance came. 
When the substance came, in the one great propitiatory 
all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ, then the types and shadows 
were done away. The system developed itself, unfolded itself, 
unshelled or unkernelled, or unlocked, or uncabineted itself, 
into the purely spiritual, the unchanging, the eternal. And 
ultroneously to impose forms and ceremonies now, when the 
spiritual economy was introduced, was worse than to impose 
the toys and rattles and garb of childhood on the man. It 
was to perpetuate the childhood, and render the mani- 
festation,of the manhood impossible. He of course differed 
from this view of the case; but seemed to feel a little awkward 
in opposing it. 

‘‘T then asked whether it was true, that, not satisfied with 
mere pictures and sounds, they resorted to still more imposing 
representations, even such as were of a downright. theatrical 
character: whether, for example, at Haster, the. whole scene 
of the trial of our Saviour before Pilate, and the crucifixion 
itself, was not exhibited by living personages. on a stage? 
He admitted it was, but. not wholly by living persons; 
that. the different characters were usually represented by 
wooden figures as large as life: that these were fastened on 
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poles which pierced into them from beneath: that they were 
carried by men in such a way that only the moving figures 
were visible to the audience—a screen interposing between the — 
carriers and the audience: that he knew only of Pilate being 
acted by a living man: that the service was read giving an 
account of the whole as narrated in the Gospels, and that the 
different figures were introduced and acted their part as 
speakers, through the men that carried them, in succession, 
after the manner of a sacred drama; and that he regarded 
all this as only a more living, graphic, affecting picture to aid 
the conception and quicken the sensibilities—exciting towards 
the different objects the feelings respectively due. He also 
allowed, that at the hour which the Catholic Church has fixed on 
as that on which the Saviour rose, the Resurrection, repre- 
sented by wooden figures and living persons, is carried about 
in procession, round the church or through the town!  To- 
wards the saints they wished to excite reverence, not worship. 

. “© He asked whether I did not consider the recent rise and 
growing ascendancy of the Romish Church as remarkable? I 
did so. He considered this as a sign of the Church being the 
true one, while Protestantism was at a discount all over the 
world. The latter proposition I denied; as respected the 
former I stated that, far from regarding the present revival of 
the Church of Rome as a proof of its being the true one, in 
common with other Protestants I noted it as an infallible sign 
of its being the false and counterfeit one! He looked aston- 
ished, and asked how I could think so? I told him, from our 
interpretation of prophecy we expected, and Protestant inter- 
preters centuries ago expected, that the Romish Church, after 
having sunk and decayed through the great Reformation, 
would again revive, and obtain a short-lived ascendancy—pre- 
paratory, however, only to its speedy, final and irretrievable 
destruction. He marvelled still more; and asked what. pro- 
phecies I referred to. I told him among others, to the Jstter 
portion of Revelation. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘ you think Rome to be 
Babylon ?’” ‘ Yes, I do—the Babylon, the mother of harlots, 
red and drunk with the blood of saints, destined ultimately to 
be utterly annihilated.” He said, I.would not long think this 
if I was acquainted with Catholic writers. I asked him if 
he considered Bossuet’s Treatise, the articles of the Council of 
Trent, the creed of Pope Pius IV., and such like, to be fair: 
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exposés of the Romish system? He said he did.” ‘Then,’ said 
I, ‘in these and such like Popish documents T have studied the 
system; and having done so, my opinion of it is what I have 
stated. He asked what doctrines in particular I objected to. I 
stated a few, but said their name was Legion, and it would 
require a pretty long catalogue only to enumerate them. 
“Jasked what he considered the chief impediments to the 
spread of Christianity im South India? He said the character 
of the natives—especially caste—their apathy, their weakness 
of mind, ete. Second, the conduct of the British Government 
in not encouraging Christians in its service, but rather the 
contrary. The natives will not become Protestants, it is too 
tame, bare, naked for them ; become Catholics they dare not, 
as they would then have little chance of promotion in good 
offices. If not for this hindrance, thousands more would at 
once become Catholics. In passing through the hall where 
native pupils assembled saw several pictures, as usual. 
Among others the Virgin treading on ‘the head of the ser- 
pent ; because, said he, ‘we interpret the passage about the 
seed of the woman bruising the head of the serpent, of the 
woman, the virgin mother, bruising the head.’ 

“He attributed the failure, as he called it, of Protestant 
missions to the fact of their being upheld by Churches that be- 
longed not to the true one. 1 attributed the apparent success 
of the Popish missions to the use of means which could be 
employed only by the false Church. Moreover, I insisted on 
it, that genuine success was not to be reckoned by numbers or 
quantity, but by quality. Hstimated by this test, I showed 
that Protestant missions, as a whole, are no failure, gave some 
particulars respecting the results of our own Missions at Madras 
and Calcutta, and solemnly averred my belief that we had’ 
converts; whom, in point of’ intellectual culture, and heart 
purity, and graciousness of disposition, and: self-denial and 
proofs of integrity, the Popish missions could not parallel. He 
allowed that if, as he fancied, Protestant missions had failed, 
it was not for want of zeal or ability or devotedness. In par- 
ticular, he said this was the opinion of the fathers respecting 
myself. 1 took the compliment at what it was worth.’ * 








* See Catholic Missions in Southern India, to 1865. By Rey. W. 
Strickland, S.J., and T. W. M, Marshall, Esq. (Longmans). 
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First at Chillumbrum and again at Combaconum 
Dr. Duff entered the great country of) pagodas. 
The famous Dravidian dynasties of the ‘Pandyas, the 
Cholas and the::Cheras, have left behind’ them in 
Madura, along the Cholamandalam or Coromandel. 
coast, and in the western districts including Mysore 
and the Kailas of Elora, temples’and palaces which so 
good an authority as Mr. James Fergusson, D.C.L., 

pronounces ‘as remarkable a group of buildings as 
are to be found in provinces of similar extent in any 
part of the world, Egypt, perhaps, alone excepted, 
but they equal even the Egyptian in extent.” The de-. 
vastating iconoclasm of the Muhammadan invader did 
not penetrate so far as Tanjore, till the aggressiveness 
of Islam in India had. been exhausted or driven back. 
Against the perfect mosques of marble and cities of 
forts and palaces in Hindostan—perfect in their archi- 
tectural beauty and strength as even the Saracenic 
structures..are not—the Dravidic. Brahmans. of the 
south, allied to the Moghuls in race, can set build- 
ings which surpass even thse: in the finish of details, 
though altogether barbarous compared with these, in 
the RE On of their design. As if in unconscious 
mockery of divine revealings, the city of priests and 
prostitutes, which forms the Vaishnava or Sivaite 
temple, lies four-square. for a mile on each side, 
entered by imposing gateways and dominated by 
towers of gigantic height. But as you pass through 
court after court to the ‘hideous gloom of the con- 
femptible sanctuary, and approach the obscene pene- 
tralia, the buildings diminish in size and elaboration, 
producing what even the pure architect pronounces 
“bathos.” Of such in the Tanjore district alone 
there are upwards of thirty groups, any one of which 
has cost more to build, even.in a land of cheap 
labour and oppressive superstition, than an English 
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cathedral.* The most imposing mass of all is the 
Seringham pagoda, near Trichinopoly. That “it is 
severe and in good taste throughout” is ascribed to 
the fact that its completion was arrested by the 
French and English wars. If it grew from less to 
greater, instead of. greater to less, Mr. Fergusson 
declares it would be one of the finest. temples in the 
south of India. | | 

« Anxious to improve time,” writes Dr. Duff, the 
keenest and most thoughtful of travellers, ‘I got an 
order from the Collector, Mr. Onslow, to visit the great 
pagoda.” ‘His companions were Colonel and Mrs. 
Wahab, who had been Dr. Wilson’s hosts long before 
at Jalna, and Captain Boswell, worthy brother of an 
evangelical chaplain in, Calcutta, well known in those 
days. - 


“There are not fewer than seven great courts or squares 
each surmounted by a high and massive wall one within the 
other, with a considerable space between. Hach great square 
has its own gigantic ‘granite entrances, surmounted. by vast 
columns, or towers in the) middle of each wall of the square. 
The towers are covered all over with the usual mythologic 
sculptures. Hach of these open courts is surrounded by 
minor shrines, small mandapums or Brahmanical_ receptacles. 
Through six of them we were allowed to pass, but the seventh 
is like ‘the holy of holies,’ impassable by any but the sacred 
Brahmans, who revel within without fear of interruption from 
unholy gaze or unholy tread. Close to the seventh court’ is 
the great mandapum for pilgrim worshippers, a covered roof 
sustained by a thousand pillars wider apart and much loftier, 
than those of Conjeveram.  'I'o the roof of this we were taken, 
whence we surveyed the whole, our attention being specially 
directed to the gilded dome over the shrine of the principal 
idol. On descending it was getting dark, so we were preceded 
by torch-bearers. We then entered a spacious hall, in the 





* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. By James Fergus. 
son, D.C.L., etc., 1876 (Murray). 
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centre of which were several large lamps, and, around them 
a few chairs. Then were brought out a large number of 
boxes with massive locks, and placed in a row before us. 
These contained a portion of the jewels and ornaments of the 
god of the shrine. One box was opened. after another. 
Certainly the profusion of gold and jewels, wrought up into 
varied ornaments, was astonishing. There were many large 
vessels of solid gold, from one to several stones weight. The 
golden ornaments were bestud with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
pearls, etc. Such a spectacle I never saw. Conjeveram was 
nothing to, it. I had always looked on the accounts of such 
things.as hyperbolic exaggerations before., And as to silver 
vessels and ornaments, they were countless. But the most 
surprising part.of the exhibition was, the great golden idol or 
swamy.. It was not a solid, figure, but, hollow; and so con- 
structed as to be set up and taken down in parts again, like 
the steel armour which completely clad the knights of the 
middle ages. The whole was of massive gold. | There must. be 
a huge wooden framework, of the shape and proportions of a 
man, around which these golden pieces are fixed so as to 
appear one solid piece, of gold. \ ‘The’ immense size of the 
figure may be inferred from this:, when the feet and the hands, 
etc., were shown us in parts, I took the hand from the wrist to 
the extremity of the fingers, and having applied my arm to 
it, found it extended from my elbow. rather. beyond the top 
of my middle finger; the feet and every other part in pro- 
portion. . The figure, therefore, joined and compacted into 
one, must, form a huge statue of at least fifteen feet.in height, 
all apparently of solid gold.. The joinings will be per- 
fectly concealed. by the ornaments by which it is overlaid 
—ornaments for. the. feet, anklets, and such lke ; orraments 
for. the arms, thighs, waist, neck, head, etc. In fact the 
sight, of it, when erected, and covered with its ornaments, 
must be probably the most. amazing spectacle of the sort now 
in the world. The platform on which it is carried, with its 
long projecting arms resting on the shoulders of those who 
carry it, is also overlaid with massive gold, the central part 
being brass for durability and strength. They also showed us, 
spread out at length, the covering gown of the deity nicely 
fitted to suit him. It was a fabric the tissue of which was 
like golden thread, inlaid most curiously with a countless pro- 
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fusion of pearls. No doubt the whole taken together must 
have been almost fabulously costly. ’ They were the gifts of 
kings, princes, and nobles; when Hindooism was in its prime ; 
and must convey an awful idea of ‘the hold which it took of a 
people naturally so’ avaricious, ere they- would be so lavish 
of their substance. Whoever desires’ to know what a potent 
—yea, all but omnipotent—hold Hindooism must once’ have 
taken of this people, has only to pay a visit to the great 
temple of Seringham! It is worth a thousand fruitless argu- 
ments and declamations. . 
“We asked what was supposed to ‘be the value of all these 
golden materials with the countless jewels ?' They replied, at 
least fifty lakhs of rupees, or half a million sterling !~ And 
what might bave been the cost of erecting the whole temple? 
At least ten crores of rupees, was the prompt'reply, or a million 
sterling. And, very probably, this is no oriental exaggeration. 
Look at the cost of St. Paul’s, London, or thé Taj Mahal, near 
Agra, each said: ‘to have’ been a million ‘sterling: If so, I 
cannot regard it as incredible that the awful and indescribably 
vast fabric of the Seringham pagoda cost less ! [OTR 
«To witness the riches of this earth, which is the Lord’s, so 
alienated from Him and devoted to a rival deity that holds 
millions in thraldom; was sad enough. | But ‘what shall: I. say 
as to what followed? Verily these shrines are’ the receptacles 
of the god of this world and his army of lusts! | A’ ring of 
ropes was placed around us, and the lights and boxes of gods 
and their ornaments, to keep off the immense crowd: which 
gathered to witness the spectacle! Then the guardians of the 
temple came to me, and asked if I wished to see a nich (a 
dance of the prostitutes of the temple). In the most emphatic 
way, and in a tone indicative of real displeasure, I said, “ No, 
no; I wish nothing of the sort. It would give me real pain, 
and not pleasure. Do not, therefore, for a moment think of it.’ 
{he guardians or trustees of the temple «spoke a little broken 
English, and so I spoke simply'that they might understand 
me. Still, whilst the ornaments were being exhibited, I heard 
the tinkling of bells, and the preparatory notes of instruments 
of music. ~ ‘hen, sideways, I saw a procession of the temple 
girls, gaily and gaudily arrayed, march with the bearers 
of all manner of musical instruments. 1 took no notice of 
it but felt pained and wounded to the quick. | I said no- 
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thing to my companion. “But as they were about to open new 
boxes of ornaments I abruptly rose, and said I had seen enough 
as specimens of the whole, thanked the trustees for their 
courtesy, and begged to bid them * good-bye ;’ on ‘which one 
of them cried out in broken English,- ‘Oh sir, oh sir, your 
honour not stop to see the fun !? meaning the intended dance. 
‘No, no,’ said I; moving hastily on; ‘ [have seen enough— 
more than enough—may the Lord forgive me if my curiosity 
(or rather desire to know what heathenism really is) has led 
me beyond the threshold of forbidden ground.’ So saying, 
and rushing precipitately onward, the rope ring’ was raised to 
let me pass on with my friend.’ The crowd hurled themselves 
pell-mell inwardly, and so‘ the fun’ for that time was at an end. 

With joy Lagain got out, and’began to breathe the fresh air — 

of heaven, thankful to have escaped the sad contagion. © But 
doubtless, the matter of course way in wich they expected 
that the crowning gratification, on our part, would be to see 
the dance, must serve as an index to their ideas of? our 
countrymen generally, judging from past experience. Oh, 
for the dawn of a brighter day! Surely the first rays of 
early twilight have emerged from the midnight darkness ! 
- © Captain Boswell tells me that when he joined his present 
regiment he found two funds established, to which each 
officer was expected in-honour to subscribe: one was) for 
the improvement of the native soldiery in personal appearance, 
etc. ; the other was, with the view of granting donations of 
about a hundred rupees to the sepoys, to enable them to 
cclebrate with more éclat their own heathen festivals, that is, 
in adding to the grandeur of processions, lighting up the 
temples, etc. Captain Boswell demurred to the latter ; but said 
he would, in lieu, give double to the former. - His command- 
ing officer was angry, and declared he would report him to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and meanwhile. kept, him, back, depriv- 
ing him of certain command, etc. Such a fund, it appears, 
was formerly in every regiment. The very sepoys at last felt 
it was inconsistent, and respected more those who ‘refused 
than those who gave. 

«The trustées of the temple walked out with us to the outer 
gate; they asked’ who I was and whence? I told them. 
‘Uhey seemed gratified, and we parted. Formerly the Govern- 
ment: managed the temple funds and affairs generally through 
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its officers, especially the Collector. .But now, the whole 
management is vested in trustees, nominated by the Brahmans 
of the temple, subject to veto of Collector. The pagoda lands 
of Seringham yield annually about Rs. 40,000 (£4,000) ; offer- 
ings besides in plenty. 

‘‘ At the outer gate of the outer court, which is about four 
miles square, some of the stones are twenty ‘or thirty feet in 
length, and five feet broad. Hence the Hindoos say it was 
the work of the gods! Certainly it is far beyond their present 
mechanical skill and power. The great columns here (as at 
Conjeveram) which support the roof of the one thousand pillar 
mandapum within, are made out.of one stone; and the style of 
ornament seems the same‘ everywhere, the chief difference 
being in the size... From the pillars, projecting in bold relief, 
are many mythologic figures—of men or demi-gods or gods 
on horseback, comgiem ding with elephants, tigers, bears, and 
other ferocious creatures. These are often very large, and cut 
out of the same block as the pillar to which they are attached. 
A work of vast labour, skill, and expense !?? 


As at Tranquebar Dr. Duff had fondly lingered over 
the traces of the earliest Protestant missionary to In- 
dia, Ziegenbalg, he sought out in Tanjore everywhere 
traces of the still greater, Schwartz. At Combaconum 
he especially noted how Schwartz had devised an educa- 
tional policy not unlike his own, and how his schools, 
supported by the British Government and by the 
Raja, were stopped only by the wars with Tippoo. At 
Tanjore Dr. Duff. was, as everywhere, received with 
much kindness by Mr. and Mrs. Guest, of the Propaga- 
tion Society, which in 1829 had taken over Schwartz’s 
mission as commenced by the Christian Knowledge 
Society in 1756. 


“The present hall of the house, which otherwise has been 
enlarged by the addition of wings, verandahs, etc., is the 
identical one in which Schwartz died. It was the hall of his 
ordinary dwelling and is still used as such: At 7 a.m. the church 
bell tolled; I was really delighted with the sound. I -went-out 
to the church; it was the bell summoning the pupils in the 
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boarding schools, male and female, to prayer. Besides the 
children a few adult Christians from the neighbourhood at- 
tended. A native catechist read the prayers, and the clerk 
sung several hymns, the boys and girls joining. The desk 
was the one in which Schwartz was wont to officiate; for this 
was his church for the out-population in the vicinity of Tanjore. 
After the service was ended [ mounted Schwartz’s pulpit. 
Coming down, near the altar, I observed many monumental 
flag-stones on the floor. Reading the inscriptions, I saw that 
they were the tombstones of some of the missionaries and mem- 
bers of their families. But the one that attracted and absorbed 
my attention was the plain stone beneath which the mortal re- 
mains of Schwartz now lie till the’ dawn of the resurrection morn. 
With a pencil I took down the simple inscription, which Mr. 
Guest assured me was the unaided composition of Schwartz’s 
royal ward and pupil, the Maharaja of Tanjqre! Ibis precisely 
as follows, with respect to the division of the lines and words :— 


. “Sacred to the memory, of 

The Revd. Christian Fredk. 

Swartz Missionary to 

The Honbe. Society for 

Promoting Christn. know- 

ledge in London, who 

Departed this life on 

The 13th of February 1798 

Aged 71 years and 4 months. 
Firm was thou, humble and wise, 
Honest, pure, free from disguise ; 
Father of orphans, the widow’s support, 
Comfort in sorrow of every sort; 
To the benighted, dispenser of light, 
Doing, and pointing to, that which is right: 
Blessing to princes, to people, to me, 
May I, my Father, be worthy of thee, 
Wisheth and prayeth thy SaRazours. 


“These lines are, indeed, as a composition of the order of 
doggerel. But, considering who the author was—a heathen 
prince—do they not contain a wonderful testimony to a 
Christian missionary? And, notwithstanding the doggerel, 
does there not break throughout them a simple, touching, warm- 
hearted pathos, which moves and stirs up the feelings, and 
which, as in a mirror, portrays or reflects the kindliness, 
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the gratitude and the amiable onaffested supplicity of their 
author ? 

“ Besides, the mission rapaiacs wae ‘the fort, it is well- 
known that Schwartz; through his paramount influence with the 
Raja, was enabled to erect. a church within the, fort, . Nor. is 
this all» Beside the large fort which contains the tower, there 
is.a small fort or citadel, atthe western extremity of the large 
one, somewhat more elevated than the: latter, and separated 
from. it by a high wall, at’ the summit of a slight, ascent... It 
must have been the. citadel.. Besides being more strongly 
fortified, as the citadel, it was .the sacred ground. or enclosure 
on which the most famous pagoda in the province of. Tanjore 
was reared. Near it too is the most sacred tank in the pro- 
vince—a, tank from which water is, conveyed; to most of the 
other pagodas. in the surrounding country ; a tank of whose 
water alone the: Raja, Brahmans and other respectable people 
will drink ;.a tank which has different;flights, of steps descend- 
ing into it, separated from each other by low walls, along which 
the women of different castes may pass in drawing water; that 
is, a flight of steps for Brahman women, another flight for 
Soodras, etc. Within this small fort, also, none but Brahmans 
are allowed to reside as the guardians of the pagoda and its 
accompaniments. Yet, within this comparatively small and 
most sacred place, Schwartz had influence to secure the erection 
of atolerably spacious Christian church, and near it a house for 
the minister to reside in whenever he pleased ; and the property 
of the church, house, ‘and grounds has’ been’secured in such a 
way that neither, Raja nor Brahmans, under the existing order 
of things, can possibly touch it! Towards. evening I went 
to see this singular monument of the triumph of Protestant 
influence and ascendancy at a heathen court, the most remark- 
able visible monument of the sort, perhaps, in the whole realm 
of Gentilism. Having reached it, and looked into Schwartz’s 
dwelling rooms, humble and unostentatious, close by, I en- 
tered: with something like an indefinable awe, over my spirit: 

“The church, is a neat edifice, nothing very imposing, and 
containing nothing very superfluous. At one end (the eastern) 
are the pulpit, desk, altar, etc., with benches for Europeans or 
East Indians to sit on if present, The greater half is simply 
matted, so that the native Tamulian, Christians may sit down 
there (tailor-like) in their own way. 
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' © At the west end is the marble monument, the product of 
a London, genius ‘erected at the expense of the:Maharaja of 
Tanjore, the ‘wisheth and prayeth thy Sarabojee’ of the pre- 
vious epitaph. » It isysimple, touching, affecting. It has been 
pronounced a failure, a disappointment; I know not why: 
Men of the world, men of carnality, men of mere ostentation 
and show in the fine arts, that is, men guided ‘and lorded 
over by the senses, may discern nothing very remarkable, very 
striking, very imposing, very overpowering there. But the 
Christian, the Protestant Christian, cannot help. beimg over- 
powered. . The spectacle is, indeed, extraordinary. I confess it 
overpowered me. , The monument is fixed in the wall ; in front 
of it there is a railing; Lapproached it; instinctively leant my 
elbow on it, gazed at the monument as if I were in a trance. 
I had no consciousness as to what had become of my compan- 
ions ; 1 wasliterally absorbed. Iam not given to sentimentalism, 
yetI wasabsorbed. There was a spell-like power in that simple 
monument. I stood before it. I forgot time and space. I knew 
not where Iwas, for consciousness was gone. Call it dream, or 
vision, or trance, or absorption, I care not. It was human na- 
ture, human feeling, human sympathy. Before me, in solid, well 
grained marble, in bold but not obtrusive or glaring relief, was 
the couch of the dying saint; on it stretched lay the pale, bald, 
worn-out yeteran apostolic man, whose assistance and mediation 
heathens; Hindoo and Muhammadan, as well as Christian 
governing powers, eagerly coveted, in the last. gasp of expiring 
nature. Behind him, at his head, stood the affectionate, tender, 
sympathising, loving fellow-labourer, Guericke, who ever looked 
up to him as a father, and who, in the Jast communication from 
his pen, thus wrote of Schwartz: . 

_ “Mr. Schwartz said nothing relative to his speedy decease 
until Wednesday ;. but appeared to entertain a wish and 
expectation to recover. When I spoke to him on the sub- 
ject, and, expressed a hope that God might yet restore him 
to health, he said; ‘But I should not be able. to preach, on 
account of my breath.’ I replied, ‘If you,only sit here as 
you do at present, and aid us with your counsel, all things 
would go on quite differently from what they would. if 
you were to leave us, etc. But on Wednesday, he said, as 
soon as I entered, ‘I think the Lord will at last take me to 
Himself.’ Ispoke to hima great deal on the subject, but he 
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remained silent, settled some pecuniary matter with me, and 
gave me some money for Palamcottah. All this troubled me 
much. I prayed and wept; could get no sleep for sevéral nights, 
and lost my appetite and strength, for various thoughts how 
things would go on after his departure made me‘very restless, 
I wrote an account of his state to Mr. Macleod, and expressed 
a wish that'he would consult physicians as to the best method 
of treatment. Mr. Macleod wrote immediately to General 
Floyd at Trichinopoly, to send a skilful physician to us on 
Friday, when the latter hada consultation with the Vallam and 
Tanjore physicians. They prescribed a medicine which had the 
effect of stopping the vomiting. Our joy was great, and on 
Saturday night I got a little sleep. At three in the morning I 
was waked up and informed that Mr. Schwartz wished to take 
the Holy Supper. I found him very weak, and spoke to him 
with much emotion. His’ great humility, his love to Christ, 
and his desire after grace, excited my astonishment. Prior to 
his communicating he prayed fervently, and for some length of 
time, in German, and acknowledged and bewailed himself as a 
sinner, who had nothing to bring before the justice of God 
but the sufficient merits of Christ. The humility, self-renun- 
“ciation, poverty of spirit, the trust and thirst after grace and 
righteousness, which his prayer evinced, were witnessed by us 
all. He concluded with a petition for the whole human race, 
saying, ‘They are all Thy redeemed, Thou hast shed Thy blood 
for them; have pity upon them.’ Last of all, he prayed for 
the Christians especially, mentioned the Mission with sighs; 
and commended it to the compassion of Jesus. He received 
the Holy Supper (Mr. Kahlhoff and I taking it with him) 
with great emotion and joy, and was afterwards full of praiso 
and thanksgiving. Finding ‘himself weak he then lay down 
again, but soon raised himself, and occasionally spoke some- 
what confusedly. During the night he evinced some occasional 
wandering of mind; but soon recollected himself when spoken 
to, and even mentioned that his head was affected. Contrary 
to our expectation he slept from two o’clock till ten, when the 
physician awoke him. We found him very feeble, but still 
sensible. He said to the physician, ‘My whole meditation is 
the death of Jesus, and that I may be like Him,’ and then 
added, ‘the whole world is a mask; I wish to be where all is 
real.’ He likewise spoke to me to the same effect. Attwelve 
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he laid himself down again, and so he continues, He can speak 
but little, but what he does say is intelligent, and refers to that 
which is his element, and on which his minds is singly and solely 
employed. The physicians say there is no. danger as yet; but 
it now appears to me that our dear father will soon leave us: 
Oh, if God would graciously strengthen him and spare him to 
us yet a little while! If he depart to his rest, what shall we 
both do?? 

“Who could have been represented as standing at’ the 
head of the dying father with better effect and more appro- 
priately, than this affectionate, loving son? And there he is, 
a striking likeness, it is said, in bold relief at the head of the 
couch, looking wistfully at the pale collapsed features of the 
msbktas saint, whose ‘spirit was then departing to join the 
general assembly of the firstborn. And there is the Maha- 
raja’ Serfojee, in his. full. dress, standing by the couch, and 
holding the left hand of the dying father in his, the’ heathen 
prince emphatically acknowledging his grateful. obligations, as 
ason,to the Protestant Christian Missionary; while his ministers 
of state stand respectfully and sorrowfully and sympathisingly 
behind him, gazing, too, at that. bland countenance, which re- 
tains the stamped impress of benevolence even in.,death,. Al- 
together. it is a simple, natural, and affecting scene, and the 
group who compose it possess’ an interest to. the Christian 
mind beyond what mere words can express, 

“There is a mistake, an obvious one, in the artist’s Heh see 
The Raja holds the father’s left hand in: his own left hand, 
This is not-an oriental custom... No real oriental would do so. 
But it is a poor, petty and gossamer-like criticism that would, 
on account of this natural mistake in a British artist, condemn 
the whole, and allow it no merit, and evade and stifle all the 
sanctified impressions which it is fitted to impart. 

“It was once rumoured that ‘Serfojee ‘wanted to have 
Schwartz’s church removed from the fort and transplanted to a 
distance in the country beyond, out of view. He was: asked if 
this was true. He replied, with indignation, ‘No! So far 
from this, if the English were without a church in the fort I 
would let them have the use of my own palace!’ And true to 
the spirit of the remark, when it was reported that there were 
rents in the walls of the church, and that it threatened to fall, 
he, at his own expense and os bie own proper motion, con- 
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structed: massive buttresses to support. the walls all around, 
and they remain to this day, to testify of his sincerity and zeal 
for what concerned the honour of his father, Schwartz. 

31st May, 1849.—* Last evening, the celebrated Tanjore poet, 
with two or three of his sons, grandsons, and one unmarried 
daughter, came to Mr. Guest’s house to visit me, as well as re- 
gale me with a concert of sacred music, the hymns sung being. 
those of the poet himself. As a young man he was brought 
up by Schwartz from Palamcottah to Tanjore. About twenty 
he began decidedly to feel the inspiration of the muse. ‘He 
was twenty-two when Schwartz died, so that he distinctly re- 
members him, with many of his instructions and ways of pro- 
ceeding; though I could learn nothing very material from him 
beyond what is already known, except the following anecdote 
which I give as I received it. . 

“ ‘Schwartz lived very simply and sparingly, taking little 
else to his dinner than curry and rice. One day he was invited 
to dine, or lunch rather, with the chief British authorities. He 
did not relish this much, but complied. His young assist- 
ants and others, who were wont to partake of his: sober meals, 
thought this a good occasion for having a little feast. So 
some roast meat, a little wine, etc., were ordered for dinner, 
which was early, about two o’clock. Schwartz, returning 
earlier than was expected, and the dinner in his house: being a 
little later than usual (owing to the greater preparations), 
was back as the table was covering, to the surprise and dismay 
of his assistants. ‘Ay, ay,’ said he, ‘you’re all determined 
on a feast to-day; then let as many as possible partake of it.’ 
So, sending for the senior pupils'in the boarding school, he 
got them all seated somehow at the table. At the head of it 
he sat himself, helped his assistants to their wonted curry and 
rice, while the roast meat and wine were distributed in small 
portions among the pupils.’ 
» “ Before parting with’ the poet, I solemnly asked him whether 
in his old age he vividly realized the consolations of the gospel, 
and felt true joy in believing; and whether he leaned his whole 
soul and:expectation on the sole work and sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus? He promptly answered that he renounced all reliance - 
on sélf—on works of merit of any sort, that he trusted simply, 
absolutely to the Redeemer’s righteousness, and in so doing he 
expériencedinward comfort and joy.” > Gv 
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Ist June.— A note from Dr. Tweedie gave rather a discourags 
ing view of the finances of the Church’s missions, ‘Oh eternal 
Father, spare me, if it be Thy holy pleasure, and fit me to do 
Thy work and will, in the attempt to arouse the Church to her 
high duty and destiny, in connection with the evangelization 
of the world! ‘ae 

Ath June.— Yesterday and to-day there has been an oppres- 
sive stillness in the air, up till four or five'in the afternoon. Then 
aslight gust arose. Not’a leaf moved on any tree: It seemed 
as if all nature drooped and were ready to die—unable even to 
gasp—for want of breath. The heat intense and awfully un- 
bearable ; yet I continue well in the midst of it. What shall 
I render unto the Lord? I think I can truly say that I feel 
the Lord’s dealings far beyond what.I can express. Bless the 
Lord, oh my soul! He is a wonderful Lord—eternity alone 
can show forth His praise; and yet eternity will never end, 
nor His praise be exhausted ! ‘ 

oth June.—* When the lamented Heber visited Trichinopoly, 
early in April, 1826, he mourned over the decay of the native 
church of that city. Its members were the objects of his latest 
care, and amongst them he left his latest blessing. ‘This,’ says 
his chaplain, Mr. Robinson (afterwards Archdeacon of Madras), in 
his funeral sermon, preached in St, John’s Church, Trichinopoly, 
April 9th, 1826, ‘This was the first mission established by 
the venerable Schwartz, and his successors have for many years 
watched over its interests... But their hands are feeble, and 
the Church which is already gathered from among the heathen 
requires the aid of a nursing father to rear. and protect its in- 
fancy. We fondly hoped we had found that. protecting hand 
in our late excellent bishop. He loved, and if God had spared 
his life he would have cherished them as his own children. A 
few minutes only before he expired he spoke to me of their 
distress and helpless state, and of his plans for their revival 
and perpetual establishment. ‘Brethren, I commend, them 
now to you.” The bishop died on the 8rd April. 

Mapura, 6th June.—‘ This was the scene of the celebrated 
experiment of Robertus De Nobilibus and his associates. and 
successors. It is astonishing how little remains of the fruit 

‘of their labours. The’ tomb of Robert existed till within 
a recent period. It became to the Papists a sort of idola- 
trous shrine, where offerings and. prayers were presented. 
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Collector Blackburne was a very energetic man and. great im- 
prover. Chiefly through him were the walls of the fort and 
city of ancient Madura entirely levelled and removed, the fosse 
filled up, and the: streets widened and enlarged; so that now 
Madura is really one of the finest, cleanest, healthiest speci- 
mens of an Indian city. Well, the tomb of Robert lay on the 
line of some of these improvements. The Collector decreed 
it should be removed. Appeal was made to Government, 
which simply resolved to let the Collector act on his own res- 
potisibility; and he assumed it. The brother of Lord Clifford 
(sttbsequently drowned in’ the Cauvery) was here as a Jesuit 
father. He got his brother to move in the House of Lords 
for inquiry and arrest’ of the Collector’s designs. But it was 
quashed. The tomb’ was removed and over it a street opened. 

7th June.— Spent a day with the American missionaries. 
They asked all manner’of questions, which I endeavoured to 
_answer. In return, I asked many to-day. Having asked, if they 
once tolerated caste, what made them change their mind on the 
‘subject? they replied by stating some of its ‘discovered evils. 
“Mr. Cheny also added, ‘that there was an expression in a work on 
“India Missions,” by Dr. Duff, of Calcutta, which, more than 
anything else, had opened the eyes and influenced the con- 
duct of most: of them, and: that was, that, in the stupendous 
‘system of ‘Hindooism, the legends of the gods, etc., were’ but 
the bricks, while caste was the cement of the whole edifice. 
I feel humbled and rejoiced that, unknown to myself, this work 
should have been the impulsive cause of so great’a revolution 
in’ their method of proceeding, as that of unsparingly lopping 
off caste!” ‘Lo God alone be the praise and the glory!” ~ 


From, Madura Dr. Duff.went.on to ‘Ramnad,, and 
thence, after long delay, made a second vain attempt 
to: cross'to Jaffua, then the seat of the most famous 
missions in Ceylon. While delayed on the’ coast he 
made a careful study of the engineering efforts, as yet 
fruitless, so to deepen the Paumben Channel as to 
alloy ships to reach Madras and Calcutta without’ 
doubling Ceylon... There, too,.he read up the legends 
of the Ramayan epic, which describe the march. of 
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Ram and his monkey hosts to rescue his wife Sita from 
Ravana, and here make the Ramisseram temple and 
Adam’s Bridge the objects of popular pilgrimage. 
Again turned back, Dr. Duff carefully surveyed the 
now most prosperous Churches of Tinnevelli and 
Travancore, We.come upon these references, in the 
Journal, to the able missionaries who are now Bishops 
Sargent and Caldwell; . 


. Suvisessrpooram, June 26th.“ This day spent at this place, 
as elsewhere, examining school children, addressing catechists, 
etc. The station is a very neat one, where before was no 
village at all. The name of it means ‘the city of the gospel.’ 
The new church is large and nearly finished. It is used now 
for worship, and having in the evening visited perhaps: the 
most famous devil temple in the south of Tinnevelli district, two 
miles from our station, in a solitary awe-inspiring grove, I in 
the evening addressed the assembled congregation, chiefly on 
the subject of devils, dwelling on the Bible doctrine of the fall 
of Satan and his angels, and their absolute subjection to God, 
and the sin and folly of worshipping them. 
“©The number of temples in the grove, the strange variety 
of the figures and forms of the devils and the animals sacred 
to them, and the pottery horses on which, at night, they are 
supposed to ride, are all fitted to impress the imagination ; 
and with torches blazing, music the most loud and discord- 
ant sounding, and the cries and yells of the devil dancers 
intermingled, all fitted to inspire terror. In a paper given 
me by Mr. Sargent is a full’ account of the devil worship. 
The song of the officer Pole, whose spirit is said to haunt 
the neighbouring grove, in’ which he is believed to have 
been buried, is the most remarkable specimen I have ever met 
with, of the assimilating and appropriating character of the 
popular ‘superstition; and of the ‘pious fraud’ of the Jesuit 
author, who composed it in order, through the vulgar supersti- 
tion, to introduce the dogmas of his own Church. 
_ Mr. Sargent is a superior Tamul scholar. He has charge 
of six or seven elderly persons from twenty-five to forty years 
old, who were long catechists and are candidates for holy orders. 
Their perseverance is remarkable, At this advanced age, within 
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the last two or three years they have so far mastered Hnglish 
as to read a simple book like the Bible. But their chief 
instruction has-been in Tamul. They have got hold ‘of the 
leading points in: Paley’s, Evidences, on which I. examined 
them. . I never saw any of their uneducated stamp before able 
so to acquit themselves. The annual collection for all pur- 
poses by’ Mr. Sargent’s people, Rs. 450. They gave His. a 500 
for new church. 

Eypenxoopy, 27th June.—“ This is the most southern of the 
mission stations. Its name imports the ‘shepherd’s dwelling.’ 
Mr. Caldwell isa Scotsman brought up in Glasgow or 'Aber- 
deen. He’ first ‘came out in connection with the London 
Missionary Society, which he left several years ago, and 
allied himself to the Propagation Society. He is a thought- 
ful, reflective; contemplative man, perhaps the most so” of 
all the missionaries. . He has got the mission premises ‘and 
village into admirable order. Indeed I) have been more 
struck with his arrangements and’ success in this outward, 
physical aspect of things, than with anythine previously.seen. 
His new church is only begun, the foundations laid, and 
materials collected. Most ofthese southern churches are built 
of stone, chiefly a sandstone ‘grit. Mr. Caldwell said he was: 
most anxious first about the living stones of the: spiritual 
Church, and he was afraid of the ‘church building fever!’ He 
is said to have been once very high church. But, having 
married a daughter of old’ Mr. Mault, of Nagercoil, he has 
since softened down. Several miles to the south of this station 
the palmyra cultivation ‘ceases, the country Speus up “aoe is 
more: pastoral, and so towards: Cape Comorin.” 

~ Nacercorn, June 28th.—-'Ehe ‘temple of the serpent’ is tuiried 
in’ wood !of all ‘sorts.: Mr. Mault and Mr. Russel from the 
eastern Station (a: Scotsman) received me ‘with the utmost cor- 
diality. The church, though not imposing from architectural 
style, i is a very large one, capable of holding 2,000 people. The 
mission premises are very handsome and extensive. The girls’ 
school is a'very superior one; [examined it with pleasure, Mr. 
Mault has been there since’ 1817, and never once home!) He 
has been ‘a diligent, laborious. and successful labourer. Mrs. 
Mault introduced the working of lace, .Many who have left: 
the school. still support themselves by: making it; The ma-, 
terials come: from: -Hngland; and the work and patterns are 
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varied and beautiful. Saw them at work, to my great amaze- 
ment.” 

“The mission premises were betowed as a gift. by the Raja 
of Travancore, at the instigation of Colonel,, now General 
Munro. The seminary is supported mainly from the proceeds 
of an endowment in land, granted in the same way. Having 
introduced the name of Munro, it is impossible not'to advert 
to his successful administration of the country... When it 
had been reduced to the last extremity of anarchy and con- 
fusion the British Government assumed the administration. 
Colonel Munro was at. once president and dewan, or prime 
minister; that is, really, autocrat or dictator... He accom- 
plished wonders. He reduced what was most creditable in 
the most ancient Hindoo laws into a code, from the’ Sanskrit 
getting them interpreted into Malayalam. He divided the 
country into five zillahs, giving each a regular court of justice, 
with a court of appeal from them at Trevandrum, presided over 
by the dewan, as his representative ; and also subordinate police 
agents throughout the country, under regular supervision and 
control.: He settled also the revenue laws, and -introduced 
some degree of fixity and order and equity. _He encouraged 
improvements of every kind, especially intellectual, moral. and 
religious. As there are so many Syrians and Papists, in the 
country, he secured the appointment of a Christian judge in 
every zillah court, where the first is usually a Brahman, and 
the second always a Christian, with a, Brahman shastree or law 
expounder. Healso secured the deciding of questions in which 
Christians were involved, by Christian law, not Hindoo: . The 
spirit. of this was meant to apply to converts from Hindooism. 
But though the constitution and the laws remain the same, 
everything depends on the administration, and ‘now the prac- 
tice is often in direct opposition to the law. Colonel Munro’s 
policy was to give power and influence to the Christians, as 
an antagonistic power to the Brahmans; this led him, to seek 
the revival of the Syrian Church, according to the, scheme 
proposed by Dr. C. Buchanan. For this end he got from 
the Raja grants of land for endowments, and sums of money 
for building colleges, etc. The lands were worth more than a 
Jakh of rupees. 

“ He was very decisive in his measures. He had to do with 
desperadoes, and he put them down witha high hand. The 
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place is still pointed out, between Aleppi and Quilon, where, 
when passing by the canal by night, his boat was shot at by 
robbers who knew not who was there. He was out instantly 
with his sepoy guard in pursuit; the robbers were seized and 
hung up in trees, on the very spot, to the wholesome terror 
of all robbers. His name is still everywhere spoken of; and 
associated with the pacification, the legislation, jurisprudence, 
police, education, of Travancore. An old Syrian katanar or 
priest, hearing I was from Scotland, earnestly asked me about 
Munro Saheb; whether he was alive and well, adding, ‘ Tra- 
vancore, and especially the Syrians, never had such a friend 

“Tn order to give a fair start to the new courts, he got Mr. 
Mead, missionary of the London Society, now of Neyoor, to 
become the Christian judge of the south-east coast, near Nager- 
coil; and Mr. Norton, of the Church Missionary Society, at 
Aleppi. The design was admirable; but it is questionable 
whether even the excellence of the object could justify an 
ordained missionary in becoming a civil judge. The plan did 
not succeed. The home society naturally disapproved of the 
measure; and Mr. Norton in particular was often heard to 
complain that, in spite of all vigilance and checks, bribes were 
constantly taken by subordinates, so that his name became 
associated with bribery and corruption, no very likely recom- 
mendation to his functions as a missionary. In the zillah 
where Mr. Mead was judge three or four thousand of the 
natives came forward to embrace Christianity. They were re- 
ceived on profession, as catechumens to be instructed. But, 
after Mr. Mead relinquished his judicial office, almost all of 
these quickly and unblushingly apostatized from their profes- 
sion of Christianity, and re-embraced heathenism! This is a 
pregnant fact |” 


After a curious account of the Brahmanical princi- 
pality of Travancore, the old Syrian Church and the 
Jews of Cochin, Dr. Duff describes his third but long 
protracted effort to reach Ceylon, which he at last 
accomplished by native schooner from Tuticorin to 
Colombo. There the Rev. Dr. Macvicar, the chaplain, 
found him in the vestry in an exhausted state. He 
was able to study the missions and the administration 
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only in the southwest corner of the island. At a time 
before that crown colony had begun to prosper he 
wrote, “One collector and one judge at Palamcottah 
appear to govern Tinnevelli, which has nearly as 
many people in it as Ceylon, much more quietly, 
peaceably and effectively.” What delighted him most 
was the circulation in manuscript of an anonymous 
appeal to all the faithful in Christ: Jesus throughout 
the world, to devote the first Sabbath of 1850 to united 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit for the 
diffusion of the gospel. He ascertained that the 
author was Mr. Murdoch, head-master of the Kandy 
Normal Schocl. He published the appeal on his re- 
turn to Calcutta with the remark, ‘No earnest mis- 
sionary can peruse it without responding to the noble 
and magnanimous spirit of Moses, when told of Hldad 
and Medad prophesying in the camp :—‘ Enviest thou 
for my sake? Would God that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets, and that the Lord would put His 
Spirit upon them.’.”’ 

Hardly had Dr. Duff returned to Calcutta in August, 
the worst part of the Bengal rainy season, when. he 
made his preparations for the completion of his mis- 
sionary survey of India. Early in October, when the 
first breath of the delightful cold weather of Northern 
India began to be felt, he took steamer up the Ganges, 
relieving the tedium of a voyage against its mighty 
current by clearing off the arrears of his correspon- 
dence. Many an epistle of touching affection and 
fatherly counsel did he send to the native converts and 
Hindoo students, and especially to the young Bengalee 
missionaries. At Benares he could contrast the Brah- . 
manism of the Ganges with that of the Coleroon and 
the Cavery countries. At Agra and Futtehpore Sikri 
he saw the glories of Akbar and Shah Jahan. The 
latter place he thus described in a lady’s album on his 
return to Scotland : 2g 
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« About twenty-four miles ‘to the west of Agra is a narrow 
ridge of sandstone: hills, about three miles in length, called 
Futtehpore Sikri. .There, dwelt an aged Muhammadan saint, 
who was consulted by- the celebrated Moghul Emperor. “Akbar, 
about an heir to his throne. . Having. reason to be. satis- 
fied with the result of the consultation, the Emperor, in 
order to secure the continual counsel and intercession of so 
holy a man, took up his abode at Sikri, covering the lull with 
superb buildings of red sandstone for himself, -his family, his 
courtiers and obi offices. The whole hillis now one enormous 
mass of ruins and rubbish, with the exception ‘of the mosque 
and tomb of the old hermit. The mosque is one of the largest 
and most imposing in the world. | Its chief gateway, one 
hundred and twenty feet in height and the same in breadth, 
facing the south, on the brow of the hill, is truly, magnificent. 
Inside this gateway, onthe right of the entrance, is engraved 
on stone in large characters, ile stand out boldly in bas- 
relief, a remarkable sentence in Arabic. - Literally translated it 
is as follows, ‘Jesus, on whom be peace, has said, The world 
is merely ‘a bridge; you are to pass over it and not to build 
your dwellings upon it.’? There is no such sentence authentic- 
ally rpeonied: of Jesus; but it does embody the spirit of some 
of His teachings. _As an Arabic tradition it is singular and 
striking. True in itself, the spectacle of ruins by which it was 
surrounded seemed to * the most emphatic commentary on 
its truth. It was with peculiar emotions that I gazed at 
this curious inscription, and then at the ruined edifices which 
once were imperial palaces. and courtly establishments. re- 
plenished with all the grandeur and glory of the greatest and 
wisest of Asiatic sovereigns. Poor Akbar! with all his magni- 
ficence he built his dwellings on the bridge ; and now they are 
all gone! Let us take a lesson from the inscription and com- 
mentary of Futtehpore Sikri! Let us lay up. our treasures 
in heaven; and through faith in the Divine Redeemer look 
forward to the mansions of everlasting. light and glory 

there!” 


Zigzagging up the Ganges and Fis fala yes and 
visiting all the mission stations as well as historical 
and architectural sites, Dr. Duff réached the then little 
frequented sanitarium of Simla, in the dee range 
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of the Himalaya. But he would not rest until he had 
penetrated five marches farther, to Kotghur, near the 
Upper Sutlej. That was then the most extreme station 
of the Church Missionary Society, although the Mo- 
ravian brethren have since distanced it, by planting 
themselves in snow-encompassed Lahoul, near forbid- 
den Thibet. The Simla commissioner ordered such 
arrangements of horses and_ bearers, that Dr. Duff 
made the journey to and from Kotghur in half the 
usual time. Not even Mr, Prochnow’s mission seems to 
have interested him so much as the following incident, 
which he often afterwards applied. When on a narrow 
bridle path cut out on the face of a precipitous ridge, he 
observed a native shepherd. with his flock following. 
him as usual. The man frequently stopped and looked 
back. If he saw a sheep creeping up too far on the one 
hand, or coming too near the edge of the dangerous 
precipice on the other, he would go back and apply 
his crook to one of the hind legs and. gently pull it 
back, till it joimed the rest. Though a Grampian 
Highlander, Dr. Duff saw for the first time the real 
use of the crook or shepherd’s staff in directing sheep 
in the right way. Going up to the shepherd, he 
noticed that he had a long rod which was as tall as 
himself, and around the lower half a thick band of 
iron was twisted. The region was infested with 
wolves, hyenas, and other dangerous animals, which 
in the night-time were apt to prowl about. the place 
where the sheep lay. Then the man would go with this 
long rod, and would strike the animal such a blow as 
to make it at least turn away. This brought to the 
traveller’s remembrance the expression of David, the 
shepherd, in the twenty-third Psalm, “Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me”’—the staff clearly meaning 
God’s watchful, guiding and directing providence, and 
the rod His omnipotence in defending His own’ from 
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foes, whether without or within. The incident showed 
that the expression is no tautology, as many of the 
commentators make it out to be. 

Before the close of 1849 Dr. Duff reached Lahore, 
by Jellundhur and Umritsur. Lord Dalhousie had be- 
come Governor-General before he was forty, and was 
then entering the Punjab. Sir Henry Lawrence had 
returned from his shortened furlough and was at the 
head of the new administration, with his brother John 
and Sir Robert Montgomery (after Mr. Mansell) as his 
colleagues. The second Sikh war had been fought, 
and the most triumphant success of British adminis- 
tration in the East was just beginning. Dr. Duff 
‘became Sir Henry’s guest in Government House, of 
course, and many were the conversations they had on 
affairs public and private, missionary and philanthro- 
pic. On the last day of the year Dr. Duff thus wrote: 

“ Yesterday I had the privilege of preaching the 
everlasting gospel to an assembly of upwards of two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, civil and military, in 
the great hall of the Government House, now worthily 
occupied by Sir Henry Lawrence, whose guest I 
have been since my arrival. And, as indicative 
of the radicalness’ of the change that is come 
over the firmament of former power and glory in 
this city, I may state that I had the option of 
holding public worship either in the Government 
House, formerly the residence (though now greatly 
enlarged) of the redoubted Runjeet Singh’s French 
generals, or in the great audience or Durbar Hall 
of the Muhammadan Emperors and Sikh Maharajas. 
What achange! The tidings of the great salvation 
sounding in these halls—once the abodes of the lords- 
paramount of the most antichristian systems and 
monarchies! Surely, the Creator hath gone up before 
us, though in the rough and giant form of blood- 
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stained war. God in mercy grant that in these re- 
_ gions, so repeatedly drenched with human blood, men 
may soon learn to ‘beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks;’ and 
thus cultivate the arts of peace, and make progress in 
the lessons and practice of heavenly piety ! 

“* Many of our friends in these quarters have heat 
very anxious that we should extend a branch of our 
mission to’ Lahore. And, if we did. so, I doubt not 
that very considerable local support would be obtained. 
But it appears that the missionaries of the American 
Presbyterian Church, who have for years occupied 
many important stations in Northern India, had long 
contemplated the establishment of a mission at Lahore. 
For the promotion of this object two of their number 
reached this place some time ago; and already have 
some practical steps been taken in connection with 
their long- projected design. Such being the fact, let 
us rejoice that brethren, like-minded with ourselves 
not only in articles of faith but of discipline and 
government, have so seasonably and so vigorously 
entered on a field so vast and so promising. With 
thirty-five millions of unconverted heathen in the single 
province of Bengal, we can have little real temptation 
to rush into regions so remote, and so much less 
densely peopled. But let us, if possible, speedily 
spread out from our various centres until we pervade 
the whole land.” 

There was another famous man in Lahore, then a 
young Scottish captain who had done such deeds in 
Afghanistan that Lord Dalhousie was consulting him 
about the new frontier finally fixed at ml Le als and 
was sending him to be Brigadier in the Nizam’s country. 
Colin Mackenzie had raised the 4th Sikhs, and he was 
then bidding his sepoy children farewell. He and Duff 
were Beviher Highlanders, were brethren in Christ. 
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In her vivid journal Mrs. Colin Mackenzie has de- 
scribed the farewell parade, how Dr. Duff followed the 
gallant but. sorely affected commandant, as he passed 
along every rank of the men drawn up in open:column 
of companies, and witnessed a devotion on both sides 
such as has given India to Great Britain, and given it 
for Christ! Then to holy communion in the American 
chapel, just before he took boat down the Sutlej and 
Indus, clothed in the large “ postheen” or sheepskin 
presented to him by General Mackenzie. 

Dr. Duff was amazed at the progress made, even at 
that early time, in the pacification and civilization of 
the Punjab, which forms the triumph of Dalhousie* and 
John and Henry Lawrence. In a letter full of detail 





* The fact that the Marquis of Dalhousie’s Diary and papers are 
shut up from publication till 1910, adds interest to this specimen of 
his letters to the officers who served him: “ (Private), GovERNMENT 
Hovss, 13th Sept., 1852. My pear Macxkenziz,—I have to thank 
you. for two letters, one enclosing a memo. regarding Sir W. 
Macnaghten, the other on the Contingent. I am sorry you should 
have had any doubt regarding the propriety of addressing me on 
that subject. I have been long painfully conscious of the difficulties 
with which you have had to contend in common with the whole 
body. The peculiarity of our position at the Court of the Nizam, 
and the existence of this war, have lately combined to retard a 
remedy, but I hope to apply it before long. This expression of 
mine will, 1 am confident, not pass beyond yourself. As for taking 
the country, I fervently hope it will not be taken in my time, at’ 
least. It does not depend on me, as you seem to assume. _.'l'reaties 
can’t be torn up like old newspapers, you know. The testimony to 
your wife’s work must be doubly gratifying to you from its obvious 
impartiality, since Lord Ashley does not seem even to have known 
that it was her work. I hope she is better.. Your Singhs are 
behaving beautifully—coming down wading rivers up to their necks, 
and carrying plump Captain Bean in his palkee through on their 
heads besides, all readiness and good humour—and I hear with 
100 supernumeraries. They shall certainly go to the front. Yours 
always sincerely, DaLHousig.” 

“P.S—TI have omitted the acknowledgment of your handsome 
offer to serve with the corps brigaded. The arrangement you sup- 
posed has not been made however, and the 4th form part of an 
ordinary Brigade. D.” 
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and description, written for the instruction of his 
younger son, he remarks that he now felt no hesita- 
tion in sailing down the Indus in a country boat, alone 
and unarmed—* save by prayer ’’—where, a short time 
before, lawless robber: tribes infested the banks and 
life was in peril. When at the point nearest: to Mool-- 
tan, yet sixty-two miles from the famous fort, he was 
hailed at noon by the driver of a riding camel, sent by 
friends to enable him to visit the city. In twelve 
hours he reached them, but at what a sacrifice those 
know best who have ridden a camel even for one. 
As he returned across country by. Bhawulpore, he 
would have been gladdened could he have foreseen 
that one of his own converts: would be appointed 
Director of Public Instruction in that long mis- 
governed Muhammadan principality, on the succession 
of a minor. Schools and railways, missionaries and 
British officers, civil and military, have since done for 
the Punjab and Sindh, more than any other province, 
under imperial ‘Rome or Christian England has ever 
witnessed in the same .brief period. And yet pay a 
beginning has been made. 

Tt was thus that the Bengal met thé Bombay mis- 
sionary, Dr. Wilson *. havingls come as far as Sehwan 
on the first missionary tour through Sindh. 


«< Typos River, February Ath, 1850. 


Need I say with what intense fecling of delight 
we hailed each other, face to face, on the banks of that 
celebrated stream, and in a spot so isolated and remote 
from the realms of modern civilization—a spot never 
before trodden by the feet of two heralds of the Cross, 
but conspicuously displaying, among the edifices that 


* The Life of John Wilson, D.D.,F.R.S. (Murray), page 248, 
second cdition. 
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crown the rocky heights of Sehwan, the symbols of 
the Crescent; and: as visibly exhibiting,.in the scat- 
tered ruins and desolation all around, the impress of 
rapacious and shortsighted tyranny? Joyous was our 
meeting, and sweet and refreshing has been our inter- 
-course since. How have our souls been led to. praise 
and magnify the name of our God, for His marvellous 
and ineffable mercies! It is. now ten years since we 
last parted in the neighbourhood of Bombay; and 
what centuries of events have been crowded into these 
ten years—alike in Europe and Asia, alike in Church 
and.in State! And nowhere, assuredly, have the ex- 
ternal changes been greater than in the regions which 
we are now traversing. A few minutes ago we passed 
Meanee, a name which instantly recalled the strange 
series of events that terminated in the final overthrow 
of the Mussulman dynasties of Sindh, and added ‘this 
once flourishing, but now greatly desolated realm to 
the vast Indian dominion of a Christian state. What 
a revolution already, with reference to the social and 
political relations of the people, and security of person 
and property! Lawless violence and anarchy, abusive 
rudeness and barbarism, have already been exchanged 
for peacefulness and established order, outward civility 
and respect.” | 

At Bombay Dr. Duff roused the native city by an 
address on the necessity of the Christian element in 
education, even when conducted by the Government, 
which produced a long newspaper war but with’ the 
best results. ‘The end of April is the time when there 
is a rush of home-going Anglo-Indians eager to escape 
the worst of the hot season. Dr. Duff could secure 
only ‘‘a den in the second lower deck,” and had a fall 
on board. But the end of May saw him once more in 
Edinburgh, eager to begin his new crusade. 


CHAPTER XX. 
1850-1853. 


DR. DUFF ORGANIZING AGAIN, 


Foreign Mission Finance.—Retrenchment or Advance ?—“ Living 
Machinery.”—Dr. Duff tells how he prepared his Speeches.— 
General Assembly of 1850.—His Five Orations.—His Appeal for 
Men for India.—Rajahgopal.—Mr. Justice Hawkins.—Three and 

. a Half Years of Organizing Toil:—His Success.—The Education 
Question in India.—With Dr. M’Neile.—Sermon to Twenty Thou- 
sand Welsh.—The Poor Helping him.—Tender Reminiscences.— 
Spiritual Breathings.—Great Meetings.—Highland Emigrants 
from Skye.—Suffering and Triumphing.—Stranraer and the New 
Hebrides Mission.—Loudoun and the Marchioness of Hastings.— 
Persecuted by Self-seekers.—New Missionaries—Summons to 
the Young Men of London, 


Dr. Dorr found that he had returned to Scotland not 
a day too soon. There was urgently wanted for the 
Foreign Missions of the Free Church a financier in the 
best sense, one who could create a revenue self-sustain- 
ing and self-developing, as well as control expenditure 
so as to make it produce the best possible results. The 
financial management of religious and philanthropic 
organizations has been too often marked by the ignor- 
ance of mere enthusiasm on the one side, or the selfish- 
ness of dead corporations on the other. The men who 
have made the missionary enterprise of the Hnglish- 
speaking races one of the most remarkable features of 
the century’s progress since the French Revolution, 
have not always allowed economic law to guide them 
in their pursuit of that which is the loftiest of all ideals 
just because the Spirit of Christ has made it the surest 
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of realities. It is a lesson to all philanthropic agencies, 
that he who was the most spiritual of men and most 
fervid of missionaries, with a Celtic intensity of fervour, 
was at the same time most practical as an economist 
and far-sighted as an administrator. He had shown 
this in the establishment of his first, school and college 
in Calcutta; he had proved it in his first home cam- 
paign of 1835-39, to which Dr. Chalmers had pub- 
licly acknowledged his indebtedness. Of both, all the 
material fruit, in subscriptions, legacies, buildings and 
capital endowments had. been at once surrendered to 
the Established’ Church, when the civil authority 
decided in 1842—as it vainly reversed the decision in 
1874—that the ‘ residuaries’ legally formed the Church 
of Scotland. In Calcutta and Bengal he, his colleagues 
and his converts every one, re-created the college 
and made the new yet old Mission more prosperous 

than ever, with the sympathy and assistance of all the 
_ Evangelical churches. It was now necessary that he 
should repeat, in Scotland, the organizing toil of his 
previous campaign, if the Foreign Missions of the Free 
Church were to be worthy of its history and of the 
professions of its duty to the one Head of the Church 
Catholic. 

Not that the Free Church had been illiberal, even to 
the missions abroad, in the first seven years of its opera- 
tions. On the contrary, while contributing to Church 
History a new fact since the Acts of the Apostles, in 
what then appeared to all Christendom the marvellous 
contributions of'a million of comparatively poor people, 
it had added to the original twenty Indian and Jewish 
missionaries with which it started; new fields in South 
Africa, in Central India, in rural Bengal and in Bom- 
bay. But while Chalmers, Guthrie and Dr. R. Macdonald 
created sustentation, manse and school funds, there 
was no one to put the foreign mission subscriptions 
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on an organized and self-acting system. When 
Dr. Duff was summoned home, after the death of Chal- 
mers, the first annual deficit was met by “a week of 
collecting” in July, 1847, which yielded £5,500. Next 
-year the ladies of the Church filled the gap between a 
growing expenditure anda’ stationary revenue. | In 
1849 the normal expenditure of ten thousand pounds, 
exclusive of much more met by friends in India, was 
raised, but. on no certain plan which .brought. the 
people into the close harmony of knowledge, prayer 
and faith, with the missions. .The missionaries them- 
selves offered to. take less than the merely subsistence 
allowance made to them, until the Church should have 
done its home work, rather than permit withdrawal from 
any station. The Cape Town mission ‘was, indeed, 
given up, but only because its agent was transferred 
to the new Bengal station at Chinsurah.. Mr. Anderson 
and the Rey. P. Rajahgopal were lighting up again in 
Scotland the missionary flame which Dr. Duff's first 
visit had kindled and Dr. Wilson’s happy furlough 
at the Disruption had spread. A critic so good as 
Hugh Miller thus wrote of the Tamul convert, whom, 
remembering the Parsee minister Dhunjeebhoy, thou- 
sands crowded to see and hear: ‘One of the most 
remarkable speeches made in the Assembly was 
that by the young India convert and missionary, 
Rajahgopal. All that appeared to us, judging with 
the eye of a Kuropean, as defects in his appear- 
ance were speedily forgotten in the force of his 
oratory. His features began to glow with animation, 
a wondrous power seemed to pervade and breathe 
through all his frame, and his tones rang clear and full 
through the remotest corner of the great hall. Nor 
did we less admire his intellectual power.” But 
while large sums were thus contributed for the more 
pressing wants #f the Madras Mission, the genius of 
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a master was needed to call into existence a peren- 
nial supply for all. The £15,000 raised in 1847-48 
was twice the normal annual revenue before the 
Disruption, but what guarantee was. there for the 
future ? | : 

Before starting on his tour in South India, Dr. Duff 
thus referred to the financial outlook, in a private 
letter to his loyal friend Dr. ‘Tweedie : 


*T see you have had a discussion in the Edinburgh Pres- 
bytery on the subject of Associations. I truly sympathise with 
you in the midst of these waspish annoyances. I suppose it is 
part of the penalty which all must pay who strive with 
earnestness to push on God’s great work in this world. Mean- 
while the trial to mere flesh and blood is not small; but 
mighty is the grace and support of the Great Promiser. 
Your clear explanations cannot fail to have done good, The 
same mail brought a Witness,* containing an editorial which, 
from internal evidence, I think must be from the pen of Mr. 


* Dr. Duff was, like all public men of that day who loved liberty, 
a grateful admirer of the W7tness all the time it was edited by Hugh 
Miller. It is inexplicable that that newspaper should have been 
allowed to become extinct—its name and influence might be yet 
revived. Mr. Hugh Miller, of H.M. Geological Survey, has sent to 
us, too late for insertion in the proper place, the only letter from 
Dr. Duff preserved by his distinguished father. ‘‘Cancurra, June 
2nd, 1845 (Private). My Dear Srr,—Though personally unknown 
to me, methinks that in all broad Scotland there is no one better 
known. Being, through the kind attention of my friend Mr. John- 
stone, a reader of the Witness from its very commencement, it has 
often been in my heart to write to you. Not that I had anything 
particular to say, but having derived such unceasing gratification 
from the products of your pen, I often felt impelled to thank you 
as for a personal favour conferred. Often, when wearied and worn 
out by the never-ending ripple and attrition of labours in a 
strange field, have I been led to turn to the columns of the Witness, 
and there, in one or other of its fresh, racy and uniquely original 
editorials, have I often found a means of relaxation combined with 
profit, ‘To you, Dear Sir, Scotland owes a debt of gratitude which), 
I fear, it neither will nor can ever repay. The Free Church in par- 
ticular, if it be lawful to indulge in such heathenish though classical 
allusions, owes you a nobler than an Olympian crown. May the 
Lord uphold and bless you still more and mre,” 
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‘Lewis of Leith, on the subject of Associations. I think it 
admirable in spirit and conclusive in argument. I know this, 
that had I the means myself, I would print a hundred thousand 
copies of it and scatter it broadcast over the whole Church. 
I must say, that the Free Church. cuts a sorry figure in the 
eyes of the missionary world, from having no provision of any 
kind made for the widows of those who jeopard their lives in 
the high places of the field, in the evangelistic service of the 
Church. My own trust has simply been all along in God, and 
therefore Ihave been silent on the matter; but on some the 
-subject operates very depressingly. 
‘Since I last wrote a fine young man has come boldly out, 
and hitherto has resisted ‘the importunities of friends.’ But 
the thought that your committee cannot employ any more as 
_catechists, etc., operates most fatally in checking aspirations 
_and preventing resolutions from being formed, at the time 
when the heart is warm and glowing—compelling, in fact, 
‘every young man, henceforward, to look to some secular calling 
‘as a means of livelihood. The Church prays and sighs for 
4ruit; and when God gives it, she then, owing to her own 
penuriousness, ‘deliberately flings it all away. ‘This, I think, is 
sin, on account of which the Lord will visit her by withholding 
lis blessing, Indeed, here and elsewhere, it looks as if there 
were ominous signs of His doing so already. In that case 
‘missionaries had better at once retire; and then let the faithless 
‘carnal. ones see whether they can gather in the dribble now 
“devoted to Missions, and add it to their own Sustentation Fund ! 
I trow not, or if they do, as material comforts increase at the 
‘expense of Missions, spiritual blessings will be withheld from 
their own souls and those of their flocks. God_ will not thus 
be mocked. I sometimes feel as if it were cowardly faithless- 
‘tess on my own part not plainly to speak out all this, and wash 
-my hands of the whole. guilt of it and retire to some other 
field of labour. For it stands to reason that, if moneys for 
_spiritual work—work designed, through God, to convert souls 
(—be'given with a grudging, grumbling spirit, no real blessing 
can be expected. , But I do .believe that the, grudging, 
grumbling spirit is very much confined to ministers of little 
-faith, and carnalkminded deacons, who are better at keeping 
than giving money. I think the bulk of the donors give con 
umore, for Christ's sake; and that is my ground of hope iu the 
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matter. Would to God that there were more prayer along 
with the money ! ! 

*“ Let me again say, now is the time to send us out a thorou gh 
educationist vith a missionary spirit. A man of talent, ac- 
‘quired attainments, and especially conversant with improved 
‘methods of teaching, is needed more than I can tell. The 
work of this sort, which was once my delight, is far too much 
for me now; one hour of it now tells on my frame ‘more than 
-six hours of it was wont to do when I first landed on these 
shores. And yet without it’ we have no proper foundation— 
no prepared materials for higher teaching. I would there- 

fore implore the committee to send us such a man, in lieu of 
the late Mr. Miller, of Chinsurah.” | 


Amid the discomforts of sixteen days’ imprison- 
ment in a steerage berth, and during the rest of afew 
‘days at Southampton, he much revolved the remedy. 
When pacing the deck on his long Cape voyage in 1834 
he had decided on: Presbyterial Associations. Now, 
placing the support of a missionary to the heathen 
‘beside the ‘‘sustentation’’. of its own minister, as a 
spiritual duty equally imperative on every congre- 
gation, he aimed at weekly collections for both. 
Hurrying north to the General Assembly of 1850, 
after preaching in Regent Square Church, “ to identify 
myself in spirit with our London friends,” he thus 
again poured out his heart to Dr. Tweedie, on the 
3rd.of May: 


“ Tuesday, the 28th, would do well for our Missions.» Could 
we not get the whole day for them? How often is a whole 
day given to the discussion of a case of discipline! And is 
too much to give to that of the greatest cause on earth? There 
is your report; Anderson, Nesbit, perhaps Rajahgopal, will 
speak, why not some other members of Assembly? Then 
I would require at least two or three hours, to ‘be able to 
say anything at all. If the whole day were given to tlie 
Mission, I would prefer to have the evening, so as to take 
up any matters that may have dropped during the day, ete. 


Et. 44. LIVING MACHINERY. avy 


For yourself alone, at present, let me state a few things 
that appear to me highly desirable to be done. First: To 
appoint a day of humiliation and prayer throughout the 
Church for past sins of negligence, with reference to the 
Redeemer’s great command to evangelise the nations. ‘This 
would, if done con amore, go much to the root of our evils, and 
mellow people’s hearts and open the windows. of heaven. 
Second: Substitute regular weekly subscriptions for the an- 
‘nual collections, as the only stable and productive and becoming 
source of supply for a great and permanent undertaking. 
Third: Let the rule of proportion be better established, with 
reference to men’s liberalities towards different objects. 
Fourth: Cut me off a county or a synod in which to give fair 
trial to the new experiment. There is no other way of fairly 
testing it. Occasional addresses and appeals go for nothing. 
‘I should like to see a living machinery established as a BPE 
men somewhere.” 


The ‘living machinery,” the “‘ stable and productive 
and becoming source of supply for a great and per- 
manent undertaking,” was created. Such was the 
effect of his spiritual suasion on the country, the elders 
and the ministers, that the demands which he made, in 
the name of his Master, were conceded.in the form 
of a quarterly—not weekly—Association in every con- 
gregation. The whole ten days’ meeting was so marked 
by the contagion of the enthusiasm of himself and 
his Madras and Bombay coadjutors that it was pros 
nounced ‘a Foreign Missions General Assembly.” 

' Before we proceed to the details of his crusade, let 
us look a little more closely at the oratorical weapon 
which he. wielded. Since discussing the influences 
which moulded ‘his rhetoric in 1835, we have received 
this account of his methods as given by himself in con- 
versation with his children during the last’ months of 
his life. Beginning with a reference to his university 
experiences at St. Andrews he said: ‘Among my 
fellow-students were Dr. Lindsay Alexander; Dr. Robert 
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Lee; Dr. Arnot, of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh; Dr. Forbes, 
the orientalist, and the three Craiks. In those days 
Robert Lee was as much of an Evangelical as myself, if 
not more. There were some finical notions he used to 
express which led me to expect his mind would take a 
turn that would prevent him from becoming a mis- 
sionary. Henry Craik was about the noblest of the 
whole set. I had a letter from his daughter the other 
day, with a little volume of poems, sent to me because 
she knew the feeling of regard I had for her father. 
‘The three Craiks were most remarkable men in their 
way. George, whose aspirations were all towards 
literature, had made up his mind to support himself by 
literature. Some of his works are worth studying 
now; for instance, ‘ The Life of Lord Bacon,’ a very 
remarkable book. He threw light on some points in 
Bacon’s literary character, which I have not seen taken 
notice of by any other author. His life of Bacon used 
to be one of my. resources in Calcutta, as supplying 
profitable suggestions. The second was James, a 
most upright exemplary character, afterwards minister 
of St. George’s, Glasgow, who also had a great zeal 
for missions. I remember, on my first’ return from 
India, he was minister of Scone, 

When I was at Perth, I used to walk out on a 
summer morning to the manse, to breakfast with 
him, and had conversations on missions ‘which were 
always refreshing. I remember one morning in 
particular, in the course of conversation Craik 
remarked (we were very intimate in those days), 
* Duff, there’s one thing connected with your ‘speeches 
which I cannot understand.’ I said, ‘ What is that 2? 
He said, ‘To a stranger who knows nothing about 
your mental character, or how you go about pre- 
paring for public speaking, there is one thing which is 
always striking ; it is this: they seem from beginning 
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0 end to be sudden, impromptu, spontaneous 
effusions, and yet thereare parts of them that look 
so artistically (I don’t forget) his words) and arti- 
ficially prepared: that it is difficult to believe they 
are impromptu effusions.’ Well, I said to him as a 
friend in ‘confidence, in a general way when I was 
called: upon to make a specific speech ona special 
occasion, my method was this: I abhorred the idea of 
addressing. a great public audience’ on. any subject 
without thoroughly mastering all the principles and 
details of it. I revolved these over repeatedly in my 
own mind, until they became quite familiar to me. I 
then resolved, having a perfect ‘understanding of ‘the 
subject, to leave the modes of expressing my views, or 
embodying them in language, till the time of delivery. 
I felt, if I myself entirely understood my subject I 
ought to be able to make it reasonably intelligible to 
all thoughtful men. .In the course: of a long and 
elaborate speech on a vital and important: subject, 
there were often points of a delicate nature which 
required equal delicacy, or even nicety in giving them 
formal expression.’ These particular points I thought 
over and over again, until not only the thought became 
fixed and confirmed, but also the very modes of: ex- 
pressing it.’ So in the delivery of the speech; when 
these particular points came up, I did not leave them 
toany expressions which at the time might occur to me, 
but gave them in the language with which. they had 
become riveted ‘and associated in'my own mind; but 
coming up ‘in this ‘way in their natural place and con- 
nection, strangers might not know but that they were 
the’ spontaneous effusion of the moment, like all the 
rest of the speech. 

“On the spur of the moment I gave Craik several 
illustrations of the real meaning and significancy of 
all this. To his great joy I was enabled to state to 
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him that one morning; going out: from’ Perth to 
Scone, the beauty:of the morning sky, the freshs 
ness of the verdure everywhere, the’ warbling of . the 
birds, ete., suggested a passage then wrought out in 
my own mind, which afterwards: formed what was 
reckoned one: of the most: stirring of the passages 
in one of my Assembly speeches. If’ I ever com- 
mitted a speech to writing and then to memory, to 
my own mind. it always seemed to prove more or 
less a failure, .The sermon I delivered in Calcutta, 
on the day of ‘thanksgiving appointed: by Lord 
Canning after the Mutiny,» was ‘delivered. without 
a note; and though urgently pressed to publish it, J 
found it impossible to recall it. Sir James Outram, 
Beadon and others were present.” | 

_ During the ‘ten days and nights of the General 
Assembly of 1850, of which the Rev. Dr. N. Paterson; — 
of Glasgow, was the Moderator, Dr. Duff delivered five © 
addresses; Published. separately) because of the 
crowds whom they drew to the great: Tanfield Hall of 
Disruption memories, and» of; the interest: which. the 
imperfect report excited throughout.Scotland and. the 
evangelical churches, these orations cover eighty pages. 
As a whole they are marked by a condensation of style 
which; the very fulness and variety: of the speaker’s 
experience, drawn from: the wide extent: of India, 
forced upon him. . “This time twenty-one years ago,’* 
he ‘began, ‘‘ when Iwas set. apart) by the Church of 
Scotland to proceed: to India, all the world seemed 
tobe in a state of .calm; there might: be said to 
bea universal calm at: least in the world of politics: 
Many,: however, regardedit:as the calm which. was 
to precede the storm and earthquake; and truly the 
earthquake speedily came—the French Revolution and 
its convulsions, and social changes im this land in con- 
nection with the Reform Bills and such like. So that, 
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on returning four or fivé years afterwards, it appeared 
as if something Jike an earthquake had passed over the 
social fabric of this country; ‘as if the accustomed 
manners and habits of the people had exhibited somes 
what the aspect of a social chaos, and to it might 
figuratively be applied the: words of a national poet-— 


“Crags, rocks, and knolls confus’dly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world.’ 


“Since returning the last time, and looking about 
expecting to find greater social changes from ‘the still 
greater earthquake which had passed over this. land, 
especially in the Church department, it was the 
delight not only of myself:but of others from abroad, 
to find that instead, of such ‘a chaos all things, had 
quietly. settled down and were progressing in hnmipay 
and in order ; that the old Church in its new and free 
form had risen up entire in all its organisms and com- 
plete in all its parts.” Now, he argued, that the 
machinery is perfect, apply it to. foreign missions, 
** When addressing the General Assembly fifteen years 
ago, my knowledge of India was comparatively limited. 
It is so no longer. I feel. this night, if there were 
time and patience on the part of the House, and, if 
strength on my, part were vouchsafed, that it would 
be, easier for. mé to speak for six hours. than. for 
one, If the Lord spare me .and ‘I. am privileged to 
visit different parts of the: land, all I have gathered in 
connection with ‘India. shall be poured dioxpuahouh 
Scotland in. good time,” 

His. first speech, on: the: first business day.. of the 
Assembly, was on the report of the! committee for the 
conversion of the Jews. Asa missionary to the, Gen- 
tiles he sought to éxpress the intensity of his sym- 
pathies, with a cause, which: is emphatically that. of 
foreign, missions.) He told of his dwn Jewish converts 3 
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he described the last hours and Christian confession of 
the Rabbi whom, and whose family, he had baptized. 
He sketched the condition of the three Jewish settle- 
ments in Western and Southern India, and he pled for 
“harmony and earnest co-operation in promoting the 
spiritual and eternal welfare alike of Jews and Gentiles.” 
On this the first occasion of addressing a General 
Assembly of the Free Church, he then asked the vast 
audience to bear with him while he poured out his 
testimony to the principles of spiritual and civil liberty 
for which the missionaries: and ministers of the 
Disruption had sacrificed their all: Two days after, 
“as a colonist,” he moved ‘the adoption of the report 
on colonial and continental missions, telling the story of 
the Calcutta congregation, and advocating the claims 
of the Eurasians on the brotherhood of Englishmen as 
they had “ never yet been pled before an: ecclesiastical 
court in this land.” He had still to sweep away 
another prejudice against. the. cause he represented, 
and yet’ it exists.°’ Reminding the Church’ that he 
had, from ‘the banks of the Ganges, long since volun- 
teered the assertion that Dr. Chalmers’s’ Sustentation 
Fund for: the ministers “is the backbone of ‘the’ whole 
ecclesiastical establishment,’? he ‘said, ‘¢ With © the 
same intensity: with which I wish to, see all: nations 
evangelised and the “gospel carried to‘all “lands, -I 
. eiouta wish to'see. this:and other. sustentation funds 
augmented vastly beyond their. present measure, so 
as not only to uphold the’ existing ministry at the 
present rate, but in the way of vastly greater coms 
petency’; yea, and’ to ‘seé the! find increased ‘so! that 
it may maintain double’ the number of ministers; and 
overtake not. only the existing religionism) ae oe 
existing heathenism’ of the land. Ry) 

‘Then in his fourth and fifth speeches he came to 
his own ‘special subject of the’ India’ Mission.» The 
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present writer remembers’ the time as that of his first 
experience of the orator’s power. On each night, now 
swaying his arms towards the vast audience around 
and even above him, on the’ roof, and now jerking his 
left ‘shoulder ‘with an upward motion till the coat 
threatened to fall off, the tall form kept thousands 
spell-bound while the twilight of a northern May night 
changed into the brief darkness, and the tardy lights 
revealed the speaker bathed in the flood of his im- 
passioned appeals. As the thrilling voice died away 
in the eager whisper which, at the end of his life, 
marked all his public utterances, and the exhausted 
speaker fell into a seat, only to be driven home to a 
couch of suffering, and then of rest barely sufficient to 
enable his fine constitution to renew and repeat again 
and again the effort, the observer could realize the 
expenditure of physical energy which, as it marked 
all he did, culmitiated in his prophet-like raptures. 

In the midst of the speech of the 29th May, Dr. 
Tweedie took advantage of the climax which followed 
the description of the Seringham pagoda, to interrupt 
him. In truth, the leading men around him trembled 
for his life if he were to go on when it. was near 
midnight; and in an atmosphere which could scarcely 
be breathed, and must be’ particularly oppressive’ to 
the eloquent speaker. The alarmed friend begged 
that the conclusion, might be postponed. Dr, Duff 
was roused by the applause of the House to declare 
that. he must go on; and he did so for two hours 
more, while not.a hearer moved save.to catch the 
almost gasping utterance towards the close. His 
last speech, introduced bya debate on Popery, after 
vividly describing the Jesuit order in India, and the 
Protestant Missions in the South, glided again into 
the loved theme of the Church’s duty to the heathen. 
The Assémbly had risen towards his’ ideal a little 
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nearer than in his letters'to Dr. Tweedie he had 
ventured to. expect: ‘Not only since the commence-. 
ment of this Church,in its present. protesting form,, 
but since the day, I may well and: emphatically add,.. 
when the trumpet peal of victory sounded forth on 
the completion of the great Reformation ‘of the six- 
teenth century, there: has not been manifested by any. 
Assembly of the Church of, Scotland such ‘a. vital 
interest in the cause of Missions:.as has .been mani- 
fested by this Assembly. Night after night has been 
devoted to the consideration of. missionary objects.” 
Spoken by a Highlander to a: Scottish. audience, this 
passage produced an effect which. we have never seen 
oe hasaaeg: in any audience, popular or cultured : 


‘In days of yore, though fnablé to sing myself, I was wont 
to listen to the Poems of Ossian, and to many of those melodies 
that were called Jacobite songs. I may now, without any fear 
of being taken up for high treason or for rebellion, refer to 
the tees. for there never was a Sovereign who was more 
richly and deservedly beloved by her subjects than she who 
now sits on the throne.of Great Britain—Qneen Victoria—and 
there are not among her Majesty’s subjects any men whose 
hearts beat more vigorously with the pulse of loyalty than the 
descendants of those elieftains and,.clansmen who. a century 
ago shook the, Hanoverian throne to its foundation.. While 
hee to these, airs of the olden time, some stanzas and 
sentiments made an indelible impression upon my. mind, 
Roving in the days of my youth over the heathery heights, or 
climbing the craggy steeps of my native land, or lying down 
to enjoy the music’ of ‘the roaring’ waterfalls, I was wont to 
admire the heroic’ spirit’ which they -breathed ; and. they 
became so stamped’ in memory that. I have carried them with 
me over more than half the world, One of these seemed 
to me to embody the quintessence of loyalty of an earthly 
kind. It is the stanza in which it. is said by. the father or 
mother,— 


‘I hae but ae son, the brave young Donald ;’ 
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and then the gush of emotion turned his ee! as it were 
inside out, and he exclaimed, os 


‘Bat, oh, hed I ten, they. would follow Prince ihenies 


aig these the visions of romance—the dreams of pootry and 
of song? ..Oh,-let that rush. of youthful. warriors, from 
< bmacken: bushy and glen,’ that rallied round the. standards 
of Glenfinnan,—let the gory beds, and cold, cold. grassy 
winding-sheets of bleak Culloden Muir bear testimony to the 
reality, the intensity of the loyalty to an earthly prince; and 
-shall a Highland father and mother give up all their children 
as an homage to earthly loyalty, iand shall I’ be told that.in 
‘the Churches of Christ, in, the: Free ‘Church of) Scotland, 
fathers and mothers will begrudge: their children: to Him who 
is the King of kings and Lord of lords? Will they testify 
their loyalty to an earthly prince, to whom ‘they lie under very 
little obligation, by giving up all their’ sons, while they refuse, 
when it comes to: the point of critical,decision, even one son 
for the army of Immanuel, to whom, they owe their_life, their 
salvation, their all? Surely, if this. state’ of things be con- 
tinued, we may well conclude that we are in an age of little 
‘men, and that with all our loud talkings we ‘have not-risen 
beyond the stature of pigmies ‘in soundness, or loyalty, or 
devotedness to our heavenly’ King. Oh, then, let this matter 
weigh heavily on our minds. I. have been affected beyond 
measure during the last twelve months at finding, from one 
end of India to the other, monuments of British dead. Ina 
solitary place at Ramnad, on the banks of the Straits of Palk 
that overlook Ceylon—a place entirely out of the way—lI was. 
deeply affected to find a ‘humble tombstone erected to the 
memory of a young officer brought up on the braes of Athole, 
in a parish adjacent to my own. »I thought the father and 
mother of this young man had: no objection to send out their 
son here in search of military renown, only to find. his gtave 5 
but probably they would have refused him to the service of 
Christ as a humble missionary of the Cross. From one end 
of India to the other the soil is. strewn with British slain or 
British dead. There is not a valley, nor dell, nor burning 
waste, from one end of India to the other, that is not enriched. 
with the bones, and not a rivulet or stream which has not 
been dyed with the blood of Scotiu’s children. - And will you, 
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fathers and mothers, send. out your children in thousands in 
quest of this bubble fame—this bubble wealth—this bubble 
honour and perishable renown, and will you prohibit, them 
from going forth in the army of the great Immanuel, to win 
crowns of glory and imperishable renown in the realms of 
everlasting day? Oh, do not refuse: their - serviees—their 
lives if necessary—or the blood of the souls of. perishing 
millions may be required at your hands. Fathers and mothers 
are not responsible for grace in the hearts of their offspring, 
but they are responsible for using the means in their power; 
and I now refer only to those who habitually discourage their 
sons and daughters, and throw obstacles in the way, when 
they would enter the missionary field, while they would hurl 
them forth.to battle and to death.” 


The “Assembly. of 1850 was remarkable for the ad- 
dresses, not only of Dr. Duff, Mr. Nesbit of Bom- 
bay, Mr: Anderson of Madras, and his first convert, 
the Rev. P. Rajahgopal. The distinguished Bengal 
civilian and lawyer, Mr. Justice Be who passed 
away within the last year, vindicated, the system of 
Dr. Duff as the peculiar glory of the Scottish .Mis- 
sions, and gave his honorary services as the home 
secretary of the congregational associations about to 
be formed for their extension. Citing as a further 
authority the evangelist, who, after opposing that 
system when a London minister, had devoted the 
rest of his life to working it, he said, “I remember 
when: speaking on. this Eauiacs to the dearest friend 
I ever had, the late John Macdonald, he observed, 
‘Were our Church alone the Church of Christ in this 
land, were missionary operations confined to us, I 
would then desire to see our Church diverting some 
of her present strength from teaching to the more 
direct preaching of the Word. But in looking on all 
the various sections combined as forming the Church 
of Christ, and in seeing others. éhiefly engaged in 
preaching, is it not a sufficient answer to objectors to 
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say that both means are necessary, and that we by 
teaching are supplementing what is wanting in their 
system?’ But there is a reason. of greater weight 
still, and that is what our young friend from-Madras 
(Rajahgopal) has well pointed out. The mere preach- 
ing of the Word would not have reached the vast 
majority of the people. The better classes will not 
attend the preaching of the missionary ;’ the only way 
in which they can be reached ‘is by the agency of such 
Institutions as those of the Free Church. | Rajahgopal 
declared that, but for your Institution in Madras, 
he would, humanly speaking, have been a heathen 
still, for in: the days of his darkness he would never 
have gone near a preacher of the truth.” 

Before the most solemn and pathetic act when the | 
Moderator, the whole House and audience standing, 
speaks: ‘‘ Reverend Fathers and Brethren, as this 
Assembly was constituted in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the sole King and Head of His Church, 
I am now called, in His -holy and blessed name, to 
pronounce it dissolved’; and all unite in singing the 
rugged strains of Rous’s version of the 133rd: Psalm, 
the last resolution ‘was this: ‘*'The Assembly instruct 
- the committee to take steps for bringing the subject of 
Foreign Missions fully before the mind of the Church, 
and that in such a way as may be arranged between 
the committee and the: synod or presbytery ‘which 
Dr. Duff or the other brethren may agree to: visit. 
The Assembly appoint these visitations to begin with 
the synod of Perth, and ‘after that has been. over- 
taken, to be extended from synod to synod, as cir- 
cumstances may direct, until they» shall, if possible, 
have gone over the whole bounds of the Church.” 

For the next three and a half years Dr. Duff gave 
himself to the creating of his new organization—an 
association for prayer, information, and the quarterly 
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collection of subscriptions for the Missions in every one 
of the then 700 and now 1,040:congregations of the Free 
Church of Scotland. In 1835-39:he had addressed the 
seventy-one. presbyteries, and the larger congregations 
only, all. over: Scotland. . Now he undertook, and ac- 
complished, the still. more serious task of exhorting 
and informing not only a new generation of .presby- 
teries, but ‘every congregation, however humble, or 
distant, or difficult of -access. He must: put every 
member, adherent, and even Sunday scholar, en rapport 
with the Master’s work in India and: Africa. His first 
crusade, and: all that Chalmers and, Guthrie had since 
done: both before: and. after the Disruption, had edu- 
cated the people into’ giving as no section of) the 
universal Church had done. since Barnabas had sold 
his all. What was wanted. was such intelligence on 
the part of a new race of ministers and elders that 
the. free-will offerings: of the half: of » the Scottish 
nation, ) Highland and Lowland, might systematically 
flow out: beyond ‘the bounds of sect and party into the 
wider: and. truly catholic region of their Indian and 
African fellow-subjects. He had‘ to teach his own 
countrymen, and - especially his »fellow-ministers, ‘a 
second lesson in Christian economics... Chalmers, lke 
Inglis, was gone; save Dr. Gordon, advancing in 
years, and Dr. Tweedie, then inexperienced, there was 
none to raise the Church to a-still higher level: by a 
foreign ‘or imperial: policy greater than that of the 
noblest statesmen of earth because divine. ‘‘I shall 
give Thee the heathen. for Thine inheritance, aya the 
uttermost parts of the earth for Thy apes oi was 
the charter to which he appealed. 

In his own country, as in India; separated from hid 
family then requiring most of all a father’s: care; in 
winter and in summer; in» weariness and: often in 
pain; cast down by discouragements, but more 
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frequently cheered by sympathetic success and every- 
where received with the warm: hospitality of. the 
manse, he who was still the first missionary’ of: his 
country pursued his work, inspired by an enthusiasm 
before which the most repulsivevand exhausting work 
was sweet. His almost daily letters to his wife form 
a record of affection sublimated by the divinity of his 
mission which cannot, for long at least, be submitted 
to the world. But there are passages which may be 
quoted now, revealing the man as well as: his work. 
In the four months between the close of the General 
Assembly and the meeting of its “commission” in 
November, 1850, lie visited’ every congregation ‘of 
what may be called his own synod of Perth, where 
he began well with the people of Dr. R. Macdonald, 
then of Blairgowrie. Before, or soon after his’ Pee 
to Bengal, he had secured the establishment of five 
hundred——since increased to seven hundred—associa- 
tions, yielding a ‘sure and continuous. increase”. of 
funds to meet * the requirements of a continuous. ex- 
penditure.” Not till after his own death, and in the 
past year of calamity in Scotland unexampled since 
the Darien expedition, did that increase cease to go 
on growing. But the fund has still to reach the 
permanent minimum of ‘not less than £30, 000 or 
£40,000, for our Foreign Missions”? fixed by him thirty 
years.ago, though it has once or twice exceeded that, 
and the whole annual revenue for the Missions from 
foreign as well as' home sources has long been above 
£50,000. 

“As during his first furlongh in 1835, Dr. ge 
campaign included England, “Wales” and’ Ireland, 
addition to Scotland, though the first three are 
that. he might tell the Ghigals of England, Wesleyan, 
and Welsh societies, and. the Ulster Presbyterians, 
how worthy their Indian agents were of more 
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generous support. He had another» object in 
view. The time for the East India Company ap- 
plying to Parliament for a renewal-of its twenty years 
charter was at hand, and he desired to create among 
the governing as well as missionary classes, and 
the Directors, such an intelligent interest as would, 
without public agitation, in the first instance, secure 
justice to non-Government education in India, whether 
Christian, Hindoo, Parsee or Muhammadan. To Dr. 
Tweedie he wrote confidentially from London on the 
11th February, 1851: 


“My pear Frienp,—Yesterday I had a grand mecting with 
the leading men of! the Church Missionary Society.  Be- 
tween forty and fifty assembled during the business hours of 
the day... That.so many influential laymen should:so assemble 
to hear ‘about their Indian missions and receive suggestions 
concerning them, was one of the pleasantest and healthfulest 
symptoms I have yet met with. ‘Truly when the Church of 
England people are devoted, their devotedness is of a rarely 
simple, graceful, and winning order, The flower of English 
devotional piety woven around the sturdy trunk of our Scottish 
orthodoxy would give us the highest attainable relative per- 
fectionism of the Christian man. To see men like Lord H. 
Cholmondeley, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Admiral Hope, and 
others of like rank, enter with childlike simplicity into mis- 
sionary details —not as a dry matter of business, but of hearty 
love—was a cheering spectacle not soon to be forgotten. 

. “Last mght I spent out at Teddington with Mr. Strachan 
and friends, to see and come to understanding with them as to 
the ground that should be occupied in a conjoint movement 
on the subject of Government education in India. It was well 
that we had the meeting. With earnest desires to do what they 
could in so.noble a cause, they were lamentably deficient in 
information on many vital points; and had they gone for- 
ward earlier, as they once meant to have done, they would 
assuredly have greatly damaged the cause which they meant 
to revive. I am happy to say that we parted with a clear 
mutual understanding on the subject. The first object is to 
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see privately some of the leading members of the court, that 
may be most open to conviction; next to place a statement on 
the subject before the court as a remedy—since, were the 
court to take up the matter, and resolve to do substantially 
what is required, there would be no occasion for agitating the 
country at all. While, however, I deem this the most Chris- 
tian course in itself, and the most respectful to the court, 
I confess I have no very sanguine expectation that it will 
take action in the right direction, unless constrained to do 
so by ‘the pressure from without.’> But our having tried 
the quieter and more peaceful mode first, will give.us, in the 
eye of the public, a great advantage should an appeal to its 
verdict be rendered necessary.” 


_ We shall see, in the next chapter, that the very 
effectual pressure of Parliament and prolonged public 
discussion were required to. secure the concession 
of justice. We now confine the narrative to Dr. 
Duff’s revelations of himself and his work in brief 
letters to his wife, written in all the haste of incessant 
travel and public meetings. The spiritual breathings 
show the source of the energy which, while it fed the 
Church and attracted the world, ever renewed his youth 
till the last hour, according to the old promise to those 
who thus wait onthe Lord: ‘‘ they shall run, and not 
be weary; they shall walk, and not faint.” 


_ Carnarvon, 10th Sept., 1851.—“ On Tuesday forenoon I 
had a long. and animated. interview with. the celebrated 
Dr: McNeile, of Liverpool. _ We both harmonized famously 
on the whole subject of Popery, and so had an exhilarating 
conversation. Missions. too, and prophecy, the preparatives 
to the millennial glory, were fully discoursed of—agreeing 
fully on all points, but agreeing to differ as. to dogmatic. 
views on the personal advent and reign of Christ; Dr., 
MeNeile seeing his way to be very positive on that head, while 
I do not. But he spoke with exceeding candour and forbear- 
ance; and so we parted full of warm expressions of mutual 
regard and goodwill; Dr. McNeile again and again thanking 
me for the visit, and saying he was rejoiced, and strengthened 
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by what he heard from me,-with many more complimentary 
things besides. . 5 HOC . 

“This morning, at. nine o’clock, attended a mecting of the 
Welsh Conference. ‘They were putting questions to five can- 
didates for the ministry, in Welsh. Suddenly I was asked by 
the Moderator to’address them on the duties of the ministry, 
in English, which, by God’s help, I attempted to do. 

. Baneor, 13th Sept.—< Yesterday, at two o’clock, I preached 
to the largést audience I ever addressed in this world—amount- 
ing by computation to between fifteen and twenty thousand 
people! . At the synod meetings of the Calvinistic Methodists 
of Wales there aré open-air preachings, at which some of their 
more popular men officiate. “On the present occasion the 
place chosen was a green park behind the city of Carnarvon— 
being a continuation of the upward acclivity on which the 
town is built. It looks ‘to the west on thé Menai Straits and 
the Isle of Anglesea—the small hill of Holyhead, whence the 
Trish packet sails; in the distant west.» To the north-east, éast, 
and south-east, are the lofty Welsh hills, Snowdon distant only 
eight or nine miles. _ At the foot of the parka temporary stage 
is erected for the preacher and fifty more, covered. over with 
canvas aboye, and all around except the front. The people 
assemble all around and underneath this platform, stretching 
out some hundreds of yards on either side of it, and from 
this extended base line crowding up in front to the upper 
end of the park, like a compacted cone or pyramid of living 
heads.. From the platform the spectacle ‘exhibited is @ very, 
exciting and wonder-striking one. 

' “On Wednesday there were two sermons here in the after- 
noon. But yesterday was the great day. Never was there a 
clearer sky in these British isles, nor a warmer sun at this 
season of the year, than yesterday at Carnarvon. From ten to’ 
one o’clock—prayer, psalms, and two sermons... Then an 
liour’s interval for ‘the people to retire for refreshment. A 
little before two, the broad: street leading up to the’ park was 
a living moving stream of human beings; every’ second 
person carrying a chair aloft—holding it by the back, the four 
legs pointing to the zenith, to prevent accidents. -At two 
o’clock the great living cone or pyramid was formed. It ig 
astonishing how densely they were packed, and more men 
than women, making allowance for the hat-wearing women. : 
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Considering the busy season-of the year—the thick of harvest 
—it was’ surprising to-see such multitudes congregated from 
the. districts all. around. And.such quietude and fixedness of 
attention and general decorum! tf 

“Tt was not willingly that: I ventured 'to address sucha 
throng. First, I felt as.if my voice. could not reach the twen- 
tieth part. of them. Second, not. above a: twentieth «part 
could understand English. But. the synod unanimonsly. re- 
quested’ me to preach, saying there were many. sprinkled over 
the mass who could understand, and that. the testimony for 
the great truths of. the gospel from a stranger. would tell on 
all who understood, and through them, on, others by interpre- 
tation... So L. reluctantly yielded.. But:I was really glad I did 
so. From-the stillness. of the -multitude,.and: the absence of 
even a breeze, it seems my voice reached the outer skirts,of 
the amazing throng—one of the ministers having: walked 
gently round. on. purpose to ascertain; the point. And what I 
was enabled to say appeared to cheer greatly those who under- 
stood, for I heard. the responding groan loudly sounded from 
individuals in ‘all, directions. = . 

«What astonished. me was the fixed) look and marked 
attention of the thousands -who understood not a single word 
of what I. uttered.....Beforehand such a phenomenon might 
seem incredible. . Almost all were seated, generally two on a 
chair... The psalm-singing, with its singular plaintiyeness and 
richness: of. tone‘ and. depth of heart-melody, was the sub- 
limest thing of the kind I ever listened to. About half-past 
four the Welsh sermon ended, then a few verses of @ psalm, 
short prayer and blessing. In,a moment the prodigious mass 
was on the move..,Thousands,of chairs were upheaved, with 
legs high in air—a perfect, forest..in quick motion. In the 
evening services were in all the chapels. rene 
»+ © Such meetings sprang up naturally, when there was a great 
spirit. of revival in the land, and a real thirst. for God’s word at 
the hands of heaven’s gifted evangelists., People then, craving 
for a preached gospel, crowded, by a sort of resistless instinct, 
to hear it proclaimed with power. But in ordinary times, 
when numbers, without.any» such heart-thirstings, attend out 
- 6f deference ‘to hereditary custom, it is questionable whether 
fhe evil of such promiscuous gatherings, more especially of 
the young, may not exceed the good reaped by any... 
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“To-night I address 'a meeting in this place, where there 
are many strangers at present who understand English. © This 
forenoon I have been inspecting the Menai’ suspension ‘and 
tubular bridges in this neighbourhood—the grandest monu- 
ments of mechanical science in the world.”’ i 

Woouwien, 22nd Sept.— “Yesterday I officiated for Mr. 
Thomson,’ who is'very unwell. The congregation’ consists in 
a large measure of officers and soldiers, a very interesting and 
affecting spectacle. In the evening, I referred to the obli- 
gation of those who have: been blessed with the gospel to 
send it to those still destitute of it. There was no collection 
made, but I believe’ Colonel Anderson and others mean to 
make a private ‘subscription and send the amount to me, as a 
token of goodwill towards our Mission. At the close of the 
forenoon service a person ‘sent word to'the vestry that she 
wished to,speak to me. On my going out; she began by saying 
that she was a servant; that, being a nurse in an officer’s 
family, she could not get: out at night; that the Lord had done 
much. for her soul, and she desired to be grateful by remem- 
bering His cause; that she happened to be in Edinburgh and 
heard me at last Assembly, and she concluded by begging me 
to accept of her mite for sending ‘the gospel to the’ perishing 
heathen. So saying, she put a sovereign.into my hand. I 
looked with some degree of wonder. She noticed my surprise, 
and simply in substance remarked; ‘ Oh, sir, what is that.com- 
pared with what He has done for my soul!’ And then she 
wound up by requesting that I would not make her name 
known! Verily, it is refreshing to meet with such specimens 
of pure gold of the'sanctuary in ‘the-midst of mountain heaps 
of such noisome rubbish ‘of carnality and. selfishness. -On 
we must go, for'these are some of the smiles of a Father’s love, 
amid many many discouragements.’?* into) 

Wuitrenaven, 29th Nov.—‘ Reached Carlisle at quarter to 
ten o’clock, a hundred miles in three hours: including all 
stoppages! What a revolution in travelling since that awful 
weary night when you and I left. Edinburgh, 1st Nov., 1839, at 





* This was one of many similar cases.. More than one artisan 
and domestic servant. have sent us, for perusal, letters which they 
treasure from Dr, Duff, who was more careful to acknowledge, in 
loving words, the self-sacrifice of the humble, than all that the rich 
gave out of their abundance. .o | 
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nine p.m., reaching Carlisle to breakfast next morning between 
eight and nine, with bones and backs half-broken with jam- 
ming in a box of a coach, and eyes half-blind with attempts 
(alas, how vain!) at sleep; and hearts filled with sadness: at 
the thought of those left behind! And yet, after twelve years, 
we have three of them still with us—as if the Lord. by His 
goodness were rebuking our faint-heartedness. One is gone 
—gone from us; but oh, I.do live in the hope that she has 
only gone before us to hail our arrival (if we are upheld faith- 
ful to the end) in a better world. I seldom allude to the dear 
child that bore your name, but the sweet image of her often 
-crosses my mind. | She was a perfectly loveable one; and I 
‘know not whether I ever felt any stroke so acutely as her 
‘unexpected death. And even still, when alone by myself, the 
thought of her cheerful animated countenance, with its sweet 
expression and lisping tongue, often brings the tear to my 
eye, as now. . . In the same coach were several genitle- 
men belonging to this place. Among other topics of conversa- 
tion was the expected preaching of Dr. Daff, in the Presbyterian 
-church to-morrow—asking each other whether they were to 
.attend, etc. Some said yes; and a foolish fop with’ flippant 
nonchalance remarked that: he would rather go to the theatre 
than to any preaching, or even to hear Mrs. (1 could not 
catch the name) deliver her lecture on Bloomerism-! No doubt 
this was quite sincere. It is the spirit of the.world ; and that 
is the antagonist of the gospel. 

‘«‘ Mr. Glasgow, the Irish missionary from Goojarat, whom I 
saw there, is sure to meet with me. Cumberland, I understand, 
is very cold and dead in religious matters ; and as to. liberality 
in giving, it'seems to be utterly unknown here. In the largest 
Episcopal church. here, with 1,500 in it, where the annual 
deputation comes from the Church Missionary Society, they 
announce after two or three sermons are preached, that the 
handsome, or sometimes they word it actually the ‘ munifi- 
cent’ collection, of six or seven pounds has been made. When 
Mr. Burns lately showed: some of the rich folks the announce- 
ment) of £750 of a collection in Dr. Miller’s, Glasgow, they 
would not believe it, alleging that there was'a figure too much 
—that it must be either £75 or £50, and that even that 
~ geemed to: them ineredible |} When Mr. Burns assured them 
it was no mistake, they got off by saying, ‘‘lhen surely 
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these people don’t know how to value their money !? What 
stolid blindness! as if what was: given to God’s cause, was so 
much thrown away-and lost, instead of being the oe money 
really saved !7? 

Mancuzster, 24th Dec.— Our sri meeting came off last 
evening, and, by God’s- blessing, nobly. It was much owing to 
Barbour’s skilful management. No such platform has been 
seen here, on any such’ occasion. . Pastors: of all churches 
present, and several clergy of the English Church; Hugh 
Stowell, etc:, speaking, making motions. Some of ‘the lead- 
ing laity.’ The meeting quite an. enthusiastic one. Before 
breaking up nearly a thousand pounds were announced 
as subscriptions, in hundreds and fifties; Barbour ‘himself 
giving £500. After a rather restless night I feel this morning 
tolerably well;. but, on the whole, it must be confessed to be too 
much for me. Oh that the Lord may come down among us in 
showers of blessing! Ihave to address a meeting to-morrow.” 
-. Guascow, 19th Feb., 1852.—“ Dr. Forbes dined with the 
‘Lorimers, after: which we proceeded to Hope Street Church, 
the largest Free Church in: Glasgow. It was crowded, pas- 
sages and all, to the very doors. It was a noble audience. 
Ah, how. responsible a position to have to address*such: an 
assemblage of immortal souls! | I mourn that I do not feel it 
half enough, nor a tithe enough. There seemed to be an 
earnest response.. Some of the ministers spoke shortly after- 
wards, all very warm; honest. Dr. Lorimer ‘alluding fully to 
his quarter-century’s acquaintance with me. This ‘morning, 
joined. Miss Dennistoun, sister of Mrs. (Dr.) Wilson, Bombay; 
and Mrs. Wodrow (widow of Wodrow the great advocate of 
the Jews, and. descendant, I believe, of the historian) at 
breakfast. Thereafter a succession of callers.” 

Paistuy, 16th March.—‘I came here yesterday forenoon, 
met with the presbytery, and addressed a: public meeting 
in the evening. All very cordial in this quarter. But Iam 
nearly done up. Last week I delivered five addresses at 
Greenock and two at Dumbarton, beside the Sabbath’ services 
before and after. Here I gave two addresses yesterday, I have 
another to night, and one to-morrow.” © . 

Wick Bay, 19th June.—(After a stormy passage.) “Oh for 
more real inward life in the midst of. this endless tumult and 
turmoil | ” ) 
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. Tuurso Castun, 12th July—“< This morning your anxiously 
looked-for communications ‘reached me at Wick, dated 8th 
and 9th. I hope that on the 9th, at least, you would: have 
received two letters from me—one dated 6th, on board the 
steamer in Kirkwall Bay, and the other of the same:date after 
arriving at Wick. Be so good as to tell me-specially in your 
next whether these came to hand. . Truly the 9th July, 1829; 
(their marriage. day) wasa memorable day in our: eventful 
history. . The Lord be praised for its abounding mercies. Our 
cup has been made to run over—goodness and mercy: follow- 
ing all our days and through all our steps, Oh that there 
were a corresponding ripening: of the soul in divine things— 
brighter visions of glory! On Wednesday, I proceeded with 
Mr. Thomson’ to’ meet the presbytery at. Thurso, distant 
twenty-one miles—Mr. Taylor, of Pulteneytown, minister, ac- 
companyingus. Sir George Sinclair (from whom I had several 
pressing invitations to stay with’ him a week or two at least) 
was: at the meeting, which ended in a way the most. satis- 
factory. We afterwards dined. together. In the evening I 
addressed a public’ meeting of, they said, at least: 1,600—the 
large area of the church being crammed ‘in every corner. It 
was a terrible,stew: ‘I was soon in a regular bath ; my very 
coat being wet through; the consequent exhaustion what 
might be expected. But,the result more than made up for all. 
_ “That same night we returned to Wick, which we reached 
at daybreak next morning. On ‘Thursday night I had another 
public meeting at. Wick; as the election-phrenzied arrange- 
ments on Friday prevented its being held on that day as 
originally intended. ‘’hen..on Sabbath Ivhad two: services— 
one in Pulteneytown, the other in Wick. The latter tried me 
greatly, as Thomson’s church, when: crammed as it was, 
contains ‘about. 2,000... During the. service: I was. greatly 
strengthened in body and otherwise ; but when done, I felt 
so gone, that I could only get home and throw myself into bed, 
being unable.to sit up even in an easy-chair. - But this morn- 
ing, through the really fatherly, and motherly ‘attentions of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomson (whose. kindness. could. not possibly be 
surpassed) I felt greatly revived. And, from all I hear I have 
reason to thank God for the service. of yesterday, which seems 
to have been owned of Him in a peculiar way. ‘To Mr. Thom- 
son many have spoken with, tears of gratitude for impressious 
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produced. A civic dignitary, not usually over-attentive in 
religious matters, told him, that ‘he could listen for ever to 
that man,’ and begged that “when the collection for the 
Mission commenced, they would come to him.’ Now, is 
not this a smile from above? It is the Lord’s gracious 
way; when the frown comes to humble* one, the smile 
comes. to cheer up again. Praised be His holy name. Sir 
George very kindly sent: his conveyance for me to Wick, 
and I.am now under his roof—treated by this man of God 
not merely as a brother, but as if I were his superior! Oh, 
what a softening, subduing power is: grace! How it brings 
down all lofty imaginations | and brings all ‘to the obedience 
of Christ !” 

Gousriz, 17th July.—* What I long ior is a little repose, to 
get mind and: body brought back to some degree of equili- 
brium. What with incessant travelling and speaking, for the 
last two nights I have had, on one only two hours sleep, and 
the other three, that I might now almost sleep standing. I 
have, however, experienced much of the loving-kindness of 
the Lord; and that. makes up. for all pigeon so far as the 
spirit:is concerned.” ° 

Avess, 24th July.—“ Your two most wlio letters were 
waiting me. For them, and especially the long “and affec- 
tionate letter of the 19th, I return my warmest thanks. Truly 
the 19th July, 1834 (day of first departure from Calcutta, 
vol. i. page 269), was an ever-memorable day in our eventful 
history. And I always feel that: it would be the basest 
ingratitude to our heavenly Father, who so marvellously 
carried us through the trials of that day, to forget it. 
Yea, if I forget the 19th July, 1834, ‘let my right hand 
forget her cunning ; if I do. not remember it, let my. tongue 
cleave to the roof/of my mouth. This I do not feel to be 
too strong language to apply to a day of such signal trials 
mingled: with such signal» mercies, May He who hitherto 
hath spared us and our then helpless children’ still in ‘the 
land of the living, mercifully continue to spare us all still— 
that as living monuments of His mercy and grace we may con- 
tinue to celebrate His praise.” 

26th July.—(Dr. Duff had feared that he could not meet 
his daughter and her husband before they returned to India.) 
“1 uow;do thank God, my heavenly: Father, for removiag my 
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fears on this head—fears, the offspring of disappointment. at 
the thought of not meeting the objects of affection,  R.’s 
note again revived my sorely wounded and drooping spirit. 
And yesterday was a precious day tome. At the Assembly, 
Mr. Flyter, (from his daughter being married to one of our 
missionaries, and. from General Munro, who did such noble 
work in Travancore, being his principal support) secured 
from mea conditional promise that I would preside on the 
occasion of his sacrament. The English services. were in 
the church; the Gaelic services outside in a neighbouring 
wood, fitted up with benches, tent; etc. I had, therefore, the 
English action sermon, fencing the tables, and the serving of 
the first table—occupying altogether upwards of three hours. 
The day was wet; the church, a large one, crammed, passages 
and all. There was not a breath of air. So it was a vapour- 
bath, somewhat like Calcutta at the end of the wet season 
I was drenched clean through—my very coat soaking through. 
But notwithstanding, it was to my own soul a mighty re- 
freshment; I. had glorious views of the Saviour’s: finished 
work, and His gracious nearnéss in the communion. By His 
blessing others appear to have been similarly refreshed. Oh 
that such vivid impressions were abiding! But it seems too 
much for earth, and for human nature, in its present state, to 
expect this. It is only in heaven that the glorified soul and 
body’ can sustain uninterrupted, bright and immediate vision 
of the Triune Jehovah. 8 vel E> i8l 

Near: rue Foor or Ben Nevis, 12th. Aug.—* I am seated 
at a window looking: across on Ben Nevis, which has not 
‘yet uncovered, its brow from its nightcap of clouds. But the 
whole.scene is elevating and imposing.’ On:'Tuesday. morning 
I came from Culloden House to attend the meeting: of 
presbytery at Inverness; besides; members: a large body of 
elders |and: deacons attended ‘from different congregations, 
town -and country.) In the:end ‘all very cordially agreed to 
work out the association plan. -In the evening a large public 
meeting’ \) « ~ /I-wentup, as ail others did, to -the fall of 
‘Foyersias the morning was. fine—going, seeing, and. returning 
to the steamer all within the hour. I: will not: here, even had 
J time, indulge in the ordinary poetic sentimentalisms about 
cataracts.. The whole scenery is certainly very rugged and 
grand, I shad no previous adequate idea of the beauty here, 
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and rugyédness there; and towering grandeur ‘yonder, of the 
scenery along the Caledonian’ Canal.» But the gem in the 
whole was Glengarry House and woody heights, while the 
sublime (next to’ Ben Nevis) was in the Glengarry hills.. Ido 
not now wonder that your youthful fancy was fired’ in these 
regions. I thought, as I passed, that I saw you, in mental 
vision, skipping along these beautiful lawns and banks and 
sloping acclivities—in all the gay and buoyant «vigour of 
eighteen. And I:'trow that among all the gazers on that 
scene of inspiring and exhilarating joy, there would be no one 
more joyously elastic than my own beloved partner. But then, 
probably, this world, with its phantasmagoria of fleeting 
dreams, may have occupied the chief place in her affections; 
while now, praised be God, the enduring realities of the 
everlasting future in. the realms of day, have’acquired their 
proper ascendancy; ‘and so the sober pursuits of 49, Minto 
Street, Newington, may be not only more profitable, but in 
reality more prolific of pure joy to the spirit, than the gaysome 
lightsome buxom naan of Glengarry in the es of 
blooming. and elastic girlhood.” 

‘Porrrer, Sxyz.— The élite of ‘the whole’ Free hush 
population of the island were there, from end to end—many 
from fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and even thirty miles dis- 
tant; several too of the leading, would-be great men still 
connected with the Establishment; and the moderate minister’s 
own wife. It was a great day at Portree and Skye. So it 
was felt, I de believe. The services beginning ‘at about 
eleven did not end till about six. And all that time the great 
bulk of the audience sat still without once moving from their 
seats. Feeling’ myself. in much weakness and ‘not a little 
mental depression, I could scarcely tell from what, I found 
more than ordinary freedom in addressing sinners, and could 
see from the countenances, and the tearful eyes, that impres- 
sions were produced. 'God grant that they’ may prove not 
ephemeral impressions on the mere ‘sensibilities of nature, 
but living impressions, inwrought by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. After,.sermon: old) Mrs. McDonald: came’ forward. to 
embrace me. She had remained purposely for a fortnight to 
witness the opening of the church. “Again came back) to 
Portree about noon, met the presbytery of Skye; then 
addressed a public ‘meeting in the church, which again was 
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thronged. At some of thé statements and appeals many were 
weeping—my. prayer was that their hearts: might bleed. | 'I'o 
these people such statements and appeals come with all the 
force of novelty; hence, doubtless, in part, the greatest im- 
pressions produced among them. All seemed to rejoice in the 
Lord; and the Lord grant in mercy an abundant. harvest! 
After the meeting, who should come forward: to hail me, but 
Miss Grant, sister of Dr. J: Grant, of Calcutta. She inquired 
most earnestly for you. As the steamer was to take on board 
some 150 or 160 emigrants for Australia, and»a noisy scene 
would be. kept up all the night, we went on board our yacht in 
the Portree harbour, to be quiet and get alittle sleep. Wake- 
ful as usual, I was up at three, and, roused the others, as the 
steamer was to leave exactly at four. . J 
_ “At Raasay, Major Darrock, his lady and daughter and sons 
came,on board. I had seen them at: Greenock, They are 
excellent Christian people. .They had been on a. visit to 
Mr. Rainy, now proprietor of Raasay, and uncle of Mr. Daniels. 
Mrs. Darrock is a daughter of the late Mr. Parker, of Glasgow, 
one of Dr. Chalmers’s. greatest friends and supporters, and 
doubtless named in his Memoirs. I remember him well, when 
he came with Dr. Chalmers, as the new Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at St. Andrews, and was present at his installation. 
I spent most: of my time on. board, in.the fore part of the 
vessel, talking to, and counselling the poor emigrants. It 
was a sad jand sorrowful spectacle. My heart really bled for 
them. Some of them looked ‘so dejected and’ woe-begone. 
Some kept gazing at their. beloved Skye, quite overcome at 
the thought of their never seeing it any more. Some appeared 
to feel most ofall at,/the prospect of being without the means 
of grace in. the strange land whither they were going. ‘To 
them all. it, looked like. a plunge into the dark—a leap in a 
vacuum. Uneducated, they. knew not what Australia was; 
nor where it was, nor, what to believe concerning it. One 
poor woman, who. was sobbing and weeping, asked: me ‘if it 
was not a. wild country and, full of wild people,’and got no 
little comfort from my assurances to the contrary. She seemed 
to. be wholly relieved ov that head, when I informed her that 
I had. myself.,.been upwards of, twenty years: in a wilder 
country and among a wilder people, as I had been'‘among down- 
right heathen, whereas she would be; among her own country: 
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women, who were at least nominally Christian. At Broad- 
ford a fresh batch of emigrants were taken in. One of the 
boatmen was an awful specimen of profanity—cursing and 
swearing most vociferously. I have not for many a day—and 
never in the Highlands—heard anything like iti I went 
- forward and looked gravely at him, speaking a gentle word of 
admonition. For a moment he was startled and arrested. 
But speedily he recovered himself, and said, ‘You pray too 
much—you pray too much,’ and commenced his cursing and 
swearing anew. I could only leave him, commending him to 
the mercy of that’ gracious God whose long-suffering patience 
he was so fearfully abusing. 

“Reaching Loch Alsh, and bidding good-bye to all ‘kind 
friends, I got into the boat in which Miss Lewis, of Edinburgh, 
and others had come on shore.» When at Lochcarron I had 
received an invitation from Mrs. Lillingstone, widow of the 
late Mr. Lillingstone, proprietor of all this region and a man 
of extraordinary benevolence, who gave away at’ least three- 
fourths of his large income in acts of philanthropy: He also 
has large property in England. From’ what causes I cannot 
well explain, but this Highland property was sonie ‘time avo 
sold to Mr. A. Matheson, but Mrs. Lillingstone remains in the 
mansion house. About eight I was there, and received with 
great cordiality. Mr. and Mrs. Matheson, and Miss Palmer, 
and other guests are here. I am to have a meeting here this 
evening, and to-morrow another somewhere in this’ quarter. 

Portree’ (in Gaelic, ‘ King’s Harbour,’ as there James V: 
stopped in his northern expedition against rebellious chieftains), 
is a striking land-locked haven, with its lofty precipitous 
headlands all around, and Raasay, with ‘its peculiar dome- 
surmounted hill in front. Raasay House, with its lawns and 
woods, takes one utterly by surprise, after traversing the 
dreary solitude to the west. Balmacura combines the softly 
beautiful and the sublimely grand in scenery.” 

Huntty Lopvas, 18th October:—“ A most delightful meeting 
yesterday ‘with the presbytery of Strathbogie; ‘and in the 
evening a grand public meeting. ‘One of the presbytery elders, 
Mr. Stronach, a gentleman of property, who, as magistrate, 
was called in to quell the disturbance at the ever-memorable 
Marnock settlement, publicly declared that it was what dropped 
from me, on my visit to this place, seventeen years ago, which 
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first gave him the impulse towards missions, an impulse 
which has sustained him ever since. ‘ Singular what drops 
of consolation now and then are afforded from on high. In 
coming from Perth, on the top of the coach, was the minister 
of Cromarty. He told me that a member (a female) of his 
congregation had been awakened to serious concern for her 
own soul by my address at Cromarty and that she was a 
changed character ever since. The Lord be praised!” 
Kinoarpine O’Net, « November 24th.—“ Before leaving 
Rhynie this morning I wrote a short note to W. - It was 
piercingly cold. A keen hard frost, with a cloudless sky, and 
icy wind. Since I left the pulpit on Sunday I have scarcely 
yet got into anything like warmth, either by night or by day. 
I have felt as if the cold were oozing through my whole body, 
from head to foot. Down in this region of Deeside it ‘seems 
to be somewhat milder. But what with unseasoned’ rooms, 
and unseasoned beds, and frosty air, and chills after full meet- 
ings, I feel as if it were’a sort of living martyrdom to be 
encountering all this, with concomitant and subsequent physical 
miseries—freezing, too, the flow of one’s thoughts, and petrify- 
ing the genial feelings. But most gladly would I bear all, and 
a great deal more, if possible, for the sake of Him who ‘so 
loved us as to lay down His very life for us, were I to behold 
substantial fruit to His praise and glory. I must, however, 
leave all to Him. Outwardly: there is much of seeming coun- 
tenance given. What I lack is, real fruit—deeds of faith, 
alike in doing and giving, in connection with the Redeemer’s 
cause. My own shortcomings are ever before me, and the 
picture of them present to the mind increasingly painful. 
Nought sustains me but the Divine assurance that ‘the blood 
of Christ cleanseth from att sin.’ Blessed Saviour! who 
would not then cheerfully toil and suffer for Thee! “Oh ‘Thou, 
Whose locks were so often wet with the dews of night when 
praying on the mountain solitudes of Judea for a sin-laden 
world; and Who, for it, didst’ endure the agony and the 
bloody sweat! But, that world shall yet be Thine; and‘in it 
shalt Thou yet be gloriously exalted! Oh to be the humblest 
servant in Thy royal train and retinue !” 
 Bancuory-Ternan, November 25th.—“<In crossing from 
Alford I had a magnificent view of the massive and_ lofty 
mountain of Lochnagar—reminded thereby of the unhappy 
30 
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Byron.. Had a very delightful meeting with the presbytery 
of Kincardine O’Neil; and: to-night, with the congregation 
here. I have still an oppressive cold.on my chest—nostrils 
running without ceasing, with cough. » In my bedroom shut 
up all day, till _I went out, to the meeting at six. Unable to 
speak very loud; but the people, were so still and attentive, 
that.a whisper was almost, heard by them. I am more than 
ever convinced that if I could only visit all. the congregations 
in person, associations would at once be organized in every one 
of them. This was once the parish of the celebrated Principal 
Campbell, who wrote the famous essay on Miracles in answer 
to Hume.. The ruins of his manse are still here. The whole 
of Deeside was wont to be a regular preserve of the Moderates. 
It is cancered all over with Moderatism still. Oh, for a life- 
breath from heaven to stir up the dead ! 

“To-morrow I expect to go by coach to Aberdeen, distant 
eighteen miles; and thence to Mr. Thomson’s, of Banchory 
House, brother-in-law of the Misses Fraser, who did so much 
for our. new library.” 

Bancuory Houss, December 6th,—* The lenient of 
the Lord in directing me. hither has been Nieptcltle: and I 
do desire to cherish a deeper sense of gratitude towards Him, 
who is the Author ofall these mercies. I have been terribly 
beset, by all sorts of applications from all sorts of persons and 
societies for all sorts of objects. From the shortness of my 
sojourn, it has been utterly impossible for me to attend to the 
great bulk of them. But as a specimen of the way in which I 
am sometimes captured, in spite of every effort to escape, I 
shall briefly narrate the facts of a case. 

“ Some weeks ago I received a letter asking me to preach a | 
sermon on behalf of a school established in a very destitute 
locality for the children of a colony of poor fishermen.) I wrote 
to say that, with so many other engagements before me, which 
must be compressed within so short a time, I could not honestly, 
commit or pledge myself in any way to preach such a sermon ; 
but, that if, after coming to Aberdeen, I found my strength 
equal to it, I had all the heart to respond to such a call. Well, 
when I saw last week that I was to be busied every day, I 
said that I could not engage to preach the sermon until I saw, 
by the end of the week, how I bore up under such accumulated. 
labour, As the sermon was to be (if at all) on Sabbath evens 
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ing; it would be time enough to. announce it at the, preceding 
services of the day. The public meeting of Thursday, attended, 
they say, by atleast 2,000 jammed into. an immense. edifice, 
well-nigh felled. me. . Still I had to go out to Skene, twelve 
miles distant, to hold a public. meeting there on, Friday evening. 
Returning to town on Saturday, I addressed a large, body of 
the students of all the colleges, at.2.p.m.. After all this I felt 
so gone, that. I wrote to Mr. Spence to say, that it, seemed to 
ime physically impossible to preach on Sabbath evening in his 
church, which holds 1,500 people; seeing, that I had under, 
taken| a| double service (that,is, a sermon.and missionary 
address) in the Free Church. here (Banchory) in the early part 
of the day. 

“Judge then of my surprise, when about nine o Sahoo at 
night I received an, urgent note to the effect, that a sermon 
from me had actually been advertised in two of the Aberdeen 
papers, that there was no possibility now of countermanding 
said advertisements, that. numbers from other congregations, 
in consequence of said advertisements, would assemble, etc. 
Well, I instantly replied, that.whoever inserted such adver- 
tisements without. my knowledge or. permission, yea, quite 
contrary to the understanding between Mr. Spence and myself, 
had -perpetrated a fraud and moral wrong; and that I could 
not in any way be responsible for a failure or disappointment, 
seeing that. I was no’ party, directly or indirectly, to the 
measure which occasioned it—adding that, unless I got 
greatly better than I was'that evening, it would’ be impossible 
for me! to. preach the sermon after two services at Banchory. 
On Saturday night I had a better rest than ordinary, and. so 
felt greatly relieved on Sabbath morning. I then reflected on 
the awkward position of parties; of the assembling of numbers, 
and. no sermon; of the talk and gossip to which this would 
lead; of the necessity of my publicly explaining the fraud 
which had been, perpetrated upon me, in the way of, self- 
vindication, and in proof that the fault was not mine; of the 
handle which might..thus, be. furnished. to the enemies of our 
Church and the scandal which might. thereby accrue even 
to the.cause of Christ; and in the end concluded, that I 
had better throw myself on the grace and protection of a 
loving Father, who knoweth our frame and remembereth that 
we are but dust. Then, early yesterday (Sabbath) I despatched 
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a special message to Mr. Spence, to say, that though under’no 
moral obligation in the matter, but rather the contrary, after 
such fraudulent usage, I would for the sake of preventing 
scandal, and therefore for the sake of Christ’s cause, endeavour 
to do what I could in the evening. 

“So, our. services here occupying from twelve to three, I 
hurried to my present’ home, changed, had some refreshment, 
and off at five to Mr. Spence’s. On getting there, the 
front door could not be approached ; the church was full; and 
crowds still lingering outside. Round we went to a back lane, 
whence was a private way to the vestry. But’ it too had been 
taken possession of. And after struggling on half way, I fairly 
stuck and could not move; nor could any one, however willing, 
all were so closely jammed together. It then occurred, to cry 
out to the officer within the vestry to open the door and let a 
number in, ‘so as to allow of my getting forward. This suc- 
ceeded: Ina moment the vestry was filled; but I got in.on 
the top of the tidal wave. Happily the pulpit was near the 
vestry, so I got into it at last, though not without difficulty, as 
the stairs were crammed. Through the service I got in a way 
which I could never have anticipated. Verily the Lord is a 
covenant-keeping God. Never was I more conscious of a real 
direct answer to prayer. © Penetrated with a sense of weakness 
in every sense, I did throw myself absolutely upon the Lord for 
help‘and strength. “And surely He did uphold me. From the 
earnestness of attention manifested it appeared that the trath 
was telling. The Lord seal it home ! lod 

“This. morning my kind host and hostess had the whole’ of 
our Divinity students out to breakfast; I talked with them 
till twelve.” ; 4) kal 

Ayr, 5th February, 1853.—“I was more than delighted with 
my ‘visit to’ Kilmarnock. Mr. and‘ Mrs. Main are’ really 
excéllent people. And there was’ quite an outburst of enthu- 
siasm through all the congregations in favour of my-associa- 
tion plan. I have not yet met anywhere anything so thorough 
and full-hearted: It was all the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as several of the ministers in the presbytery spoke ‘stoutly 
against it—not the minister ‘of ‘Kilmarnock. They, however, 
overshot the mark ;:and by the ‘adverse arguments they em- 
ployed—so low, so carnal, so selfish, so grovelling, so earthy— 
they only stirred up the bettsr-minded- among the other 
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ministers, and elders, and deacons, and people, to. come forth, 
in my favour, far more zealously and enthusiastically than 
they otherwise would have done. . Praised be the overruling 
providence of a gracious God.” 

Wicrown, 10th February—“Our meetings at Stranraer 
were very pleasant. When I was there fifteen years ago there 
was only one evangelical minister in the presbytery, who is now 
in the Free Church—Mr. Urquhart, of Port Patrick—with 
one evangelical assistant, Mr. Bell, of Leswalt; Lady. Agnew’s 
son-in-law. ‘At that time a presbyterial: association .was 
formed, of which Mr. Urquhart was secretary. And he told 
us the other day, that except himself and another, not one 
acted it out. Papers and circulars were sent to the ministers, 
but they cast them aside or destroyed them. When the time 
agreed upon had comé) round for receiving the secretary’s 
report, the presbytery asked him politely to postpone it till 
towards the close of the meeting, when::the press of business 
would. be over. When the close approached he stood up 
to give his report, and instantly one and. all of the ministers 
rose, and politely bowing to him, took their hats, and left him 
alone! There was a fine exhibition of genuine Moderatism | 

“At that time the Establishment had no church in Stranraer, 
and our: public meeting was held in the Cameronian Church, 
Dr. Symington’s. » I-was told the other day, what I had then 
forgotten, that in my address I spoke very strongly about 
the want of a church. and the bickerings and. divisions 
which led to. it—asking; ‘What! had the curse of God 
lighted on the place, that: He should not have a house for. the 
honour of His: name there?’ This appeal was taken in good 
part, and stirred up some present, so that the result was, the 
getting up of a quoad sacra church. Others at the meeting 
of presbytery remarked that impressions were then produced 


"in many minds, which survived. in their effects to this hour— 


that souls had been quickened. One venerable elder, who 
was an elder formerly .in the Cameronian Church but, is 
now, one in the Free, said that he was present at the meeting 
eighteen years ago—that things were then said which made 
him and others weep—but that he did not observe a single 
tear’ in the eyes of the moderate ministers. And when I had 
done, his exclamation to those around him was, ‘ Where, got 
the Establishment that man?’ . In the midst, of many colds 
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nesses and rebuffs on the part of many, it is cheering to one’s 
own soul to find that the Lord has been graciously pleased, in 
so many places, to honour one’s message’ in abt some 
seeds of life for the souls of others. 

Giencairn, 21st November.—“ We had Sear ely started from 
the Thornhill station in“an’ open gig, when it began'to rain? 
Soon the wind vrose:and it ‘continued to blow fiercer and 
fiercer, with occasional gusts of extreme violence, while the 
rain fell. heavier and heavier—all direct in our faces, all the 
way, for nine-long miles, over: an undulating’ hilly country ! 
My poor throat, which you remember showed signs of weakness 
on Friday night, by the windy drench of! Saturday has been 
made worse than it has been since last: spring. But it is all 
well ordered. Yesterday I ‘preached twice, though with ex- 
treme difficulty to’ myself. Happily the church, bemg one of 
the low-roofed kind, though crowded with seven or. eight 
hundred people, did not require such loud speaking ‘as many 
do. This morning, a clear hard frost; but. by eleven the 
mist suddenly descended, and has put an end to our in- 
tended drive to Glendarrock, and other:famous martyr scenes: 
Indeed, all. the way on Saturday, when: sorely pelted with 
wind ‘and rain, my thoughts’ were intensely’ directed *'to 
Renwick ‘and ‘his sheltérless wanderings. How often was’ he 
exposed to windy. storm and tempest—drenched. with wet, 
shivering with cold, famished with hunger, with no covert at 
the end of exhausting journeys but: the dripping cave in the 
rock, and no pillow or bedding but the stony or damp muddy 
floor! Compared with his sufferings for the sake of the 
truth, what have been ‘all ‘the trials’ and ‘exposurés to which 
any of’us, in these. days, have’ been subjected! » My: soul; 
therefore, instead of being: cast down, was rather uplifted 
in gratitude to God for His unspeakable. loving-kindnessés 
towards me and mine. | Oh, how apt we are to.murmur; when 
at any time deprived’ ofvany little comforts to which we may. 
have’ been ‘accustomed ! Why ‘not always reckon that our 
mercies, whatever these mi be, are  tehet aa ego 
we deserve? ”” } 

Kinmarnocr, 25th Nov. 4] long vibe hear how you are: all 
getting on in your new quarters. Centaidty any sort of settled 
home, almost,.1s ‘better than the life I have had of it in. such 
tempestuous weather during this week, with so many meetings 
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to attend alike in private and in public. But having a work to 
accomplish, I am bent’ on overtaking it, looking to' Him who 
rides on the wings of the wind, for" protection and support: 
Yesterday continued tempestuous; the public meeting was at 
half-past six; and what between the commixtion of terrene 
elements underneath,and of liquid elements overhead, and a 
auperincumbent darkness like that of Egypt, it was no easy 
matter to work our way into the church. On arriving there 
J was astonished) to see:so large an‘audiencé'on such a night 
of darkness and of storms, TI hailed it as’a token for good; 
and though in much weakness bodily, ‘felt’ greatly cheered 
in spirit. . There is a latent leaven, a deposit from covenanting 
times, in that region still; which’is beginning to show some 
signs of incipient fermentation. It was to the cross of San- 
quhar that Cameron affixed: his famous Declaration, and sub- 
sequently Renwick affixed his—the Declarations adhesion to, 
or repudiation of which, was the judicial test for convicting 
or acquitting the Covenanters’ of the alleged ‘crime of dis- 
loyalty or high ‘treason.. The cross itself. was taken down 
a good many years ago, in improving the burgh. ‘The top 
stone of it was taken possession of by one of the workmen, 
in whose house it was used as a stool for the children at the 
ingle-side. This being known, some of the’ Free Churchmen 
obtained it for a bonsidbsation'y and now it is sét over the 
porch of the Free Church, as if ‘to symbolize to the’ eyes'of 
sense the fact that the Free Church is the body which has 
taken up and perpetuated ° the principles ‘for which ‘the heroes 
of the Covenant suffered and died! Of the doings and suffer- 
ings of these’ men, of whom the world was not worthy, the 
whole neighbourhood abounds with’ traditions handed: down 
from sire to. son, Sanquhar'lies about the centre of the‘coun- 
ties of Lanark and Dumfries, Galloway'and Ayr, in the moun- 
tain wildernesses and remote solitudes of which the storm of 
persecution chiefly raged, as it was among the almost endless 
and labyrinthine moors’ and mosses, glens and. ravinés, thickets 
and forests, caves’ and dens of these upland’ wilds, that the 
fugitives from a savage persecution sought ahi. This led 
to the celebrated saying of Renwick, that ‘the moors and 
mosses of the west of Scotland were flowered with martyrs, 
and that if God would-be confined to a place; it would be these 
wildernesses.?’ ‘he vivid recalling ofall these scenes greatly 
VOL. Il. 
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affected my own spirit, and seemed to vibrate’ through every 
fibre of my being, imparting a peculiar hue to my thoughts, 
and intonation to my words in utterance. _ 

Srewarron, 28th November.—“‘Friday evening was most tem- 
pestuous at Loudoun, and the night seemed the very black- 
ness of darkness. The.modein village is called Newmilns, 
the old one having been removed to clear and enlarge the 
parks of Loudoun Castle. It contains about 2,500—mostly 
weavers, and nearly half. of them avowed infidels and 
notorious drunkards! It is really awful to hear of such a 
state of things anywhere in Scotland. Once on a time the 
people of Loudoun were. religious—fought bravely for the 
Covenant; while the earl was foremost in the good cause, 
his name being attached to the Covenant. But a succession 
of moderate ministers sucked the very life-blood out of the 
people; and in two or three generations, the descendants of 
godly ancestors lapsed into the -brutalitics of . heathenism, 
Mr. Noble, our minister, who is married to a Ross-shire lady, is 
a truly good man, and ‘is, thank God, succeeding in making an 
impression on the mass, On Friday evening, I was amazed to 
see so many turn out—mostly men too !—with the pale, lank 
countenances of the loom and its confined atmosphere. _ More 
intense attention there could not be. 

“Dr. Laurie’s (of Madras) father and grandfather were minis- 
ters of Loudoun —both Moderates. By the way, did I ever tell 
you the tragic story he related to me about the last Earl of 
Loudoun, father of the last Countess of Loudoun who became 
Marchioness of Hastings, and virtual queen of India for some 
years.’ When Laurie’s grandfather was minister, the earl at- 
tended in church on the sabbath-day as usual. At the close of 
the service, he asked (what he never did before) the minister to 
accompany him to dine at the castle. This the minister stoutly 
refused to do, as he had made a rule of never dining out on the 
sabbath. The earl importuned, the minister still declined. At 
last the earl said, ‘ At. any.rate you’ll not refuse a drive to the 
manse?’ The road to the castle happening to pass close to the 
manse, this the minister could not well decline. So they drove 
on. As they approached the manse the minister reminded the 
earl, that he might ask the coachman to stop. But instead of 
this, he urged the coachman to quicken the horses’ pace towards 
the castle. ‘lhe minister being thus carried thither, in spite of 
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himself, thought it as well to stay to dinner, as the earl was 
alone. By one means and another the earl contrived to keep 
him all night at the.castle. ' At ‘dawn the minister was up and 
out, and on his way down the lawn, when he heard the report 
of a gun from the castle. He turned: back; saw the servants 
in commotion; hastened where he saw them rushing, and soon 
was in ‘the earl’s bedroom, on. the floor of which he lay welter= 
ing in his, blood—and. soon died—a suicide! Then, froma 
document on his table, it was found that he committed his 
only child, then an infant of about five years of age; to the sole 
care and guardianship of Laurie, thé minister! This was the 
after Marchioness of Hastings! And the unhappy father had 
evidently wished that the minister should be in the castle at 
the time of the tragic event, that he might be more’ affected 
and drawn towards. the fatherless child! Of course Laurie did 
his best to discharge a trust .so extraordinarily committed to 
him. What is title, what is fortune, what is noble descent; 
if the spirit of wisdom and of grace and of a sound mind be 
wanting! Let us thank God, and learn, i in sig ie state we 
are, therewith to be content: 

Kinmarnock, 5th December.—< We had a large meeting in 
the spacious kitchen of Perceton. House on’ Saturday evening, 
when the missionary boxes of Sabbath school children were 
opened and I addressed old and: young on the subject of Mis- 
sions. Being crowded, it was very stirring and interesting. Real 
good. was done, and. that always.is a recompense to me for any 
extra labour or fatigue. The exercises were very refreshing ; 
Main’s sermon admirable.. I partook of the communion with 
great joy, and.in the evening preached to a huge and dense 
multitude. The church being much heated I came home 
dripping. Throughout the night, being very restless and half 
awake, the enemy took advantage of my physical weakness to 
tempt me with wretched thoughts and horrid dreams! How 
I. longed for the morning! My prayer. was to Him who said, 
‘Get thee behind Me, Satan,’ and I rose unrefreshed in body, 
and cast down and disquieted in mind. This forenoon Mr, 
McFarlane of Monckton, son of the late Dr. McFarlane of 
Greenock, preached on John’s Gospel vi. 16-21 ; and made 
many remarks singularly applicable to my state of mind. I 
felt it to be an answer to prayer; and sinking as I felt. my- 
self in the deep waters, I seemed: to hear the voice. of: the: 

30 
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Redeemer, “Fear not, it is I,’ and the ‘Oh ye of little faith’ 
from those gracious*lips at -once*reproved and uplifted me. 
Praise be to His holy’! name! :’ At. half-past two I met ‘the 
body of collectors connected with the three congregations, 
and addressed them with much comfort for an hour.” A goodly 
number of friends are to be here to dinner at four; and this 
evening I return to Perceton, and. to-morrow meet the Ayr 
presbytery. I'am dunned-and pestered beyond measure with 
applications to speechify, preach, ete., for all sorts of things 
under the sun. Besides those forwarded by you I received 
many more directly. Really, it.consumes ‘the languishing 
remnaut of my life blood to be answering these, as I must me 
for the most part in the negative. 

Ayr, 9th December.—“ We have had great dbinkie ee The 
people are all in a blaze, alike about home and foreign objects. 
They were in a very sleepy state. But the Lord has ‘given me 
astonishing freedom. of ‘speech amongst.them. And it- has 
evidently been blessed. To me, personally, it is very exhaust- 
ing. But I grudge nothing when I see good fruit.. Last night 
the public meeting, which began at seven, did not break up till 
eleven o’clock! I: have yet ‘a good deal of work before me. 
To-day I return to Perceton, on my way to ee 
of Ayrshire—Catrine, Old Cumnock, ete. 

“ After I wrote to: you from Kilmarnock I half feisontad sf 
having done so.. But the truth is, that it is some relief to the 
mind to get iteelE disburdened. And to whom: can I disburden 
it, if not to you—the partner of my joys and sorrows for nearly 
a quarter of a century? No one can ever fully know how 
much I often suffer, both in mind and body, in the midst of 
these frequent, prolonged, and -violent: exertions. And to none 
but yourself can I ever moot. the subject:except in the vaguest 
and. most general terms. “In the excitement of speaking, the 
spirit forgets the fragility of the body; and therefore, people 
think me strong. Ah, if they could see me in ‘my solitary 
chamber, all alone, after. such meetings as last night, their 
congratulations on my supposed ‘strength would be’ ex- 
changed for downright commiseration.. The whole frame 
feverish—the whole nervous system, from the brain down- 
wards, in a state of total unrest. ‘he very tendency to sleep 
gone. Going: to bed, as this: morning, at’ half-past one, not 
from sleepiness but from inability ‘to sit wp longer’ through: 
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exhaustion.'’ Turning and tossing from side to side, and long- 
ing for sleep. Then drowsiness, and: half-sleep, and horrid 
dreama, and longing for the morning’s dawn. Getting, up 
disquieted and unrefreshed, to meet a:company at breakfast— 
with aching head besides, and sorish throat. Necessity for 
appearing as pleasant as may be, so.as not to damp or. dis- 
courage others ; and every effort in this way only imereasing 
the pain. But enough; I must say no more on such a subject. 
Yet, the Lord be praca | in the midst’ of “all this T’have 
gleams and intervals of real spiritual enjoyment. '* Indeed, 
when most weak and pained, often is that, enjoyment propor; 
tionally ‘increased. . And then,’ the: favour which the, Lord 
shows me in the sight of His people, and the good so often 
unexpectedly achieved—all, this makes me feel that what I 
suffer is the discipline of a Father’s rod_to Us me humble i in 
walking before Him. 

- “Tam alarmed at what you say about the statements in the 
American paper. — Such) things often ‘exceedingly ‘vex’ and 
annoy me. It is all well enough to thank God for any instru- 
ments He may raise up. 1t.is quite another matter to speak 
or write of them in exaggerated terms amounting to flattery, 
and so far, to a,disparagement.of the great Giver. . At publie 
meetings I have usually got quit of such things - by com- 
mencing at‘once my address’ when the prayer ends. But 
sometimes (not often) ‘the minister praying has taken it into 
his: head formally to introduce me to the audienée ; and ‘then 
to speak of me in a way that has disturbed and didcorhprxed 
my spirit. .In such cases I'am always conscious of not getting 
on Irslf as well as when I am allowed to begin without'a word 
being said about me.’ 


All over Scotland and in many a manse’ there are 
still grateful memories of these tours. Among’ others 
the Rev. T. Main, then of Kilmarnock and now of 
Frée Sti Mary’s, Edinburgh, and convener of the Foreign 
Missions Committee, thus recalls’the time’: 

«The weeks during which it was our privilege Pr 
have Dr. Duff under our roof formed a’ happy time. 
He grew in our affection and admiration. ‘To sympa- 
thise with him in his work went straight to ‘his heart: 
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He lived a most laborious life. His days were spent 
in his room in writing papers and conducting corres- 
pondence. At this time he was busily enzaged in 
matters connected with the Indian Despatch of 1854, 
which entailed on him a great amount of toil. He 
kindly gave his evenings to us, pouring forth an amaz- 
ing wealth of information... In doing so he was un- 
consciously revealing a most capacious memory, an 
observant eye and a loving heart. One of the: chief 
difficulties that stood in the way of the formation of 
Associations, was the burden of pecuniary reponsibility 
that rested on most ‘if not all of the congregations. 
Dr. Duff felt its force, and set himself with self-denying 
devotedness to render assistance in helping to clear it 
out of the way. I have never seen any one so singu- 
larly sensitive as he. The effect was immediate. <A 
want of sympathy repelled him, the reverse attached 
and drew him out. This was not the result of self- 
consciousness from the consideration of the ‘position 
he occupied and what was due to himself; it was an 
instinct of his moral nature. It was not he, but Christ 
that throbbed within him, his whole frame vibrating 
with the very sympathies of Christ. It must have 
been to him no ordinary trial, with his exalted sense of 
the magnitude of the enterprise, its close connection 
with the glory of Immanuel and the salvation of the 
myriads of lost sinners, to be brought into contact 
with the. chilling atmosphere that prevailed around, 
and the grievously defective estimate of its Sunpassibg 
importance. _ 

_ His meeting with the Ayr presbytery did not realize 
his expectations, for while the brethren received him 
with. the utmost possible respect, they did not see 
their way to adopt his plan of a quarterly contribution, 
He returned so sunk in spirit, that although we had 
alarge party to meet him at dinner he scarcely opened 
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his lips." On the way to the evening meeting Mrs. 
Main assured him that all would come right, that he 
would have a large and enthusiastic gathering. The 
church was crowded; the spectacle inspired him, and 
he poured forth one of his most fervid and impassioned 
appeals. One of my deacons who sat beside me said; 
‘ Did you ever hear anything: like that ? it is like Paul 
pleading for the heathen world.’ As I had not con- 
sulted with my office-bearers, I had no intention of 
forming: a Foreign Mission Association that evening, 
but Ag Duff went on I felt that it would -be ‘to 
lose a most precious opportunity if I failed. to do so. 
As-Dr. Duff pronounced the benediction I ascended 
the pulpit, and summoned those of them who were 
members to remain behind for the purpose of forming 
an association. We met in large numbers. The ut- 


-most enthusiasm prevailed, with the result of trebling 


the. contributions from the congregation.. As we 
walked. home Dr. Duff was like another man, his heart 
was filled with joy and his tongue with melody.. 

«The exhaustion of such a long day’s work was very 
great, but instead of retiring to rest he was accustomed 
to sit.in his room till sleep overtook him, otherwise 
he would have spent a feverish and sleepless night. 
Although it was not till three in the morning that he 
lay down, he appeared at breakfast as fresh and cheer- 
ful as possible. 

«A little incident occurred that evening which very 
deeply affected him. One of my people in humble life 
made her. way to the vestry and asked me to secure 
for her the privilege of shaking hands with Dr. Daff. 
I gladly did so. Her heart was full, and she gave brief. 
but expressive utterance to her feelings. On. parting 
she left a sovereign in his hand for the cause. When 
I told him how scanty and precarious her subsistence: 
was, it awakened within him a thrill of deep emotion.’ 
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He often referred to it as ‘an illustration of the great- 
ness of the sacrifices made by the poorest of the people 
for the cause of Christ.” 

So ends 1853, and the campaign. But, as if these 
toils were not enough for soul and body, continued for 
the four years which followed on the South and North 
India tours of :1849, the unwearied apostle’ of India 
was busy at the same time in seeking and sending out 
new missionaries, liké Mr. and Mrs. Fordyce, and 
Messrs. 'T. Gardiner and Pourie, to’ Calcutta ; in lec- 
turing to the Young Men’s ChristianAssociation in 
Exeter Hall, side by side with R. Bickersteth, Stowell, 
Baptist Noel, James Hamilton, Brock, Arthur and 
Candlish; in: undergoing frequent: and long examina- 
tions before the India’ Committee of the House of 
Lords; in helping the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’ to: conduct: its Jubilee in 1853, and raise a 
Jubilee fund; and, finally, in discharging the onerous 
duties of Moderator of the Free Church General As- 
sembly... His Exeter’ Hall lecture on “ India and ‘its 
Evangelization” is an illustration of the skill with 
which he adapted himself to such an audience as the 
young men of London. After eighty pages ofa suc- 
cession of pictures of travel, expositions of the hoary 
ereeds and rituals of the Hast, descriptions of ‘the ad- 
ministration of the British Government and” state- 
ments of the power and progress of Christianity, he 
burst forth into this peroration: . 
 “ Strive to:realize the height and‘ grandeur of your 
obligation to the millions of India’s poor, cowering, 
abject children ; millions laid helplessly prostrate at 
our feet by a series of conquests the most strange and 
unparalleled in the annals of all time; millions once 
torn asunder by relentless feuds and implacable hatreds, 
now bound together, and bound to‘us, by allegiance 
to a common Government, submission to common laws, 
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and the participation of common interests! Here is a 
career of benevolence opened up unto you, worthy of 
your noblest ambition -and most energetic enterprise. 
Shrink not from iton the ground ofits magnitude or 
difficulties: In contests of an earthly kind confidence 
in a great: leader, with the heart-stirring traditions of 
ancestral: daring’ andprowess, have heretofore kindled 
shrinking cowardice into’ the fire of an indomitable 
valour. \ When, about half a century ago, our gallant 
but» vain-glorious neighbours boastfully’ pointed to 
‘the rout of all the armies and:the capture of almost 
all the ‘capitals: in Europe,’as:a proof of the invinci- 
bility of their‘own arnis, and the utter hopelessness of 
any further. resistance’ or’ defence, the historian: of 
Hurope tells ‘us that their old rivals, the English—at 
first: well-nigh paralysed» by the halo of uninterrupted 
success that surrounded their foes—began to revive 
when they beheld‘ the lustre of former renown shining 
forth, however dimly,'amid the blaze of present: vic- 
tory. ‘When the: names of Cressy and Agincourt and 
Blenheim came up before: them in. freshest remem- 
brance, they:could calmly point to‘ the imperishable 
inheritance of) national glory ;* their. soldiers, their 
citizens, were alike penetrated with:these recollections ; 
the exploits of the: Edwards and the Henrys and the 
Marlboroughs of former times, ‘burned’ in the hearts 
of the officers and animated the spirit of the people.’ 
Hence, the nation at length:rose'as.one man to repel 
the danger | of: Napoleon’s ‘threatened. invasion; and 
hence, speedily, the addition .of Salamanca and Vit- 
toria, Hugomont and ‘Waterloo, to: the long register 
of England’s military renown; and of the name of 
Wellington as’ the greatest in) the bright: roll of her 
warriors. is it ii bor . 

. But England has had: other: battles, and other 
warriors, ‘and ‘other \exemplars,. nobler still,—nobler 
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still in the eye of Heaven and the annals of eternity, 
however humble and unworthy in the eye of carnal 
sense and the records of short-lived time. And it, is 
to these that you are now to look, when invited: to 
enter on a nobler warfare—a warfare, not physical or 
material, but moral and spiritual; a warfare’ not: with 
humanity itself, but with the evils that plague and 
exulcerate it; a warfare not: with men’s persons, but 
with their ignorance, their follies, their errors, their 
superstitions, their idolatries, and their deadly ‘sins; a 
warfare with the springs and causes of all other war- 
fare; a warfare whose ends and issues will be, the eéx- 
termination of these springs.and causes with their fatal 
consequences; a warfare not for the destruction of any, 
but. for the regeneration of the whole race of man ; 
a warfare one of whose richest trophies: will consist 
in men’s, beating their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, in’ nation’s not ‘lifting 
up sword against nation, neither learning the art of war 
any more! And if, in entering on ‘a warfare so high, so 
holy; so heavenly, and yet so arduous, a warfare with 
legions of foes, that have stood their ground for thou- 
sands of years, won a :thousand victories, entrenched 
themselves behind a thousand battlements, and reared 
their standard on a thousand: fortresses that frown 
defiance over the nations; if, in entering on a warfare 
so terrible, ye aré apt to be dispirited and cast down, 
lift up your eyes, and fix your gaze on the lustre of 
former renown. In this highest and. noblest depart. 
ment of human warfare, ye may, with rapt emotions, 
point to another ‘imperishable inheritance of national 
glory.’ Ye may point: to the illustrious company of 
England’s sages and worthies, the noble army of her 
martyrs, and the ten thousand scenes that have been 
consecrated .by their testimony ‘and ‘their blood. Ye 
way point to Wycliffe, the morning star of. the Refors 
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mation, whose ashes, as noted by the historian, in the 
execution of an empty insult, were exhumed and 
thrown into a neighbouring brook—‘ the brook con- 
veying them into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, and these into the main ocean; thus 
converting the ashes into'an emblem of the Reformer’s 
doctrine, which is now dispersed all over the world.’ 
Ye may point to Cranmer, and Ridley, and Latimer, 
at whose stakes were lighted a fire, which, according 
to their own prophetic utterance, by God’s grace, ‘ will 
never be put out in England.’ Ye may point to the 
Miltons and the Bunyans, the sages and the seers of 
the Commonwealth and Restoration. Ye may point 
to the Howards and Wilberforces, who irradiated the 
dungeon’s gloom, and struck his’ galling fetters from 
the crouching slave. Ye may! point to the Martyns 
and the Careys, the Williams and the Morrisons, who, 
spurning the easier task of guarding the citadel at 
home, jeoparded their lives in the high places of. the 
field, when boldly pushing the conquests of the: cross 
over the marshalled hosts of heathendom. And, when 
ye point to all of these and ten thousand more, tell 
me if their undying achievements do not burn in your 
hearts and animate your spirits, and incite your whole 
soul, with inextinguishable ardour, to deeds of similar 
daring and, of deathless fame? Or,—oh, mournful 
alternative ! is the spirit, the redoubted spirit, of Wy- 
cliffe now gone from amongst us? Is the light of 
Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley, now beginning to 
be shrouded in darkness? Is the seraphic fire of Mil- 
ton and of Bunyan for ever extinguished? Has the 
mantle of Howard, and of Wilberforce dropped to the 
earth, and found no one able, or willing, or worthy, to 
take it up? Is there no soul of Martyn, or Carey, or 
Morrison left behind? or is their unquenchable zeal 
buried with their mouldering ashes in the sepulchre ? 
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And wher the distant wail of the: perishing in other 
lands, deadened in its .passage by ocean’s waves to the 
ears of sense, sounds’ piercingly ‘in the: ear’ of faith, 
where is the successor of the martyr of Hramanga }— 
is echorstill left to answer, Where >and again mourn- 
fully to reduplicate, Where? ' Forbid* it, O gracious 
Heaven! Arise then, ye Christian ‘young men of Wng- 
land, and vindicate at once the’ reality and) purity of 
your descent from the sages, the prophets, the wor- 
thies, and the martyrs of this favoured Patmos isle, by 
buckling on their armour, nerving yourselves with the 
energy of their faith and self-sacrifice ; marching like 
them, when duty. calls, into the battle-field, and burn- 
ing for the posts of danger where these foremost 
warriors fell! In the hour ‘and crisis of England’s 
peril, the greatest of her naval captains hoisted the 
watchword of death or victory, in words familiar but 
immortal;—‘ England expects every ‘man ‘to do his 
duty.’ In this the hour and crisis, not of 'England’s 
peril merely, but of the world’s agony and travail, well 
may we raise.the standard, emblazoned with the watch- 
word, “The Church of Christ—Christ ‘Himself, the 
great: Head of the Church—expects every man, every 
professing member and disciple, to do his duty.’ 
“Arise then, ye Christian young men of England, 
and, under the banner of the great Captain of salva- 
tion, rally your scattered forces! Resolve,’ as if ye 
sware by Him that liveth for ever and ever, that ye 
shall re-exhibit to. an admiring world the deeds of 
bygone ‘heroism and renown. With’ such a Divine 
leader to guide you, such ennobling’ examples’ to ‘in- 
spirit you, and sucha brilliantcloud of witnesses 
encompassing you all: around—the ‘final conquest ‘is 
certain, the victory sure. Arise’ then, ye Christian 
young men of Hngland, ‘and through you let the 
terrors of fire and sword, the faggot. and the stake, 
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he warded off from these peaceful shores—the asylum 
of the ‘persectited of all lands—the Thermopyle of 
the old world’s endangered liberties! Through you, . 
let’ the store-houses of British ‘beneficence be opened 
for the neédy at home and the famishing abroad. 
Through you, let’ Britain discharge her ‘debt of grati- 
tude and love to the ascending Saviour, her debt of 
sympathy and goodwill to all nations. More ‘espe- 
cially, through you, let her discharge her debt of 
justice, not less than benevolence, to India, in repara- 
tion ofthe wrongs, numberless and: aggravated, inflicted 
in former times on India’s unhappy children. In 
exchange for the pearls from her coral strand, be it 
yours to send the Pearl of great price. In exchange 
for the treasures of her diamond and golden mines, be 
it yours to send the .imperishable treasures of Divine 
grace. In exchange for her aromatic fruits and gums, 
be it yours to send buds and blossoms of the Rose of 
Sharon, with its celestial fragrancy. In exchange for 
the commodities and dainties that luxuriate the carnal 
taste, be it yours to send the heavenly manna, and the 
water of life, clear as crystal, to regale and satisfy the 
new-created spiritual appetency. And desist not from 
the great emprise, until the dawning of the hallowed 
morn when all India shall be the Lord’s ;—when the 
varied products of that gorgeous land shall become 
visible types and emblems of the still more glorious 
products of faith working by love; when the palm- 
tree, the most exuberant of all tropical growths in 
vegetable nectar, and therefore divinely chosen by 
inspiration to set forth the flourishing condition of the 
righteous, shall become the sensible symbol of the 
dwellers there, who, fraught with the sap of the 
heavenly grace, and laden with the verdure and the 
fruits of righteousness, shall raise their voices in notes 
of praise, that swell and reverberate from grove to 
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grove, like the soft, sweet echoes of heaven's own 
eternal hallelujahs;—when these radiant climes, pre- 
eminently distinguished as the ‘climes, of the sun,’ shall 
become the climes of a better sun,—even the Sun of 
Righteousness—vivificd by His quickening beams, and 
illumined with the effulgence of His unclouded glory : 


‘Be these thy trophies, Queen of many Isles! 
On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles. 
First, by Thy guardian voice, to India, led, 
Shall Truth Divine her tearless victories spread. 
Wide and more wide, the heaven-born light shall stream, 
New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme ; 
' Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel, 
Strange chiefs admire, and.turbaned warriors kneel 
The prostrate Hast submit her jewelled pride, 
And swarthy kings adore the Crucified ! 
Yes, it shall come! \'H’en now my eyes behold, 
In distant view, the wished-for age unfold. 
Lo, o'er the shadowy days that roll between, 
A wandering gleam foretells th’ ascending scene! 
Oh! doomed victorious from thy wounds to rise, * ° 
Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes ; 
And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee, 
Through time’s pressed ranks, bring on the Jubilee!*” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
1851-1854. 


MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—BEFORE 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS’ INDIA COMMITTEE. 


The first Missionary Moderator of the General Assembly.—Learning 
_ and Piety.—Welcoming the Deputies.—Sir John . Pirie.—The 
Twenty Years Charters of the HE. I. Company.—Burke, Fox, 
and John Stuart Mill—The Reforms of 1853.—The India 
Committees of Lords and Commons.—Dr. Duff’s Statesmanship.— 
Letters to his Hindoo Students and his Wife.—His Evidence on 
Judicial and Administrative Questions.—Fighting the Earl of 
Ellenborough.—Evidence on Education and Christian Missions. 
—Real Author of the Despatch of July, 1854.—Lord Halifax 
and Lord Northbrook.—The Educational Charter of the People 
of India. —The Universities. —The Grant-in-aid System. — 
Death of Russomoy Datt and the Christianizing of bis Clan.— 
A Strange Baptism.—Dr. Duff Sorrowing yet Rejoicing. 


At the unusually early age of forty-five Alexander 
Duff was, in 1851, called by acclamation to the highest 
ecclesiastical .seat in Scotland, that of Knox and 
Melville, Henderson and Chalmers. His immediate 
predecessor had declared that. what the Preacher of 
the Old Testament calls ‘‘the flourish of the almond 
tree’ had been the chief recommendation in his case. 
The still young missionary found his qualification in 
‘*the office which it has been my privilege, however 
unworthily, amid ‘sunshine and storm, for: nearly a 
quarter of a century, to hold—the glorious office of 
evangelist, or that of ‘ making known.the unsearchable 
riches of Christ among the Gentiles.’ 

*¢ Wholly sinking, therefore, the man into the office, 
and desiring to magnify my office, I can rejoice in the 
appointment. . In the early and most flourishing times 
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of the Church, the office of the apostle, missionary, or 
evangelist, who ‘built not on another man’s founda- 
tion,’ was regarded as the highest and most honour- 
able. Those who thus went forth to the unreclaimed 
nations were the generals and the captains of the in- 
vading army in thé field, ‘while bishops or presbyters 
were but the secondary commandants of garrisons 
planted in the already conquered territory. And even 
in later times, when, in the progress of degeneracy 
and amid the increasing symptoms of decrepitude and 
decay, the bishop came to mount the ladder of secular 
ambition over the more devoted and self-denying mis- 
sionary, the office of the latter still continued to be 
held in considerable repute. Hence we read of Augus- 
tine, and Willibrord, and Winifred, and Anscharius, and 
many more besides, who fearlessly perilled their lives 
in labouring to reclaim the Saxons, Frieslanders, Hes- 
sians, Swedes, and other pagan and barbarous tribes, 
being afterwards created bishops and archbishops, 
in acknowledgment of their arduous and successful 
toils... But in more recent times, when the office of the 
missionary fell into almost entire desuetude among 
the leading Reformed communities of. Christendom, 
and the attempt to revive it was at first denounced 
as an unwarrantable intrusion and novelty, the name, 
once:so glorious inthe Church of Christ, came to be 
associated: ‘with all that is: low, mean, contemptible, or 
fanatical; but, praised: be God, that of late years the 
name has been rescued from much of the odium, 
through a juster appreciation of the grandeur, dignity, 
and heavenly objects of the office that bears it. For 
the office’s sake, therefore, wholly irrespective of the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the individual who may 
hold. it, I cannot but hail this day’s appointment as a 
sure indication that, whatever the case may be) with 
others, the Free Churchiof Scotland has fairly risen 
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above the vulgar and insensate. prejudices of a vaunt- 
ingly religious but, leanly spiritual age.” | 

Duff was the first missionary who had sat in the 
Moderator’s chair since the first General: Assémbly in 
1560 ;' but, almost without precedent, he’ sat there 
twice, as we shall see.. John Wilson, of Bombay, was 
the ‘second, twenty years after. Striking off. from 
his own theme, in his opening and: closing charges 
to ‘the assembled fathers and brethren the Moderator 
of 1851. occupied ‘himself with the stirring history 
and ‘the consequent responsibilities of the Kirk which, 
from Knox to Chalmers, had fought. and suffered for 
spiritual independence.. His lesson was that all this 
struggling and success of the Kirk are but’ means to 
an end—the evangelization of the world. Reviewing, 
in his closing charge, the proceedings of the Assembly, 
which had been much occupied with an elevation of 
the standard and an extension of the aréa of theolo- 
gical scholarship, during the eight years’ curriculum 
of the students, he found himself on familiar ground. 
“Tt ought to be counted one of the chiefest glories 
of our Church that, from the very outset, she resolved 
with God’s blessing to secure not only a pious but a 
learned ministry.’ « ‘“What we desiderate is, learning 
in inseparable combination with devoted piety. Piety 
without learning! Does it not in the case of religious 
teachers ever tend to fanaticism; would it not be apt 
to make the life.of the Church blaze away too ‘fast? 
Learning without piety! Does it not ever tend to a 
frigid indifference; « would it not soon» extinguish 
spiritual life in the Church altogether?” But a 
learned ministry is apt to be proud.  ‘* Did it ever 
occur to-these: shrewd observers that an ignorant 
ministry is apt to be conceited? And if we must 
choose between two evils, we must, according to the 
old adage, choose the least. But why choose ot all? 

von. I. 
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We repudiate absolutely the proudly learned as much 
as the conceitedly ignorant. . . Surely the in- 
finitely varying forms of open and avowed infidelity 
in our day render it more than ever necessary that 
the department of Christian evidence or. apologetic 
theology should be cultivated to the uttermost, and 
that all the resources of sharpened intellect and ex- 
tensive erudition should be brought to. bear upon it.” 
In the delicate duty of welcoming and bidding God 
speed to the deputies from the Reformed: Churches 
of France and Belgium, England and Ireland, of the 
Presbyterian rite, Dr. Duff showed his wonted tact and 
fervour. Pasteurs Monod and Bost, Durand and 
Carnot Anquier represented the former; Professor 
Lorimer and Mr. R. Barbour, Dr. Kilpatrick and Mr. 
Hamilton, of Belfast, bore the greetings of the latter. 
To each the Moderator’s wide experience of men and 
countries, of ‘churches ‘and societies, enabled him to 
say something pleasantly personal. . M. F. Monod’s 
Memoir of Rieu he had borrowed from an American 
friend in Calcutta, and had been comforted by it. M. 
Bost’s brother he knew as a missionary in Bengal. In 
the Belgian deputies he saw the fruit, through Merle 
D’Aubigné, of Robert Haldane’s zeal. The English 
deputation led him to quote his favourite poet’s lines 
**On the New Forcers of Conscience,” in order to 
remark: ‘Ifa mind like Milton’s could have laboured 
under such huge: misapprehensions of the character, 
genius, tendency and objects of Presbyterian doctrine, 
discipline and polity, are we to ‘wonder that num- 
bers of the unlearned people in England should labour 
under misapprehensions still greater?” With the 
Irish representatives he found common ground in 
their Goojarat Mission, of which he brought them a 
pleasant report. According to precedent, he com- 
pleted his term of. office. by. opening the General 
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Assembly of 1852, with a sermon on ‘The Headship 
of Christ over Individuals, the Church and the Nations, 
practically considered,” which, having been published 
at its request, ran through several editions. 

When in London, in 1851, Dr. Duff was called on 
to commit to the grave the body of his dearly attached 
friend Sir John Pirie. Sir John had long been head of 
a large shipping firm, had been Lord Mayor, and was 
the first chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company. Dr. Duff had been blessed to him in 
spiritual things, but when himself dying, recalled to 
his children only the services done to him and the 
‘Mission by his generous. countryman. “Sir John 
Pirie had always done so much for me who had had no 
claim upon him, from the very first time I saw him in 
September, 1829, on my first going out to India, that I 
never knew how it was possible to return the obliga- 
tion. That very day when he came to call upon us in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard—it was in the afternoon—we 
had just sat down to lunch which we had meant to 
make our dinner. He was then simply Alderman 
Pirie, and he. said: ‘The agents of your Mission in 
Scotland asked me to look out for a suitable ship in 
which to take-a passage, and get it properly furnished. 
I’ve just come to tell you tho thing is done; and 
whatever remains I'll see to its being done, so you 
need not have a thought about it. Some day or other 
if you like to go to the docks you may see it, but 
theré’s no occasion. When you go on board at Ports- 
mouth, you will find everything done as perfectly as if 
you had looked after it yourself. I say this to relieve 
you-of all care and anxiety, so that you may freely go 
about London, and get such other articles as you may 
wish to take with you. But my chief message at this 
particular time is from my wife. You see, I am too 
much occupied with the secular affairs of this life to be 
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able to’ bestow much time or: atterition on Missions, 
though I try to, promote’ them in every way in my 
power; but we have no family, and my: wife therefore 
has plenty of time on her hands: She spends two 
whole;days every week with Mrs. Fry in visiting New- 
gate, and. she is continually going about seeking ways 
and modes of doing good.’, Her message is, you must 
not stop a day in London but ¢ome out at once to our 
house at Camberwell, and there all. kinds of attention 
will be shown’ to you.’ After his usual manner he 
would allow of no delay. Mrs, Pirie was waiting for 
us, and a warmer reception could‘not have been given 
to any. of her oldest friends.. Her house was'ever after 
my home in London. until her death in 1869.” . 

- From its foundation under Hlizabeth at the close of 
the sixteenth century, to its fall under’ Victoria in the 
middle of the nineteenth, the Hast India Company 
was the ally or the tool of the two great parties of the 
state. The periodical renewal/of its charter, gener- 
ally every twenty. years, involved :the fall and the rise 
of Ministries. After the. pure and. exalted adminis- 
trations of Cromwell and. William IIL., kings did not 
scruple to use its influence as a.bribe, nor statesmen 
to covet. its patronage for corrupt ends. ‘The Regu- 
lating Act of .1773, which . created the.Governor: 
General and’ the Chief ‘Justice, struck the first stroke 
at jobbery at home. But it so demoralized the ad- 
ministration, at Calcutta, that in ten years’ a new 
charter became necessary. Burke, who had unhappily 
refused the invitation of the, directors in 1772.‘to go 
out to India with full power, as head of a‘commission 
of three to. examine and control their. affairs, in 
1782 began his lifelong course of unreasoning oppo- 
sition to a system which, when reformed, John Stuart 
Mill justly pronounced the wisest.ever devised for the 
government of subject races. .India-placed Mr. Fox 
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side by side with Lord North inthe Duke of Portland’s 
Coalition Ministry, to carry through Mr. Burke’s Bill ; 
and, India then made Pitt Prime Minister at twenty- 
four to devise the wiser measure. which ended in the 
creation of the Board. of Control. All.over London 
Fox, was caricatured as Carlo Khan riding an 
elephant full tilt against the India Office. 

_. When the next twenty years had brought round tle 
time, in 1818, for another charter, the Court of, Direc: 
tors were better prepared to defend their still neces- 
sary monopoly... The Lords rose. as the aged Warren 
Hastings, entered the House where, a.quarter of a 
century. before, he had been impeached, | His evidence 
and that of a successor, Lord Teignmouth, of Sir T 
Munro, Sir John Malcolm, and: Charles Grant, pre- 
vailed to retain the China’ commerce for the Company. 
But India was. opened to free trade, and, thanks to 
Wilberforce, to missionaries and schoolmasters. By 
the next charter of 1833 the China. monopoly too 
passed away, the new province of the North-West was 
created ultimately a lieutenant-governorship, the last 
restrictions on the residence of. Huropeans. in India 
were removed, and those administrative reforms were 
conceded which co- Ppanehedss with Dr. Duff’s missionary 
system. 

The subsequent twenty years formed a period of real 
and rapid; progress. As the time approached for the 
charter of 1853, the governing classes in both India 
and England prepared for a conflict. By discussions 
in the press and petitions to Parliament, the Company 
was assailed by the selfish interests, and. criticised” by 
the reformers who sought only,a more rapid deyelop= 
ment of the policy begun by Bentinck and Metcalfe 
and fostered by Dalhousie and Thomason, in spite of 
an alarmed conservatism. As the official advocate of 
the yenerable corporation, Sir John Kaye took. credit 
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for all that had been done not only by the Directors, 
but in spite of them, by Governor-Generals, mission- 
aries and those whom they used to denounce as inter- 
lopers. So the Company was spared from extinction 
once more, by the Whigs under Sir Charles Wood as 
President of the Board of Control. But several com- 
promises were effected by the Cabinet and Parliament, 
most happily for both India and the mother country. 
The two greatest in reality, though they appeared 
little at the time, were, the concession of nearly all Dr. 
Duff’s demands for a truly imperial, catholic, and just 
administration of the educational funds, honours and 
rewards; and the transfer to the nation, by competi- 
tive examination, of the eight hundred and fifty highly 
paid appointments in the covenanted civil service. 
Besides these, Lower Bengal was created a leutenant- 
governorship, like the North-West twenty years before, 
and the Punjab soon after; and the Crown nominated 
a proportion of the Directors, reduced to eighteen. 
And then, as if to prepare the way for the coming but 
unexpected extinction, the new charter was passed 
subject to the pleasure of Parliament, and not for the 
almost prescriptive period of twenty years. 

It i8 not too much to say that, in securing all this, 
the three reformers who were foremost were the men 
who in 1830-85 had fought. and won the battle of 
educational and sarainiseltive progress in India. As 
we read again the many thick felibs which contain 
the evidence and reports of the select committees 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons on Indian 
territories, we see the suggestions of Dr. Duff, Mr. 
Marshman, and Sir Charles Trevelyan carried out 
even in detail. Again was Macaulay by his brother- 
in-law’s side in the application of the principle of open 
competition to the appointments of India. Mr. 
Marshman did more than any other man to make Sir 
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Frederick Halliday the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. But it was Dr. Duff who succeeded in 
placing the keystone in the arch of his aggressive 
educational system by the famous. Despatch of 1854. 
He had returned.to England determined to secure from 
his own countrymen the measure of justice to non- 
government colleges and schools which the bureaucracy 
of Calcutta had denied, in spite of Lord Hardinge’s 
order. We have seen how he began by privately in- 
forming and influencing the statesmen and members 
of Parliament who. cared for the good of the people 
_ of India. Wilberforce and Charles Grant. were. gone, 
and had left no successors... In the public action of 
Parliament itself, through the constitutional channel 
of its select committees of inquiry, he found the 
means not only of utilising the private work he had 
done, but of informing the whole country and _prac- 
tically influencing legislation. When a government 
happens to be in earnest, as the Aberdeen ministry of 
the day were, and when legislation is inevitable, as 
the charter of 1853 was, there is no duty so delightful 
to the statesmanlike reformer as that’ of convincing 
a parliamentary committee. 

Nor intellectually are there many feats more exhaust- 
ing than that of sitting from eleven to four o’clock, 
and on more days than one, the object of incessant 
questioning, by fifteen or twenty experts, on the most 
difficult problems, economic and administrative, that 
can engage the statesman, So long as the examina- 
tion in chief proceeds, or a friendly member follows 
along the witness’s own line, all may go well. But 
when the cross-fire begins, when you are the victim 
of a member who is hostile to your views and is deter- 
mined to shake evidence damaging to his own, or of 
one who is at once conceited enough to prefer his 
own facts to yours and clever enough to delude you 
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into accepting partial premisses which will lead to his 
conclusions and upset yours, then there is need for the 
keenest weapons and the most practised skill. This 
was Dr. Duff’s position, and he was moreover one of 
a band of witnesses of rare experience and ability. 
Such were these members of the Leadenhall Street 
staff—John Stuart Mill, whose school have not even 
yet learned how great and wise he was on Indian 
questions; and Thomas Love Peacock, whose piquant 
novels afford a wealth of classic wit and culture 
to readers with discrimination enough to discover 
genius.’ Of the same type of experience was Mr. 
Henry Reeve, of the Privy Council. Lord Hardinge 
stated the results of his administration as Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief. On the Indian 
side were judges and civilians of such distinction as 
Sir EH. Ryan and Sir EH. Perry, R. M. Bird: and 
Mangles, Sir J. P. Willoughby and Sir F. Halliday, 
aud.of such promise as Sir George Campbell. Among 
soldiers, besides Gough and Napier there were Cotton, 
Pollock and Melville. Scholars like H. H. Wilson, 
lawyers like N. B. H. Baillie, bishops, missionaries 
and priests, and finally Parsees submitted their evidence 
week after week during the sessions. of 1852 and 1858. 

Among the members of the Lords Committee were 
peers of the official experience of Ellenborough, Tweed- 
dale and Elphinstone, Broughton and Glenelg. Clive 
was represented in’ his grandson Lord Powis. Lord 
Canning unconsciously prepared ‘himself for a respon- 
sibility he then knew not of. “Lord Monteagle of Bran- 
don, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and Lord’ Ashburton 
were constant and intelligent in their attendance. The 
Commons Committee numbered in its larger list the 
names of Joseph Hume, erst Bengal doctor and army 
contractor; Mr. Baring, destined to be Governor- 
General; Sir Charles Wood, whose private secretary 
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he then was; Mr. Cobden; Mr. Vernon Smith, who 
might have learned more to fit him for the home 
management of the Mutiny when it came; Mr. Lowe, 
always wise on India; Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. James Wilson — 
who thus took his, earliest lessons in Indian finance, for 
which he was to.do so much, and do it in vain, thanks 
to successors..unequal. to. himself. | Such. were -the 
witnesses, and such the personnel.of the select’ com 
mittees appointed to inquire into the operation of the 
charter of William IV., for the: better government of 
Her Majesty’s Indian territo.ies, till, the. 30th, day. of 
April, 1854. 

‘These letters: show the spirit in which Dr. Daft 
continued his preparations for the committee. The 
first is addressed to Baboo Ishur Chunder Dé; one 
of his old Hindoo students who had become a matne- 
matical tutor of the college, and the other teachers. 
The second was written to his wife. . dea 


“ Lonpon, 2nd April, 1853... 
* My pear Frrenps,—Though your last communication has 
been so long unacknowledged, rest assured it is not from 
abated interest in yourselves personally, or in your labours: 
Oh, no! though separated from you in body I am constantly 
with you ‘in spirit; in the Institution and among your classes: 
If Iam remaining in this country longer than I had expected; 
it is only for the sake of India’s welfare. For India is’ ever 
uppermost in my mind; and my payer to God: is that she 
may yet be ‘ great, aalowierles and free.?’ Iam here now, privately 
conferring with various influential persons connected with 
Parliament and the India House, concerning Indian affairs. 
There is undoubtedly a growing interest in the subject. - The 
magnitude of the interests involved is beginning to be better 
understood, and Ido fondly hope that much may yet be done, 
though not nearly so much as the best friends of India would 
desire. 
© Phe last programme of ‘the annual examination is before 
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me; and from it I see the indications of your diligence, as well 
as that of your pupils. Tell the latter, whether the older ones 
who are personally known to me or the younger ones who 
have entered since I left you, that I am intensely and unceas- 
ingly interested in their welfare and in the progress of their 
studies, and long very much to be once more in the midst of 
you all. By next mail I hope that Mr. Gardiner will go out 
to supply Mr. Sinclair’s place. I cannot doubt that you and 
your pupils will all of you give him a warm, hearty, tropical 
reception. JI remain, my dear friends, yours very sincerely, 
“ ALEXANDER Durr.” 


* Cuampion Hitt, 14¢h April, 1853. 


“Here I am and getting deeper and deeper into Indian 
affairs. By perseverance and trust in the Lord, I am gradually 
getting more and more of the ear of men in whose hands Pro- 
vidence has placed, for the present, the future destinies of 
India. Some two hours were spent yesterday with Lord Ash- 
burton in his own house. He got more and more interested 
with the subject as we went on, took notes, etc. .And when 
the hour came for his going to another meeting, he expressed 
the strongest regret, and begged of me as a great favour, to 
come to him again to-morrow, and go over a great deal of 
ground which.remained to be overtaken. 

“Thereafter I went to Trevelyan, who took me to Lord 
Granville, the chairman of the Lords Indian Committee. The 
latter was singularly frank, and expressed the highest gratifica- 
tion at the prospect of getting important information from 
me. He only broke ground on Indian subjects; but he 
took my address, and is to send for me again. ~They are 
not yet done with taking evidence on the judicial depart- 
ment; and he would haye me give them what information I 
could on that subject, as an independent witness unconnected 
with the Company. . I told him that, as an unprofessional 
man, I did not like much appearing formally in that depart- 
ment. But when he urged me I could not help agreeing to 
appear before the Lords on Tuesday next, and tell them what 
I knew, apart altogether from legal technicalities. Pray for 
me! It is a great opportunity ! ” 

May 12th.—‘<I am summoned to appear before the Lords 
on Thursday, the 26th May, the very middle of our Assembly, 
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I. mean to try and get the day put off for a week later. 
But I shall now be obliged to come up here again, before the 
Assembly closes. This of course I cannot help, as these com- 
mittees have power to compel witnesses (if unwilling even) 
to attend. Moreover, it is essential that my evidence should 
be given and recorded on the education question. 

“ Thave been exploring some of the darkest places in London, 
in company of one of the most experienced agents of the 
London City Mission. And last Sabbath circumstances con- 
strained me to turn street preacher in one of the broadest 
streets at the east end of London. It was a precious oppor- 
tunity of preaching the gospel to hundreds of the Papists and 
outcasts. Before I was far on, they became an attentive 
audience, and the precious invitation of the gospel was freely 
given to them. Some seemed affected; and at the end several 
came forward with tears in their eyes, thanking me, and saying 
they never heard such words before.. They were chiefly the 
words of Scripture in its alluring promises to sinners and 
publicans if they return, repenting of their sins, to God.” 


Dr. Duff's evidence on the purely judicial and ad- 
ministrative questions decided by the charter proved 
to be of unexpected value. Not only had he been 
conversant, personally, with the reforms of Lord 
William Bentinck and the experienced civilians who 
advised and assisted the most radical statesman who 
ever filled the Viceroy of India’s seat; the mission- 
- ary had for six years been the head of all the reformers 
in India, who, in the Calcutta Review, discussed in 
detail the measures which were successfully pressed on 
the attention of Parliament. It had been his duty, as 
editor, not only to correct their articles, but to work 
up into papers of his own the materials supplied by 
high officials who preferred to avoid the direct re- 
sponsibilities of criticism. Hence we find him stating 
with a lawyer-like precision, born of the familiarity 
with a subject that much writing about it gives, the 
nature of the two prevailing schools of Hindoo law: 

31 
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in Bengal; the necessity for simple codes, criminal 
and civil; the merits of the educated natives as judges 
atoning for their defects in an executive capacity; the 
claims of the Hurasians; the oppressions of the ryot 
tenantry by their zemindar landlords; the atrocities of 
the police and the laxity of the jail discipline;. the 
unavoidable, neglect of the sixty millions of Lower 
Bengal by the overworked Governor-General, and the 
necessity for the detailed supervision of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, Most generous, but wisely limited by the 
truth of facts, was his appreciation of Eurasian and 
native officials, and of the Haileybury civilians and 
British administration generally. To Lord. Ash- 
burton’s. question, ‘Do you consider that the present 
generation of the civil servants of the Company are 
answerable for the existence’ of the abuses you have 
described?” -he replied: ‘Certainly not, intentions 
ally ; but no doubt they may be answerable indirectly 
in another way, inasmuch as from their comparative 
ignorance of the language and of the laws, and per- 
haps from the general imperfection of the system, 
some of these abuses: may have sprung up.” When 
Lord Elphinstone, after his. Madras experience, asked 
whether the difficulty of imprinting good ideas on the 
native mind is not greater than anything we can 
conceive of here, where all people have some ideas 
of conscience, he said, “There are exceptions, but 
the difficulty is such as to have driven many to the 
extreme of saying that we must leave the adults to 
themselves, and look: to the rising generation as the 
great hope of the future.” Hence, he added, ‘The 
British Government has, perhaps, done relatively as 
much as it was practicable for a merely human gov- 
ernment, in such untoward circumstances, and: with 
such imperfect. instruments to overtake. . . No 
amelioration in our legislative or judicial policy will 
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reach the springs of some of those evils which I have 
attempted so inadequately to delineate. . Their .spring- 
heads are to be found in those deep-rooted super- 
stitions which work so disastrously in deteriorating 
native society. Nothing can suffice but a real, thorough, 
searching, moralizing, and I should individually say, 
christianizing course of instruction, which, by illumin- 
ing the understanding and purifying the heart, will 
inspire with the love of truth and rectitude, and so 
elevate the whole tone of moral feeling and social 
sentiment among the people.” 

After a day ander examination on the whole sub- 
ject of the secular administration, ending in this only 
radical and effectual remedy, Dr. Duff spent nearly 
two days in giving evidence on the educational needs 
and application of that remedy. Here he had as his 
vigilant adversary the able and then bitterly antichris- 
tian Harl of Ellenborough, with whom he had many a 
passage at arms. So little did this foe of Missions 
know of the facts of an empiré which he had ruled, and 
even of.a city in which he had lived’ for two or three 
years, that on the mention .of the conversion of the 
Koolin Brahman, Krishna Mohun Banerjea, he asked, 
“Ts not he a Parsee?” Having so smarted under 
public criticism that he once boasted he read ‘no 
journal save one devoted wholly. to advertisements, 
Lord Ellenborough: pounced upon a reference to thé 
Bengalee papers to make it the occasion of this 
inquiry, “ Are they not in the habit of translating all 
the worst and most libellous passages from the Hnglish 
newspapers?’? The missionary’s ¢mpromptu reply was 
two-edged: “I regret to say that they very often do 
translate passages ” of that kind, both on the subject 
of politics and on the subject of religion, the char&cter 
of the one being antichristian and of the other anti- 
British. I have seen translated into some of the 
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Bengalee papers passages out of Paine’s ‘Age of 
Reason,’ and similar obnoxious publications, and on 
the other hand, passages from certain organs of 
violent. political partisanship.” Lord Ellenboroughi’s 
sneer at Lord William Bentinck’s inquiry, through 
Mr. W. Adam, into the state of indigenous education, 
was repelled with similarly delicate truthfulness. 
His defence of the immoralities of the Krishna and 
other scriptures, which Lord Northbrook had after- 
wards to order to be blotted out of the Government 
school-books, as “ heroic legends,” met with this quiet 
rebuke, ‘‘ There are such—such as those taken from 
the ‘ Ramayun,’ but even those are continually mixed 
up not only with much that is wildly extravagant, but 
much that is also grossly polluting.” The more in- 
telligent objection suggested by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, whose relation to Islam has been so peculiar, 
was met with equal promptitude: “Would not your 
objections to such teaching apply to their teaching 
their religion at all?” ‘* Doubtless it would; but on 
them must rest the responsibility of so doing. Their 
religion, if taught at all, cannot be taught without 
teaching those things; they form a constituent part 
of it.” 2 

Dr. Duff’s statement to the Lords Committee re- 
garding his system and its results im the previous 
swenty years has a meaning for the present time, 
when the. latest conference, chiefly of vernacular- 
preaching missionaries at Bangalore, has this year 
passed a resolution of significant stringency in its 
favour.* Asked by the Duke of Argyll which, upor 


* “This Conference desires to express its full appreciation of the 
value‘of high class Christian education as a missionary agency, 
and its hope that the friends of Indian Missions will sympathise 
with this equally with other branches of evangelistic work in this 
country, The Native Church in India needs at present, and will 
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the whole, had been the most successful missionary 
station with regard to actual and declared conversions, 
Dr. Duff stated what is substantially true at the present 
hour, save that the deterioration of the Krishnaghur 
itinerating mission is one of many proofs that, without 
educational evangelizing, such missions will not de- 
velop or build up an expanding church, but will 
pass away with their first converts, leaving only such 
Hindooizing mongrels as the mass of Xavier’s and 
the Jesuit churches in the East have long since be- 
come: 


““We must draw a distinction between two sets of mission 
agencies, one educational, and the other the ordinary method 
of itineracy among the villagers; these two are essentially 
distinct. In the villages we often meet with numbers who 
are comparatively simple and unsophisticated in their minds ; 
numbers too who, being ignorant, have less to get rid of, and 
being of low caste, or no caste, have less to lose. Of this de- 
scription there have been cases where considerable numbers 
have made a profession of Christianity ; but the profession of 
many of them, with unexercised, unenlarged minds, may be 
very unsatisfactory ; at the same time, the sincerity and intel- 
ligence of a few among them may be beyond all question. In 
this department of success, Krishnaghur in Bengal, and Tinne- 
velli in the Madras Presidency, stand ovt as the most con- 
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still more need in the future, men of superior education to occupy 
positions of trust and responsibility as pastors, evangelists, and 
leading members of the community, such as can only be supphed 
by our high class Christian Iustitutions. Those missionaries who 
are engaged in vernacular work: desire especially to bear testimony 
to the powerful effect in favour of Christianity which these in- 
stitutions are exercising throughout the country, and to record 
their high regard for the educational work as a necessary part of the 
work of the Christian Church in India. This Conference feels 
bound to place on record its conviction that these two great 
branches of Christian work are indispensable complements of one 
another, and would earnestly hope that they will be so regarded by 
the Christian Church, and that both will meet with coutinued and 
hearty support.” 
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spicuous examples, both in connection with the Church. of 
Iingland Missions. Then, with regard to the educational de- 
partments of missionary success; more has been realized in 
Calcutta than at any other station in India, as the higher 
evangelistic processes in that department were begun there at 
an earlier period, and have been multiplied in connection with 
different evangelical churches toa greater extent than else- 
where. Numerically considered, however, the converts from 
these higher educational missionary processes make no great 
figure ; they ought, however, to be estimated not by their 
quantity, but by their quality. Young persons come at a very 
early age, in a state of heathenism, and go through a long 
preparatory course of training. In the progress of their 
Christian studies, the consciences of some are pricked with 
convictions of sin; they find in the gospel the true salvation, 
and they openly embrace the Christian faith. It is but a small 
proportion of them, however, that do so; but then, from their 
cultured and well-stored minds, they are of a higher order of 
converts. Some of them become teachers, and some preachers 
of the gospel; and to train and qualify such is one of the 
great ulterior ends of the institution which I was privileged to 
found, as well as of other similar institutions in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and elsewhere. Of these young Hindoo 
preachers, two have already visited this country from-our 
Madras and Bombay institutions; these preached, even in 
Edinburgh, with the greatest acceptance, to some of the most 
intellectual congregations there; and at Calcutta we have at 
Jeast three such young men at this moment, and at Madras 
three, and three at Bombay, with others at these several. 
stations following close on their footsteps. All this indicates a 
real and substantial beginning; and as similar causes in similar 
circumstances, produce similar effects, the multiplication of 
similar Christian educational means may, by God’s blessing, 
be expected to issue in similar results throughout the chief: 
cities and districts of India.” 


For Dr. Duff and the whole body of Christian 
reformers at that time, however, the outcome of the 
inquiry by the Parliamentary committees, and of the 
legislation that followed, was the famous Educational 
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Despatch of 1854. How ‘empliatically he was its 
author, how directly his evidence told on the President 
of the Board of Control, on the Cabinet and on the 
Parliament of that day, will be seen from this con- 
densed answer to the invitation of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, “ Will you state what you would propose 
the Government should do. towards the. further im- 
provement and extension of education in India.” 


“ Fall back on the resolutions of Lord William Bentinck, in 
March, 1835, resolutions which, without damaging or inter- 
fering with the existing vested rights of any one, would lead 
to the gradual abolition of these oriental colleges as seminaries 
for the educational, training of natives, and thus liberate the 
funds so wastefully lavished upon them for the purposes of a 
sound and healthful education throughout the land. If the 
learned oriental languages are to be taught at all in the 
Government institutions, they ought to be taught simply as 
languages by one or two native . professors, under . general 
European superintendence, with a practical, view towards, the 
enrichment of the vernacular tongues, and the raising up of a 
superior class of vernacular translators and teachers. In this 
salutary direction some considerable steps have recently been 
tuken in the Sanskrit’ College of Poona, under the admirable 
arrangements of Major Candy. Then, secondly, the time has 
come when, in places like Calcutta and Bombay, the Goyern- 
ment might very well ‘relinquish its pecuniary control. over 
primary or merely elementary education. The demand. is in 
these places so great for the higher English instruction that, 
were a test or criterion. of, scholarship established for ad- 
mission. to the colleges,. where, as in Europe, the higher 
branches, alone of literature, philosophy. and. science, etc., 
ought to be-tanght, the natives would be found both able and 
willing in sufficient numbers to qualify themselves. In Cal- 
cutta the pupils’ fees in the vernacular school connected with 
the Hindoo College amount to about 12,000 rupees annually 
(£1,200)... In, the Hindoo College itself they amount to 
about 30,000 rupees (£3,000), Some of the heads of native 
society have now acquired sufficient experience and aptitude 
to enable them to carry on the management of the necessary 
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preparatory seminaries themselves. In this way a consider- 
able saving might be effected in the educational funds.. 
Thirdly: the time has come when, more especially at the 
presidency seats, lectureships on high professional subjects, 
such as law and civil engineering, should be established, not 
as an integral or constituent part of the course of any existing 
Government college, but on such a free and unrestricted 
footing as to admit of the attendance of qualified students 
from all other institutions, Hast Indian, Armenian, Missionary 
or Native. In this way not only might a stimulus be given to 
the general cause of sound education, but the Government 
might, in the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s resolution, obtain for 
its own services a larger share than now of really superior 
native talent and cultivated acquirement. ‘The time has also 
come in Calcutta, at least, when, with comparatively little 
additional expense to Government, a university might be 
established, somewhat after the general model of the London 
University, with a sufficient number of faculties, constituted 
on so wide and liberal and comprehensive a basis, as to 
embrace within the range of its stimulating and fostering 
influence whatever sound, invigorating, purifying, elevating 
studies may be carried on in any, whether of the Government 
or non-Government institutions. Fourthly: the time has 
now come when, in the estimation even of many who formerly 
thought otherwise (I simply state this is an expression of my 
own deliberate opinion, in which, however, I know there is an 
entire concurrence on the part of a large body of British 
subjects in this country and India), the Government might with 
the greatest propriety and advantage act on the principle re- 
commended in the minute by Lord Tweeddale, dated August, 
1846. That principle, for very strong ‘and weighty reasons set 
forth in the minute itself—a minute which, in justice to the 
noble author, and to the great cause of improved education 
which he so ably advocates, might well be called for as evidence 
by this committee—that principle 1s to allow the Bible to be 
introduced as a class-book into the English classes of Govern: 
ment institutions, under the express and positive proviso that 
attendance on any class, at the hour when it was taught, 
should be left entirely optional; in other words, leaving it 
entirely free to the native students to read it or not, as 
their consciences might dictate or their parents desire. 
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Lastly, the Government ought to extend its aid to all other 
institutions, by whomsoever originated and supported, where 
a sound general education is communicated, . . Here 
at home the Government does not expend its educational 
resources on the maintenance of a few monopolist institutions ; 
it strives to stimulate all parties, by offering proportional aid 
to all who show themselves willing to help themselves. 
. . Without directly trenching on the peculiar religious 
convictions or prejudices of any parties, Hindoo, Mussulman, 
European or any others, the Goyernment, educational funds 
would have the effect of extending and multiplying tenfold, at 
a comparatively small cost, really useful schools and seminaries, 
and of thus more rapidly and widely diffusing the benefits of an 
enlightened education among the masses of the people. Thus 
also, by the adoption of such and other kindred improving 
measures, and. the smile of the God of providence upon them, 
may the British Government in India render its administra- 
tion of that vast realm.a source and surety of abounding pros- 
perity to itself, a guarantee of brightening hope to the millions 
of the present generation, a fount of reversionary blessing to 
fature generations who, as they rise in long succession, may 
joyously hail the sway of the British sceptre as the surest 
pledge not only of the continued enjoyment of their dearest 
rights, but the extension and improvement of their noblest 
privileges.” 


Rarely, if ever, has a parliamentary committee had 
such an ideal sketched for it, or a policy struck on so 
high a key. Lord Hllenborough did not like opinions 
which cut at the root of his almost equally fervid 
secularism, and mildly suggested political ruin to ‘‘ our 
Government,” as the result of success in effecting a 
eveat improvement in the education of the Iindoos. 
Dr. Duff caught at the opportunity to answer the ex- 
Governor-General, and went tothe very root of the 
matter in a statement which thus concluded: * I have 
never ceased to pronounce the system of giving a high 
English education, without religion, a blind suicidal 
policy. On the other hand, for weighty reasons, I have 
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never ceased to declare, that if our object be, not merely 

for our own aggrandisement but very specially for the 
welfare of the natives, to retain our dominion in India, 
no wiser or more effective plan can be conceived than 
that of bestowing this higher English education in 
close and inseparable alliance with the, ilumining, 
quickening, beautifying influences of the Christian 
faith: ‘The extension of such higher education, so 
combined, would only be the means of consolidating 
and perpetuating the British Empire in India for years 
or even ages to come, vastly, yea almost immeasurably, 
to the real and enduring benefit of both.”” Lord Kllen- 
borough returned. to the charge from the flank. 
Having secured the admission that Dr. Duff would 
look on the withdrawal of our controlling power as the 
signal for universal anarchy and chaos in the present 
circumstances of India, he insinuated ** we should not 
therefore run any risks, nor do anything which might 
lead to that result.” ‘* Nothing, assuredly, which would 
naturally or necessarily tend to so disastrous a con- 
summation,” was the rejoinder... And the three days’ 
examination ended with the reiterated ‘statement 
elicited by Lord Wynford, that Dr. Duff did not fear 
those evil political results from: the extension of educa- 
tion “if wisely and timeously united with the great im- 
proving, regulating, controlling, and conservative power 
of Christianity.” Afew days afterwards. these views 
received independent support from Sir C. Trevelyan 
on all those~ points. . That. hard-headed, shrewd 
official, who, after: six»years in Upper India and six 
years in Bengal, had become Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, made this remarkable statement in- reply to 
the Bishop of Oxford, the only spiritual peer on the 
committee: ‘‘Many persons. mistake the way in 
which the conversion of India will be brought about. 
I believe it will take place at last wholesale, just as 
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our own ancestors were converted. The country will 
have’ Christian instruction infused into it in every way 
hy direct missionary education, and indirectly through 
books of various kinds, through the public’ papers, 
through conversation with Europeans, and in all the 
conceivable ways in which knowledge is communicated: 
Then at last, when society is completely saturated with 
Christian knowledge, and public opinion has taken a de- 
cided turn that way, they will come over by thousands.” 

So well did the President of the Board of Control, 
the present’ Lord Halifax, master this and the other 
evidence, that, although he had entered on office only 
a few months before, he at once made a reputation as 
an official of the highest order by the five hours’ speech 
with which he introduced the new India Bill) This 
done, Dr.’ Duff and Mr. Marshman ‘worked out the 
educational portion of their statements: before the 
committee, ina form which Lord Northbrook, then 
the President’s private secretary, embodied in a state 
paper. That was sent out to the Marquis of Dalhousie 
as the memorable Despatch of the 9th July, 1854, 
signed by ten directors of the Hast India Company. 
Dr. Duff's handiwork can be traced not only in the 
definite orders, but in the very style of what has ever 
since been pronounced the great educational charter 
of the people of India. Had he done nothing besides 
influencing ‘the decrees of Lord William Bentinck, 
Lord Hardinge, and Lord Halifax, each a stage in the 
catholic edifice of public instruction, that would have 
been enough. ‘ But’ these ordinances by Parhament 
and the Government of India, were possible only be- 
cause of the missionary’s practical demonstration in 
1830-34. And that demonstration had for its chief 
end the destruction of Hindooism, and the Christiani- 
zation of the hundred and thirty millions of Eastern 
and: Northern India. 
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The Despatch covers eighteen folio pages of a par- 
liamentary blue-book. It has been often reprinted in 
India, but when in 1873 Dr. Daft attempted to procure 
a copy in this country, Lord Kinnaird led the India 
Office to republish it. Beginning with the re-assertion 
of Lord William Bentinck’s two great but disregarded 
principles, that “the education we desire to see ex- 
tended in India must. be effected by means of the 
English language in the higher branches of instruction, 
and by that of the vernacular languages to the great 
mass of the people,’ Parliament and the Company 
combine to establish the machinery for the purpose. 
And this they do although “ fully aware ”’ that it “ will 
involve in the end a much larger expenditure from the 
revenue of India,” than was allowed at the time. The 
machinery was: Government inspectors of secular 
instruction; universities on the model of that of 
London, but with professorships in physical science ; 
secondary schools, English and Anglo-vernacular, in 
every city and county ; primary and indigenous schools 
carefully improved ; grants in aid of all; like university 
degrees to all who work up to certain uniform stand- 
ards ; normal schools, school books, scholarships, public 
appointments, medical, engineering and art. colleges; 
and finally female schools. As to religion, Lords 
Halifax and Northbrook put into the mouth of the 
directors sentiments. similar to those which Lord 
Derby afterwards expressed on behalf of the Queen in 
the Proclamation of 1858: ‘The Bible is, we under- 
stand, placed in the libraries of the colleges and 
schools, and the pupils are able freely to consult it. 
This is as it should be, and, moreover, we have no 
desire to prevent or to discourage any explanations 
which the pupils may, of their own free-will, ask from 
their masters on the subject of the Christian religion, 
provided that such information be given out of school 
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hours.” But of this voluntary instruction “no notice 
shall be taken’ by the inspectors in their periodical 
visits.” In the review of the progress of education in 
India with which it concludes, the Despatch says, of 
‘** Madras, where little has yet been done by Govern- 
ment to promote the education of the mass of the 
people, we can only remark with satisfaction that the 
educational efforts of Christian missionaries have been 
more successful among the Tamul population than in 
any other part of India.” 

The rest of Dr. Duff’s Indian career, outside of the 
purely spiritual sphere, was devoted to the realizing 
of what he had thus legislatively and administratively 
secured from Parliament and the Company. The 
struggle was long and bitter, and when he was re- 
moved it became more and more unsuccessful down 
to the present hour. At this stage we may show 
his satisfaction that a system so catholic and so 
cultured, fair to all men and all truth because born 
of the teaching of Him Who came to gather all into 
His one fold, has been authoritatively written for 
ever on the statute-book of our Eastern Empire. 
But the two features absolutely new in India, of the 
universities and the grants-in-aid, demand a word. of 
explanation. The time is coming—the period has 
come — when men dispute whose is the honour of 
having first suggested them. 

Mr. G. H. Cameron, one of the early successors of 
Macaulay in Calcutta, seems, from the Parliamentary 
evidence, to have been the first to declare that work 
like Dr. Duff’s had made Bengal ripe for a university. 
Dr. Mouat, when secretary to the Government Council 
of Education, elaborated the proposal officially, but. it 
was rejected by the Court of Directors as then pre- 
mature. he first whom Dr. Mouat cousulted on the 
scheme was Dr. Duff, who went over it with him in 
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detail. . The missionary’s further \developmefit and 
adyosacy, of the reform in private, and public, gave 
it the Christian. catholicity of spirit, which’ led to its 
adoption,ten years after. | The still more fruitful grant- 
in-aid. proposal was first laid by Dr. Duff himself before 
the Court of Directors, as the result of his early con- 
ferences with reformers. like Lord’Cholmondeley and 
Mr. J..M: Strachan in. 1851... He urged it as the only 
just. alternative if the state. persisted inrefusing 
to allow the Bible to be taught, under a conscience 
clause, in its, colleges, as the Koran and the Vedas 
are taught... When, by, almost their last.act, the Hast 
India Company attempted to resile from the grant- 
in-aid -orders,’in thé case of. the, Christian Santals, 
Mr. Strachan ;published a successful Famonptranes 
based on this very ground. 

On its way, to Calcutta the Despatch of 1854. was 
crossed by a private letter from Dr. W..S. Mackay, 
announcing one of those events which, while they 
illustrate the opinion expressed by Sir C. Trevelyan as 
to the social process of India’s conversion, show that 
the Spirit works as the wind bloweth where jit listeth. 


“ CatcuTta, 29th June, 1854. 
“Strange events are passing around us; and though our 
fears exceed our hopes, no man can say what the issue may be. 
You may have heard that Russomoy Dutt is dead; and you 
know that the family had always a leaning towards the gospel. 
«While attending his father’s burning, the eldest son, Kishen, 
was taken ill of fever, and died also after a few days’ illness. 
The next day, Grish (the youngest son) wrote to Ogilvy 
Temple, asking me to go and visit him. _I was very ill at the 
time, and confined to bed; so I got Mr. Ewart to accompany 
Ogilvy ; and they saw nearly all the brothers together. They 
conversed with Ewart long and seriously, and. begged him to 
pray with'them, all joining in the Amen. It gradually came 
out that their dying brother had a dream or vision of the other 
world ; that he professed, not only his belief in Christianity, 
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but his desire:to be immediately baptized, and desired me te 
be.sent for, Objections were made to this, and.then he asked 
them to send for Mr. Wylie. This also was evaded; and at 
last, Grish offered to read. the baptismal seryice, to put, the 
questions, and to baptize him ; and thus the youngest brother 
(himself not yet a Christian) actually baptized the other in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit of God! 
The dying man then called all his family around him; and, in 
the presence of Mr. Naylor, bore. dying testimony to, Christ, 
_and besought his family to embrace the gospel: It appeared 
that old Russomoy himself. had been a careful reader of the 
Bible, and that he had made all the ladies of. the family write 
out the whole of the Psalms in Bengalee. 

“ We found that all the brothers and most of their sons were 
‘so far believers in Christianity that they were making’ prepar- 
ations in their families, getting their affairs in order, and ‘con- 
versing with their wives, with a view of coming over to the 
Lord in a body—their cousin, Shoshee Chunder Dutt, with 
them. The wives were willing to remain with their husbands, 
but are still firm idolaters. We have had several interviews 
‘with them since of a very interesting nature, and Lal Behari 
‘has been particularly useful... . If the whole family are 
‘baptized together, you may suppose what an excitement it will 
produce ; for take them all in all, they are the most distin- 
guished Hindoo family under British rule. . Their ideas of 
‘Christian doctrine are vague, but sound.on the whole. Their 
guide in reading the Bible has been Scott’s Commentary ; and 
‘they seem to acquiesce in his views of the Trinity and Atone- 
ment. But alas, our dear friend Wylie hangs between life and 
death, and I fear the worst. He went to see the Dutts at my 
request on Wednesday week—was eagerly interested—and as 
soon as he got:home, began a letter to one of them. While 
he was writing the fever struck him, and he had to lay down 
his pen. -The half-finished letter, with a few words added by 
Milne, and a note from me, describing the circumstances in 
which if was written and Mr. Wylie’s desire that it should 
be sent as it was, have all been sent to Grish.” 


__ Of this letter Dr. Duff wrote to Dr. Twoodie that it 
should be kept as a peculiar and singularly interesting 
siatement. After further instruction by Dri Mackay 
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and much prayer and study of the Scriptures, all the 
families were received by baptism into Christ, in the 
Bengalee church built for the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 
** ‘I'he case altogether” was characterized by Dr. Duff 
in October, 1854, when he was suffering severely 
under reaction from his excessive labours, as. “ one 
of the very rarest, if not the rarest that has yet 
occurred in India. The old man, the father, was the 
very first of my native acquaintances. Many a long 
and earnest talk have I had with him. From the first 
he was singularly enlightened in a general way, and 
superior to native prejudices. His sons were wont to 
come constantly to my house, to discuss the subject 
of Christianity and borrow books. I need not say 
how, in my sore affliction, the tidings of God’s work 
among them has tended to let in some reviving beams 
on the gloom of my distressed spirit. Intelligence of 
this sort operates like a real cordial to the soul, more 
especially now as I am slowly. emerging from the 
valley of the shadow of a virtual death. . Praise the 
Lord, O my soul!” | Mr. Macleod Wylie, whose 
colleague as a native judge Russomoy Dutt had been, 
was restored to do work for the Master to this hour. 
The Rev. John Milne, to whom Dr. Mackay alludes, was 
the godly preacher of Perth to whom the Free Church 
congregation of Calcutta, and good men of all sorts in 
Bengal, were grateful for ministering to them. 

When describing Calcutta and its great. Hindoo 
septs in 18380, we anticipated that we should see 
how the Christianity brought to them by Dr. Duff 
“‘tested them and sifted their families, and still tries 
their descendants as a divine touchstone.” Russomoy 
and the Dutt family were the first of these thus to 
stand the test. So is it that many shall come from 
the Kast and the West and shall sit down in the kings 
dom of heaven. 


(CHAPTER XXIL. 
1854-1855. 


IN AMERICA AND CANADA.:—SECOND FAREWELL TC 
side? CHRISTENDOM. | 


Mr. George H. Stuart of Philadelphia—The Young. ‘Republic 
' Sensitive to Criticism.—The Pope’s Nuncio to America.—Dr. 
Duff and Stormy Weather.—lLetter to his Wife.+A, Memorable 
Anniversary.— Weeks of Tempest.—A Sabbath in, the Storm.— 
An Ice-covered Steamer.—Christ in the Ship.—Stranded in the 
_. Hudson.—New York.— Welcomed by Seventy Ministers of :Phil- 
adelphia ina Snowstorm.—Orations there and. in New York.— 
* ‘American Criticism.—Preaching to Congress.—A Day with the 
President—At George Washington’s Tomb.—Triumphal Progress 
by Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Detroit.—The Falls of Niagara——Montreal.—Toi. and Hxhaus- 
' tion.— Missionary Convention in New York.—Farewell to America. 
—General Assembly of 1854.—Paying the. Penalty of Over-work. 
—-At Malvern.—The Fifth Earl of Aberdeen.—At Biarritz and 
Pau.—Relapse at Rome.—A Peace-maker in the Martyr Church 
- of the “‘Vandois.—From + Genoa by Palermo, Alexandria and 
Beyrout, to Damascus, Jerusalem, and Constantinople.— Farewell 
Warnings, through the Presbytery of Edinburgh, to Christen- 
:») dom.—Returns to India for the Third Time. 


Amone the American visitors. to) Edinburgh, the his- 
torical capital of Presbyterianism. in 1851, was Mr. 
George H. Stuart, a merchant..of Philadelphia... With 
what Dr. Duff afterwards described as“ all that, mar- 
vellous readiness and frankness. peculiar. to the Ameri- 
ean’ character, though himself, originally an Irishman, 
a combination therefore of the excellencies of the two 
characters,” he introduced himself to the, Moderator 
of the General Assembly at the: official, residence. As 
he had sat spell-bound by the addresses of that year, 
and had been roused, by the contagious enthusiasm 
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of the Missionary-Moderator, he determined to invite 
Dr. Duff to visit the Churches of the United States. 
‘You must come to America,” exclaimed Mr. Stuart 
as he burst. in upon the wearied orator, “ you shall 
have a cordial welcome.” And observing the gather- 
ing frown of dissent, he prevented ‘refusal by the one 
argument which was irresistible, ‘We want to be 
stirred up there; there is plenty of material there, we 
need only to be stirred up.” At the beginning merely 
of his financial crusade, Dr. Duff had anew to stir up 
his own Church and country, But it came to be un- 
- derstood. that, if the invitation were renewed when 
that should have been ‘completed, it would be con- 
sidered. Meanwhile a formal request for a visit came 
from the Synod of Canada. Repeatedly did Mr. 
Stuart write and plead, and cause not a few ecclesids- 
tical .and public bodies to do the same. When the 
beginning of 1854 saw the missionary return from 
the successful close of his nearly four years’ campaign 
all-over Scotland, exhausted in body but refreshed 
in spirit, his Foreign Missions Committee sent him 
forth to the great lands of the West, to our cousins 
in the United States and to our own’ people in the 
colonies now happily confederated..as, the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The time was not favourable for the kindly recep. 
tion in the West of public men from the ‘old: country, 
not’ even of ecclesiastics. The young Republic was 
then very sensitive to criticism. “Its generous énthusi- 
asm for the men and’! the causes which were hallowed 
to it by sacred sentiments and old memories, had 
not been met by corresponding sympathy or kindly 
appreciation. _ Writers like Charles Dickens, Mrs. 
Trollope and. even Sir Charles’ Lyell, represented 
not a few smaller critics unused to 'travel and innocent 
of the charity as well as breadth ‘of view which 
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familiarity with men’ and coutitries ‘is only now. begin- 
ning to give toa race with! such imperial) responsibili- 
ties as the British. In Dr. Duff the people of America 
hada very: different observer, one ‘who’ répréesented 
Asiaas well as Europe ; whom India and the Hast had 
made familiar with the magnitudes, and more than the 
variéties’ of races and tongues and civilizations, which 
imperialise the republicans of the West; whom, above 
all; his ‘mission as'an ambassador: for Christ clothed 
with a charity and. fired with: a zeal, unequalled at 
that time in Christendom.’ Still, even so, the many 
Churches of the United States might have been justi- 
fied, if not in suspicion, yet: in a cold caution towards 
the ecclesiastical orator: |For they had, just-..been 
sorely tried, grievously deceived, by an Italian notable, 
who ‘came. with all the powers of the; papal nuncio. 
With letters from the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli, 
Monsignor Gaetano Bedini, Archbishop of Thebes, 
Apostolic Nuncio to Brazil, “had taken the United 
States on his way.| He fared well, as a curiosity at 
least} eyen among those who were not of his rite; until 
some of the Italian refugees) from his torturing per- 
secution at Bologna revealed who,he, was. His own 
Church, resenting his attempt at, interference, joined 
in the hue and: cry which.rendered it expedient, to 
smuggle the nuncio: on; board, a, steamer bound, for 
Cuba. Mr. George H. Stuart did not do an altogether 
popular, thing when he, for three years, gave Dr. Duff 
no-rest until the missionary, whose powers of reproach 
and satire in‘his, Master’s cause, had not, been forgotten 
since the Exeter Hall. oration. of, 1836, crossed | the 
Atlantic. ..But he whom not a few feared, as likely to 
appear another Bedini, proved to be a second White- 
field. . “No such man has visited us since the days of 
Whitefield,” was the cry of the crowd which wayed to 
the Scottish missionary as he left. them, their farewells 
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from the wharf at New York.’ ‘* What a contrast is 
this to the departure of Bedini!’’ was what many 
said. | 

Dr. Duff shall himself tell much of the story of his 
travels and his toils, in such: portions of his letters 
to his wife as may now be published. These present 
a strange contrast to the newspaper records of the 
tour, which from the Hudson to Chicago, Detroit to 
Montreal, and back to Boston and New York. again, 
became a triumphal progress as described in the. re- 
ports and criticisms of American journalists. If, 
whenever he sailed, or made long journeys, ‘the mis- 
sionary became the victim of storm and tempest, of 
the extremes of heat and cold, we must reflect that 
his busy life and ardent nature forced him to travel 
generally at the wrong season, alike in- Hast and 
West. 


“Sreamer * ArRicA,’ MouTH OF THE Hupson River, 
13th February, 1854. 

‘Wherever I wander, wherever I roam, I ‘feel 
that my first note is due to you, the companion of 
so many of my wanderings, and the associate of 
my joys and sorrows for well-nigh ‘a quarter of a 
century. It is with no ordinary feelings of gratitude 
to God I now sit down in the saloon of the steamer 
to notify that, after one of the longest and.‘most 
boisterous passages. ever experienced by the great 
Atlantic steamers, our anchor has just been ‘cast 
within the bar at the mouth of the Hudson River, 
within an hour and a half steaming of New York. 
Our pilot came on board about an hour ago;‘and had 
we an hour or two more of daylight we should ‘this 
night be lodged on the American shore. “But the fog 
and mist have so settled down upon us that, despite 
the moon, our pilot cannot venture up the river. But 
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truly thankful all are to be snugly and quietly anchored 
here to-night, after such:a tremendous and almost 
unprecedented tossing. Had: not» our: vessel been 
perhaps the- strongest built and:most powerful im 
machinery on ‘the line, instead of being here this 
evening we should either have been not half way as 
yet, or in the bottom of the deep. 
“ And what a memorable anniversary is this night 
to you and to me—the night of our shipwreck on 
Dassen Island! And how strange the coincidences as 
to time!) On the morning of the 14th February, 1830, 
we landed on Dassen Island as forlorn fugitives from 
the awful wreck: On the 14th February, 1840, we 
landed at Bombay, after our severe tossing in» the 
Arabian seas! ‘And, if spared till to-morrow morning, 
T shall landon the 14th February, 1854, on the shores 
of the New World, .the refuge Jand of the Pilgrim 
Fathers! That 14th of February seems to:be a day 
of | péculiar eventuality in my lifeixce teont ated.“ 
« We started beautifully from Liverpool at 11 a.m. 
on Saturday, 28th January. A. little after lunch the 
vessel got out of the sand-banks of the Mersey into 
thé Irish Channel, where there «was a strong breeze, 
and a chopping, jumbling sea. I soon sickened as 
ustial, and had to lie down. For ‘two or three days 
I was conscious only of my misery—an awful sensi- 
bility of uneasiness and pain’ without power of read- 
ing or:éven thinking.» The weather night and day 
continued in its stormiest mood. After having lain 
for upwards of three days: like a dead log, unable to 
lift my head, I contrived on Wednesday, Ist February, 
to get up for a little into the galoon. On Saturday 
forenoon, the 4th, the captain predicted a gale before 
evening. ‘Towards evening the gale came ahead with 
almost resistless fury. The vessel, capable of moving in 
ordinary water at the rate of thirteen or fourteen miles 
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an hour, struggled: like: a giantiagainst the’ gale, 
making only about: a:mile vor mile ‘and:a.half:an hour. 
The motion was) such as I never remember to have 
experienced. | Such! pitching: and» rollingsuch: horis 
zontalitremors and ‘perpendicular quiverings—such 
creaking, cracking, and doleful straining sounds—such 
thumpings of the waves like the noisé of artillery; 
now on one side; and/now on ‘the: other, as they broke 
over ‘her bulwarks, ‘and'momentarily submerged her 
mighty hull in the surging waters!. Sleep that might 
was outiof ithe question. '» At the height of the gale, 
about-midnight; our dangér: was most‘ imminent; but 
towards! morning, the gale began to abate, that is, 
towards the dawn of the day of hallowed rest... Still 
it continued: to'-blow ‘what. the sailors call. * half 
a gale,’ and« the spectacle of sea’ one mass of. boils 
ing foam: rolling: in mountains, . was | grand” bagnes 
description. . 

* Being most anxious to rémaiaber the: Sabbath 
day to keep! it holy I got.into:the saloon, and by the 
_ captain’s ready:permission held a 'short'service there, 
most/of ithe male passengers: being present (the ladies 
unable) «with. the»;servants, ete!» L' read: ‘the 107th 
Psalm; and: made: some.remarks ona passage in Isaiah 
with prayers It; was ‘with difficulty we: contrived to 
sity on accountof the fearful motion. But the-exertion | 
did»me) good. in many, ways, and I thanked the Lord 
for the opportunity of »testifying to! His goodness and 
grace amid «the wonders: of the:deep.' The: weather 
continued .very,, stormy, ‘and. the cold) increased «at 
the saméi time, .On Monday and: Tuesday, snow, hail; 
and sleét with aturbulent) sea:and strong head winds! 
On’ Tuesday. forenoon (7th), the captain’ predicted 
another gale; and it came, if possible, more severely 
than ‘before, . It looked» at one time as. if the vessel 
could not! possibly survive it. But it pleased the: Lord 
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still to spare’us.; On Wednesday, though the paroxysm 
of, the gale was,over, it blew almost. furiously. all 
the, day, with snow., On that night the thermometer 
fell. to, 16°,,and. on, Thursday morning the; spectacle 
presented’; by the. vessel, was’. most: extraordinary. 
Though it still blew hard, the sky. cleared, with intense 
frosty air; exhibiting |the ship,.as_if one huge mass of 
ice. The decks were covered! with, it several inches 
thick, the ropes, spars,. and rigging; the boats and 
paddle works: the masts; up. to their summits’ with 
the: sails—all,. all incrusted.in ice from two: te six 
inches thick; while in the fore+part, where the spray 
was greatest, there. was an accumulation,.of ice two 
or. three feet thick. over. the; whole woodwork ‘of. the 
vessel, within and/ without. ,.The, captain, remarked 
that if ours; had,been asailing! vessel, we should now 
be utterly; helpless, as nota, sail,could be used nor a 
rope handled; in fact, she’ would float like a,log:alto- 
gether unmanageable, at the mercy. of | the winds and 
waves... The quantity of ice thus formed may appear 
from, the fact, that by, its weight, the vessel lay nine 
inches deeper in the water than she. would otherwise 
have done! Of course all hands. were-set,to. work with 
hatchets, mallets, and other instruments to. break up 
as much of the ice as possible, and throw it-overboard, 

«This morning, Monday 18th, for the. first. time 
since we left old; England, a comparatively smooth sea, 
witha, gentle favourable breeze! | We ‘all, felt, the 
change, in its reviving influence, and. anxiously. ex- 
pected.this night. to be, released from our ‘uninterrupted 
tossings, , And. truly at, this moment there.is quiet. 
The. vessel safely,at anchor within. the. bar—no- motion. 
It ‘seems; almost unnatural, so accustomed had. .we 
become: to the roar. of the ocean waves, the howlings 
of the winds, and ‘the multitudinous sounds of the 
labouring vessel, straining through all her timbers. 
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But to the Lord do I give thanks.’ Hé bath brought 
us at last over the stormy billows into ‘@ quiet Havel? 
Nor has’ all this ‘trial been in vaini'’ When’ down- 
night ill, the mind was utterly incapable of thotight ; 
but'there were intervals when, in spite of the sicken- 
ing sensations, the mind could variously exercise itself. 
The whole of the past eamé up for review before me, 
all the way ‘in which the Lord hath led me. » And oh, 
how “humbling ‘the retrospect ‘as’ regarded | myself! 
The loving-kindnesses' of the Lord, how manifold, how 
unceasing! My own shortcomifigs in’ every way, how 
manifold! At times I felt a burning Wish that all my 
past life were blotted out of remembrance, and that 
I might ‘be privileged to begin’ anew, with a heart 
wholly dead to sin and sense and the'world, and wholly 
alive to the Lord in all:holiness and devotedness. “In 
the énd Lhad no consolation whatever but in élinging 
as with a'death-grasp tothe précious assurance that 
the blood’of Christ’ cleanseth from all sin: 

“In the multitude’ of my thoughts’ I was” stan 
with you and ‘the dear boys; aiid was led intensely to 
agonize in prayer for ‘you all.) And then I wondered 
why I was where I was ; whether I was on'the path 
of duty; and what' the duty might be! My conclusion 
was, on a review of all antecedents, that I was shut up 
to visit America, though even now I know fot what 
the Lord‘has in store for me there.’ With this feeling, 
I thought that if never heard of any more; and our 
vessel foundéred' amid the stormy Atlaritic waves, the 
Lord might;'in’ one way of other, overrule my death 
to the good of the souls of the members of my family, 
and raise ‘up’ friends’ to ‘them, and insure the ftitther- 
ance of His own cause. On these pomts I earie at 
times to a serene feeling of resignation to His holy 
will. 

* But, if spared, oh how I ionwea to be a new burs 
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nished; instrument in His: hands. ‘I: feel my own un- 
speakable shortcomings. I really know not: what I am 
to do, or what I can do in this western realm, towards 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s glory. But I now 
find great consolation in this, that I have been brought 
here not to do anything myself, but to gain something 
from the experience'of God’s people here, which I 
may carry away with me and turn to account some 
other day. amid the realms of Gentilism. I wait for 
guidance; I wait for light:in the path of duty ; I desire 
to follow the Lord wherever and however He may lead 
me. Oh, for simplicity, single-heartedness, and self- 
denying devotedness to Him that loveth us! I burn 
with desire to see ithe chaff ‘and dross of the old man 
consumed, and for the pure bright ae of holiness 
in the inner and outer:man ! 
_ &6Qh wretched man that Iam, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death!’ | Would to God I could 
add ‘with emphasis, ‘ Thanks be to:God,’ etc. . But a 
heart tainted with sin, how isit to be perfectly cleansed? 
It really seems like the tainted cask, which, though oft 
washed and somewhat sweetened, continues to exhibit 
something inodorous and unsavoury:still. But in the 
end, if faithful unto death, will the Jast remnant of this 
taint be removed? Oh, for the rapid diminution of it 
now, that heaven might enter the soul to the entire 
exclusion of earth and its corrupting vanities! [have 
been writing even on, what has been uppermost in my 
mind, but here I must pause for the present, with a 
prayer for every blessing to rest on you and our 
children. 

1Ath February, 7am. “Very tantalizing—stll at 
anchor, aidense fog preventing our moving. Singular 
the effect of habit. From the literally incessant com- 
plex motions of the vessel for a whole fortnight, when 


I. lay down: last night’ the perfect motionlessness 
noe 
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seemed quite ‘urinatural, so muchiso! that’ IT eould not 
sleep on» account.of the deathlike ostillness.: “After 
some broken: snatches, lL. was glad:at four to hear the 
sound of the capstan in:raising the anchor. I instantly 
got. up and dressed in the :dark:: ‘Then up to the deck, 
but, sorry to find the dense fog put’ an end to farther 
preparation for onward: movement. «Got “into: conver- 
sation with, the chief ‘and second officers: “With ‘the 
latter I, had often spoken. before, he being: a member 
of. Lundie’s congregation: at Birkenhead. ‘With the 
former. I had no. previous«opportunity;. but found him 
an intelligently religious man, who had read much and 
thought much! ..He ‘had «also been ‘in Caleutta, and 
had: read the Memoir of: Mahendra,'for whom he’ cher« 
ished sentiments of ‘admiration. » Strange ‘how things 
come about! Our chief talk was on the ingredients 
of, vital| spiritual religion—-real heart religion—as ‘ddn- 
tradistinguished from formalistic mechanical outside 
religion. ..And| a} more edifying conversation ‘Ihave 
not-had|with.any.oné for many a day. ify). 00s) nod 
“Tam full, of; anxieties, in’ spite of every effort to 
cast the burden of my cares:upon the Lord: | Quite 
refreshed ‘at the same time by ‘reading a portion of ‘the 
119th, Psalm. . Precious is that: blessed word! | Ié ig 
divine authority transfused with! tendérness and! love. 
What, would, the world: be without. it ?: a creation’ with« 
out a)sun.. | oniiGusx109 et is ia 
15th Pebruary, 10. a.m:—* Instead : of being at New 
York yesterday forenoon asiwe expected, we are here 
for, the Jast half-hour stuck fast. ten feet deep in a 
mud-bank, within three miles of our destined haven, 
How notable the probationary ways of God! Yester- 
day, up to noon the, fog was.so: dense that nothing 
could be,seen.,, The entrance to this river is somewhat 
like’ that.to, the. Mersey; the» ‘Thames, or the Ganges. 
That. is; for.about eighteen’ miles iout seaward there 
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are endless sand-banks and shallows. For large vessels 
like ours there is but one channel, andthat a-very 
intricate zigzag, and) narrow one winding through 
the sand and mud-banks.; In the case of the: Mersey 
and Ganges, where there are-similar intricacies, there 
are, so:many buoys and) floating lights, that a: skilful 
pilot could steer -his: vessel through even a. dense 
fog... Not so here... ‘In such-a) port. as’ that of New 
York it is scandalous, it is scandalous to think of the 
state of things: For about nine miles there are only 
three small stake-looking objects visible above water, 
and ‘in a fog not visible beyond a few hundred feet. 
About noon the fog cleared alittle: and) one of: these 
stakes was seen. Our vessel soon moved on a little, 
until she fairly. grounded.on a. sand+bank, striking’ upon 
‘it, though not very heavily, several times::. By, backing 
the.engines!| she was ultimately, moved) off.', Night 
eame: on, and. she anchored. in. water. so. shallow that 
she barely floated—drawing as she dogs: even now, 
after. consuming, a thousand, tons: of}.coal,» 18 feet. 
As. the tide ebbed she again grounded, :.and. was 
aground altogether from midnight till'about seven this 
morning, What an anxious night to captam and,all 
on board! . Happily the wind was light, otherwise had 
there been a heavy sea, or a strong’ wind, or a gale 
suchas: we. had: at. sea, she must! have proved quite a 
avre¢k before! ‘morning. From the: peculiarity of the 
motion; 1 felt all night.that. we were aground ; and 
very. wakeful ato any, rate.) Meditation took .all. my 
sleep away. Up'between three and four to ‘see what 
was tobe done. * This,’ said’ the captain, ‘is worse 
than all our gales on the passage.’ About seven this 
morning; as» the tide, rose, the vessel was ‘at length 
extricated from the »sand-bank.» All. felt: unusually 
joyous.: At last how. we were gladdened when we 
came close to Staten Island on ‘the: left thes first 
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American’ house we saw ‘crowning its not: lofty. but 
pleasantly wooded land. . ©. Soon after we got 
to the deck after breakfast; thé ship proceeding full 
speed, she plunged into a mud-bank ten’ feet deep! 
Instantly the engines backed, but though plying their 
utmost energy; no effect ‘on the position of our noble 
vessel... Here she is fairly stuck; and the captain 
says he will have’ to; discharge the-whole of his cargo 
here,and then get steamers to tug her off! . Mean- 
while he has ‘sent for a small steamer 'to take off the 
passengers and their luggage: For that steamer we 
are now anxiously waiting. = Lord ‘send us deliver- 
ance in’ His own time ud a 


“New Monals is Little past noon, Fichiniaikp yf debbie 
With heartiest thanks to God I now record the fact.of 
my arrival in this great city. The small steamer did 
come’ ‘to take off passengers and luggage and mails. 
At the wharf, Stuart of Philadelphia, his brother ‘of 
this place, and the: Rev. Mr.. Thomson, ‘one of ‘the 
Presbyterian’ ministers, were waiting ‘to welcome me; 
and what a right hearty and joyous welcome they did 
give! It-really made one weep for very gratitude ‘and 
joy. I-now found the advantage of my being the 
bearer of the Government: despatches. It! gave’ me 
precedence before ‘all others, and as to luggage it was 
hurried through:in ‘a few! minutes, while ‘that ofthe 
passengers was subjected toa painfully minute‘exam#- 
nation. ‘First we were driven off to ‘Mr. Thomson’s, 
though Mr. Stuart andhis brother had expected;me; 
and ‘now in my ‘own bedroom—large and airy++l.am 
writing the conclusion ‘of a long tettersea |: oThe 
captain'and: officers declared they had never:made'such 
an uninterruptedly. stormy- passage. And ‘then our 
very: critical ‘position es and last eaeut si a 
strong wind risen’! ls san 
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“<The only thing that really distresses me is that 
they are already publishing “all manner of extrava- 
gancies about me in the newspapers.’ The natural 
tendency} of all this on my spirit is to paralyse it, as 
the glory is too much taken from ‘the Creator and 
bestowed) on the creature. This‘ is” sinful, and the 
holy and jealous God will not allow it, but blast the 
whole with the: mildew: of “His sore displeasure. Oh 
for grace, grace, grace! © Pray for me, oh pray!” 


. ‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, Ist March, 1854. 
**.., Time’is absorbed more’ than ever. in this 
land) of. ‘(Go-asheadism’ in all things. But-no! I 
must qualify this somewhat. by adding, except perhaps 
pure, simple, genuine, unsophisticated spiritual religion. 
For, though there is such religion here in individual 
cases, I begin to fear that, as to its prevalence and 
extent, ‘Asiiericaoi is not going ahead of the old country ; ; 
still, I must not be judging prematurely. on 
“We landed’ here in the most.terrifie snowstorm, © 
and in a perfect hurricane of wind and drift. Nothing 
like it here, they say, for’ more than twenty years. 
And happy we to have got in at all on that awful 
night.) Other trains from the west, etc., got fairly 
pesiendtiesk in’ snow-wreaths; ‘and for a dang or two, 
passengers “shub up in them, incapable of being 
extricated!. Their trials and sufferings you may con- 
ceive: Half an hour later, and we too should have 
been detained in the drift all night. Thanks, then, 
pe to God for our safe arrival! I sent a paper which 
would show you what sort of a reception we met 
with here. It is-stilloto me like a -visicn of the night 
or an ideal dream. ~I) knew'that Mr. Stuart, in’ his 
zeal and warm énthusiasm,’ meant tv invite a few 
friends to meet me in his house ;* butim. such a tempest: 
L concluded that ‘not one could venture out. Wearied 
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and fatigued with the long journey and detention’ in 
the snow, and the foul, air in our carriage—one of the 
long American.-kind—crammeéd with passengers, the 
tempestuousness of the weather noti admitting of a 
single chink or crevice being opened, I concluded, as 
a matter of, course; that, almost immediately on arrival 
I would be.enabled to retire to my bedroom for ‘repose. 
Judge.then of my surprise,. my downright astonish- 
ment, when, on. entering the spacious ‘house, I was 
told that between sixty and seventy ministers were 
waiting to welcome me—then, between ten and eleven 
o'clock at, night, and such an awful night of stornis ! 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians: of every ‘school, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists,’ Baptists, Dutch Reformed; 
in short, all the evangelical ministers of every church 
in Philadelphia and. its neighbourhood! | Never was 
there. such, .a gathering .of ministers in this city be- 
fore, on, any occasion or for any object: » No wonder 
though I stood, in; dumb amazement, wondering what 
all this could mean... To each one ‘of those assembled 
I was introduced, and from each received such a hearty: 
shake of) the: hand; and:such a cordial .welcome in 
words, that I could do nothing but show the fulness 
of my heart and choked utterance by the earnest. look 
and tearful.eye.. After the salutations were all’ over, 
the company retired: to: the dining-room, where a lone 
table was Jaden with: a ‘magnificent. collation ‘of: all 
manner of luxurious things—fit for the entertainment 
of an Asiatic prince. I was, requested to ask the 
blessing ; since, as worthy Mr. Stuart said, ‘all were 
anxious to hear; the sound, of my voice.’ ‘After 
collation | all .again. retired to’ the drawing-room, 
when one of the ministers:in the name of the rest, 
in a neat, warm address, welcomed me: to America; 
and Dr. Murray, better: known. as.‘ Kirwan,’ followed 
it up. with. some: notices of his. mecting with: me at 
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Exeter Hall, and, Belfast. Assembly..’.Mr. Staart: him- 
self stated how. he was present at my opening address: 
as, Moderator .of our, Assembly. ‘hen ,a chapter. of 
the, Bible was.read; and a, bishop.of the Episcopal 
Methodists. prayed—oh, how sweetly and,earnestly ! 
—it pierced my very, heart. |, ) y ree 
* A little past midnight this, remarkable party broke 
up, amid the -hurricane raging, outside, ,Some:. of 
them, as they told afterwards, were hours before they, 
reached their, homes, though not above a, mile, or two 
distant, buffeted), by the .tempest.. and. up’ to. the 
waist in snow., How. can, 1 portray my commingled 
feelings when I ;retired -towards,one jo’clock to: my 
couch of repose! .{ It,is impossible. | Such a reception, 
so, new,.,so ‘peculiar, so unprecedented, what could 
it, mean? With one. or. two,exceptions, ‘not.one of 
the.assembled ministers had..ever seen. my face, in the 
flesh. And. yet, as each one shook hands with me, he 
spoke,,as,if.J..were, an, old, familiar,.friend.; as, if; he 
knew all about, me, and hailed, meas .a, brother in the 
Lord... Never before was any) minister or missionary 
of any denomination so received and, so greeted in this 
part of the, world, nor ‘im, any other. that, L have. ever 
heard..of., What could. it, all..mean ?..,1./was, lost,in 
wonder, adoring gratitude and love. I approached 
thesei-shores »with) much, anxiety,,in amauch, fear ) and 
trembling... 1, felt an oppressive uneasiness of spirit 
which I, could not shake off. My. only refuge, was 
in, casting myself, wholly on the Lord, and in. praying 
that, His: will might; be done, and ‘His’ alone... That 
I might realize myself as absolutely, the clay, and He 
my; potter, to shape me, mould me as He willed, and 
breathe into me and. through me, what, He willed. 
Surely, I felt, this unparalleled,reception must bea first 
smile of Jchovah..., Who, but,,He, by His Holy Spirit, 
could have breathed , into, such: diversities as were 
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present then, such-a unity of feeling, and sentiment, 
and goodwill towards. a total stranger—and ‘that 
stranger not a noble, or statesman, or man of literature 
or science, or discoverer, or ex-governor like Kossuth, 
but ‘merely ‘a’ humble missionary to. the heathen. 
One thing I have rejoiced. in, and that: is, that the 
Lord enabled me to remain faithful, in adhering to my 
post in heathen lands, in upholding the work of 
évangelization as the greatest work on earth, in thus 
honouring the Lord: in ‘connection with that cause, 
which though despised by the world is the highest 
and noblest in’ His estimation: and could’ this be a 
realization of the ‘promise, ‘Them ‘that honour Me, 
I will honour”? I -then trembled, lest this might be 
a proud thought instilled by Satan, and prayed’that 
my sense of personal nothingness might be deepened 
and deepened, ‘until it became too’ deep for Satan ever 
to fill it ‘up again. And in the end, I seemed to feel as 
if in my inmost soul [never had a deeper or humbler 
sense of my own ‘utter’ unworthiness and nothingness 
than after that astonishing reception. ~Oh, that the 
Lord’ may evermore increase the feeling, until from 
the-outer sanctuary of earth He call: me ‘to the inner 
sanctuary above, where Satan and his wiles cannot 
enter | 

- On Tuesday forenoon the wid was hushed into 
a calm, but on the streets the snow lay from four or 
five to eight.or nine feet deep. The causeways for 
foot. passengers «were gradually cleared by thousands 
employed in’ hurling the’ snow into the main street. 
Vast walls of snow. were thus piled up there, that is, 
along the sides ‘of ‘the main’ streets, choking’ up the 
narrower ones altogether, and rendering digi utterly 
impassable by any vehicle; and in’ the broader ones 
leaving the middle part with three or four feet of snow 
on it. ‘Then the’sleighs were all put’ in requisition; 
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sleighs of all shapes and sizes—smaller| ones with one 
horse carrying one or two, larger’ ones ‘with ‘many 
horses carrying numbers.’ And as’ they madé “no 
noise'in.the'snow, the horses were covered with small 
bells) which: kept up a jumbling and interminable 
tinkling of bells all over the. city. 

«The hall’ where the first’mécting was 'to be held is 
the'latgest in’ Philadelphia, holding, ‘whieit! full, between 
three atid four thousand people. All were’ to ‘be‘ad- 
mitted by tickets ;) of ‘these about a’ thousand had 
‘been privately distributed among the most influential 
families'in the city, in order to ensure the presence 
of those whose presence it was our object to ensure. 
The rest were disposed of in the’ordinary way by book- 
sellers to the first comers. But, tempestuous though 
the weather ‘was, thousands applied’ for tickets who — 
could not get any. This proved that there would be a 
crowded meeting.” And so it was! On the platform all 
ministers of all churches were present. Dr. Murray made 
an admirable introductory address.’ ‘The manifestations 
of enthusiasm on the part of the audience took’ me 
utterly aback, because I had been warned that an Ameri+ 
can audience was always sober, stern, sedate—the very 
contrast of an Exeter Hall audience—never exhibiting 
any of those noisy symptoms, either of approbation or 
disapprobation, that are ‘usual in the * Old Country,’ as 
Great Britain is always called‘here.’ On this account 
I was astonished at the outburst’ of applause, when Dr. 
Murray stepped | forward to take me by the hand and 
welcome me, in the name’ of that’ great audience, to 
American hearts and hearths and homes. ' The rounds 
‘of applause were repeated again and again. This 
made me feel that'the people were animated by some 
unusual emotion, and I prayed the Lord more fervently 
than ever to guide me in what I should address to 
them. The outline of what I said has been reported 
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in the newspapers, consisting |of;, things. new and.old, 
but, all new. to, the, audience.,,, The, manner in which 
the whole was received astonished me utterly. -L-was 
utterly unconscious,of saying anything, new,,or any- 
thing remarkable—and yet the: interpolations, of ‘the 
reporter about ‘ applause,’,.can, convey! no idea, what- 
ever of the enthusiasm with which, all, was! received, 
and, especially, the concluding parts; which: were new 
to,myself and,called forth entirely by the’enthusiasm 
of ‘the. audience. ,. When. I ,alluded. to America and 
Britain: shaking. hands... across, the. Atlantic) as. the 
two great props of evangelic Protestant, Christianity 
in the world; and.to, America’s not standing, by and 
see the; old, mother..country, trodden, down; by . the 
legions of European despotism, whether. civil or re- 
ligious, you would have thought that, .all, the winds 
in. the ,cave, of Aolus had.been’ let. loose, and that 
the great) audience was-convulsed, and: heaved to. and 
fro. in, surging billows, like the Atlantic. Ocean. in a 
hurricane, Nothing like such a.scene had ‘ever’ been 
witnessed here, before at any religious meeting what- 
ever,’ I could. not, but haye jan intense. impression 
that the Lord had greatly more than answered/ all my 
prayers, had, greatly more than, rebuked, my fainting 
unbelief, had greatly more than exceeded. my utmost 
hopes or wishes, or even imaginations. _.I.retired more 
than ever lost.in wonder atid. amazement, praising and 
magnifying the name. of the Lord, 

Wednesday iy, 22nd,—“* A stream. of \visitors) i inquiring 
for me the, whole day long, from.¢arly morn, till late 
in the,evening. ,In the widale of | the day, Mr, Stuart 
gotja nice sleigh and drove us, overall the city, the 
day being dry and. cold, It is’ an easyand most 
delightful mode of travelling, | At 9 p.m. went: toa 
prayer-meeting, of ministers ad office bennends where 
fresh greetings awaited me. 
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Thursday.—* More visitors than ever throughout the 
eet In. the evening attended and spoke at ihe anniver= 
sary of the Sabbath Observance Society... From what 
was then said, it appears: that.they have. hére. the 
very same difficulties to contend aga that we have 
in the old country. . 

Friday:—* Went. this day ti inspect. some: of tlie 
public institutions. Visited * Independence Hall,’ in 
which the leaders of the Revolution im 1776: signed 
the declaration of American independence, by which 
they, were declared: rebels! and ‘traitors, against: the 
British»Monarchy ; this led to:the war, which: ter- 
minated in 1784 in their favour. The Kall ‘is almost 
idolized. now. .° Went through the Mint. of the United 
States, which is in this city..and in-which most of 
the. California gold,is| prepared: for. use ;\the Colonel 
at the head of it very kindly going round himself, 
and explaining all the’ varied’ processes,’ some’ of 
them exquisitely beautiful. | Visited. Bible and Tract 
-Depositories, ete.; met with some of the religious 
committees| or boards, who assembled; purposely. ‘to 
confer, with me, to explain their. operations, and re- 
ceive any suggestions which I might offer. Ifelt very 
humbled. indeed, in my own mind, to think of the way 
in! which these. experienced sages were: pleased: to 
listen to,anything and everything which.I was. led to 
remark. ..1It was. still the sensible. presence of the 
Lord with me. | In the evening met a huge) party, of 
friends at the house of: one of the leading ministers : 
very profitable, but after the |day’s inspections and 
talkings, fearfully fatiguing.) 

Saturday.—** No cessation of the stream of callers. 
Went, under the guidance ofa: minister and layman of 
‘great intelligence, to visit the coloured Refuge, or that 
for Negro children. Greatly gratified by its industrial 
and scholastic, departments ;—then the, famous :Peni- 
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tentiary, the first. ever erected. on wliat is called the 
separate system; that is, every prisoner’ has ‘a’ separ- 
ate room for. himself or herself, with some work ‘to 
do; such as weaving, shoemaking, carpentry, with no 
possibility of communicating with one another, The. 
arrangement of the compartments. is''so contrived 
that, on Sabbath, all the ‘prisoners in one wing may 
hear sermon without seeing the chaplain or seeing one 
another. I entered many of the cells and conversed 
freely with the solitary inmates. Hverything was 
clean, cells: well ventilated, with a small outer court 
attached to.each, in. which each: prisoner can take 
exercise in the open air, without any intercourse with 
his fellows. » Altogether, it was the finest prison con- 
trivance I hadever seen, though Pentonville’ in« Lon- 
don is, I esta constructed very much after its 
model. 

Sabbath, 26th Feb.—‘ The evening of this day, 
preached in the great hall in which I lectured on Tues- 
day, as being the largest place. Other evening services 
of a stated kind having been given up, all the minis- 
ters were there; and long before six o’clock the place 
was crammed. The platform gallery was so crowded 
that it yielded considerably ; and great apprehensions 
were entertained that it would give way altogether, but 
the Lord mercifully spared us’ in ‘this respect. From 
the crowd so’ long congregated there, the -ventila- 
tors not having been opened and the steam flues 
having been heated beyond: ordinary, the atmosphere 
was quite dreadful before I began. It was ‘like en- 
countering the steaming heat of Bengal in September, 
without free circulation of air and without a punkah ! 
Besides ministers many of the leading ‘citizens were 
there, some of whom are’ seldom seen in any place of 
worship. The awful state of the atmosphere compelled 
‘me to abbreviate, but the Lord greatly strengthened 
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me. The people were obviously affected. May impres- 
sions be lastingly sealed home on souls! Went home 
drenched, to pass a restless, sleepless night. 

Monday, 27th.— Saw and. conversed with many 
of the conductors and agents of religious and other 
societies.» Visited, in the centre of the city, a district 
as low, sunken and /debased as the worst parts of the 
Cowgate of Edinburgh, or the wynds of Glasgow, or 
the St. Giles of London. Some days before a depu- 
tation of ladies called .on me to- tell» me of. their 
society and its operations, in the attempt to bring the 
Gospel to the door of the outcast population. . They 
said their anniversary -was to be held on Monday 
evening, and wished me to speak at it. I-did not 
promise, as'I could not calculate on my strength. 
But on Monday afternoon Iwent with Mr. Stuart 
and Mr. Thomson, of New York, and one of the city 
missionaries, to visit a portion of the wrétched dis- 
trict. We entered many of the awful dens—some 
underground, with darkness made visible by a few 
half-mouldering cinders, and heaps of rags and bones 
and filth all around; some up’ stairs like »broken 
Jadders, and ‘trap-doors, with similar accumulations, 
in the midst of which men and women and children, 
filthy, haggard, savage-like and’ drunken, lay cursing 
and blaspheming. Anything worse I have not seen, 
even in London. And of this description there are 
-many thousands in this Philadelphia,—this city of 
brotherly love!) All this was quite new tome; Ishad 
nover read or heard of such scenes «in ‘these regions 
of the.-west. ‘Such: vileness, such debasement,. such 
drunkenness, such beastliness, such unblushing shame- 
lessness, such glorying in their criminality, such 
God-defying blasphemousness; in short, such utter 
absolute hellishness I never saw surpassed in any land, 
and hope I never will. Indeed, out of perdition, it is 
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not conceivable: how: worse could’be., Weall got 
sickened in body and‘in spirit. After what: I saw and 
heard and smelt and handled, I felt:stirred up in spirit 
to: address, if possible, the evening. meeting. More 
especially did I feel called on to speak, since I’ was 
told that.no» general: interest was.manifested by the 
community in the effort: to raise these sunken masses. 
It had also, contrary to’ my permission; been an- 
nounced that I was to speak. A large and crowded 
audience were thus ‘assembled. As the thorough work 
of ‘territorial’ excavating seems all: but unknown here, 
I tried to explain our Scottish system of operation, 
as exemplified by Chalmers’and Tasker in the West 
Port,’ and -went into many: details and appeals. 
The Lord manifestly was there with His presence. 
‘From all Ihave heard since, an interest has been 
awakened in‘ the work here that is altogether new, 
and will, it’ is believed, never die out until the masses 
‘of the outcast be: reclaimed: It was delightful to be 
able thus to harmonise the home and foreign mission 
work, | . 

Tuesday, 28th.—“'This morning, a deputation from 
the ladies came to thank me for the preceding even- 
ing’s address, with written note of thanks’ from’ the 
managers. In the evening, met the elite of society 
here, at the house: of a Mr. Milne, originally from 
Aberdeen—a very flourishing manufacturer.on:a great 
scale here. ‘Some two hundred were assembled: -After-. 
much ‘conversation; and the supper collation, I was 
asked ‘to’ favour ‘the party with some account of the 
rise and progress ‘of our Mission in Calcutta.. ‘This 
I ‘supplied, all seemingly interested exceedingly in the 
statement. It was near one this morning before I got 
home. ‘To-day | was to have proceeded to Princeton 
College, but this morning :felt.so -poorly after such a 
long run of uninterrupted excitation—physical and 
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mental and’ moral—that I: could not’ move: Thrice 
I tried to ‘dress; and thrice, in sheer despair, I was 
obliged to. retire to -bed~ I ‘now: feel: better. And 
having shut myself «up,: from necessity, in my bed! 
room, I have betaken myself to the writing of: letters. 
You may say, Why: allow yourself to: be done up in 
this way? » Indeed; Ivhave fought and strugeléed and 
toiled to prevent it. But all in vain. The:kindness 
of these people is absolutely oppressive; their impor- 
tunity to-address: here and there and everywhere so 
absolutely autocratic;>that I am driven, in spite of 
myself, to do more than Inknow I can well stand. 
Bad as the state of things:in Scotland was in: this 
respect, it: is ten times, yea, a hundred times: worse 
here. Here the applicants are legion, and their din- 
ning impetuous as the Atlantic gales. Ministers in all 
directions ask me to preach for: them; committees of 
all. sorts, of a religious; philanthropic, or missionary 
character, do the same; managers of schools entreat 
me to-visit and address their pupils; young men’s 
associations and: all: manner of nondescripts beleaguer 
me., Indeed, if Icould multiply myself into:a hun- 
dred ‘bodies, each with the strength of a Hercules and 
the mental. and, moral:energy of a Paul, 1 could: not 
overtake the callsi and demands made upon meé, here 
and from many other quarters, since my arrival. ‘The 
necessitated confinement. of this day, however, is a 
seasonable lesson ; and I must set on a face of flint 
in resisting) aggression beyond what Iam able to bear 
or, encounter... All. very delightful, if one had, the 
needful strength. But no strength of no man that 
ever lived could stand out all this... They little know 
how much: more painful it is to: me to be obliged to 
refuse than it would be to comply. As regards this 
place, I have abundant satisfaction in already know- 
ing that! I have not come here in vain. 
VoL. TI. 
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© Though T have spoken nothing but what has long 
been familiar to: my own mind, I have evidently been 
led to speak much that was new to most: people here. 
Last evening this: one:came up'to me and ‘thanked me 
for the announcement and exposition of one principle, 
and another for that of another, and so on in dozens. 
It looked as if a flood of new principles had» been 
poured in upon’ a dry or empty.’ reservoir. » Several 
openly declared that if I should do nothing more in 
the New World than what had been done already in 
this place, it. was more than worth my while to have 
crossed the Atlantic in order to achieve it. An im- 
pulse, they said, has been given to the cause of vital 
religion and personal ‘piety, as well asthe cause of 
home and foreign missions, such as: has never been 
imparted before—an impulse which, through the press 
and the correspondence of individuals, will vibrate 
through the whole Union. , Well, well; to the Lord 
be all the praise and the glory! Amen. That this 
can be no mere empty talk seems evident from the 
way in which the entire press here, alike secular and 
religious, has treated of these meetings and their 
results. I do desire, therefore, to thank God and take 
courage. Oh, for more grace, more living spirituality, 
more faith,:more wisdom, more entire self-forgetting, 
self-consuming consecration to His cause and glory! 

“Men of weight and note in’ this community are 
already pressing upon me the duty of not returning 
to Scotland for a twelvemonth—vehemently insisting 
on my having a call from God here, from the ‘effects 
already manifested. Others seriously insist upon it 
that I ought to remain here altogether. Of course, to 
all this my reply is very simple and peremptory ; though 
such urgencies show the feeling awakened. Oh, that 
the Lord may strengthen me more and more ! | fit me, 
prepare me for all He would have me to be and'to do.” 
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“ Enzasera Town, Friday, 3rd March. 

g Vb baxitigy I came on to this place in New 
Jersey, Mr. Stuart accompanying me. It is the scene 
of the labours of Dr. Murray, the celebrated author of 
** Kirwan’s Letters,” in whose house I’ am now com- 
fortably entertained. Though far from well I came 
on yesterday, as I had arranged to do so. It was 
professedly for quiet that I came; but these people’s 
notions of quiet seem odd enough. It is all in kind- 
ness; but this way of showing kindness is quite 
killing. Dinner was early, sever a friends having been 
iivited to meet me, some from New York. ‘These 
latter returned by the six o’clock train. Then came 
pouring in dozens of respectabilities to tea to greet 
me—ministers and laymen with their wives and 
daughters. An incessant talk was kept up till eight, 
when, as’ many who had: come from distances of 
twenty and thirty miles had to return by train, we 
had worship, myself being called on to conduct. it. 
By that time I was fairly exhausted, with a racking 
headache. However, I concluded that with worship 
all was ended. And true, most of the visitors with- 
drew; but to my horror, their withdrawal was only 
the signal for a fresh influx from the neighbourhood, 
until the room was again filled. To me it: was a 
real purgatory in my jaded exhausted state. Never- 
theless I strove to hold on till ten o’clock, when 
nature could stand out no longer, and I told my kind 
host I must instantly retire, or literally fall from my 
chair on the floor. So I slipped off at once, with 
sensations all over my body as if I had been pounded 
ina mortar. Now all this.is out of respect and kind- 
ness to me. Of course the feeling on the part of 
these strangers I cannot but’appreciate, and do ap- 
preciate. But, at this rate, it will soon kill me out- 


right. It is im vain that I complain and protest. 
vv 
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There is such an impetuous earnestness about them 
that on they work without a moment’s thought as to 
consequences. 

*To-night there is to. be a public meeting here; 
and to-morrow I return to New York, where I have 
some ten days’ labour before me. But New York and 
Philadelphia are the two most important cities in the 
Union. Tlierefore, my chief strength will be devoted 
to them. To other places I can only pay a very hasty 
visit. The weather has been very trying; and the 
way in which houses are heated here with steam and 
stoves really often sickens me. But my trust is in 
the Lord, that. He will. direct me and uphold me, and 
enable me to accomplish whatever He hath purposed 
by bringing me hither.” 

Of the. contemporary American criticisms on the first 
great address in the Concert Hall of Philadelphia this 
was the most discriminating; ‘ Dr. Duff is obviously 
labouring under ill-health, and his voice, at no time 
very strong, occasionally subsides almost into a whisper. 
In addition to this drawback he has none of. the mere 
external graces of oratory. His elocution is unstudied ; 
his gesticulation uncouth, and, but for the’ intense 
feeling, the self-absorption out of which it manifestly 
springs, might even be considered grotesque. . Yet he 
is fascinatingly eloquent. Though his words: flowed 
out in an unbroken, unpausing torrent, every eye in 
the vast congregation was riveted’ upon him, every 
ear was strained to catch the slightest sound; and it 
was easy to be seen that he had communicated his own 
fervour to all he was addressing. _ Indeed, while all 
that he said, was impressive, both in matter and man- 
ner, Many passages were really grand.’ (The excite- 
ment which moved the capital. of Pennsylvania was 
repeated in’ New York)on a greater scale, and found 
expression.,.in such: journalistic description! as this: 
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‘““Two Hours Berorz Dr.’ Durr—and ‘most instructive 
hours’ they were, not soon to be forgotten. When, 
towards the close of his masterly discourse, we went 
to the front of the gallery (in the Tabernacle). and 
looked at the orator in full, blaze,—his tall ungainly 
form'swaying to and fro, his, long right arm. waying 
violently and the left one hugging his coat against his 
breast, his full voice raised to the tone of a Whitefield, 
and his face kindled into. aglow of ardour like one 
under inspiration,—we thought we had. never witnessed 
a higher display of thrilling majestic oratory. | ‘Did 
you ever hear such a speech ?’ said a genuine Scots- 
man near us, ‘he cannot stop.’ Since Chalmers 
went home to heaven Scotland. has heard no. elo- 
quence like Duff’s. In London he has commanded 
the homage of the strongest minds. . . After a 
quiet, graceful introduction of his theme, founded on 
the missionary teachings of the Scripture, he led us 
across the seas to. the scene of his apostolic labours. 
The. description was complete. Magnificent India, 
with its dusky crowds and ancient. temples, with 
its northern. mountains towering to the skies, its 
dreary jungles haunted by the tiger and the hyena, 
its crystalline salt-fields flashing in the sun, its Mal- 
abar hills redolent with the richest spices, its tanks 
and its rice-fields, was all spread out before us like 
a panorama. We saw the devotees thronging in cara- 
vans to the shrine of Jugganath. We heard the 
proud Brahmans contending for the absurdities of 
their ancient faith, which claims to have existed on 
this earth for four millions of years. .,. When 
the orator opened his batteries upon the sloth and 
selfishness of a large portion of Christ’s followers, his 
sarcasm was scalding on the mercenary mammonism 
of the day.. Under the burning satire and, melting 
pathos of that tremendous appeal for dying heathen- 
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dom tears of indignation welled out from many an eye. 
We all sat in shame and confusion. I leaned over 
towards the reporters’ table. Many of them had laid 
down their pens. They might as well have attempted 
to report a thunderstorm. As the orator drew near 
his close he seemed like one inspired. His face shone, 
as it were the face of an angel! He had become the 
very embodiment of missions to us, and was lost in his 
transcendent theme. Never before did we so fully 
realize the overwhelming power of a man who is pos- 
sessed with his theme. The concluding sentence was 
a swelling outburst of prophecy of the coming triumphs 
of the Cross. As the last thrilling words died into 
silence the audience arose and lifted up the sublime 
doxology : 


“¢ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below.’” 


Washington next claimed the presence of the mis- 
sionary, and that he reached by way of Baltimore. 
There he preached to Congress, in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, and there he had a’ pro- 
longed interview with the President. The Speaker sat 
to the left of his official chair, the President, Franklin 
Pierce, to the right. Emblems of mourning for the 
late Vice-President, covering the canopy, surrounding 
the portraits of Washington and Lafayette, and 
“enveloping the Muse of History in her car of Time 
over the central door,” seemed to intensify the stillness 
of the dense congregation of public men from all parts 
of the States. * The young Republic was, indeed, spread 
before the preacher, as, after devotions led by the chap- 
lain of the Senate and ministers of several churches, he 
spake from the inspired words of Paul to the dying 
Roman Empire: “ By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all 
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men, for that all have sinned.” After a day with the 
President, and another at the tomb of George Washing- 
ton, at. Mount. Vernon, he turned westward, with the 
Rev. Dr. R, Patterson as his secretary and friend, across 
the Alleghany Mountains to Pittsburg |in the Ohio 
valley, There he found many Scotsmen and too many 
Presbyterian divisions, since reduced by ecclesiastical 
union. ‘“ Proceeding along the singularly beautiful 
valley of the Ohio, with its meadows and groves, and 
cultured plains and rolling wooded hills, by Cincinnati 
and Louisville on to the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi; from that to St. Louis, then northward 
to Chicago, on the Lake Michigan; thence crossing 
eastward to Detroit I entered Canada, visiting, the 
principal places there as far as Montreal, and returned 
by Boston and New York. . Holding public meetings 
at the principal places as' I went along, everywhere I 
met with the same kind and generous reception.” 
Such was Dr. Duff's rapid summary to the General 
Assembly of the subsequent May, of a tour in which _ 
his voice fairly gave way at Cincinnati, and he was 
careful not.to.omit. Princeton, the centre of evan- 
gelical theology in the West. <A letter to Mrs. Duff 
has preserved this record of his experience in Canada. 
/ * MonrruaL, 18th April, 1854, 

* Home comes uppermost in my mind when [I lie 
down and when I rise up, and oft. throughout the busy | 
day. By way-of a little recreation to my own mind, [ 
shall now avail myself, of an hour’s breathing-time in 
my bedroom, under cold and headache, for noting 
some of the incidents in my campaign. 

Wednesday, 5th April. This morning up at day- 
break, to visit the famous Niagara Falls. Reached 
Hamilton, some forty or fifty miles distant, about 
2 p.m. There several friends were waiting for me. 

After a good deal of talk, proceeded .to the house of 
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Mr. Isaac Buchanan, the leading merchant of Hamilton. 
This town lies ‘at the head of a small lake, which com- 
municates, bya cut, with Lake Ontario. It lies: in“a 
hollow . of considerable breadth—a ‘ridge of - two’ or 
three hundred feet high running along the south side 
of ‘the vale, and another along the north. Reaching 
the curl of the southern ridge (called there the ‘ moun- 
tain’): it does not dip to the south, but shoots across, 
as'tableland, to Niagara and Lake Erie. The house is 
elevated on that mountain, whence is a magnificent 
prospect: of the Hamilton valley and Lake Ontario. 
There acompany of friends had been invited’ to dine 
with me, and so norest or pause till we started for 
the public meeting in his church, where I had to ad- 
dress a large and crowded audience. | Ministers of all 
denominations were there; the Established Kirk min- 
ister actually took part in the preliminary devotional 
service! It was a grand: meeting; all seemed’ to be 
unusually solemnized. It was past midnight before I 
could retire, worn out, to my bedroom ‘onthe moun- 
tain. | | Jtist. 99 
Thursday, 6th.—* Up in the morning to breakfast 
between seven and eight, as I had'to attend a meeting 
of the: office-bearers and members of the church at 
10a.m. This proved a-very hearty meeting; but I had 
to address’ them for nearly two hours. The end was 
_ that they formed themselvés into ‘a regular association, 
ufter the home model, to raise quarterly contributions 
for our- Mission, some dozen “and half ‘of “the ladies 
present volunteering to act as collectors. Altogether 
it was a very gratifying spectacle and: noble result. 
Besides all: this, the treasurer put £50 into my hands 
for our:Mission, as the result of the collection spon- 
taneously made on the preceding ‘evening, . Between 
12.and 1 p.m. went to the railway station to proceed — 
to. New London, about 100. miles west of -Hamilton,. 
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towards Lake Huron. We started with a very heavy 
train of between six and seven hundred passengers ; 
and as the first fifty miles west is a gradual ascent, 
we proceeded very slowly. Like all American railways 
it is but a single line, and very recently opened. | Well, 
on we went till we passed a small station, some thirty 
miles distant, within half a mile of a town ambitiously 
called Paris. There our engine slipped off ‘the rail; 
but the steam being instantly let off, and'the engine 
happily breaking down, none of the passenger trams 
were overturned, though the shock atid collision were 
such as to break the panes of glass in the backmost 
one in which I sat. A ‘second more—yes, a single 
second more, and the whole would have been over- 
turned.» What lives then would have been lost; what 
limbs .fractured—it is fearful-to contemplate. God 
be praised for the marvellous deliverance! At’ that 
wretched little station, with a cold biting frost, where 
neither food nor shelter could be:had, we had to wait 
on in. expectation of the train from the west. ‘As‘it 
turned’ out, it too had met with an accident and so 
was delayed. Meanwhile, another train arrived from 
the east with 300 more passengers. But the rail’ was 
broken up by our mishap, and so no passage for it. 
Towards dusk the western train came up; then pas- 
sengers and luggage were (reciprocally transferred 
from the eastern to the western train, and about, half- 
past'8 p.m: we were afloat again, very weary, cold,” 
and hungry! It was between eleven and twelve before 
we reached London. The congregation had assembled 
at seven, waited patiently till half-past nine when a 
telegraph conveyed the news of our disaster, and they 
dispersed. By 1 a.m. I tried to get. to rest, praising 
God for His wondrous goodness. 

Tyriday, 7th.—“ Up early to breakfast ; a new circular 
issued, inviting the congregation to assemble at  half- 
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past ten, and, singular to say, a full church we had by 
that time. As the train was to leave between 1 and 2 
p-m., I went to, the pulpit with the watch before 
me, and spoke on till near the train time. From the 
church went to the railway terminus, and. proceeded 
eastward. A very fine set of ministers and people I 
met at London; had no idea of such a noble Christian 
people in such an out-of-the-world place. Several 
ministers and others accompanied me for a dozen miles 
by the rail, as they had seen so little of me; but the 
exhaustion to me after speaking was really awful. 
And, singular to add, when within three or four miles 
of the place of accident on the preceding day, our 
engine again slipped off the rail, and buried. itself in a 
steep clay bank, without (most mercifully) overturning 
the :passenger carriages. We had all to get out, climb 
the wet clay bank, and walk about on the crest of it, 
waiting for the arrival. of a train from the east. Mr. 
Buchanan, being a leading director of the railway, sent 
on to the next station’ for an engine. It came; but, 
after trial, could do nothing for us, Then we got 
into the engine, amid the coal and wood, and posted 
back to élie. station; the cold (there being no shelter) 
piercing us through and through. My shoe soles had 
also given way, and my feet were wetted. From. all 
this I contracted a heavy cold, which has been gener- 
ally oppressing me ever since. .At the small, wretched 
‘station, without shelter or food, we had to wait on till 
nigh midnight before we started, so that instead of 
reaching Hamilton at 6 p.m. on Friday we only 
reached it at 3 a.m. on Saturday morning... The Lord 
be praised, we arrived at last, with unbroken limbs. 
Saturday, 8th.—* After a very brief repose, up to 
breakfast at eight; down to Hamilton to meet with 
friends, at ten; and at noon on board the steamer 
on Ontario to Toronto, distant about fifty miles. The 
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wind: blew sharp and cold, the lake was rough. At 
Toronto Dr. Burns and a whole legion of friends were 
waiting to receive and shake hands with me. Verily, 
I was not much in a mood for such a greeting. But 
I had to make the best of it. Getting to Dr. Burns’s 
house, friends there again, whereas the bed was the 
only proper refuge for poor me. At last I retired, 
well gone, but praising the God of Providence. 

Sunday, 9th.—* Up early to breakfast. Thereafter 
Dr. Burns asked me to address a large class of séventy 
or eighty young females taught by Mrs. Burns. ' I 
could not decline; though, with heavy work before 
_ me, with headache, and cold, and sore throat, I felt it 
rather much. In the afternoon I preached in Kroom’s 
church—a very large one, and very awfully crowded, 
passages, pulpit-stairs and all. But, as often before, 
the Lord out of my weakness perfected His own 
grace and strength, and impressions* were seemingly 
produced that day which will shoot their results into 
the ages of eternity. At the top of the pulpit-stairs, 
close to my right hand, among other notables, was 
Mackenzie, one of the chief leaders of the rebellion of 
1838, for whose head then our Queen offered a thou- 
sand pounds. He is a very talented man, but a 
notorious scoffer at religion. On coming home Dr. 
Burns expressed his apprehension and belief that Mac- 
kenzie. was there only to get materials for a scoffing 
article in'a paper of which he is editor. How strange ! 
next morning (Monday) Mackenzie wrote a long letter 
to Dr. Burns, eulogistic in the highest degree. In my 
first: prayer I had alluded to the motive that may have 
brought many there, referring to the case of Zaccheus. 
Mackenzie, in his letter, said that» Zaccheus-like (he 
is himself a little man) he had indeed gone to church - 
that day, and finding no seat in a pew, and no syca- 


more tree to climb, he mounted to the top of the 
33 
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pulpit-stairs, and there was arrested in a way he never 
was before by Divine truth ; and then he entered into 
a long and admiring dissertation on the speaker and 
his subject... Oh, that the Lord may render that one 
of His' own arrows sharp in the heart of this once 
arch-foe of His own cause. : Lt | 
Monday, 10th.—* Up: again ‘at eight to breakfast, 
feverish and head aching, with cold and sore throat: 
At 9 a.m. a deputation of ministers and office-bearers 
from the Negro church of Toronto came to me with a 
written address from the congregation, to which I 
endeavoured to reply as suitably as I could. It was 
a warm, hearty and delightful interview. My*soul 
yearned in longing over these representatives of poor 
Africa’s much injured children, while I could: not help 
exulting at the liberty on British soil. Most of these 
and their fellows were once slaves in free America, 
and, as fugitives, became free men the: instant they 
touched the British soil. One foot across i#, and the 
whole United States are defied to meddle with them. 
Thanks be to God, ‘slaves cannot breathe in England,’ 
no, nor in any corner of any British territory all over 
the world! After the deputation callers began to come 
in. I went again and again to my bedroom for a little 
repose. In vain... No sooner in than rap, rap, rap’at 
my door, ‘This important personage and that calling, 
I must see them, and so on to 2 p-m., when we had 
some dinner. At three had to address a class of 
elderly persons. At four had to go to Knox’s College 
and address assembled students thereof, with those of 
other colleges united: on the occasion, together with 
professors and ministers.. Between six and seven went 
home to prepare for a social: party at Dr. Burns’s. I 
thought there would be a dozen or so; but lo, some 
six or seven dozen of the notabilities of Toronto came 
pouring in. Of course, after tea I had ‘to address: 
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them for an hour or two.» Then supper; then bed 
about midnight, lying down like a rotten log of wood, 
as nerveless and sapless. 8 . 
Tuesday, 11th.—* Up to breakfast with some chief 
personages in the town; a gathering there again, with 
endless talk. Thereafter visited: model normal school, 
lunatic. asylum, and \other public: institutions, and 
this one and that one, bedridden or sick, who must 
see me and shake hands. Really it was dreadful, 
considering that the) great public meeting was to bé 
that same evening. At 7 p.m. the meeting in the 
biggest church of Toronto, crammed:to suffocation 
with 3,000 people.. Obliged to: speak in a. stifling 
exhausted atmosphere for nearly three hours, to an 
audience whose attention never for a moment flagged. - 
Little knew they, however, at what cost. of life-blood 
to the speaker. Home about eleven, and tried, rather 
in vain, to rest. MOM ne a bare 
Wednesday, 12th.—** Up again, for what? a thing 
of all others most hateful to me—a public breakfast. 
About five hundred ladies and gentlemen were there. 
Of course it was meant as the greatest possible com- 
pliment to me; but jaded as I. was, the very prospect 
of it was agonizing. But being there, what. could, I 
do but speak again—which I did for an hour, Dr. 
Burns afterwards telling me that it was perhaps the © 
most telling of all my addresses ; though when ended 
I could not myself tell what I had said... From the 
breakfast off post-haste to a meeting of, presbytery— 
addressing ‘there agains. At noon,, presbytery and 
other ministers and students, and hundreds of laity, off 
with me to see me on board the steamer for Kingston. 
Kingston, where a son of Dr. Burns is. minister, is 
about 180 miles east of Toronto, on the same side of 
the lake. Dr. Burns resolved to accompany me thither. 
As the steamer started the hundreds on the wharf 
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took off their hats and gave me three cheers. — In fact, 
the whole of the proceedings there were marked by an 
enthusiasm throughout which was quite oppressive. 
At Coburg, about half-way to Kingston, and the seat 
of a presbytery, the steamer was to stop for a few 
minutes, and the captain agreed to remain two hours 
to let me and Burns go on shore, where it was said 
some friends waited to shake hands with me. We 
arrived at 7 p.m.; friends were standing on the wharf. 
I was soon in a carriage and off to the distance of a 
mile, and ushered pell-mell into.a church crowded 
and crammed with people, and without delay taken to 
the pulpit, where I had to address the vast audience: 
I went on until the loud tolling of the steamer bell 
- warned that it was time to get on board. So about 
half-past nine we hurried on board, and the cabin I 
got into was so cold that I could not.change in it; 
and in this way by morning my own cold was 
increased. 

Thursday, 13th.—**At six o’clock reached Kingston ; 
cold, sharp, frosty wind; masses of ice all around. 
The city contains about 12,000 inhabitants; Toronto 
has 40,000. It was once the seat of government, and 
a very handsome and beautiful town it is, with many 
fine stone buildings. During the day visited the 
Castle, the strongest next to Quebec in Canada; on it 
a million sterling has been lavished. Visited also the 
Penitentiary, with 500 inmates in it, mostly employed 
in trades—carpentry, shoemaking,-etc., so that the 
product of the work nearly sustains it. I saw many 
of the chief inhabitants. There, however, popery is 
in the ascendant. At night a great public meeting in 
the city hall; ministers of all denominations there, and 
among the rest two or three Kirk or Establishment 
ministers and professors, as their theological college is 
at Kingston. Then an address (written) was delivered 
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to me in the name of all the churches. Gave a long 
address in reply. Much heartiness and goodwill, and 
apparent good accomplished. 

Priday, 14th—*Up early, as a public breakfast 
was to be encountered at eight. o’clock. Had to give 
a long address there again; and from the breakfast 
hurried into the steamer that was to take me to 
Ogdensburgh, at the east end of the lake, some seventy 
or eighty miles on my way to this place. .The one 
thousand islands, as they are called; commence. They 
are of all sizes, from a small one fit only to support a 
few shrubs or trees, up to miles in length. They say 
there are really fifteen hundred of them in all, large 
and small, They are more or less rocky and wooded, 
but not much elevated above the water. In summer,’ 
when covered with green foliage, they must look very 
beautiful, and a sail through them must be enchanting. — 
They. want, however, rising grounds or hills beyond; 
but instead of hiils there is a vast flat country on both 
sides. The islands are in the narrows,.or where the 
lake gradually narrows into the river. Reached 
Ogdensburgh, on the south or American (New York) 
side of the St. Lawrence, about eleven at night, as 
they had to go slowly on account of the masses of 
floating ice. It was cold, dark, and wet; no vehicle 
to the inn, so the captain advised me to sleep on 
board, which I did. In the morning, after a very 
weary night, rose like a lump of ice, and crushed with 
racking headache. Started by rail at seven for 
Mover’s Junction, about one hundred miles due east, 
in the state of New York, and about forty miles due 
south from Montreal. We reached it about noon. 
Messrs. Fraser and Inglis, the Free Church ministers 
of this city, were waiting to convey me thither. It 
was two before we started. About four we reached 
the St. Lawrence, about ten miles west of the city. 
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Montreal is near the east end of a large island, above 
twenty miles long, with a considerably elevated wooded 
ridge along its eastern half called the ‘Mountain.’ It 
is surrounded by the united waters of the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa River, a mighty stream ‘too, which 
comes from the north-west, and combines with the St. 
Lawrence at the western extremity of the island. The 
French called the hill ‘Mont Royal,’ corrupted into 
Montreal. .We crossed’the river in a steamer, where, 
from the rapidity of the current, it seldom is frozen 
over; thence by rail for ten miles to this city of 60,000 
inhabitants—mostly French papists, with rich endow. 
ments and. vast establishments, cathedrals, churches, 
colleges, and convents. There Mr. Redpath—whom 
with his wife. I met two years ago at Mr. Lewis’s 
of Leith, being excellent godly persons-——was waiting 
with his carriage to take me to his house about half- 
way up the mountain, along which are many very fine 
gentlemen’s residences, and commanding a noble ‘view 
of the city and river and country beyond. I was so 
ill that I had soon to get to bed, but very thankful 
to the kind and gracious Providence: which brought 
me under the roof of Christian people. 

_ Sabbath, 16th.—* About eight, Mr. R. came in to 
see how I was. The moment he looked. at me, he 
said, ‘ You are not fit to preach to-day; and; however 


great the disappointment to us, we dare not see you - 


risk your life.’ Well, I was so ill with headache, sore 
throat, and oppressed chest, that I. was compelled to 
say that I felt unable to leave bed, far less preach. 
So he wrote instantly to Mr. Fraser to notify this. 
I felt much indeed for the latter, but what could I do? 
I was laid low, and could not do what I was. provi- 
dentially disabled from attempting. Poorly indeed all 
day, but most precious and soul-reviving meditation 
God be praised for the discipline. 
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Monday, 17th.—*Still much oppressed with the cold. 
It was a fine sunshiny though ‘slightly frosty day. 
At noon we went in the carriage to the river side, here 
all frozen over though two miles broad. Men, and 
horses, and sleighs, and wagons cross it still, the ice 
being the only bridge for four months. Masses flat 
down from above, get under the ice, heave it up, and 
thus swell the bulk. Then sometimes vast snow-falls, 
followed by a little rain; then the intense frost binding 
up all in one consolidated icy fabric, the roads cut 
across through the masses of ice. Here now, with 
only occasional bare patches, the whole ground is 
covered with snow three or four feet deep. A large 
company of friends had been invited to meet me in the 
evening. So, poorly as I was, I was obliged to. see 
them. I spoke to them, as far as my head ‘and throat 
would. allow, for.an hour or two. . 

Tuesday. night, 18th.—* This morning decidedly 
better, though still a sufferer. Kept as quiet as I 
could all day, to be ready for the great meeting in the 
evening. It was a vast one of 3,000 people, densely 
pressed together. The Lord enabled me in my weak- 
ness to speak with more than ordinary unction, power 
and faithfulness. The impressions were evidently 
intense. Ministers and all seemed to be in the dust, 
and with shame confess their past shortcomings. The 
Lord be praised ! 

Wednesday, 19th.—‘ This morning a great public 
breakfast was given to me, and I had to speak again. 
Hundreds were there, and I saw them so interested, 
that I spoke on and on. No one having moved I was 
unconscious of time, until when I concluded, I looked 
at my watch and found it one p.m.; I had spoken 
three hours, And though most of hice were business 
people. not one stirred. They seemed greatly moved 
and*impressed, and the varied addresses delivered by 
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several of the number were really thrilling. They 
all thanked me for the faithfulness with which I spoke 
the truth to them; declared my visit to be to them an 
‘angel visit ;’ that I must have been sent by Christ 
the Head to rouse them from their apathy; that they 
could not now .think of the past without shame and 
sorrow; that they must resolve before God to do 
henceforth what they never did before. It was most 
affecting also. It seemed as if we could never part 
—and such a parting, with many a tear! It was a 
scene for a painter. God in mercy grant that these 
impressions may be permanent. It is thus ever with 
Him. ‘He brought melow. This brought my soul into 
closer communion with Himself, and when raised up, 
I spoke like one who had come out from the sanctuary 
after a gracious and glorious interview. Praise be to 
His holy name! Hallelojadal 1, Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly. . Amen. 

«7 meant to have gone to Quebec; but now find I 
cannot—a sore disappointment. Sir James Alexander 
wrote to me from Government House, and other in- 
fluential individuals, pressing me to visit Quebec. I 
fully was bent on going; but to my grief find that 
the river is not yet open for steamers.” 

Dr. Duff turned back to New York, giving up his 
intention of going home by Halifax, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, in order to attend a catholic Mission- 
ary Convention, the first of the kind’ that had been 
held in the States. Throughout two days, the 4th 
and 5th of May, after fresh addresses inthe Broadway 
Tabernacle, to the young men of the city.on religious 
education, at various religious anniversaries, and to 
a select circle of its leading men on his own work in 
India, he guided the deliberations on Foreign Missions 
of nearly three hundred evangelical clergymen, from 
all parts of the West. He closed the proceedings with 
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a series of practical resolutions which gave a powerfal 
impulse and healthy consolidation to the missionary 
churches and societies, and then with a two hours’ 
address of high-toned fervour...On the morning of 
Saturday, the 13th of May, when he was to embark in 
the Pacific for Liverpool, the city bade him farewell. 
The address of St. Paul to the elders of Ephesus who 
accompanied him to the sea-shore, gave the key-note 
to the proceedings. ‘This was the ancient and inspired 
benediction into which the Scottish Missionary burst 
forth at the close, leaving it as his latest prayer for the 
peoples of North America: “ May the God of your 
fathers help you; ‘may the Almighty God bless you with 
every blessing of heaven above, and every blessing 
of the deep below; and may your blessings prevail 
beyond the blessings of your progenitors to the utmost 
bounds. of the everlasting hills. May the everlasting 
arms be above and around you. May the eternal God be 
your refuge; and may it yet be declared of the people 
of this land. as it was'of old: ‘Happy art thou, O 
Israel; who is like unto thee, a people saved by the 
Lord!’, Amen and Amen! And now (here the congre- 
gation rose), the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, the communion and fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit, rest and abide with you, and with all the people of 
this nation, now, henceforth and for evermore. Amen.” 

Then, descending from the pulpit, and making his 
way through the crowds who pressed on him to feel 
the grasp of his hand once more and obtain another 
parting word, he passed to the steamer. There, wrote 
Dr. Murray, “the scene’ defied description. The 
wharf and the noble Pacific were crowded with clergy- 
men and Christians assembled to bid him farewell. 
Many could only take him by the hand, weep and 
pass on. Never did any man leave our shores so en- 
circled with Christian sympathy and affection.” The 
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University of New York enrolled him on its honour 
lists as LL.D. 

He reached Edinburgh just in time to take part in 
the Foreign Mission proceedings of his own Church’s 
General Assénibly, and to tell Scotland somewhat of his 
experience in the United States and in Canada. — Al- 
though he had nowhere pled for money, and had alluded 
to his own special work in India only when pressed: to 
do so at social gatherings, a letter was put into his 
hands as his friends left the steamer, containing £3,000 
from New York and Philadelphia. Canada also 
helped, and during his three months’ absence Glasgow 
had raised a like sum. Thus was‘a new college built 
for him and his colleagues’ in Calcutta, against his 
return eighteen months afterwards. But that was 
nothing to the advantage reaped from his visit by all 
the churches of the West. If the United States are 
doing more for India, as well as for Africa and China 
and dying Turkey, proportionally, than even the old 
mother country, and will in this “ aye more and more 
increase,” so far as the zeal is to ‘be traced’to any one, 
it is due to two men, Adoniram Judson and Alexander 
Duff. 

But now the physical and mental penalty had to 
be paid. Did any man, in any profession and under 
any stimulus, ever spend his whole being as Dr. Duff 
had done, in travel and organizing, in’ writing and 
speaking, under the extremes of heat and cold, in 
east and north and west? Inthe five years, from the 
palankeen journey over Southern India which began 
in the burning heat of 11th of May, 1849, to the pro- 
gress through Atlantic storms and North American 
snows which closed on the 29th May, 1854, in«the 
stifling air of Tanfield Hall, Edinburgh,—and allthis 
following years of labour in the then unhealthy Cal- 
cutta and a similar five years’ experience in Bengal, 
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Scotland and England,— Alexander Duff had lived 
many lives before he was fifty. | Yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me,” was ever the aspiration of his otherwise 
overtasked spirit. . 

He had planned to return to India in the autumn ; 
the physicians ordered his careful treatment to be 
followed by absolute rest. in the sunny. south of Hu- 
rope. Congestion of the brain, inflammation in some 
of the membranes and other affections, the most alarm- 
ing of which was mental prostration from the reaction, 
forbade even Duff to defy the doctors. He was as 
helpless as the day, in Calcutta, when his remon- 
strances availed nothing with Sir Ranald Martin, who 
had him carried on board ship for. Greenock.» When, 
by the middle of June, he was able to travel by easy 
stages, he went south by Lancaster to Great Malvern. 
The water treatment and regimen were then, and 
there, beginning to attract such cases as his. After 
a time the more serious symptoms subsided, but the 
still exhausted patient suffered from an impaired nerv- 
ous system and blood im the state of anemia. ‘Bad 
but hopeful,” was still the verdict of the physicians on 
his condition. _ The first gleam of improvement at the 
end of July led him to reason with them thus—* Let 
me travel slowly to India through Southern Hurope, 
and I need not: begin work there till February next.” 
The plea was in vain; Major Durand was going, “and 
we may go.together as we did twenty-five years ago.” 
The Master had. immediate service for the sufferer 
even in Malvern. ~ | 

All who were like-minded with himself in the place 
and its neighbourhood sought him out. And when by 
August he got the first night of real sleep he had 
enjoyed for five weeks, he began once more to be 
about the Father’s business. Among those at Malvern 
under treatment like himself was Lord Haddo, whose 
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father, the fourth Earl of Aberdeen, was the Premier 
at that time of Crimean War preparations. How Lord 
Haddo and his wife had become active Christians, 
and how he with his son George had been sent. to 
Malvern, is, with much else, told’ by the Rev. H. B. 
Elliott,* author of the Hore Apocalyptice.  At- 
tracted to Dr. Duff, first by his book on India. and 
India Missions and then by spiritual sympathy, Lord 
Haddo makes this entry in his journal on Sunday, 6th 
August: “ Dr. Duff drank tea with me yesterday, and 
we spent together a pleasant evening. He is going to 
-make an extensive tour on his way to Calcutta, and I 
promised him letters,among others, to Elphinstone,” 
who had been appointed Governor of Bombay. Dr. 
Duff urged Lord Haddo, who had been elected M-P. 
for Aberdeenshire just when told that he must soon 
die, to try a winter in Hgypt. ©‘ At this critical time 
of trial,’”’ writes Lord Haddo’s biographer, ‘ Dr. Duff's 
visits were a great. comfort to him.’ — He had told his 
wife and his father, on the 11th August, “I wish to 
be considered and spoken of as a dying man; it will 
assist me in many things.”  ‘* No words can express 
the intenseness of my sympathy with you under pre- 
sent circumstances,” was the response of Dr. Duff to a 
similar communication received when himself exhausted 
by the effect of a vapour bath, and able only to pro- | 
mise to see Lord Haddo in the evening. Lady Haddo, 
the present Dowager Countess of Aberdeen, joined her 
husband at once, and with both Dr. Duff read portions 
of Isaiah’s prophecy, the 25th and 26th chapters, and 
the 103rd Psalm. “ His remarks, and the prayer that 
followed, were always remembered by them. after- 
wards.” This was the beginning of intercourse valued 





* Memoir of Lord Hudido, in his latter years fifth Earl of Aber. 
deen. Fifth edition, 1869, i 
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hy the noble Gordon family, by Lord Polwarth’ and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and resulting in the founda- 
tion of a memorial Mission in Natal, to be hereafter 
recorded. 
“Matvern, 19th August, 1854. 

“Dear Lapy Happo,—I was greatly affected by Lord 
Haddo’s simple and transparently ingenuous and humble state- 
ment respecting himself and his religious feelings. One 
cannot be. too-jealous over oneself in so vital a matter; nor 
exercise too severe a scrutiny into one’s motives, or the ground 
of one’s confidence. It is, however, a grand thing to re- 
member that, however precious, and however much to be 
desired certain frames and feelings may be, as fruits of the 
Spirit in the soul, and however much these may contribute to 
the enjoyments of a religious life, it is not to these we are to 
look as the foundation of our hopes. Ah, no! If it were so, 
we should soon be reduced to the servitude of the poor toiling 
serfs of blind superstition. It is to the glorious promises of 
Jehovah, and the finished work of that atoning sacrifice on the 
cross, that we are privileged to look as the only sure and in- 
fallible foundation of all our hopes of real blessedness in time, 
and consummated blessedness through all eternity. With 
earnest prayer that you may be sustained from on high under 
sone ts sore trial, I remain, yours very sincerely, 

“ ALEXANDER Dorr.”’ 


On learning that he would not be able to leave 
Malvern in time to accompany Lord and Lady Haddo 
to Egypt, he wrote: 


28th August, 1854.—< This, to my, own mind, is a.great dis- 
appointment. But what canIsay? A life of probation like 
the present, when realized as such, consists very much of a 
succession of disappointed hopes and blasted plans and pur- 
poses. “It is so to put our faith to the test... Itis part of the 
furnace heat that is employed by the Divine Refiner to purge 
away moreand more of the dross of earthly clingings, attach- 
ments and delights; to bring the soul to look to Him alone as 
the all-sufficient and all- satisfying portion.. Oh for the child- 
like confidence to enable us in all our trials to say, ‘ ven oy 
Father, for so it seemeth good in Thy sight.’ ” 
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» To Lorp Happo.—6th September, 1854.—“ Truly there is 
no peace except in simple undoubting reliance on the Lord 
Jesus Christ,—in His all-sufficiency and all-willingness. to save 
unto the uttermost all who come unto God through Him. It 
is this faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, realizing the glory of 
His person as Immanuel, and the whole absolute perfection 
of His work consummated on the cross, that removes the 
sense of guilt from the troubled conscience, and leads to a 
thirsting and panting of heart to be conformed to His image. 
Then it is that the gracious influences of the Holy Ghost may 
gradually be felt more and more, in their world-abandoning, 
God-loving results. By looking unto Jesus—the great Sun of 
righteousness—with believing, loving hearts, these hearts of 
ours, under the transforming influence of the Holy Spirit, 
gradually contract somewhat of the Divine nature and likeness. 
A mirror may reflect the glorious orb of the sun, but does not 
itself change its nature so as to become self-luminous. But 
the heart that is renewed by the power of the Holy Ghost not 
only reflects the rays of the Sun of righteousness more and 
more distinctly, but itself gradually is so transformed as to 
become, as it were, self-luminous. It becomes a burnished 
and shining gem or diamond, as it were, from having been a 
mere clod of earth. Oh what a glory is here! What an - 
emanation from the cross! . . Isend a little work to your 
address, and it is for your son, whose demeanour when here 
won my heart. May the perusal of it be blessed to his soul! 
With warmest remembrances to Lady Haddo, I remain, dear 
Lord Haddo,:yours very sincerely, 

; “ ALEXANDER Dorr,” 


The little work alluded to was ‘The Mirage of 
Life,’ which he sent to Lord Haddo’s-eldest son 
George, afterwards sixth Harl of Aberbeen, with this 
inscription :—“ From Dr. Duff to the young friend 
who so kindly brought him grapes, at the Willows, 
Great Malvern, in August, 1854.” 

Slowly did Dr. Duff's recovery proceed. The be- 
ginning of the winter, however, forced him south eyen 
from Malvern. After a residence at Bayonne, under 
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the care of his wife and eldest son, who had completed 
his medical studies, he turned aside to Biarritz, where 
the winter was spent in seclusion in a mild invigorat- 
ing atmosphere, favourable to the still congested brain. 
His son acted as his. physician and. his secretary, 
answering the many communications from Great 
Britain and America, and particularly stating, “My 
father’s intellectual. powers are wholly unimpaired, 
and the substance of the brain is unaffected.” After 
Pau and Montpellier, he was able to sail from Mar- 
seilles for Civita. Vecchia, so as to reach. Rome by 
Haster. . There the papal police daily visited his lodg- 
ings, and all his applications for.the return of his 
passport. were ignored. At last, on appealing to the 
British Consul, he was told, “Go.where you please; 
just say you are an Englishman: Palmerston is in 
power.” The wisdom of this advice he often proved. 

At Rome he hada severe relapse. Seeking a region 
of purer warmth at that season, he resolved to sail 
from Genoa. to Syria. When at Turin, on his way to 
the port, bis spirit was roused by two very different 
but allied movements—the growth of constitutional 
liberty. in Piedmont, which ‘has since blossomed and 
fruited into a united Italy with Rome as its capital ; 
and a threatened division in the Waldensian Church. 
Of the former he wrote, on the 18th May: “ This is 
the only kingdom on the’ continent that has now a 
really free constitution. The boon of civil and re- 
ligious liberty is felt like a new pulse beating through 
the heart of the whole community, awakening the 
spirit of improvement and enterprise, industry and pro- 
eressinall directions. Hail, then, blessed’ Liberty! thou 
genial and prolific mother and nurse of man’s noblest 
aspirations and doings. More especially, hail liberty 
of conscience, liberty to seek after, worship, and serve 
the living God in the ways of His own appointment ! . 
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From the hour that, as a boy, he first read’ Milton’s 
great sonnet, he had been eager to visit the valleys of 
the Vaudois. At La Tour he encountered a deputation 
to the Church from the Irish Presbyterians, and: Dr. 
Stewart, of Leghorn, as representing the Free Church 
of Scotland. What they told him made him, in spite 
of his. weakness, determine to go on with them to the 
Synod, at which certain fundamental points in the 
constitution of the Vaudois Church were to be dis- 
cussed. ‘The tyrannies and persecution of centuries 
could not annihilate the martyr Chureh of the Vau- 
dois,” he exclaimed; “they only bound its members 
together with a cement of increasing tenacity, even 
that of their manifested faith and shed blood. But 
now when, for almost the first time in their history, 
full civil and religious liberty has been conceded to 
them, questions of an internal kind have arisen,: divid- 
ing men’s judgments and alienating men’s hearts from 
each other.” He mastered these ecclesiastical dis- 
putes; he saw Dr. Revel, the Moderator, on the one 
side, and the leaders of the other party, and he so 
brought his power of spiritual suasion to bear on them 
that he left the Synod with the grateful assurance that 
he had won the blessedness of the peacemaker. “For 
the first time after a silence of twelve months,” he 
wrote to his wife, “my tongue was unstrung in an 
Alpine valley, confronting the assembled descendants 
and representatives of perhaps the noblest race of 
confessors and martyrs which European Christendom 
has yet seen.” But the effort and the snow and damp 
of that elevation proved too much. He hurried down 
to Genoa for Palermo, where he hailed an old friend 
in the Consul, whom he had met at the Cape de Verd 
Islands in 1829. Thence by Alexandria he reached 
Beyrout, where he studied the noble American Pres: 
byterian Mission. He crossed the Lebanon ‘by easy 
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stages ue Damascus, and thence doubled back to Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘experiencing nought but benefit from the 
fresh and gentle exercise and the soothing ineffable 
influences connected with everything in ‘Immanuel’s 
land.’” Jaffa was the port of. departure for Constan- 
tinople, whence he took steamer to Marseilles. again. 
From St. Germain, near Paris, on the 10th of August, 
he reported such an improvement ‘in his condition as 
to add: ‘* Were I an independent man, I would soon 
take the risk into my own hands. Meanwhile, set 
aside by a committee for the recovery of health, I feel 
‘bound to act with due deference to the views and 
feelings of others.’ ‘A great evangelical gathering” 
kept him for a little at. Paris, where-he had pleasant 
intercourse with Tholuck and Krummacher. He then 
reported himself at Malvern, only, however, to neglect 
the medical injunctions Jaid upon him, for they con- 
tained this sentence: “‘ A brain like yours would prey 
upon itself if, after acquiring a certain amount of 
power, it was not allowed to exercise it.” 

The glorious autumn quiet of an. Edinburgh Steps 
tember was all he could give to his boys, then demands 
ing a father’s personal care more than ever. Along 
with the Rev. James Mitchell, of Poona, and the Rey. 
John Braidwood, of Madras, he was commended. to 
the guidance and blessing of God by the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh assembled in the Free High Kirk. His 
- address, delivered amid the public: excitement of the 
Crimean War, contained these passages : 


“The law of the kingdom is that of growth and progress. 
Whether it be in the soul of an individual man, or in the body 
of a collective Church, if we try to arrest its growth and out- 
spreading, or in other words, if we try to keep the good we 
have acquired to ourselves, we shall find that if there be truth 
in the Bible, and faithfulness in the God! of heaven, that 
Church and that individual will begin: to droop, and wither, 
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and decay; and finally lose what has been attained ‘to, for 
they are then manifestly fighting against an eternal law of 
God. What is a Mission? It is an aggressive’ expedition 
into an enemy’s territory: and here I may ask, Are not the 
children of this world wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light? This country is at this moment at war with 
a mighty empire. Suppose you were to send forth your forces 
to occupy some small point of the territory of the enemy, is 
the work done when that portion of the territory is occupied 
at the outskirts? ...... But is there not a limit to these 
constantly swelling demands? There is.. What is it then, you 
will next ask? It is that we go on by means of your continu- 
ally increasing support, conquering and still conquering, 
until, by the blessing of God upon the work, there shall be a 
sufficient extent of territory gained from the enemy which may 
itself supply the needful resources in men and means; and 
begin to be self-maintaining and self-propagating too. And 
when once this point of indigenous self-support has: been 
reached in a mission, then your hands will be liberated, and 
you may carry your appliances of warfare elsewhere. But I 
insist that, till this point be reached, you must make up your 
minds to the fact, that. the very success of your Missions must 
for a time entail increasing expense. ‘his fact you must be 
prepared wisely to meet, and heroically to encounter. It does 
cut one’s heart to the quick,—and I have felt it oftener than. 
once,—when, with almost infinite toil and suffering, we have 
succeeded in gaining one point, and then another; when it 
pleased the Lord to raise up human agents, one after another, 
waiting to be sent forth; and when. we reported that they 
were ready to enter on the glorious enterprise, to find, that, 
instead’ ‘of meeting with a prompt, and earnest, and cordial 
response,—rejoicing in our success, under God, and urging us 
to engage these’ voluntary recruits, and proceed onwards, and 
be outspreading,—the cold, freezing, killing answer has too 
often been, that on looking into the treasury at home, there 
are not means to employ these ‘disciplined soldiers, and that 
we must not take them into’ our service. In short, you pray 
to: God. for success upon the labours of ‘your missionaries, and 
when that success is granted, you heedlessly or wantonly fling 
it to the winds! You, in ‘effect, tell your missionaries, —You 
have faithfully toiled and: laboured, and spent your strength in 
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bringing souls to God, and in training them for the office of 
evangelists ; but we are resolved thatyour'labour shall be in 
vain, and your ‘strength shall have» been spent for nought ! 
Is it not enough to raise the feeling of moral indignation in 
one’s soul, when he is dealt with in this manner? I pray you 
to excuse my plainness of speech... I cannot help:it. He must 
be a traitor to his God and to:the souls of the perishing, who, 
through cowardice or other similar motive, could be silent in 
such a case as this. I) again ask you, then, how long is this 
state of things to continue? «The missions abroad have, 
through God’s blessing, wonderfully prospered. Converts 
have been, and are still raised on every hand; | and when we 
find them prepared to go forth on the right hand and on the 
left, as) some have already done, are we, instead of being 
cheered and urged to proceed, to be again chilled by the 
warning that we must not employ them,—that we must stand 
still—and by amaking no further progress into the realms of 
darkness, must exhibit ourselves a spectacle of defision to 
hellish foes, and of pity and lamentation to the hosts of light ? 

«« What, then, are we to be ‘next told, that you are tired with 
success, since it costs more money, and money is not in the 
treasury of the Church? When I look abroad over) Scotland, 
I ask myself, is there not plenty of money there? Yes; even 
to overflowing ; but it does not find its way into the treasury 
of the Lord. Such being the case, we must come to the 
question of stewardship, and we insist upon it that every 
farthing which God gives to.an individual, is a farthing for 
which he must account, as to how and why he spends it; and 
until that doctrine be enshrined in the soul and conscience, 
we need never: expect to have fulness of means. But to me, 
who have had sore travailing and wandering through many 
lands, it has been » matter utterly overwhelming to the spirit, 
when I often saw such redundancy of means in the possession 
of professing Christians, and when I have been told in reply 
to earnest pleadings in ‘behalf of a perishing world,;—‘ Oh! 
we have nothing to ‘spare.’ How depressing has it: been to 
hear this said, and then to look/at the ‘stately mansions, the 
gorgeous lawns, the splendid equipages, the extravagant furni- 
ture, and the costly’ entertainments, besides the thousands 
which are spent upon nameless idle and useless luxuries. It 
wasias much as to say to God, the great proprietor, who’ hag 
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given it all,—‘ Lord, pray excuse me, as. I wish to spend all this 
upon myself, and if I have a little driblet remaining over, after 
I have satisfied myself, I will consent to give that driblet back 
to Thee.’ The exclamation has been on‘my lip, in the hearing 
of such men,-—Why, you are treating the cause of Christ much 
as the rich man in the parable treated Lazarus. You are 
driving that cause to the outer gate, and while self is made 
to fare sumptuously in the palace within, clothed in purple and 
fine linen, you leave the cause of Christ to starve outside 
yonder, or to feed on the crumbs that fall from’ your table, 
while covered. with the sores of many a foul indignity. Why 
not ‘reverse the picture in the parable? Why not bring the 
cause of Christ inside the palace, and array it in royal attire ; 
while wretched self is cast out to famish at the door, rather 
than by pampering it to drag’ its possessor down to the pit of 
eternal woe? When I talk in this general way, don’t suppose 
that Iam not aware that there are individuals who are making 
sacrificés. Thank God, there are many such among you. I 
know not any Church where the proportional number of such 
is really greater than in the Free Church of Scotland. But 
it is not for the most part-amongst the wealthiest,—although 
there are precious exceptions there too,—it is chiefly amongst 
the middle and poorer classes. . Now then, what is to be done ‘4 
What can the committee do? What bit dispense what. they 
receive? This is the current doctrine on the subject. But it 
is the duty of such a committee as ours, not merely to dispense, 
‘but to create. . 

“I did not go forth over the length and breadth of Scotland 
for money alone ; I repudiated the idea 3 1 aimed at something 
higher and better. I felt in some degree in my own soul, the 
greatness and glory of this enterprise; and my intense desire 
was to communicate, if I could, somewhat, of the same impres- 
sion throughout the length and breadth of my native land—as 
thousands and téns of thousands can testify—to the souls of 
_ others, and to tell’ them what ‘was their duty in this respect, 
Unless an individual: be born again, and truly converted to - 
God, he can never have any right feeling of heartfelt sympathy 
with the perishing: heathen; and therefore I appealed to the 
consciences of men on the subject of. the personal regenera- 
tion. : . t Hoqu i 
“While I thank God for the considerable response which I 
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met with to my appéals from many of our godly ministers, and 
office-bearers, and general membership, I. must. say, with 
regard to the Free Church as a whole, that response is not 
what I would wish, or had even reasonably ‘anticipated. . What. 
was my’ thought, and that of the other missionaries in India, 
before coming: to this country? We did not expect great. 
things for India at the very. time you were first engaged in 
this country in raising churches, manses, and schools, but we 
did expect, when these were to some good extent finished, 
that something mighty and worthy of her great name, and 
noble. contendings for the Redeemer’s Headship, not only over 
the Church but the nations, would. be done for the world at 
large. When you were, in, the providence of God, driven, as 
it were, out of the old Establishment, for adherence to great 
Bible principles, it. was not surely that you might sustain and 
perpetuate the blessings you enjoyed among yourselves alone. 
Was that the only end you had in view? If so, you would be 
resisting the progress of Christianity, and fighting against that 
Divme law to which I referred at the: outset of my address. 
We certainly expected that when the noble vessel then begun 
was finished and launched upon the great deep, it would be 
found directing its course to other countries, and bearing, in 
proportions worthy and commensurate, its rich treasures of 
gospel truth and gospel grace to every region of the earth. 
But, alas, we are waiting for that day yet. When. will it 
come ?—that is the question. Looking at it, then, in this 
light, there. is, on the one hand, much to thank God for; but 
there is, on the other hand, much to plead against. Oh, do 
not, I solemnly adjure you, in the name of the living God, do 
not settle down on your privileges; do not settle down on the 
mere fact ‘that you have fought a great battle and gained a 
great victory; that you have, as it were, the ark of the 
Covenant, the ark of the living God, with its priceless Jewel, 
the Headship of the Redeemer, in your keeping ;—for if, in 
the spirit of indolence or contracted selfishness, you keep iti 
: idly to yourselves, instead of proving your safety, it will prove 
your destruction, I long, therefore, for the time when the 
Church shall rise up and face the whole question, not in the 
light of a paltry and wretched carnalizing expediency, but in 
the light of God’s own unchanging truth. I believe that 
neither this Church nor any other Church has, as a whole, yet 
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fully estimated the magnitude of ‘the work to be done, or the 
force and resources of the enemy to be contended with; and 
that you and all the rest have only hitherto been, as it were, 
playing at missions! — 

“ Dr. Daff then glanced at a few things that might be done, 
—pointing to the necessity of fervent prayer for the effusion 
of the Spirit of ‘all-grace, dwelling on the service which Chris- 
tian mothers could render to the missionary cause in moulding 
the minds of*their children, and giving them a bent in this 
direction,—how. Christian. instructors; when teaching their 
pupils geography, could fix their thoughts upon countries 
where missionary labour was required, and could make'a great 
impression upon their minds by a few simple remarks,—and 
also the great opportunities enjoyed by ministers in creating 
an interest in this department of the Lord’s cause in their 
ordinary pulpit ministrations and in their prayers. He urged 
the instituting of a professorship’ on missionary subjects, or 
evangelistic theology, by which means the minds of the 
young men studying for the ministry would be imbued with a 
missionary spirit. J. . If Ivhad‘a congregation in any 
great city, I would act thus: not confining my home evan 
gelistic labours to week-days, or even the mornings or even- 
ings of Sabbath-days, I would from time to time say to my. 
people—‘It is not: right that you should be fed with what 
you reckon the. highest seasoned food twice every Sabbath, 
whilst there are myriads. perishing without, at our very doors, 
for lack of all food.. We must cease to be selfish,—you must 
deny yourselves, and I must: deny myself; and therefore in 
the afternoon I will get another person to take my place in 
the pulpit. He may not be so entirely to your tastes as your 
own pastor, but if not, he will at least. give you wholesome and 
sound ‘truth upon which to feed; and you are to remember 
that at the moment when he is addressing you, I am down 
yonder speaking to poor souls who have never got any of the 
bread that came down from heaven; and therefore in your 
prayers remember them and: me.’ Ah! methinks, were that ° 
done: fora Sabbath or two, the minister might be able, when 
in his own pulpit, to set before his flock intelligence which 
would refresh their own souls, informing ‘them that one had 
been born yonder, and another here, Then might the gleam 
of happiness, not felt before, be awakened in’ many -a‘ soul; 
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and ib would be felt that self-denying. benevolence was its own’ 
reward. .And, then, why should this evangelistic process be 
confined, to the’ ministry ?Why-should not all the, godly 
membership of the Church take their share, according to their 
varying capacities and opportunities, inthis blessed, work, 
some in one way, and some in another?... . Surely 
Paganism. itself can scarcely be so hateful to a righteous God, 
as that barren orthodoxy of mere abstract belief, and idle talk; 
and. unproductive profession. Ah! were this better spirit 
to prevail more widely through all Protestant; Churches,—the 
spirit that would prompt men to, be not, receivers only, but 
dispensers also, of what. they had received,—the. spirit that 
would lead all ecclesiastical bodies to make the doing of some 
active work for the Lord, in His own vineyard, as indispensable 
a condition of Church membership as the abstract soundness 
of a creed, and the outward consistency of moral :life and 
conduct, what a strange and happy revolution would soon be 
effected. How- soon would infidelity and-home heathenism be 
east down, what a new spirit of ennobling self-denial would 
be evoked, what a spirit of large-heartedness, which would 
flow forth in copious streams in behalf of a perishing world | 
Were -this- realized, we might then suppose that the dawn ot 
millennial. glory was upon us. But, alas! alas! though the 
horizon seemed already reddening. with the dawn, the Churches 
of Christ are still. mostly drowsy aud fastasleep. Ah! itis 
this that saddens my own spirit. Of the cause of Christ I 
have never desponded, and never will, It will advance till 
the whole earth be filled with His glory, He will,accomplish 
it, too, through the instrumentality of Churches:and individual 
men. But He is not dependent on any particular Church or 
men. Yea, if any of these prove. slothful or negligent, He 
may in sore judgment remove their candlestick, or pluck the 
stars out of their ecclesiastical firmament. | ait | 

“Tf it were in my power, as I once thought it would have 
been,—but God brought me low,—it was my intention to have 
_ gone largely, not only into these, but also into many other 
collateral themes. ere I left Scotland. It so happened that 
originally the Lord in His gracious providence endowed me 
with a physical frame that fitted me to encounter almost any 
amount of labour and-fatigue with comparative impunity ; but 
from riding, as it were, on the topmost waves of active exertions 
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it pleased Him to lay me low; and, flinging me wholly aside,: 
to address me as it were thus, ‘ You must now for a time at 
least retire from your work a shattered and broken man, and 
learn to bear your soul in patience before the Lord alone. | Sit 
still, away from the world of busy men, and learn the power of 
solemn silence,’ And although I must confess that this was 
hard to bear, with hundreds of doors of usefulness presenting 
themselves on every side, and that I convulsively struggled 
against the sentence, yet He soon made me feel that I was in 
the grasp of an almighty and invisible power, that held me 
fast, till I was made to learn the grace of patience and silent 
enduring submission to His holy will. 

“A few years ago, I felt that God in His providence called 
me to the discharge of a certain work in Scotland. So far as 
concerns my individual share in it, I now feel that that work 
has been substantially accomplished. The Foreign Mission 
Fund,—on whose prosperity all our operations in India and 
Africa must, for the present depend,—was in a very dilapidated 
state. By God’s blessing, that Fund: has been rescued from 
its tottering state of insecurity, and placed on a-stable and 
permanent foundation through the working of the associational 
plan, with its regular quarterly subscriptions and prayer-meet- 
ings, in the great majority of the influential congregations of _ 
the Church; while in ‘amount it:has been doubled or trebled ; 
all that. is required being the maintenance of the present 
system through proper agency and periodic visitation, as well 
as the extension of it to all the remaining congregations. 
And as the spirit of. Missions rises in the Chureh, present 
contributions may even be indefinitely enlarged. And now, 
this my home work being for the present finished, while 
exigencies of a peculiar kind appear to call me back again to 
the Indian field, I cheerfully obey the Summons ; and despite 
its manifold ties and attractions, I now feel as if, in fulness of 
heart, I can say, Farewell to Scotland.” 


Leaving these and many other such words behind 
him for the quickening of the Churches, Dr. Duff, 
with his wife, set out from Edinburgh on the 13th of 
October for India, for the third time, : 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
| 1856-1858, 
THE MUTINY AND THE NATIVE CHURCH OF INDIA. 


Through Central India to Caleutta—The First Day in the Free 
Church and in the Institution.—Sir Henry Durand’s Account of the 
Reunion.—Mutterings of the Storm.—The Santal Insurrection 
and Missionary Memorial to Government.—The Enfield Cartridges. 
—The Meerut and Delhi Massacres.—Dr. Duff’s ‘I'wenty-five 
Letters.—Handling the Musket.—Confidence in the Lord.—Plots 
and Panics in Calcutta.—The Centenary of Plasséy.—The Massacre 
at Futtehghur.—The Horrors of Cawnpore.—Death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence.—British Troops in Cornwallis Square.—Mercy and 
the Gospel.—Fatal Optimism of the Calcutta Authorities.—Fall of 
Delhi and Relief of Lucknow.—John Lawrence in the Punjab 
and Edwardes at Peshawur.—Death of Sir Henry Havelock.— 
Durand’s Successful Operations.—Lord Canning’s Merits and 
Defects.—Bishop Wilson at Highty.—Dr. Duff’s famous Patriotic 
Sermon.—Christian Statesmanship of John Lawrence.—Growth 
of the Church of India.—Its Roll of Martyrs and Confessors.— 
Thomas Hunter of Sialkot:—Gopeenath Nundi, his Wife and. 
Children.—Robert Tucker’s Martyrdom at . Futtehpore.—The 
Bengalee and his’ Wife witness a good Confession.—Loyalty of 
the Native Church of India,—Duff’s Sympathy with the Educated 
Natives who suffered, i 


THE one condition on which the physicians allowed 
Dr. Duff to. return’ to India was that he should still, 
for six months, abstain from work of all kinds, while 
he sought the: climate of the .Mediterranean or of 
Egypt for another winter. He reasoned that. the dry 
and bracing yet mild air of the Dekhan, or uplands of 
Central India, is quite as invigorating to the invalid, 
while there he could return to his loved duties of 
missionary overseer. Setting out from Trieste, he 
and Mrs.. Duff joined the mail steamer at Suez, but 
without their baggage, For the first few days in the 
34° 
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Red Seca, their fellow-passengers were busied prepar- 
ing a wardrobe for each. While Mrs. Duff went on 
by Ceylon and Madras to Calcutta, charged with the 

care of more than one expectant bride, as is the 
pleasant duty of Anglo-Indian matrons, her husband 
joined the Government. steamer at. Aden for Bombay. 
There, of course, he forgot all prudence amid the 
philanthropic temptations of the Western capital. 
But “ the subsequent journey through the delightful 
region of the Konkan, and the magnificent mountain 
scenery of Mahableshwar to Satara, in the edifying 
society of my beloved friend, Dr. Wilson, soon 
operated with a reviving effect.” From Poona by 
Ahmednuggur, Aurungabad and. Jalna, where now 
the Rev. Narain Sheshadri conducts the most vigorous 
native Mission in the peninsula, he reached Nagpore, 
even then. remarkable for the labours of Stephen 
Hislop, a colleague worthy of Dr. Wilson and himself. 
Hence by Kampthee, Jubbulpore and Mirzapore he 
came to Benares and Calcutta, having followed a chain 
of Christian fortresses across the whole breadth 
of Northern. India. Just before the Sabbath of 
17th February he entered his own city, in time to begin 
the third and. last period of his evangelizing work 
in India, by “preaching the everlasting gospel from 
the pulpit of the. Free Church. After a sublimely 
impressive prayer from my beloved friend, Mr. Milne, 
the pastor, I: endeavoured, amid’ a mighty rush and 
conflict. of emotions, to preach to: an overflowing 
audience. After sermon what a greeting with beloved 
native converts and friends.” Among the worshippers 
was Sir Henry Durand, the grave young lieutenant of 
the Lady Holland, the friend of Judson, and even then 
among the foremost military statesmen of the empire. 
From his hotel. next day, that officer thus addressed 
the daughter of his old fellow-voyager: 
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“When Mr. Milne walked up into the pulpit, and your father 
sat down in front of it on the opposite side of the aisle to my-: 
self, the thought oceurred,—six-and-twenty years ago we. were 
on Dassen Island, spending our last day there, and: under a 
roof of a different. kind, though gothic too—for the ribs of 
the whale were then our gothic arches supporting a ship’s 
awning. . When the service began, one of the native Christians 
beside me found the hymn and handed the book to me. I 
ean’t tell you how this not little event thrilled and strack me. 
A quarter of a century ago who would have foretold me this? 
thought I. Well, the service went on, and, finally, your 
father ascended the pulpit. The last time I heard him preach 
was onboard a ship in 1830; and really, except for a flush 
which the excitement of the moment fully accounted for, there 
was remarkably little difference of appearance in the preacher 
of 1830 and of 1856. If.it had not been for the place and the 
row of native Christians alongside of me, I could have fancied 
myself a quarter of a century back in the pages of’ time. 
When, however, the discourse began, and your father faitly 
plunged into his subject, the difference between. the preacher 
of 1830 and of 1856 was manifest. Great as were his powers 
in 1830, a quarter of a century had developed, ripened and 
invigorated those powers, andthe flow of thought, language 
nud illustration must have struck every one as it did myself, 
But as you were there, I only advert to this when thinking 
of what he was in 1830. You will have felt the discourse of 
Sunday last—as all who heard it must haye-done—as often 
marvellously beautiful and powerful, were it not that the 
Spirit of God can breathe Its.own force into whomsoever It 
chooses. All the time, however, I felt that the exertion was 
too great, and I quite dreaded the tension of feeling and mind, 
and determined to tell you that you should do what you can 
to keep Dr. Duff from frequent’ exertions, of this, exhaustive 
character. At the end he scarce had strength to read, the 
hymn. When leaving the church I saw that there were many 
more native Christians present than the row who were under 
the pulpit ; and it pleased me much: to observe several native 
women. How different all this from Dassen Island, and a 
quarter of a century ago! And who then would, have, pre; 
dicted such things? As I drove away I thought,—well, I owe 
this great treat to Mrs. Watson, and I must thank her for it.) 
iD 
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“ Another was in store for me, I was sitting in my solitary 
den in this hotel, when a tap at the door this morning 
announced some one. It was Dr. Duff. He had very kindly 
called to take me with him on the occasion of his first visit 
to the Free Church School and College. It was a very 
striking sight, the assemblage of Bengalee scholars ; and 
very gratifying must have been to your father the evident 
pleasure with which the elder scholars and native teachers 
saw his face again, His address to them was admirable, as 
you may be sure, and occasionally—when, for instance, he 
adverted to the juxtaposition’of Shiva’s temple and the wires 
of the electric telegraph—there was a laugh which spread hke 
wild-fire, all the young monkeys who neither heard nor under- 
stood laughing out of joyous sympathy; but on the whole 
your father was too much in earnest and under too great 
emotion to give them much laughing. _He spoke to them for 
some time,—longer, perhaps, than was quite good for him- 
self—but who could be surprised at that, on his first visit to 
this Institution, his own creation, and one in which the hand 
of God is, perhaps, more apparent than in any other in India, 
As I looked at the lines of heads listening to him, Archdeacon 
Corrie’s lament, at the time Government were founding the 
Hindoo College, recurred to me. ‘ ‘They will raise only atheists 
and deists, and infidelity and immorality will be perpetuated 
under other forms than Hindooism,’ was Corrie’s prediction to 
myself in 1830 of the probable fruit of the Hindoo College, then 
lately commenced, Little did Corrie think that just at that 
very time a rival Institution, on very different principles, was 
being founded ; and how that good man would have joyed to 
witness what I saw yesterday and to-day! I shall note this 
day as one of the bright ones of my career in India, and 
yesterday too. We have not quite stood still in India for a 
quarter of a century. Dr. Duff and his coadjutors in labour 
have, under God’s providence, laid the corner-stone of an 
edifice which must swell into gigantic proportions before 
another quarter of a century is over, I don’t think the new 
building, large and costly though it seem now, anything more 
than a mere nursery. There must be many such before long, 
and that in different quarters of India; but wherever they are 
and whatever their numbers, Dr. Duff and his first five Hindoo 
pupils, one of whom I saw to-day, will be remembered as God’s 
chosen instrument.” 
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Lord Canning, Durand’s schoolfellow at Eton, took 
the oaths and his seat in Government House on the 
last day of February, 1856. There was many a wet 
eye when, at the historic Ghaut a few days after, the 
great Marquis-of Dalhousie left the East India Com- 
pany’s metropolis. In extent, in resources and in 
political strength he had developed its territories into 
an empire able to pass triumphantly through the ordeal 
of mutiny and insurrection, which the Government at 
home had invited, in spite of his protests against a 
reduction of the British garrison in inverse proportion 
to the addition of a province like anarchic Oudh. 
For the Crimean War had been ‘succeeded by the 
Persian expedition, provinces as large as France were 
almost without an English soldier, and the predicted 
extinction of the Company’s raj on the coming cen- 
tenary of Plassey next year was current. Already 
had the emissaries of the titular King of Delhi and 
the richly pensioned descendants of Sivajee and the 
Maratha Peshwa ‘been abroad, the lions of London 
drawing-rooms, the keen observers of our early blunders 
before Sebastopol, envoys to the Shah of: Persia, to the 
great Khans of Central Asia, and to our own feudatory 
kings. The twelvemonth of 1856-57, during which 
the new Governor-General was beginning his appren- 
ticeship to affairs, was the lull before the storm which 
few suspected and not one anticipated in the form in 
which it burst. Lord Dalhousie had protested in vain 
against the suicidal withdrawal of so many Queen’s' 
regiments and had urged reforms in the sepoy army 
which the jealous Sir Charles Napier resented. Henry 
Lawrence had predicted a collapse of some kind if 
military reorganization were longer postponed. 
~ The missionaries, as the most permanent and disin- 
terested body of observers in the country, had so far 
shown their uneasiness os to submit to Government 
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an elaborate memorial\.on the state of the people. 
Military reform was not within their ken. But they 
knew the people as no one else did, and they were 
the most valuable intermediaries and interpreters be- 
tween their own foreign Government and their native 
fellow-subjects, as more than one wise ruler has found, 
from Lord Wellesley to Lord Northbrook. |The con- 
dition-of-Bengal question, as it was called, Dr. Duff 
and Mr. Marshman had represented with effect before 
the Parliamentary committee on the Charter of 1853, 
but the corruption of the police and the courts and 
the oppression of the peasantry could not be prevented 
in a few years. An insurrection of the simple abori- 
gines of the Santal hills, some two hundred miles west 
of Calcutta, against the exactions of their Bengalee 
usurers, had «still further let a lurid light into the 
structure of Hindoo society, without education and 
stall resisting the gospel. The Muhammadans, on the 
other hand, had not remained uninfluenced by the 
spirit which, more or less blindly, we encouraged in 
the Government of their Sultan, in the still vain hope 
that we might change the leopard’s spots. The Wahabee 
colony, in Patna and on the Punjab frontier, was busily 
recruiting co-religionists from Eastern Bengal to wage 
on us the intermittent war which continued from the 
capture of Delhi in 1857, to the drawn. battle of 
Umbeyla in 1864, and the assassination of a Chief 
Justice and a Viceroy in 1871. Dimly doubtful whether, 
after all, Great Britain was not making the mistake 
of giving new life to the cruel intolerance of Islam, 
its Christian philanthropists, headed by Sir Culling 
Nardley, consulted Dr. Duff, among others, as to the 
law and feeling of the Muhammadans of India regard- 
ing the death penalty for apostasy. He collected from 
the best authorities, Asiatic and Anglo-Indian, a body 
of opinion which, while it showed that Islam cannot, 
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change, found a horrible commentary in the massacres 
eight months after. | 

The leafy station of Dum Dum, almost a suburb of 
Calcutta, and the scene of Clive’s first victory in Ben- 
gal, was the head-quarters of the Artillery in the east, 
as Meerut is still of the same arm in. the north-west 
of India. At Dum Dum there is the Magazine for the 
manufacture of ammunition, and there, in 1857, was a 
musketry school for practice with the. Enfield. rifle, 
then recently introduced but long since superseded. 
One of the Magazine workmen, of low caste, having 
been refused a drink from the *lotah” of a sepoy, 
who:'was a Brahman, revenged himself by the taunt 
that all castes would soon be alike, for cartridges 
smeared with the fat of kine and the lard of swine 
would have to be bitten by the whole army, Hindoo 
and- Muhammadan. That remark: became the oppor- 
tunity of the political plotters. The horror, in a wildly 
exaggerated form, was whispered in every cantonment 
from Dum Dum to Peshawur.: In the infantry and 
cavalry lines of Barrackpore, a few miles farther up 
the Hooghly and the Governor-General’s summer seat, 
the alarm was only increased when the General, who 
knew the sepoys and their language well, assured 
them that not one-of the dreaded cartridges had then 
been issued, and that the troops might lubricate them 
for the Enfield grooves with beeswax. It happened 
=a: fact which we now publish for the first time— 
that several of them had occasionally lounged into 
the famous manufactory of paper at Serampore on 
the opposite side of the river, where the cartridge 
paper was prepared, and there had witnessed the boil- 
ing of animal sizé for other varieties. The Barrack- 
pore, then the Berhampore, then the Meerut, and 
finally all the sepoys of the Bengal army, ignorant 
and pampered as spoiled children, honestly believed 
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that the Enfield cartridge was meant to destroy their 
caste, and that the new Lord Saheb. had been sent out 
thus to make them Christians, for had not his first 
order been that all recruits must be enlisted for service 
across the sea ? | 

Thus opened January, 1857. All the evidence points 
to the last Sabbath in May, when the Christians should 
be in church, as the time fixed by the leaders for a 
general rising, from Calcutta on to the east to Maratha 
Satara on the west and over the whole land thence to 
the Himalayas. But the cartridge. panic precipitated 
the catastrophe, broke it into detached attempts, and 
enabled the Christian civilization of a handful of white 
men,—not forty thousand at the crisis,—to save ‘the 
millions. of Southern and Hastern Asia. The weakness 
with which Government: treated the attempts at Ber- 
hampore and. Barrackpore emboldened eighty-five 
- Mussulmans of the 8rd Cavalry at Meerut to. refuge 
even to tear off the end of the suspected cartridges 
with their hands. , On. Saturday, the 9th May, they 
were marched to jail in fetters before the rest of the 
troops; on Sabbath evening the sepoys of all arms 
rose, freed them ‘and ‘all the convicts, and proceeded 
to massacre the Huropeans, young and old, as they 
came out of church or were found in the comparatively 
isolated houses of an Indian station, Military incom- 
petence in the north-west completed what the imbecility 
of the Calcutta authorities had begun under their own 
eyes, General Hewitt allowed the maddened sepoys to 
rage unchecked, and then to march to Delhi to. repeat 
the work of blood.’ In spite of John Lawrence’s pro- 
tests, General Anson, the Commander-in-Chief who 
had hurried down from the Capua of Simla, refused to 
take possession of Delhi while it was still possible to 
do so. Old Bahadoor Shah, the king, had his tem- 
porary revenge for the just refusal of Lord Canning 
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to allow his son to become his titular successor, and for 
the order which had warned him to transfér- his court 
from the fortress of the city to a rural palace. 

This much will enable our readers to take up the 
sad yet heroic tale at the point where Dr. Duff became 
_ the chronicler, in a series of twenty-five letters which 

Dr. Tweedie published every fortnight. in the. Witness, 
and which afterwards, in the form of:a volume, ran 
through several editions. The special value of what 
we shall quote lies, for the historian of the future, in 
the picture of Calcutta and the report of contemporary 
opinion by a missionary whose personal courage was as 
undoubted as his political experience and. discrimination 
were remarkable. His letters on The Indian Rebellion ; 
its Causes and Results not only supplement but correct 
the unsatisfactory narrative and speculation of Sir John 
Kaye, who had long left India and was unconsciously 
biassed by his official position in Leadenhall Street. 
The extracts we may best introduce by the remini- 
scence of the Rey. James Long, whose home in the 
Amherst Street enclosure of the Church Missionary 
Society was not far from Cornwallis Square. 
~ At the period of the Mutiny we both lived in the 
native part of the town, with the smouldering embers 
of disaffection all around us. We had a vigilance com- 
mittee of the Huropeans of our part of the suburbs 
which used to meet in Dr. Duff’s house. I applied to 
the chief. magistrate for a grant of arms for our mem- 
bers, but the request was negatived—that official, like 
most of those in Calcutta, could see no danger though 
we were at the mouth of a voleano. 1 mentioned the 
case to Dr. Duff, and by his advice I laid the request 
before Lord Canning. <A favourable answer was 
received in a few hours, and muskets were supplied, 
I shall never forget the gleam of glee that lighted up 
his face as he handled his musket. He felt with the 
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men of that day that necessity overrides sini conven- 
tionalities.” . 


Catcurta, 16th May, 1857.—“ We are at this moment. in 
a crisis of jeopardy such as has not occurred since the awful 
catastrophe of the Black Hole of Calcutta. It is now certain 
that we narrowly escaped a general massacre in Calcutta itself. 
There was a deep-laid plot or conspiracy—for which some 
have undergone the penalty of death—to seize on Fort William, 
and massacre all the Europeans. The night chosen for the 
desperate attempt was that on which the Maharaja of Gwalior, 
when here, had invited the whole European community to an 
exhibition of fireworks, across the river, at the Botanic Gar- 
dens. On that evening, however, as if by a gracious interposi- 
tion of Providence, we were visited with a heavy storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, so that the grand entertainment 
of the Maharaja had to be postponed. The European officers, 
therefore, had not left the Fort; and the object of the. con- 
spirators being thus defeated, was soon afterwards brought to | 
light, to the horror of all, and. the abounding thankfulness of 
such as acknowledge the loving-kindness of the Lord. From 
all the chief stations in the North-West, intelligence of a mu- 
tinous spirit manifesting itself in divers ways has been drop- 
ping in upon us for several weeks past... But at this moment 
all interest is absorbed by the two most prominent cases, at 
Meerut and Delhi. Such a blow to the prestige of British 
power and supremacy has not yet been struck in the whole 
history of British India. .All Calcutta may be said to be in 
sackcloth. The three or four days’ panic during the crisis. of 
the Sikh War was nothing to this. Nearly half the native army 
is in a state of secret or open’ mutiny; and the other half 
known to be disaffected. But this is not all; the populace 
_generally is known to be-more or less disaffected. You see, 
then, how very serious is the crisis. Nothing, nothing but 
some gracious and signal interposition of the God of Providence 
seems competent now to save our empire in India, And if 
there be a general rising—as any day may be—the probability 
is, that not a Huropean life will anywhere escape the universal 
and indiscriminate massacre. But my own hope is in the God 
of Providence. I have a’ secret, confident persuasion that, 
though this crisis has been permitted to humble and, warn us, 
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our work in India has not yet been’ accomplished,—and_ that 
until it be accomplished, our tenure of empire, however brittle, 
Is secure. 

_'“ Here itis: seriously proposed, or suggested, that all the 
Europeans in Calcutta should be immediately constituted into 
a local militia, for the defence of life and property in Calcutta | 
and neighbourhood. Already it is known that the Muham- 
madans have had several night meetings ; and when the procla- 
mation of the newly mutineer-installed Emperor of Delhi: comes 
to be generally known; no one'can calculate on the result. But 
never before did I realize as now the literality and sweetness 
of the Psalmist’s assurance,—‘I laid me down and slept; I 
awaked: for'the Lord sustained me. Iwill not’ be afraid of 
ten thousands of people, that have set themselves against me 
round about. Arise, O Lord; save me, O my God!? Our 
son Alexander, poor fellow, is at Meerut, the very centre and 
focus of mutiny,—and where already Europeans have. been 
massacred, though no names have yet reached us. You may 
therefore imagine in what a horrible state of suspense and 
anxiety Mrs. Duff and myself now are. May the Lord have 
mercy on him and us ! 

‘‘ Benares, where your sonis, has as yet been free from actual 
mutiny ; though, doubtless, disaffection is as rife there as else- 
where. Humanly speaking, and under God, everything will 
depend on our Government being able promptly to re-take the 
fort of Delhi, and inflict: summary chastisement on the mu- 
tineer-murderers there. The Governor of Agra is much trusted 
in, from his firmness and good.sense; and he reports that Agra 
is safe. Oudh, happily, is uuder Sir Henry Lawrence, .the 
most prompt and energetic officer, perhaps, in the Company’s 
service. He has already quashed mutiny therein a style which 
if our Government had only imitated months ago, there would 
have been an end of the whole matter now. 

8rd June.—* Though the Mission House be absolutely un 
protected, in the very heart of the native city, far away. from 
the European quarters, I: never dreamt of leaving it. . . 
Our Mission work in all its. branches, alike in Calcutta and the 
country stations, continues to go on without any interruption, 
though there is.a wild excitement abroad among all classes of 
natives, which tends mightily to distract and unsettle their 


minds, 
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16th June.—* Calcutta has been in a state of alarm far ex 
ceeding anything that had gone before. . . Our great 
infantry station, Barrackpore, lies about twelve miles to the 
north of Calcutta, and on the same side of the river; our artil- 
lery station, Dum Dum, about four or five miles to the north- 
east. ‘To the south is Fort William, and beyond it the great 
Allipore jail, with its thousands of imprisoned desperadoes, 
guarded by a regiment.of native militia; not far from Alipore 
is Garden Reach, where the ex-king of Oudh has been residing 
with about a thousand armed retainers, the Mussulman popula- 
tion, generally armed also, breathing fanatical’ vengeance on 
the ‘infidels,’ and praying in their mosques for the success of 
the Delhi rebels. Calcutta, being guarded by native police 
vuly, in whom not a particle of confidence can any longer be 
reposed, seemed to be exposed on all sides to imminent perils, 
as most of the Huropean soldiers had been sent to the North- 
West. In this extremity, and in the midst of indescribable 
panic and alarm, the Government began to enrol the European 
and East Indian residents as’ volunteers, to patrol the streets 
at night, etc. Happily the 78th Highlanders arrived during 
the week, and their presence helped to act so far as a sedative. 
Still, while the city was filled with armed citizens, and sur- 
rounded on all sides with armed soldiers, all known to: be dis- 
affected to the very core, and waiting only for the signal to 
burst upon the European population in'a tempest of massacre 
and blood, the feeling of uneasiness and insecurity was intense, 
- Many, unable to withstand the pressure any longer, went to 
pass the night in central places of rendezvous; numbers went 
into the fort; and:numbers more actually went on board the 
ships and steamers in the river. 

“On Sabbath (14th) the feeling of anxiety rose to a perfect 
paroxysm, On Saturday night the Brigadier at Barrackpore 
sent an express to Government House to notify that, from cers 
tain information which he had obtained, there was to be a 
general rising of the sepoys on Sabbath. Accordingly, before 
the. Sabbath dawned, all manner of vehicles werein requisition 
to convey all the available European forces to Barrackpore and 
Dum Dum. ‘Those which had been sent. to the north by rail- 
way on Saturday were recalled by a telegraphic message 
through the night. But the public generally had not any dis- 
tinct intelligence as to the varied movements; and even if they 
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had, there would be the uttermost uncertainty as to the result, 
Accordingly, throughout the whole Sabbath:day the wildest 
and mest fearful rumours were circulating in rapid succes+ 
sion. 

“The great roads from Barrackpore and Dum Dum unite a 
little beyond Cornwallis Square, and then pass through it. If 
there were a rush of murderous ruffians from these military 
stations, the European residents in that Square would have to 
eucounter the first burst of their diabolical fury. It so hap- 
-pened, therefore, that some kind friends, interested in our wel- 
fare, wrote to us at daybreak on Sabbath, pointing out the 
danger, and urging the necessity of our leaving the square. 
And before breakfast, some friends called in person to urge 
the propriety of this course. Still, I did not feel it to be my 
duty to yield to their expostulations.. There were others in 
the square besides my partner and myself. Near us is the 
Central Female School of the Church of England; with several 
lady teachers, and some twenty or thirty boarders; the Chris- 
tian converts’ house, with upwards of a dozen inmates ; our old 
Mission home, with ‘its present occupants of the Established 
‘Church; in another house: an ‘English’ clergyman, with some 
native Christians ; and in another still; the Lady Superinten- 
dent of the Bethune Government School, and her assistants. 
If one must leave the square, all ought to do so; and I did not 
consider the alarming intelligence sufficiently substantiated. to 
warrant me to propose to my neighbours a universal abandon- 
ment of the square. So I went on with all my ordinary Sab- 
‘bath duties, altogether in the ordinary way. Almost all: the 
ministers in Calcutta had ‘expostulatory letters sent them, dis- 
suading them from preaching in the forenoon, and protesting 
against their attempting to do so in the evening.» And though, 
to their credit, no one, so far as I have heard, yielded to the 
pressure, the churches in the forenoon were half empty, and in 
the evening nearly empty altogether. 

“On Sunday, at five p.m., the authorities, backed by the 
presence of British troops, proceeded to disarm the sepoys at 
‘Barrackpore, Dum Dum, and élsewhere. Through God’s great 
mercy the attempt proved successful. This, however, was only 
‘known to a few connected with Government House and their 
friends, so that the panic throughout Sunday night rose to an 
inconceivable height. With the exception of another couple, 
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Mrs. Duff and myself were the only British residents in Corn- 
wallis Square on that night. Faith in Jehovah as our refuge 
and strength led us to cling to our post; and we laid us'down 
to sleep as usual; and on Monday morning my remark. was, 
‘Well, I have not enjoyed such a soft, sweet, refreshing rest 
for weeks past.’ Oh, how our hearts rose in adoring gratitude 
to Him Who is the Keeper of Israel, and Who slumbers not nor 
sleeps! Then we soon learnt the glad tidings that all the 
armied:sepoys had everywhere been successfully disarmed ; and 
that, during the night, the ex-king of Oudh, and his treason- 
-able courtiers; were quietly arrested; and lodged as eee 
of state in Fort William. . 

Carcurra, 24th June, 1857.—“ The centenary day of the 
battle of Plassey: (23rd instant) which laid the’ foundation of 
our Indian empire, and which native hopes and wishes, and 
astrological predictions, had long ago fixed on as the last of 
British sway, has passed by; and through God’s overruling 
-providence, Calcutta is still the metropolis of British India. 
But, alas! throughout the whole of the North-West Provinces, 
all government is at present at an end. The apparently settled 
“peace and profound tranquillity which were wont to reign 
-throughout British India: in former years, once called forth 
from an intelligent French traveller the somewhat irreverent 
but striking remark, that the Government of India was ‘ like 
the good Deity: one does not see it, but it is everywhere.’ 
-So calm, serene and ubiquitous did the power of British rule 
then appear to be! How changed the aspect of things now! 
Throughout the whole of the North-West, Government, instead 
-of being in its regulating power and influence everywhere, is, 
at this moment, literally ‘nowhere.’ Instead of peace and 
tranquillity, security of life and property, under its sovereign 
and benign sway, universal anarchy, turbulence, and ruin !— 
the military stations in possession of armed ‘and. bloodthirsty 
mutineers,—the public treasures rifled,—the: habitations of the 
British residents plundered: and reduced to ashes,—numbers of 
British officers, with judges, magistrates, women, and children, 
butchered with revolting cruelties,—the remanent portions of 
the British that have yet escaped, cooped up. in isolated spots, 
and closely hemmed in by myriads that are thirsting for their 
blood, while bands of armed ruffians are scouring over the 
country, bent on ravage, plunder, and murder, striking ter- 
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‘ror and consternation into the minds of millions of the’ peace- 
fully disposed! es 

“Almost the only incident that has yet been brought. to 
‘light, amid these scenes of dark and unbroken horror, is the 
fact that:a poor wailing British child, found exposed on the 
banks of the Jumna, beyond Delhi, by a faqueer or. religious 
devotee, was taken up’ by him, and brought to Kurnal, after 
being carefully nursed and cherished for several days. The 
parents of the poor infant were unknown, having in all pro- 
-bability been murdered in their attempted flight. | But once 
safely lodged in Kurnal, through the tender care of a dark 
heathen devotee, in whose bosom the spark of natural humanity 
still glowed, the child was soon caught up within the circle of 
British and Christian’ sympathy, whose special concern is for 
the poor, the needy, and the destitute. 

“The day—the last and fatal day to British power in India, 
if the vaticinations so long current among all classes of natives 
were to be trusted—was ushered in amid ten thousand anxieties 
despite all the preparations that had been made to meet it. 
What helped to heighten these anxieties was, that, by a singu- 
lar coincidence, that. happened also to be the great day of the. 
annual Hindoo festival of the Ruth Jattra, or pulling -of the 
cars of Jugganath. Of these cars numbers. of all sizes have 
been wont to be pulled along the streets of Calcutta and sub- 
urbs.. On these occasions the entire latent, fanaticism of the 
Hindoo community has been usually elicited,’ when the Brahmans 
and attendant throngs raise and re-echo the loud shouts of 
‘Victory to Jugganath ; victory to the great Jugganath.’ The 
day and night, however, have now passed away without. any 
violent outrage anywhere within the bounds. of the city; and 
we are still in the land of the living this morning, to celebrate: 
anew Jehovah’s goodiess. Doubtless the knowledge of the 
vast preparations that were made promptly to put down any 
insurrection tended, under God, to prevent any, by paralysing 
the hosts of conspirators under a conviction of the utter hope 
lessness of success. Moreover, I cannot but note the fact, that 
our rainy season, which has’ been somewhat’ later in com- 
mencing this year, began to set in on Sunday, 21st inst., with 
a violent thunderstorm, since which very heavy showers have 
continued to fallin rapid succession, accompanied with violent 
gusis of wind, These gusty tropical showers rendered it par- 
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ticularly disagreeable for any one to be out on our muddy and 
half-flooded streets. The very elements thus seemed to con- 
spire, along with the preparations on the part of man, to defeat 
the counsels and purposes of the wicked, by confining them to 
their own secret haunts of treason, sedition and meditated 
massacre. 

“The only disturbance in the neighbourhood took.place at 
Agarparah, about half-way between this and Barrackpore. On 
the afternoon of Tuesday (23rd) a body of between two and three 
hundred Mussulmans rushed into the Government and Mission- 
ary schools, shouting that the Company’s raj (or reign) was 
now at an end, and ordering the teachers, on pain of death, 
to destroy their English books, and teach no more English in 
the schools, but. only the Koran. A violent affray with sticks, 
bamboos and bricks was'the result ; but though a great many 
heads were broken, no lives were lost. This was a fair indi- 
cation of the spirit and determination of Muhammadanism 
generally ; and clearly proves how little not only Christianity, 
but even western civilization, has to expect from its intolerance, 
were it once to acquire the ascendancy in this land. 

29th June.—* Still no cessation of heavy tidings from the 
North-West. In one of our journals to-day appears the letter 
of a correspondent at Allahabad, who, after stating that the 
destruction of property there was total, thus proceeds :—‘ Did 
the report reach you of the massacre of the Futtehghur fugi- 
tives? It passed in atrocity all that has hitherto been perpe- 
trated. A large body of Europeans, men, women, and children, 
in several boats, left Futtehghur for this; they were all the 
non-military residents of the place... On arrival at Bithoor 
(near Cawnpore), the Nana Saheb fired on them with the 
artillery the Government allowed him to keep. One round 
shot struck poor Mrs. , and killed her on the spot. The 
boats were then ‘boarded, and the inmates landed and dragged 
to the parade-ground at Cawnpore, where they were first fired 
at, and then literally hacked to pieces with tulwars,’ or axe-like 
swords. : 

Carcurra, 7th July, 1857.—* Alas, alas ! the work of savage 
butchery still progresses in this distracted land: Nota day 
passes without some addition, from one quarter or another, to 
the black catalogue of treachery and murder. This very day 
Government have received intelligence of one.of the: foulest 
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tragedies connected with this awful rebellion. At Cawnpore, 
one of the largest military stations in Northern India, a 
mutinons spirit had early manifested itself among the native 
soldiery, and there were no Huropean troops whatever to keep 
it in check, except about fifty men who had latterly been sent 
by Sir Henry Lawrence from Lucknow. But there was one 
man there whose spirit, energy, and fertility of resource were 
equal to a number of ordinary regiments—the brave and skilful 
veteran, Sir Hugh Wheeler. By his astonishing vigour and 
promptitude of action, he succeeded in keeping in abeyance 
the mutinous spirit of three or four thousand armed men. At 
the same time, with the forecasting prudence of a wise general, 
he began to prepare timeously for the worst, by forming a 
small entrenched camp, to which ladies, children, and other 
helpless persons, with provisions, were removed, while most of 
the British officers took up their abode either in or near it. At ° 
last the long-expected rising took place. The mutineers went 
deliberately to work, according to the prescribed plan followed 
in other quarters. They broke open the jail and liberated the 
prisoners ; they plundered the public treasury; they pillaged 
and set fire to the bungalows of the officers and other British 
residents, killing all indiscriminately who had not effected 
their escape to the entrenched camp. 

“There Sir Hugh and his small handful with undaunted 
courage held their position against the most tremendous odds, 
repelling every attack of the thousands by whom they were 
surrounded, with heavy loss to the rebels. These were at last 
joined by thousands more of the mutineers from Sultanpore, 
Seetapore, and other places in Oudh, with guns. The conflict 
now became terrific,—exemplifying, on the part of the British, 
the very spirit and determination of old Greece at Thermo- 
pyle. ‘lle soul of the brave old chief, in particular, only 
rose, by the accumulating pressure of difficulty, into grander 
heroism. ‘To the last he maintained a hearty cheerfulness, de- 
claring that he could hold out for two or three weeks against 
any numbers. With the fall of the chief and some of his 
right-hand men, the remainder of the little band seem to have 
been smitten with a sense of the utter hopelessness of pro- 
longed resistance. They did not, they could not, know that 
relief was so near at hand,—that the gallant Colonel Neil, who 
had already sayed Benares and the fortress of Alluhabad with 
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his Madras Fusiliers, was within two or three days’ march of 
them. Had this been known to them, they would doubtless 
have striven to hold out during these two or three days; and, 
to all human appearance, with success. But, ignorant of the 
approaching relief, and assailed by the cries and tears of help- 
less women and children, they were induced, in an evil hour, 
to entertain ‘the overtures made to them by a man who had 
already been guilty of treachery and murder. 

“This man was Nana Saheb, the adopted son of the late 
Bajee Row, the ex-Peshwa, or last head of the Maratha confed- 
eracy, who, for the long period of nearly forty years, resided at 
Benares, enjoying the munificent: pension of £80,000 a-year. 
This Nana Saheb was allowed, by the bounty of the British 
Government, to occupy a small fort at Bithoor, not far from 
Cawnpore. Till within the last few months this man was wont 
to profess the greatest delight in European society,—to go out 
with British officers on shooting excursions, and to invite them 
to fétes at’ his residence. And yet, the moment that fortune 
seems to frown on British interests, he turns round, ‘and, with 
Asiatic treachery, deliberately plans the destruction of the very 
men whom he had so often, in the spirit of apparently cordial 
friendship, féted and feasted.. On Sunday, the 28th June, this 
man, with consummate hypocrisy, of his own accord sent over- 
tures to our beleaguered countrymen,—then bereft of their 
heroic chieftain,— swearing, ‘upon the water of the Ganges, 
and all the oaths most binding on a Hindoo, that if the garrison 
would trust to him.and surrender, the lives of all would be 
spared, and they should be put into boats, and sent down to 
Allahabad.’ Under the influence of some infatuating blind- 
ness, that garrison that might have possibly held out till relief 
arrived was induced to trust in these oily professions, and sur- 
render, Agreeably to the terms of the freaty, they were put 
into boats, with provisions, and other necessaries and comforts. 
But mark ‘the conduct of the perfidious fiend in human form: 
No sooner had the boats reached the-middle of the river than 
their sworn. protector himself gave a preconcerted signal, and 
guns, which had been laid for. the purpose, were opened upon 
them from the Cawnpore bank ! yea, and when our poor wretched 
countrymen tried to escape, by crossing to. the Oudh side of 
the river, they found that arrangements had been made there 
too for their reception; for there, such-of them as were en: 
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arene to land were instantaneously cut to pieces by. cavalry 

at had beén sent across for the purpose. In this’way nearly 
the whole party, according to the Government report,—con- 
sisting» of. ‘several hundreds, ‘mostly helpless . women. and 
children,—were: destroyed !ssuch of the ‘women and children 
as were not killed being reserved probably as hostages. 

20th July.— Heavier’ and heavier tidings of woe! About 
a week ago it was known that Sir Henry Lawrence—whose 
defence of Lucknow with a mere handful, amid the rage of hos- 
tile myriads;has béen the admiration. of all India—had gone 
out to attack a vast body of armed rebels ; that his native force, 
with characteristic treachery, had turned round upon him at the 
commencement of the fight—and that, with his two. hundred 
Europeans, he had to cut his way back, with Spartan daring, 
to the Residency. It was also known that, on that occasion, 
the brave leader was severély wounded; and two days ago 
intelligence reached us, which, alas! has since been confirmed, 
that on the 4th instant he sunk under the effects of his wounds. 
What shall I say? It is impossible for me to express’ the 
grief of heart which I feelin thus recording the death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. In ‘his character were singularly blended 
the heroic chivalry of the old Greek and the inflexible stern- 
ness of the old Roman, in happy combination with the tender- 
ness of a patriarch, and the benevolence of the Christian 
philanthropist. ,_ In him the native army, through whose mur- 
‘derous treachery he prematurely fell, has lost its greatest 
benefactor; while the girls’ and boys’ schools, founded by his 
munificence on the heights of the Himalaya, of Mount Aboo, 
and of the Neelgherris, must testify through coming ages to 
the depth and. liveliness of his interest. in the welfare of the 
British soldier’s family in this burning foreign clime...I mourn 
over him as a, personal friend,—one whose friendship  re- 
sembled more: what we sometimes meet with in romance rather 
than in actual everyday life. I mourn over him as one of the 
truest, sincerest, and most liberal supporters of our Calcutta 
Mission. I mourn over him as the heaviest loss which British 
India could possibly sustain in the very midst of the most 
terrible crisis of her history. : 

‘Ath August.—‘ Meanwhile we cannot be too grateful to God 
for our exemption in Calcutta from actual outbreak. There has 
been no end of alarm and panic. For some time the authorities 
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looked: on with something like infatuated blindness and indif- 
ference. At last they have been fairly aroused. The discovery 
of plot after plot, for a general rise of the natives and massacre 
of the Huropeans,—the recently. detected design of sixty sworn 
desperadoes to enter Fort William by scaling: ladders in the 
night, murder the: guards, and rescue the ex-king of Oudh,— 
the ascertained fact that, within the last two months, tens of 
thousands of muskets and other arms have been sold to Mu- 
hammadans and other natives,—the presentment of the Grand 
Jury, and a memorial from the Christian inhabitants imploring 
the Government to disarm ‘the native population,—these and 
many other circumstances combined, at last roused our autho- 
rities to action. And as on Saturday last commenced the 
Muhammadan festival of the Bukra Hed, to last for three days, 
strong parties of British troops, with picquets of volunteers, 
were posted all over'the town. We had forty British’ soldiers 
in Cornwallis Square, who found quarters in our old Institution, 
while the officer in command was our guest. In the Muham- 
madan quarter some cannon were also planted. The prepara- 
tions were so complete, that: any attempt at a successful rise 
was felt to be impracticable; and so, by God’s great goodness, 
the festival has passed over without disturbance or bloodshed. 
The Mohurrum is approaching; and to it all are looking with 
gloomiest apprehensions.’ But our trust .is in the Lord, Who 
hitherto has so wonderfully interposed for our deliverance. 

*« Amid our personal sorrows and horror at the barbarities of 
the misguided sepoys and their allies, we, as Christians, have 
much need to watch our own spirits, lest the longing for res 
tribution may swallow up the’ feeling of mercy. Already we 
begin to perceive here'a recoil and reaction against the natives 
generally.. But, as Christians, ought we not to lay it to heart, 
that the men' who have been guilty of such outrages against 
humanity have been so just because they never, never came 
under the regenerating, softening, mellowing influences of the 
gospel of grace and salvation ? And. their diabolical’ conduct, 
instead of being an argument against further labour and liberal: 
ity in attempting to evangelize this land, ought to furnish one 
of the most powerful arguments in favour of enhanced labour 
and liberality. 

oth September.—“ The British people should be sets on 
their guard against the fair-weather representations of men high 
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in office,—meén who from. personal’ intercourse’ know. nothing: 
of native:sentiment beyond the glozing lies of a few fawning 
sycophants,—men who,:from motives of political partisanship 
and. personal self-interest, ‘are. sorely tempted | to mistake the 
apparent calm on the upper surface for peace, contentment, and 
loyalty... It is but right that, the British: people, to whom the 
God of Providence has so mysteriously entrusted the sovereignty 
of this vast Indian empire, should know the real state of native 
feeling towards, us and our power, that they may insist on a 
searching scrutiny into the causes which may have superin- 
duced it, and, detecting. the. causes, may demand, as, with a 
voice, of thunder, some commensurate remedy. Their own 
character, their reputation for philanthropy and justice among 
the nations, and, above all, their own sense of stewardship and 
accountability to the great God for the amazing trust committed 
to them, all challenge them to a speedy and authoritative: in- 
terposition in this terrific crisis of their paramount power in 
Asia. If they refrain, the certainty is, that though our gallant 
soldiers may, at the cost of torrents of human blood, effect.and 
enforce an apparent pacification, there will not be introduced 
the elements of a permanent peace. Measures will be devised 
which, by their inadequacy and unadaptedness— 


“Can only skin and film the ulcerous part, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.” ~— 


Railways, and telegraphs, and irrigating canals, and other ma- 
terial improvements, alone will not do. Mere secular education, 
sharpening the intellect, and leaving the heart a prey to all the 
foulest passions and most, wayward impulses, will not do. Mere 
legislation, which, in humanely prohibiting cruel rites and bar- 
barous usages, goes greatly ahead of the darkened intelligence 
of. the people, will not,do.. New settlements of the revenue, 
and landed tenures, however equitable in themselves, alone will 
not do. Ameliorations in the present monstrous system of 
police and corrupting machinery of law courts, however advan- 
tageous, alone will not suffice. A radical organic, change in 
the structure of government, such as would transfer it exclu- 
sively to the Crown, would not, could not, of itself furnish an 
adequate cure for our deep-seated maladies., No, no! Perhaps 
the present earthquake shock which has. passed over, Indian 
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society, upheaving and tearing to shreds some’ of the noblest: 
monuments of material civilization, ‘as well ‘as the: most: im- 
proved expedients of legislative: and: administrative wisdom, 
has been permitted to’ prove that all’ merely human‘plans and 
systems whatsoever, that exclude the life-awakening, elevating,’ 
purifying doctrines of: gospel grace and salvation, have impo- 
tence and failure stamped on their wrinkled brows. © Let, then, 
the Christian people of the highly favoured: British ‘Isles, in 
their heaven-conferred prerogative, rise up, and, resistless as 
the ocean ‘in its mighty ‘swell, let them decree; in the name of 
Him that liveth for ever and ever, that henceforward those 
commissioned . by them to rule over and administer justice to 
the millions of this land shall not’ dare, in their public’acts and 
proclamations, practically to: ignore or scornfully repudiate the 
very name and faith of Jesus, while they foster and honour the 
degrading superstitions of Brahma and Muhammad: Let the 
British Churches, at ‘the same time, arise and resolve, at what- 
ever cost of self-denial, to grapple in right earnest, as they have 
never yet done, with’ the stupendous work of supplanting the 
three thousand ‘years’ consolidated empire of Satan in ‘these 
vast realms, by the establishment of Messiah’s reign. Then, 
instead of the fiendish howl, with its attendant rapine, and con- 
flagration, and massacre, we shall have millennial songs of 
gratitude and praise from the hearts and lips of ransomed 
myriads. Who can tell but that He who ‘rides in the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm’ may graciously overrule our present 
terrible calamities for the hastening on of this glorious ‘con- 
summation ?—‘ Amen,’ let us respond, ‘ Yea, and Amen.’ 

‘Ist October.—* To-day “the consummating “message has 
reached Government by telégraph ‘from Cawnpore, in these 
curt but emphatic terms: * Delhi is entirely: ours, .God save 
the Queen! Strong column: in pursuit? This brief. but sige 
nificant message, together with’the previous ones; must, as yow 
may readily suppose; lave thrown strangely eonflicting ‘curs 
rents of joy and sadness into the heart of a community already: 
painfully agitated by the doubtfal fate’ of Lucknow, ‘and’ the 
disastrous rumours from ‘other. quarters,—joy, at the’ final 
re-capture of the great stronghold of: the rebels, the ‘con- 
tinued possession of which threw a halo of glory and triumph 
over their cause in the eyes of the millions of ‘India,—sadness, 
at the uncertain fate’ of ‘hundreds of -beloved:’relatiyves and 
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friends who may be found among the slain. Verily, it is a 
time for joining ‘trembling with our mirth.’ It isa time in 
which we have to sing of ‘mercy and of judgment.’ Jehovah’s 
right arm, with its glittering sword of justice, has swiftly de- 
gdonded upon us; but in His great goodness we have not been 
wholly consumed. And in the midst of deserved .wrath He 
is remembering undeserved mercy this day. 

2nd October.—“ To-day a brief telegraphic message from 
Cawnpore has announced at last the relief of the: Lucknow 
garrison by General Havelock’s force. There must, however, 
have been desperate fighting, as the‘ message reports four 
hundred killed and wounded, and among the former General 
Neil, the brave Madras officer who saved Benares and the 
fortress of Allahabad. He had, by his own deeds since he 
arrived amongst us,—deeds indicative of soldierly qualities of 
the very highest order,—become a universal favourite. And 
this day, I verily believe that his death will be mourned over 
by the whole of our Calcutta community; like that of ‘a per- 
sonal friend. 
~ 6th October.—< The case of Peshawur, the remotest and most 
critically situated of all the Punjab stations, is most remark- 
able and instructive. The Muhammadan population of that 
- city is singularly fanatical. The city is encompassed with hill 
tribes'as daring as they are fanatical. The first British Politi- 
cal Resident there, after the conquest of the Punjab, full of 
antiquated antichristian fears, declared that so long as he lived 
there should not be a Christian mission beyond the’ Indus. 
Subsequently, the Resident was assassinated by a Muhamma~ 
dan fanatic. His successor was the famous Major Edwardes, 
of Mooltan celebrity, —a man who, happily, fears God and loves 
the Saviour and His cause. When it was proposed to establish 
a mission at Peshawur, he at once fearlessly headed it, and 
openly declared, in substance, that the Christianization of India 
ought to be regarded as the ultimate end of our continued 
possession of it. At the outbreak of the great rebellion, nearly 
the whole of the native regiments (eight in number) at the 
station showed symptoms of disaffection and mutiny. Most of 
them had to be disarmed; and one of them has since been cut 
to pieces. In the midst of these frightful interual troubles, 
and surrounded on all sides with a’ fiercely fanatical people, 
what were the missionaries to do? If they were even called on 
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by the authorities to pause for aseason, no one could have been 
much surprised. But no; Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Com- 
missioner, and Mr. Montgomery, the Judicial Commissioner, 
of the Punjab, in reference to them, in substance replied, ‘ Let 
the preaching and other missionary operations by no means be 
suspended.’ Oh, how true the saying, ‘Them that honour Me 
I will honour!’ At Peshawur, amidst almost unparalleled 
difficulties, the British have been able to hold their own; the 
Punjab has been preserved in tranquillity; and not only so, 
but has been able to furnish nearly all the troops that have 
now so triumphantly recaptured Delhi! . Are not these sug- 
gestive facts? Indeed it is scarcely too much to say, that it is 
the Punjab which has mainly saved our Indian empire. 

8th December—< The relief of Lucknow and the victory of 
Cawnpore are, in themselves, joyous events. But the former 
was accomplished at the cost of scores of officers and hundreds 
of men, killed and wounded,—bringing sorrow and bereave- 
ment into the bosom of many a family circle. And amongst 
the killed we have now to reckon one whose death. will be felt 
as a National loss. At the close of my last letter, I found my- 
self writing under an uncontrollable impulse of sadness, at the 
bare thought of the friends or acquaintances (then unknown) 
who might or must have fallen amid the terrific conflicts at 
Lucknow. At the very time I was writing, another of our 
immortal leaders, General Havelock, was expiring of fatigue 
and wounds, in the midst of those whom his own intrepid 
bravery had relieved. I knew him personally, having been 
privileged to make his acquaintance many years ago, under the 
hospitable roof of the late revered Dr. Marshman, of Seram- 
pore, whose son-in-law he was. . Somewhat stern and reserved 
he was in manner, yet you could not be long in his presence 
without finding that he was a man who feared God,—and that, 
fearing God, he feared nought else besides. It was this holy 
reverential fear of God that was the real source of his un- 
daunted courage in the discharge of duty, at whatever peril to 
life or fortune. His, in this respect, was the genuine spirit of 
the old English Puritan,—the very spirit of Oliver Cromwell 
and his compeers. And the tendency was to turn the British 
soldiers, under his exclusive moulding, into a phalanx of 
modern Ironsides. He was the first of our Generals who dis- 
tinctly recognise-l the hand of God in his surprising victories 
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over the mighty host of rebel mutineers. “ By the blessing of 
God I have captured Cawnpore,” were the’ first words of, his 
memorable telegraphic despatch from that scene of one.of the 
strangest and bloodiest tragedies ever enacted ‘on the.stage of 
time. Faithfal'as a patriot warrior to ,his earthly sovereign, 
he lived to receive from her gracious Majesty.a first  instal- 
ment of honour and reward, and to hear how/a grateful country 
had hailed his, great, services with unbounded admiration. and 
applause. But faithful also as a soldier of the Cross to his 
Sovereign in the skies, he has now gone to receive a far greater 
honour, and inherit a vastly nobler reeompence of reward... He 
has gone, ripe. in grace,)to fructify in) glory ! What a tran- 
sition! From the confused noise of battle, to, the hallelujahs 
of angels! From garments rolled in blood, to the pure white 
robes of the redeemed in Immanuel’s land, 

24th, December.— This mail will convey further accounts of 
successes gained over the rebels in different parts of India. 
As to the vastness of the field, one has only to cast one’s eye 
over a good map, and note the scenes of Colonel Durand’s re- 
cent successful operations at Mhow, Dhar, and Mundesor, to the 
west and north of Indore, in the great province of Malwa, Central 
India; then, at the scenes of Brigadier Showers’, equally suc- 
cessful operations at Kurnal, and other’ places.to the west and 
north of Delhi; then at the great heart of all our: troubles, 
Oudh, with its adjacent provinces, where our brave Comman- 
der-in-Chief has of late been adding to. his. immortal laurels; 
and lastly, ran along Jubbulpore, Saugor, and other stations 
in the Nerbudda territories, where our countrymen are still 
helplessly hemmed.in on all sides ; or around the western, 
northern, and. eastern frontiers of Bengal, where bands of 
mutineers and rebels are scouring the country, plundering the 
villages, and perpetuating a chronic state of consternation and 
panic,—one has only calmly to survey all this, to be impressed 
with a deep sense of the greatness of the work that is before 
us, ere we can look for the complete restoration of tranquillity 
and order. . 

“ As regards individuals, I. have on principle abstained: from 
naming any, except when I have had something good to say of 
them. Of the present head of the Government I have written 
in strong terms, where his measures were such that - could, 
conscientiously do so. This I can truly say, that 1 believe no 
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Governor-General ever’ came to India with a more sincerely 
honest desire to do what’ he.could towards the material im- 
provement of the country, and the intellectual and” social 
advancement of the people. “His conduct relative to the ad- 
mission of the evidences of revealed religion into the examina- 
tions for degrees in our Indian “Universities, was altogether 
admirable. In the subject»of native female education, and 
the re-marriage of Hiudw widows, thousands of whom are inere 
children, he took the profoundest interest. For’months before 
the outbreak of the mutinies, he was labouring to secure full 
and accurate information relative to the exposure of the sick 
on the banks of the Ganges, and the monstrous system of 
Koolin polygamy, witha prospective view to possible legisla- 
tive measures. His manly bearing and prompt energy, after 
tidings had reached of. the awful’ massacres at Méerut and 
Delhi, gained him at'the time general admiration» And if, in 
the subsequent course and progress of the great rebellion, 
measures have been proposed and adopted, with at least’ his 
sanction,—measures. which, to most of the non-government 
British’ residents here appeared incommensurate with the rez 
quirements of the ‘terrible exigency, still, I could not join in 
the hue and cry raised against him,—could be! no party to the 
memorial for his recall, because I felt. that’ sufficient allow- 
ance had not’ been made for the unexpected novelty and extra- 
ordinary difficulties. of his’ position,—difficulties’ more . than 
enough to try the nerves of a Clive or Warren Hastings. Had 
not all incipient projects of an ameliorative character «been 
suddenly arrested by the volcanic eruption which has upheaved 
the very ‘foundations of the long established order: of things, 
my decided impression’ was, and still is; ‘that’ he would have: 
proved one of the most useful: and ‘successful peace- governors 
whom India ever had. And in a crisis so very peculiar, if not 
unprecedented, it. is undoubtedly easier to find fault with the 
doings of one man, than to point unerringly to another who 
would have ‘steered: the vessel ‘of state with less damage 
through the breakers. . » bas 
»«But whilst: the “proceedings! of individuals, especially ‘in 
situations of great and-complicated embarrassment,-ought'to be 
treated with the utmost possible leniency and forbearance, little 
favour need be shown to persistence ina wrong or mistaken 
policy. Now, it! is, the old “traditional policy’ of the: Home 
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and Foreign Indian Government, and the system of action 
which has naturally Sprung out of: it, under which we have 
been really groaning. Perhaps the most distinguishing quality 
of ‘the policy’ has been its shrinking dread, if not actual 
repudiation, of Christianity, and its co-relative pandering to 
heathenish prejudices ; while the unworthy system, of which 
it is the parent has been partly nurtured and consolidated by 
the past exclusiveness and high predominance of the civil ser- 
vice, with the peculiar airs and habitudes of thought, feeling, 
and action, which such exclusiveness and predominance could 
not fail to generate, But such a representation of the policy 
and the system does not in any way impeach the personal 
honour or integrity of the men who care its chief hereditary 
upholders. Far from it. On every fitting occasion have I cor- 
dially testified to the undisputed claim of the civil service, as 
a class, to the possession of these qualities. There have, tod, 
at all times been individual members of the ‘service pre- 
eminently noted for meekness, gentleness, and amiableness of 
disposition,—men who have nobly risen :above its caste-con= 
ventionalities, distinctive usages, arid marked ‘tendencies to 
overweening conceit and overbearing arrogance.. Still, the 
system, as a whole, both as regards - its own intrinsic nature 
and extrinsic working and development, is generally felt out 
here to be very much what I so freely and’ bluntly character- 
ized it in a previous communication. ‘And it is from the 
shackles of this system that’ all independent minds for the 
sake of India and the cause of truth and righteousness, are 
sighing for, deliverance.’’ 


The time came when, delivered from the purely 
bureaucratic: influences of .councillors who «knew 
nothing of, the; people of India outside of Lower 
Bengal, and.planted at Allahabad to superintend the 
tardy procesS of the reconstruction’ of ‘the adminis- 
trative machine, Lord, Canning) himself confessed «to 
Sir William Muir that he would have done things very 
differently if he had known the. facts... His: terrible 
failure to disarm the sepoys at ‘Dinapore, in spite of. 
the example and the entreaty  of.; John Lawrence, 
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directly permitted, if it did not invite, all the sub- 
sequent horrors, from Benares\ and Allahabad to 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, by delaying or detaining the 
precious British troops which would otherwise have 
been at once hurried on from the Raneegunge railway 
station to Cawnpore, as John Lawrence sent his to 
Delhi. For this the system of party politics which 
sends out. an inexperienced Viceroy every five or six 
years to rule, autocratically in the last resort, an empire 
of the magnitude and variety of Hurope, is largely re- 
sponsible. If the Mutiny had come at the close instead 
of at the beginning of Lord Canning’s too brief term of 
office, how differently would he have met it. If, to go 
‘a step farther back, the repeated military minutes sent 
home. by Lord Dalhousie, in the ripeness of his experi- 
ence, had been attended to, there would have been no 
opportunity for all the anarchic elements, which our 
civilization keeps in check till Christianity can remove 
them, to have burst forth. 

Not only were Christian men profoundly moved by 
what seemed to some to be the death-throes of an 
empire. Many an Anglo-Indian found in 1857 that 
life had a new meaning for them because Christ had 
a new power. As in a shipwreck, the upheaving of 
government, of society, of the unknown gulf of Asiatic 
passions, revealed most men and women to themselves. 
From many such a cry went up for a day of national 
prayer and humiliation. Daniel Wilson was still 
Metropolitan, and Archdeacon Pratt was at his side. 
In his letter of the 19th October, 1857, Dr. Duff wrote 
of the bishop as “a man on whom age has conferred 
the spiritual sagacity of a seer, in blessed union with 
the mellow piety of a ripened saint,—a man in whose 
character a noble lion-like fortitude in the advocacy 
of pure evangelical truth is now beautifully blended 
and harmonised with a lamb-like demeanour in the 
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whole of his personal:conduct. From the very first 
he exerted his great influence with all classes in’ ex- 
citing them to a spirit of humiliation and prayer before 
God. He held two public services on week-days in 
his own cathedral, on both which occasions he preached, 
though now in his eightieth year, two vigorous and 
appropriate sermons, which have since been published. 
He invited to social prayer and supplication, in hig 
own house, the ministers of all churches and de- 
nominations—himself presiding, patriarch-like, .and 
asking others to share with him in the’ devotional 
exercises. He made repeated private personal appli 
cations to the Governor-General, entreating him to 
appoint a special day for humiliation and prayer before 
God, but, with sorrow I have to add, altogether in 
vain. At last a public meeting of Christian inhabitants 
was held, and a memorial on the subject, addressed to 
Lord Canning, agreed to and numerously and respect- 
ably signed. ‘The response to this memorial was the 
issue of a proclamation by the Governor-General in 
Council, which sadly disappointed all God-fearing 
people, and added another to the many recent acts 
of our higher authorities which have tended, un- 
happily, to lower them in the estimation of the general 
Christian community of this place. The appointment 
of a week-day was declined, though the same papers 
which published this. proclamation announced. the 
closing of all Government offices for about ten days 
in honour of the most celebrated of our idolatrous 
festivals,—the Doorga Pooja. But this was not the 
worst feature of it. As if afraid or ashamed to allude 
to the existence of the only true religion,—that on 
whose origination, and maintenance, and outspreading, 
the energies of the Godhead are embarked,—no re- 
ference whatever was made in it to Christ, or Chris- 
ianity, or Christians.” 
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The Free Church Presbytery. fixed Sunday, the 
25th October, as the day for a special ‘service, which 
they appointed Dr. Duff to conduct. - Members of the 
Government were present in the crowd of worshippers. 
With the intensity of his whole nature strung to an 
even higher pitch than usual, Dr. Duff seems to have | 
come forth as a rapt prophet. The Government 
which would not disarm the Dinapore brigade had 
gagged even the loyal English press, but speech was 
free. The Friend of India had been “ warned,” be- 
cause its temporary editor had dared, in an article 
published on the Centenary of Plassey, to express the 
hope that when the next centenary came round the 
princes of India might be Christian. On his return 
the responsible editor, Mr. Meredith Townsend, spoke, 
also in the Free Church of Calcutta, what the Press 
Act might have prevented him from publishing. But 
although the newspapers wrote thus, when lamenting 
the absence of a report of Dr. Duff’s sermon, we may 
be sure that he lifted up his subject from the platform 
of politics and even history to the lofty level of seer 
and of psalmist. , This was the Hurkaru’s comment : 


‘Those who heard it, will not easily forget Dr. Duffs elo- 
quent discourse on Sunday morning, Oct. 25th. If we have 
refrained up to the present moment from commenting upon it, 
it was because we indulged the hope that, like the sermons on 
the present crisis preached by the Bishop and Mr. Pratt, this 
too might be published. We should be sorry indeed if such 
an able ‘analysis, such a searching and scathing exposé of our 
position, and of the causes which have mainly led to it, should 
be kept back from the light. It is true that the times are not 
favourable to such publications, more especially to that class 
in which the affairs of the Government are touched upon; but 
we should be sorry to think that an exposition of gospel truth 
the application of the Bible to the present state of affairs, could 
be brought .within the meaning of Act XV. In expressing, 


then, an earnest desire that the sermon. may yet be published, 
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we record, we ‘feel assured, the sentiments ofall who heard 
it preached. It was. impossible not. to. observe the audience, 
their attention firmly riveted on the eloquent preacher as he 
poured forth in fervid and impassioned sentences all the fire 
of his soul: it was impossible to behold him, the impersonifi- 
cation of intellect, excited and animated beyond its ordinary 
phase, without recalling the days of the Reformation and the 
Covenanters. “As Dr. Duff appeared on Sunday last, such was 
John Knox, dealing out his iron-fisted blows: such were those 
old Fathersof the Scottish faith who bound themselves by solemn 
covenant to resist the encroachments ef popish and _prelatic 
domination. It was impossible for any one read in history to 
resist the apt association. We say nothing of. the’ words of 
the preacher, full of the force of trath, of the grandest eélo- 
quence; we say nothing of his doctrines, clear and convincing 
as they appeared to us: our eyes were on the man himself, on 
that: fragile body not only supported, but borne on to such 
unusual exertion, by the power of the light within. Seldom 
have we seen. so great a victory of mind over matter. It was 
to us a.grand intellectual display, exerted for the noblest. 
ends, with a success which could not have been surpassed, 
May we not hope, then, that those burning sentences and those 
impassioned arguments will yet be recorded ? ”” 


The congregation contributed some two thousand 
rupees.to the Patriotic Fund which the whole British 
Empire raised for the surviving families of the mas- 
sacred and. the wounded. It is desirable that the 
accounts, of that Fund,.as it still exists, should be 
submitted to the nation.*. Other practical forms. of 
benevolence which. the crisis called forth from Dr. 
Duff, were a statement on the relation of Government 
to. caste, adopted by the Calcutta Missionary Confer- 
ence ; counsel,.and assistance to’ the.American Epis-, 
copal Methodist Mission, which, recently established at 





va Higey i “ieee a diminution in the number of annuitants and 
ers a Fund. In 1871 there were 569, in 1874 they 
were 355, /)The call on the capital is becoming so reduced that the 
time has come to provide publicly for its application. 
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Bareilly, he urged to take possession of Oudh; and 
aid to such other new missions, like the Christian Ver- 
nacular Education Society, as the quickened conscience ~ 
of England and Scotland called into existence. While 
he preached and published in Calcutta, statesmen like 
Sir John Lawrence, Sir Donald M’Leod, Sir Robert 
Montgomery and Sir Herbert Edwardes were submit- 
ting to Lord Canning the most masterly state papers* 
on the same subject of what they called “ the elimin- 
ation of all unchristian principle from the Government 
of India.” . 

For months had mutiny and massacre swept over 
Hindostan, the land between the Vindhyas and. the 
Himalayas: how did the fiery trial affect’ the Church of 
India? For by 1857 there was a Native Church, pas- 
tors and flocks, in the great cities and scattered among 
the villages, not unlike that which, in very different 
circumstances, Diocletian thought to wipe out of the 
Roman Empire. Few, save the missionaries who had 
been blessed to bring it to the birth, and officials of 
the Lawrence stamp who fostered its growth, knew of 
what stuff its members were made. Few believed that 
the converts, despised by a world’ which knew’ them 
not because so little familiar with théir Master, would 
pass through the fiery trial to the confessor’s crown 
and the martyr’s palm. The: Mutiny did not seek 
Christians particularly, any more than it had been 
specially excited by Christian progress.’ In’ Madras, 
where the Native Church was oldest and strongest, and 
in Bombay, where the five causes of insurrection 
alleged by the antichristian party of politicians had 
a SS Ot Oe Jetbon soil Tego: 

* See (a) Sir John Lawrence’s Mutiny Despatch, of 1858 ; (0) 
the most famous of all his minutes, that of 21st April, 1858, with 
the papers of Sir Donald M’Leod and Herbert Edwardes ; and (c) 


Sir R. Montgomery’s Order on the appointment of Native Chris- 
tians to public offices. 
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heen most active, there was no mutiny. Native Chris- 
tians were simply identified. by the rebels with the 
governing class, but were generally offered their lives 
at the price of denying their Lord. Missionaries and 
converts were sacrificed or hunted, because they were 
in exposed places or had the courage to remain at the 
post of duty, but the number who perished was not out 
of proportion to other classes of victims: Of the fifteen 
hundred white Christians believed to have been butch- 
ered by the sepoys and their rabble agents, 240 were 
military: officers out of the 4,000 in the Bengal army, 
and 37 were missionaries, chaplains and their families, 
out of a body of 300, probably, over the same area. 
‘When Dr. Duff founded his system in Calcutta, in 
1830, there were not more than 27,000 native Chris- 
tians, Protestants, in ‘the whole peninsula and the 
adjoining lands of Ceylon and Burma. ‘This was the 
result of a century’s evangelizing on the old method in 
South India.* By 1840, this number had risen. to 
only 57,000; but by 1850 a census. shows that it had 
become 127,000. When the anarchy. of Islam: and 
Brahmanism was let loose in 1857, there cannot have 
been more than 150,000. Then was realized the old 
experience of the Apostolic and Reformed Churches, 
the truth of the saying of Tertullian, that the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church. Since the 
Mutiny and because of the Mutiny, the Church of 
India, now’ indigenous and. self-developing as well 
as fostered by foreign overseers, has become half a 
million strong. The last census showed 318,363 
Protestant natives at the end of 1871, and an increase 
annually of 6: per cent by births and accretions. The 
next will be taken at the end of 1881. This is exclusive 


* According to the late Rev. Dr. Mullens and Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring, LL.B., the able and cautious statists of India Missions. 
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of an alleged three-quarters of a million of Roman 
Catholic natives, as returned by their priests on a con- 
fessedly loose system. 

How, then, did the Native Church of 1857, some 
150,000 strong, pass through the year of blood and 
persecution? Mr. Sherring compiled an authentic 
narrative of the facts, which, as published in 1859, was 


admitted by friend and foe to be within the truth. 


This is the first martyr roll of the Church of India. 


MIssIONARIES AND CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. M. J. Jennings, Chaplain of 
Delhi, and Miss Jennings. Both 
-killed in their own house on the 
gate of the palace. 

Rey. A. R.. Hubbard, of the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel Society, 
Delhi. Killed by the mutineers 
in the Delhi Bank, 

Rev. John Mackay, of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, Delhi. De- 
fended. himself with several 
friends in Col. Skinner’s house 
for three or four days, when the 


roof of the cellar in which they 


had taken shelter was dug up 
by order of the king, and they 
were all killed. 

Mr. David Corrie Sandys; of the 
Propagation Society, Delhi, and 
son of the Rev. ‘I’. Sandys, of 
the Church Society, Calcutta. 
Killed by the mutineers near 
the magazine,-in altempting to 
return from the Mission-school 
to his own house, 

Mr. Cocks and Mr. Louis Koch, 
both of the Propagation Society. 
Killed by the mutineers in the 
Delhi Bank. 

Mrs. ‘'hompson, widow of. the 
Rev. J. T. ‘hompson, formerly 
Baptist Missionary in Delhi, and 
her two adult danghters. All 
three killed in their own house 
in Delhi. 

Rev. ‘'homas Hunter, Missionary 

- of the Church of Scotland, 
Sialkot, Mrs. Hunter, and their 
infaut child. Kilicd in their 


Native CuRIsTIANs. 


Wilayat Ali, Catechist of the Bap- 
tist Mission, Delhi. Killed by 
a party of Mubammadans in the 
streets of Delhi, at the time of 
the outbreak. 


Thakoor, Catechist of the Propa- 
gation Society’s Mission, Delhi, 
Killed by troopers in the streets 
of Delhi. 


Dhokul Parshad, head-teacher of 

the Futtehghur Mission-schools, 
All 
killed in company’ with the 


his wife, and four children. 


Europeans on the parade at 
Fattehghur. The sepoys first 
fired grape on the party, and 
then despatched the survivors 
with their swords. 


Paramanand, Catechist of the 
Baptist Mission, Muttra. Killed 
by the rebels, 
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buggy, while fleeing to the fort. 
A ball passing through the face 
of Mr. Hunter, entered the neck 
of his wife; a gaol warder 
completed the murder. with a 
sword, killing the child also. — 

Rev. John M'Callum, Officiating 
Chaplain of Shahjehanpore. 
Rushing from the church, 
where the residents had assem- 
bled for Divine worship, on its 
being surrounded by the mutin- 

~ ous sepoys, he escaped with the 
loss of one of his hands; but in 
the evening of the same day, he 
was attacked by labonrers in a 
field, and was finally decapitated 
by a Pathan. 

Rev. J. E. Freeman and Mrs. 
Freeman; Rev. D. E. Campbell, 
Mrs. Campbell, and their two 
children; Rev. A. O. Johnson, 
and Mrs. Johnson; Rev. R. 
M‘Mullen and Mrs. M‘Mullen, 
of the American Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, Futtehghur. 
All killed by the Nana at 
Bithoor. 

Rev. F. Fisher, Chaplain of Fut- 
tehghur, Mrs. Fisher and their 
infant’ child. . Escaping’ from 
Futtehghur in boats, they were 
attacked by .sepoys, and. ‘on 
jumping into the. river; Mr. 
Fisher swam with his wife and 
child towards the bank, but they 
were both drowned in his arms 
on the way. Mr. Fisher was 
afterwards captured by the 
Nana’s party, and slain at or 
near Cawnpore. 

Rev. E. T. BR. Moncrieff,, Chaplain 
of Cawnpore, Mrs. Mowcrieif, 
and their child.. Mr.. Moncrieff 
was killed in the intrenchments 
on the ninth day of the siege. 

Rey. W. H. Haycock, of the Pro- 
pagation Society, Cawnpore, and 
Mrs,’ Haycock, his mother. 

Both killed.at Cawnpore.. Mr. 
Haycock was shot just as he 
was entering the intrenchments. 

Rey. H. E.:Cockey, of the Pro- 

* pagation Society, Cawnpore. 
Wounded in the thigh by a 

. musket-ball, and afterwards shot 

on the: parade-ground at Cawn- 
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Solomon, Catechist of the Propa- 
gation Society's Mission, Cawn- 


Cruelly put’ to death by 
the Hindoos during the occupa- 


pore. 


tion of Cawnpore by the Gwalior 
Contingent. ; 


Ram Chandra Mitter, Head-master 

; of the American Presbyterian 
Mission-school, Futtehpore. 
Supposed to have been murdered 
at or near Futtehpore, 


Jiwan Masih, Catechist. Supposed 
+to have been killed near Dela- 
mow 


Sri Nath Bhose, formerly Catechist 
and Teacher, his wife and chil- 
dren. All supposed to» have 


been murdered in Oudh. 


Raphael, Catechist of the Church 
- Mission, Goruckpore. Died 
from wounds inflicted by the 
rebels, and from .anxiety and 
sickness, during the troubles in 


Goruckpore. 


There is a name left, which should 
live in the memories of God’s 
people. Chaman Lal, Sub-As- 
sistant-Surgeon of Delhi; was 
massacred by the mutineers in 
his own house in Delhi. He was 
a man of exemplary piety, and 
was thoroughly in earnest in‘ his 
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pore, together with other Euro- Christian life, and profession. 
Nana. an tbe. prcsence (ot tue The Native Church has lost in 
ana. 


Rev. G. W. Coopland, Chaplain of him one of its brightest orna- 
Gwalior. Killed on occasion of 
the mutiny of the Gwalior Con- 

. tingent, TOC j 

beet Tacknon, SR by bepipin To these must be added the names, 
ket-ball, while attending on the as confessors, of others such as 
sick in one of the hospitals in + ps 
the Residency ; but pantidly re- the Rey. Gopeenath Nundi, his 
covering from his wound, eventu- wife and children, at Allahabad. 
ally sank from an attack ‘of 
cholera, . 

Rev. W. Glen, Agra, son of the 

late Dr. Glen, of Persia, and 
formerly ..Missionary of, the 
London Missionary Society, 
Mirzapore, and his infant child. 
Both died in the fort of Agra 
from privations. 

Mrs. Buyers, wife of the Rev. W. 
Buyers, Missionary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, Benares, 
Died from dysentery, brought 
on chiefly by anxiety of mind 
induced by the disturbances in 
Benares. 


ments. 


The names in these two lists of very special interest 
to Dr. Duff were those of Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, of 
the Established Church of Scotland; and of his 6wn 
third convert, Gopeenath Nundi. The former, apart 
from their worth and their work in founding a Mission 
which he had urged on the Church at the Disruption, 
had been inspired by Dr. Duff when at Aberdeen, and 
the Rev. R. Hunter, of the Free Church Mission at 
Nagpore, was their elder brother... Ram Chandra 
Mitter, who perished at Futtehpore, was described by 
Gopeenath as “a zealous Christian, educated in the 
General Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta.” | Fortun- 
ately we have the personal narrative of Gopeenath, 
confirmed by that of the late Dr. Owen, and forming 

‘not the least pathetic and instructive of the Indian 
Acta Martyrwm Sincera. 
Soon after his baptism at the end of 1832, which 
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was preceded by imprisonment and persecution on the 
part of his caste-fellows, Gopeenath Nundi was sent 
by Dr. Duff to open a mission school established by 
the surgeon and other British residents in Futtehpore. 
After founding and working that under the Church 
Missionary Society, he was ordained by the American 
Presbyterians to open a mission in Futtehghur. Hav- 
ing for sixteen years built up the native church there, 
he returned in 1853 to take charge of the Presby- 
terian mission in his old station of Futtehpore. There 
he preached to Europeans and natives alike, in the 
absence of a chaplain, and there he was assisted by 
Mr. Robert Tucker, the judge of the county. In no 
part of India, where all Christians are catholic, did 
those who named the name of Christ, of every sect 
and colour, meet and work together with greater har- 
mony and zeal, and the Bengalee convert of Dr. Duff 
was their minister. This roused the hate of the 
Muhammadan ‘community, at whose head was the 
deputy, Hikmut Oollah Khan. He found his oppor- 
tunity when the news reached the town that, on the 
7th June, the sepoys had risen in Allahabad, seventy- 
eight miles nearer Calcutta, and had massacred their 
officers, wounding the few who, like Ensign Cheke, 
managed to escape. The Christian residents of Fut- 
tehpore were driven to flight, by the rise of the rabble 
and the burning of their houses. Tucker alone would 
not move. He believed in the police, of whom he said, 
“Tam going to put myself at the head of my brave 
legionaries” and he sent for Hikmut Oollah Khan to 
concert measures for the preservation of the Govern- 
ment property. ‘Tell the Saheb,” was the response, 
‘to make himself happy, and when I come in the 
evening I will give him eternal rest.” The godly 
judge, the brave official, had his eyes opened, but he 
would not leave the post of duty. Having read the 
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comfortable words of Scripture’ and commended him- 
self to God, he brought out all the arms he had and 
prepared to defend his life. Sunset saw the’ ‘brave 
legionaries”’ under Hikmut Oollah Khan, with the green 
flag of Islam, enter his park. , Summoned to abjure 
Christ and accept Muhammad, he resolutely refused. 
As the. police guard advanced he shot fourteen or 
sixteen of them—the accounts vary—before he fell 
confessing Christ. Robert Tucker is the glory of the 
Bengal civil service, and he was not alone. in his 
heroism or in his confession. ot 6 

By the magistrate’s orders the Rev. Gopeenath 
Nundi had left for Allahabad, a few days earlier, in 
charge of all the Christian women of the station, only 
to find that they had run into greater danger. The 
women returned to their. husbands, while he, his wife 
and children set off to the missionary station of Mirza- 
pore. After the first day’s march of fourteen miles 
in the heat of June, they found shelter in’ the. village 
of a Brahman, who sought only to kill them for what 
they possessed. The scenes of horror witnessed there 
—for the armed villagers butchered all travellers whom 
they could not easily rob—may be imagined from this 
instance. A Hindoo’ leather-worker, of low caste, 
returning from Cawnpore, saw his wife stripped of 
every rag and their infant swung by the feet till its 
brains were dashed out upon a stone, while he himself 
was. driven off naked. Determined to return to Alla- 
habad, Gopeenath gave up all he possessed ; ‘ they did 
not leave us the single Bible we had; our shoes also 
were taken.” While the Brahmans quarrelled over 
the booty the Christian family fled. 


“We went up to a well, and the people gave us water to 
drink, We then came to a potter’s house, and begged him to 
give us a ghurra (pot), which he did. I filled it with water, 
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that we might have a supply; for water in that part of the 
country, especially in the months of May and June, is very 
scarce and only found in deep wells. We travelled till nine 
a.m., when both ourselves and. our dear children (two of them 
six years and the baby one year old) felt fatigued and tired, 
and sat down under the shade of a tree. The poor children 
cried most bitterly from hunger, but we had nothing to give 
them. We laid our petition before that God who fed His 
people, the Jews, with manna in the wilderness; and indeed He 
heard our prayer. We saw from a distance a marriage proces- 
sion coming towards us; I went up to them, and they gave us 
five pice, which enabled me to buy suttoo (flour of grain) and 
goor (coarse sugar). With this we fed the children, and 
resumed our journey. We travelled till eleven a.m., when we 
found that our three children, having been struck by the sun, 
were on the point of death; for the sun was very powerful, and 
the hot wind blew most fearfully. Seeing no village near (and 
indeed, if there had been any, we should not have gone to it, 
for fear of losing our lives), we took shelter under a bridge, 
and having gathered some sand, made our poor children lie 
down. But they seemed dying, and we had no medicine to 
give them. “We raised our hearts in prayer to our great 
Physician, who is always more ready to hear than we are to 
apply to Him. He heard our supplications. |We saw a small 
green mango hanging on a tree, though the season was nearly 
over. I brought it down, and having procured a little fire 
from a gang of robbers who were proceeding to Allahabad to 
plunder, I roasted it and made some sherbet, and gave it to 
the children to drink. People of the poorer classes, when 
struck by the sun, always administer this as a medicine. It 
acted like a charm, and revived the children.. From inability 
to proceed any farther, we made up our minds to remain there 
till next morning; but towards sunset the zemindar of the 
nearest village, a Hindoo by caste, came with the assurance 
that no injury should be done us, took us to his house, and 
comfortably. kept us through the night, supplying all our 
urgent wants. We partook of his hospitality, and slept very 
soundly, as we had been deprived of rest for three days and 
three nights. 

“ Barly on the following morning we left our kind host’s 
house, and started for Allahabad, which was only three miles 
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off. We arrived at the ghaut about nine a.m.; and, while 
crossing the river Jumna, we saw, with heartfelt sorrow, that 
the mission bungalow was burnt’ to ashes, and the beautiful 
church totally disfigured. On our arrival swarms of Muham- 
madans fell upon us; but our gracious Father again saved us, 
by raising up a friend from amongst the foes. This was a 
goldsmith, a Hindoo by caste, who took us into his house, 
and kept us safe through the day. At sunset, when we left 
his protection, we fell into the hands of some other Muham- 
madans, who were roaming about like ferocious animals, thirst- 
ing after blood. | When we saw there was no way to escape, 
and the villains ready to kill us, we begged them hard to take 
us to their head, the Moulvie, who for some days usurped the 
Supreme authority there. With great difficulty we induced 
them to comply with our wishes. When we were brought 
before him, we found him seated on a chair, surrounded by 
men with drawn swords. We made our salaams 3 upon which 
he ordered us to sit down, and put to us the following ques- 
tions: ‘Who are you?? ‘Christians.’ ¢ What place do you 
come from?’ ‘Futtehpore.’ ‘What was your occupation ?” 
‘Preaching and teaching the Christian religion.” ‘Are you a 
padre?’ ‘Yes, sir” ‘Was it not you who used to go about 
reading and distributing tracts in the streets and villages ?? 
‘Yes, sir; it was I and my catechists.?. ‘How many Christians 
have you made?? ‘I did not make any Christians, for no 
human being can change the heart of another ; but God, 
through my instrumentality, brought to the belief of His true 
religion about a couple of dozens.’ © On this the man exclaimed, 
in a great rage, and said, ‘Tauba! tauba! (repent). What 
downright blasphemy! God never makes any one a Chris- 
tian; but you Kaffirs pervert the people. He always makes 
people Mussulmans; for the religion which we follow is the 
only true one. How many Muhammadans haye you perverted 
to your religion ??.. ‘I have not perverted any one,’ but, by 
the grace of God, ten were turned from darkness to the glorious 
light of the gospel.’ Hearing this, the man’s countenance 
became as red as fire; and he exclaimed, ‘You area great 
“haramzadah ” (traitor to your salt) ! you have renounced your 
forefathers’ faith, and become a child of Satan, and now use 
your every effort to bring others into, the same road of de- 
struction. You deserve a cruel death. Your nose, ears and 
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hands should be cut off at different times, so as to make your 
sufferings continue for some time; and your children ought 
to be taken into slavery.? Upon this, Mrs. Nundi, folding 
her hands, said to the Moulvie, ‘ You will confer a very great 
favour by ordering us all to be killed at once, and not to be 
tortured by a lingering death.” After keeping silent for a 
while, he exclaimed, ‘ Subhan Allah, you appear to be a re- 
spectable man. I pity you and your family ; and, as a friend, 
IT advise you to become Muhammadans: by doing so, you will 
not only save your lives, but will be raised to a high rank,’ 
My answer was, ‘ We prefer death to any inducement you can 
hold out.’ The man then appealed to my wife, and asked her 
what she would do? Her answer was, thank God, as firm as 
mine. She said, she was ready to submit to any punishment 
he could inflict, but she would not renounce her faith: ‘The 
Moulvie then asked if I had read the Koran. My answer was, 
‘Yes, sir.’ He then said, ‘ You could not have read it with a 
view to be profited, but simply to pick out passages in order 
to argue with Muhammadans.’? Moreover he said, ‘I will 
allow you three days to consider, and then I will send for you 
and read a portion of the Koran to you. If you believe, and 
become Muhammadans, well and good; but if not, your noses 
shall be cut off.’ We again begged and said to him, that what 
he intended to do had better be done at once, for as long as 
God continued His grace we would never change our faith. 
He then ordered his men to take us into custody. While on 
the way to the prison, I raised my heart in praise and adora- 
tion to the Lord Jesus, for giving us grace to stand firm, and 
to acknowledge Him before the world. When we reached the 
place of our imprisonment, which was a part of the Serai, 
where travellers put up for the night,'and where his soldiers 
were quartered, we found there a European family and some 
native Christians. We felt extremely sorry at seeing them in 
the same difficulty with ourselves. After conversing together, 
and relating each other’s distress, I asked them to join us in 
prayer, to which they readily consented. While we knelt down 
and prayed, one of the guards came, and, giving me a kick on 
the back, ordered me cither to pray after the Muhammadan 
form, or to hold my tongue. 

«lhe next day, Ensign Cheke, an officer of the late 6th N. Lig 
was brought in as a prisoner. He was so severely wounded, 
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that he was scarcely able to stand on his legs, but was’ on the 
point of fainting. I made some gruel of the suttoo and yoor 
which we brought with us, and some of which was’ still left, 
and gave him to drink; also a pot full of water. Drinking 
this, he felt; refreshed, and opened his eyes. Seeing me, a 
fellow-prisoner and minister of the gospel, he related’ the 
history of his sufferings, and asked me, if I escaped in safety, 
to write to his mother in England, and to his. aunt at Ban- 
coorah; which I have since done. As the poor man’ was 
unable to lie down on the bare hard ground, for that was all 
that was allotted to us, I begged the darogah to give him a 
charpoy. With great difficulty he consented to supply one; 
and that: was a broken one: Finding me so kindly disposed to 
poor Cheke, the darogah fastened my feet in the. stocks, and 
thus caused a separation, not only from him, but also from my 
poor family. While this was going on, a large body of armed 
men fell upon me, holding forth the-promise of immediato 
release if I became a Muhammadan. At that time Ensign 
Cheke cried with a loud voice, and said, ‘Padre, padre, be 
firm; do not give way.’ My poor wife, not willing to be 
separated, was dragged away by her hair, and. received a 
severe wound in her forehead. The third day, the day ap- 
pointed for our final execution, now came, and we expected 
every moment to be sent for to finish our earthly course; but 
the Moulvie did not do so... Every ten or fifteen minutes, some 
one of his people would come and try to convert us, threaten- 
ing, in ease of refusal, to cut off our noses. It appeared that 
the cutting off of noses was a favourite pastime with them. 
“On the sixth day/the Moulvie himself came over into. the 
prison, and inquired where the. padre prisoner was. . When I 
was pointed out, he .asked.me if I was comfortable, My 
answer was, ‘How can I be comfortable, whilst my feet. are 
fastened in the stocks? however, I am not sorry, because such 
has been the will of my heavenly Father.” I then asked him, 
“How he could be'so cruel as not to allow a drop of milk to a 
poor innocent baby?’ for our little one lived principally upon 
water those six days. The same day, the Kuropean and Sikh 
soldiers came out under Lieutenant Brasyer, and after a 
desperate fight, completely routed the enemy. ‘Several dead 
and wounded were brought where we were, as that was his 
head-quarters,. The sight of these convinced us that the 
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enemies would take to théir heels. ' They gradually began to 
disperse, and by! the: following morning: not: one ‘remained. 
We then broke the stocks, liberated’ ‘ourselves, and came into 
the fort to our friends, who were rejoiced to see us once more 
in the:land of the living. Ensign Cheke died the same day, 
after reaching’ the fort. His wounds were so severe and so 
numerous, that it was a wonder how he lived go many days, 
without any food or even a sufficient quantity of water to 
quench his burning thirst. It must be a great consolation to 
his friends to hear that he died in the fort and received 
Christian burial. I had not;sufficient conversation with him 
to know the real state of his mind; but the few words he ex- 
pressed, at the time when the villains fastened my feet in the 
stocks, led me to believe that he died a Christian, and is now 
in the enjoyment of everlasting rest in heaven. 

“Other dear English and native Christians were in similar 
dangers and trials, but many if not all were massacred ; yet 
we are’ still in the land of the living. The manifestation of 
God’s grace tous at the time we needed it most, was infinite. 
It. was nothing but His grace alone that kept us firm. The 
enemy tried his utmost to throw us down. He put forth, on the 
one hand, all the worldly inducements a person can conceive, if 
we renounced our faith ; on the other hand, he brought before 
us a sure death, with all the cruelties a barbarous man could 
think of, if we did not become Muhammadans. But, thank 
God, we chose the latter. The sweet words of our blessed 
Saviour, which are recorded in the 18th, 19th, and 20th verses 
of the 10th chapter of St. Matthew, were strikingly fulfilled 
in our case: ‘And ye shall be brought. before. governors and 
kings for My sake, for a testimony against them and. the 
Gentiles. But when they deliver you up, take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak: for it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” When the 
Moulvie failed by arguments, threats, etc., in bringing me ‘to 
renounce my faith, he appealed to my wife; but she too, thank 
God, was ready to give up her life rather than become a 
follower of the false prophet.. When she saw the Moulvie was 
in a great. rage, and was ready to order us to be tortured, by 
taking off our noses or ears, she began to instruct the twin 
boys— You, my children, will be taken and kept as slaves, 
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while we’ shall be killed; but remember my last words, do not 
forget to say your prayers both morning and evening, and as 
soon as you see the English power re-established; which will 
be before long, fly over to them, and relate to them everything 
that has befallen us.’ ‘For He said, Surely they are My 
people, children that will not lie: so He was their Saviour. 
In all their affliction He was afflicted, and the angel of His 
presence saved them; in His love and in His pity He redeemed 
them’ (Isa. lxiii. 8, 9).” 


Gopeenath Nundi and his wife lived, after thus wit- 
nessing a good confession, to reorganize the Church 
of Futtehpore, but they soon after entered into the 
blessedness promised by the King: “ Rejoice and be 
exceeding glad, for great is your reward in heaven.” 
Thus did Dr. Duff see his Mission at once tried and 
consecrated anew. The Church of India undoubtedly 
had a few cases corresponding to the libellatics of that of 
the Roman Empire. Did not Huropeans and Kurasians 
also in some instances fail in the hour of fiery temp- 
tation? Repeat the Kalima, or creed of Islam, was 
the ordinary test, but in the native Christian woman’s 
case the threat of the loss of honour was added to that 
of death ; yet the apostates were generally the ignorant 
drummer-boys, the only Christians admitted by a short- 
sighted Government into the Bengal army, from which 
every baptized Sepoy was expelled. 

While the missionaries themselves were sdeptiber by 
the steadfastness and the faith of converts whose 
physique was generally weak and their pre-Christian 
associations demoralizing, the Government, led: by the 
great Punjabee heroes, began to see that Christianity 
meant active loyalty. Native Christians, among them 
Mr. 8. C. Mookerjea, of Dr. Duff's College, manned the 
guns in Agra Fort. Within a fortnight of the receipt 
of the Meerut massacre the Krishnaghur Christians— 
weak Bengalees—vainly offered “to aid the Govern- 
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ment to the utmost of our power, both by bullock- 
gharries and men, or in any other way in which our 
services may be required, and that cheerfully without 
wages or remuneration.” Those of Benares under 
Mr. Leupolt, formed a band ‘which’ defended. the. mis- 
sion till Neil arrived, and they joined the new military 
police till the Calcutta authorities forbade them. Not 
a few, even then, served as men and officers with the 
police levy which saved Mirzapore, and in Mr. Hodg- 
son Pratt’s corps which gave peace to Hooghly. ‘The 

German missionaries in Chota Nagpore’ offered. the 
blinded Government of Bengal a force of ten thousand 
Christian Kols; and the American Dr. Mason volun- 
teered to send a battalion of Christian Karens from 
Burma. Even the Christians of South India pressed 
their services on the Madras Governor. But in 
every case the fear of an “‘invidious distinction” was 
assigned by the Bengal authorities, to the scorn of 
Dr. Duff, as a reason for refusing such aid.» Yet there 
had always been Christians and even Jews in the Madras 
and Bombay armies, and there were not a few, Protes- 
tant and Romanist in the 17th M. N. I., which was 
fighting in Hindostan against the-rebels.. When it 
was too late, and all Behar was threatened, the 
Bengal Government eagerly sent to the missionaries, 
who had been by that time forced to flee for their 
lives, accepting the magnanimous offer. 

Dr. Duff did not confine his ‘sympathies and aid to 
native Christians only. He wrote thus on the 6th 
October, 1857: 

To prevent all misconception with reference to 
missionaries, it ought to be emphatically noted, that 
nowhere has any special enmity or hostility been mani- 
fested towards them by the mutineers. Far from it. 
Such of them as fell in the way of the rebels were 
simply dealt with precisely in the same way as all 
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other Huropeans were dealt with. ‘They belonged to 
the governing class, and, as such, must be destroyed, 
to make way for the re-establishment of the old native 
Muhammadan dynasty. The. same actuating motive 
led to the destruction’ of ‘native Christians, and all 
others who were'friendly, or supposed: to ‘be friendly, 
to the British Government. In’ this way it is known 
that many of the natives of Bengal, who, from. théir 
superior English education, were employed in’ Govern- 
ment offices in the North-West, and were» believed to 
be favourable to the continuance of our rule, were made 
to suffer severely both:in life and property... Some: of 
them were sadly mutilated after the approved Muharm: 
madan fashion, by having: their noses: slit up:and earg 
cut off; while others, amid exposures’ and’ sufferings, 
had to effect the ‘same hair-breadth escapes as the 
Kuropeans. In short, I feel more than ever persuaded 
of the reality of the conviction which I entertained 
from the very: first, that this monster rebellion has 
been mainly of a political, and but very subordinately 
of a religious character; and that the grand proximate 
agency in exciting it was a treasonable Muhammadan 
influence brought skilfully to bear on a soil prepared 
for its action by many concurring antecedent causes 
of disaffection and discontent. Brahmanical and other 
influences had «doubtless their share in it; but the 
preponderant central: element has been of Muham- 
madan origin, directed to the realization of the long- 
cherished dynastic designs of Muhammadan ambition, 

“ By the natives generally no special animosity hag 
been »:exhibited towards the ‘missionaries. or their 
doings. The very contrary is the fact. \ On this sub- 
ject the editor of the Caleutta Christian Intelligencer, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, hes béen en- 
abled to bear emphatic testimony. ‘If any Huropean,’ 
says he, is respected and trusted by the: natives at 
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present, it is the missionary. All the influence of 
public officers and their agents at Benares could not 
succeed in procuring sanplies for the troops and others 
from the country round; but a missionary well-known 
to the people is now going round the villages and 
getting in supplies. for the public service.’ The mis: 
sionaries..and their families are living, at that and 
some other stations, at some distance from: the other 
residents and from the means of defence, and are sur- 
rounded by the people on every side... How remarkable 
is this state of things!) The Government, who have 
always fondled and favoured superstition and idolatry, 
are accused of an underhand design to cheat the peo- 
ple into Christianity ; and the missionaries, who: have 
always opeuly and boldly, but still kindly. and affec- 
tionately, denounced all idolatrous abominations, and 
invited their deluded votaries to embrace the gospel of 
Christ for their salvation—they are understood by the 
people ; ; and, if any Huropeans are trusted, the mis- 
sionaries are at present. se 

One of Dr. Dufi’s inquirers of 1830- 1834. was Duk- 
shina Runjun Mookerjea, a Koolin Brahman who edited 
the Bengalee newspaper Gyananeshun, or ‘ Inquirer,” 
which was of such service to the good cause. He had 
not joined the Christian Church, but had always dis- 
tinguished himself by promoting reforms among his 
countrymen, notably that of female education, in which 
he was the Honourable Drinkwater Bethune’s friend. 
When the time came to reward actively loyal natives, 
Dr. Duff submitted his claims to Lord Canning. The 
result of his services in the Mutiny was that the 
Bengalee Baboo found himself a Raja, and Talookdar 
of Oudh, having a confiscated estate conferred on him. 
When in Lucknow he did much to found the Canning 
College, on the educational basis of the familiar General 
Assembly’ s Institution. There he enjoyed the fre- 
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quent counsels of Dr. Duff, as to his duties as the 
feudal lord of thousands of ignorant tenants. And 
there his earliest act was to create a model village 
bearing for ever the name of his honoured counsellor 
and benefactor, the Christian missionary, who thus 
acknowledged. the beautifully oriental compliment : 
“A village reclaimed from the jungle of a rebel is 
a singularly happy type of the building of» living 
souls, whom I would fain reclaim from the: jungle 
of ignorance and error. And if through your gen- 
erous impulse the village of Duffpore is destined to 
become a reality, how would my heart swell with grati- 
tude to God of heaven, were I privileged to see with 
my Cwn eyes its instructed, happy and prosperous 
occupants.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1858-1863. 
LAST YEARS IN INDIA. 


Some Fruits of Duff’s Earlier Labours.—Administrative Progress. 
—Growth of the Bengal Mission.—Sindia, ‘Dinkur Rao and 
Major S. C. Macpherson.—Native Female Education.—Dr. T. 
Smith, Rev. J. Fordyce, and Mrs. Mullens.—Zanana Instruc- 
tion:—Duff’s Caste Girls’ Day School.—Death of Lacroix.— 
Missionary Methods and Christian Unity.—Deaths of Dr. Ewart 
and Gopeenath Nundi.—Revival Meetings and. Ardent Longings. 
—Conference in Edinburgh on Free Church Missions.—Mr. 
Bhattacharjya and the Mahanad Rural Mission.—A Competi- 
tion-Walla’s Picture of Duff’s Spiritual Work.—The Condition 
of the Peasantry of Bengal.—Fluctuating Tenure, Rising Land- 
Tax and Rack-Renting.—The Indigo Riots in Nuddea.—Dr. 
Duff’s Letter to the Commission of Inquiry.—Rev. J. Long and 
the “ Neel Durpun.”—The Educational Destitution of Bengal.— 
Mr. Drinkwater Bethune and the Bethune Society.—The Mis- 
sionary-President and his Work.—A Founder of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta.—Departure from the Principles of the Charter 
of Education since Duff’s time.—Trevelyan’s Proposal that he bo 
Vice-Chancellor.—Repeated Illness ends in Dysentery again.— 
Voyage to China.—Shut up to accept the General Assembly’s 
Invitation to become Foreign Missions Superintendent.—All 
Classes and Creeds unite to Honour the departing Missionary.— 
Reply to the Educated Hindoos,and Muhammadans of Bengal.— 
Estimates of his Indian Career,—Sir Henry S, Maine and Bishop 
Cotton, 


Ix the eight years ending 1863, which formed the 
third and last of Dr. Duff’s' periods of personal 
service in India, he enjoyed a foretaste, at least, of 
that which is generally denied to the pioneers of phil- 
anthropy in its highest forms, “ One soweth and 
another reapeth,” is the law of the divine kingdom, 
The five years from ASAD fo 1835 had been a time 
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emphatically of sowing the seeds of a new system, 
but that had borne early and yet ripe fruit in the first 
four converts. The eleven years which closed in 1850 
had been a time of laying the foundation of a second 
organization and of consolidating the infant Church. 
But, thereafter, educated and representative converts, 
Hindoo and also Muhammadan, flowed into it. One 
year Saw so many as twenty, while catechumens became 
catechists, these were licensed as preachers, and these 
ordained as missionaries, themselves privileged to at- 
tract and baptize converts from among all castes and 
classes of their countrymen. At one time Dr. Duff 
found himself alone in the Bengal Mission, with his 
earlier converts become his colleagues and only Mr. Fyfe 
at his side. At another he rejoiced in reinforcements 
of young missionaries from Scotland. _ All around he 
saw the indirect results of his whole work since 1830, 
in native opinion, British administration, and Anglo- 
Tndian society, the progress of which, having reached 
an almost brilliant position under Lord Dalhousie, was 
not only not checked, but received a new impetus in the 
Mutiny under Lord Canning. © He saw the beneficial 
results of the Charter of 1853, he delighted in the 

perhaps too radical and rapid changes. introduced by 
the Crown in 1858. For no one then realized that 
every reform in India, and even every material im- 
provement to be carried’ out by the Public Works 
Department meang money at last, increased taxation of 
the poor, diminished power on the part of the people 
to withstand natural calamities, increasing debt andthe 
risk of dangerous ‘political discontent. Up to 1863, 
at least, not only was nothing of this apparent, in spite 
of the cost of trampling out the Mutiny, but the 
opposite seemed likely to: be the case. » For Lord 
Canning, led by Colonel ‘Baird Smith’s report on 
the famine of 1860-61, had givén’a political bottom to 
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financial reorganization; in his adoption of ‘the prin- 
ciple of lixity in the land-tax and permanence of tenure, 
as sanctioned by the Crown under’ Lord Halifax and 
the Duke of Argyll subsequently; but rashly’ upset by 
their successors... And Mr. James Wilson, followéd by 
Mr. 8. Laing, had established the corresponding prin- 
ciple of direct taxation of the’ trading, manufacturing, 
capitalist, and official classes, at once as’ the comple- 
ment of such fixity and the corrective of the unequal 
incidence of the! public burdens on the land and its 
poor cultivators. This too was departed from, after 
1863, by their doctrinaire successors, with cotise- 
quences which every year shows to’ be more alarming 
and incurable save by a return to the Canning-Wilson 
policy. add . 

Dr. Duff’s Bengal Mission went on growing. It 
had never been so prosperous,” spiritually and educa- 
tionally, as in the Mutiny year... Then it entered on 
the new college buildings in» Neemtolla Street, for 
which he had raised £15,000 in Scotland, England and 
the United States. The first visitor was Sindia, the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, descendant of the Maratha who 
fought Arthur Wellesley at Assye. At that time the 
chief was only twenty-seven years of age, but he had 
given promise of the same vigour of character as well 
as loyalty to the paramount power, which were to save 
him in the Mutiny and advance him to ever greater 
honour under almost .every Viceroy to the present 
day. He was especially fortunate in the: guidance, 
as political. agent, of Major 8S. Charters: Macpherson, 
and, as prime minister, of the Raja Dinkur Rao. The 
former was well-known to Dr. Duff, who had written 
at length, in the Calcutta [eview, on his remarkable 
success: in suppressing human. sacrifices among the 
indigenous tribes of Orissa... The latter’ was after- 
wards selected by Lord Canning himself as the native 
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statesman most competent to sit in the imperial legis- 
lature in Calcutta, and his memorandum on the govern- 
ment of Asiatics is still of curious authority. The 
two ‘‘ politicals,” the Scottish son of the manse and 
the Maratha Brahman, had combined to make the 
Maharaja a sovereign wise for the good of the people 
and of himself. His Highness had come to Caleutta 
to be further influenced by the Governor-General. He 
inspected Dr. Duff’s college and school, from the lowest 
to the highest class, as models to be reproduced in 
Gwalior. 

“The number of boys—about twelve hundred— 
appeared greatly to surprise him; and he was still 
more surprised when informed: that they all .came to 
us voluntarily, and that, with very few exceptions, 
we did not know their parents or guardians. They 
came spontaneously, and received freely at our hands 
combined instruction in literature, science and the 
Christian religion. And when he realized the fact that 
ours was not a Government institution, but one sup- 
ported wholly by private Christian benevolence, he 
seemed lost in wonder. One inference which his wise 
Dewan very adroitly drew was this,—that if private 
beneficence could erect such an edifice, and sustain its 
living educational machinery, it would never do for the 
Maharaja of Gwalior to aim at the ultimate realiza- 
tion of anything inferior in the capital of his dominions. 
That the impressions produced on the whole party 
were not transient merely, will appear from this note 
which reached me from Major Macpherson: ‘The 
Dewan (prime minister) is exceedingly anxious to 
have an interview with you, to consult you about his 
measures of education. You cannot think how highly 
delighted His Highness’s ministers,-and all the rest 
are with your Institution. Nothing could exceed their 
admiration; and the Dewan thinks it the great work of 
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Calcutta. He would go to you at any hour and any 
place.’ This morning the Dewan called at my house, and 
is to come again on Monday. The enlightened intelli- 
gence of this man is truly surprising. His measures of 
education for the Gwalior state will doubtless, according 
to our estimate, be defective in some vital points. But 
they will be instrumental in awakening multitudes, 
in a certain way, from the sleep and slumber of ages ; 
and, under a gracious Providence, may be overruled as 
preparing the way for more decidedly evangelizing 
measures hereafter. A visit like that now intimated 
seems also to prove how important it is to maintain an 
Institution such as ours, in the metropolis of India, in 
a state of efficiency, and of a scale of magnitude fitted 
so attract strangers to it. The sight of it in active 
operation has heretofore stimulated not afew to go 
away resolved to attempt something of the kind in 
their own neighbourhoods. To othersit has suggested 
improvements in the routine of existing seminaries. 
And now it bids fair to exert an important influence 
on the education of myriads in Central India. Itis a 
city set on a hill; and any abatement in its efficiency 
would be regarded not merely as a loss to the many 
hundreds taught in it, but as, in some sort, a national 
calamity.” 

Thus was reproduced on a larger scale the experience 
of a quarter of acentury before. Then Bengal zemin- 
dars, other missionaries, and the Government of India 
itself, had copied the model. Now it was studied by 
tributary sovereigns for reproduction in distant native 
states. But, up to this year, no Christian mission has 
been established in Gwalior, though the way has ever 
since been open. Under the less tolerant Maharaja 
Holkar, the other Maratha capital of Indore has for 
some time been evangelized; while in Jeypore and 
éther Rajpoot states the United Presbyterian Church 
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of Scotland has proclaimed the glad tidings ever since 
the Mutiny and massacres pricked the national con- 
science. . : 

In the instruction and Christian education of Hin- 
doo ladies this period witnessed a movement which ‘is 
working a silent revolution in native society. Wehave 
seen the wisdom with which, for Calcutta and Bengal 
at least, Dr. Duff had determined to. confine himself, 
at the outset of his career, to the education of boys 
and young men, not only for their own sake, but at 
once to create a demand for instruction in, and to ob- 
tain an entrance into, the jealously guarded zanana, or 
female apartments. Up to 1854 nothing had been 
done in this direction which had not failed as prema- 
ture. Poor girls under the marriageable age of puberty 
at ten or eleven, had been attracted to day-schools. 
There aged’ pundits taught elementary Bengalee to a 
few dozen children, conductéd to and from the place 
by old widows, and paid a farthing each for daily at- 
tendance. This was all that was possible in the: con- 
dition of Hindoo society at that time; and the Chris: 
tian ladies are to be honoured'who toiled on amid such 
discouragements. Even 1850 was the day of small 
things in girls’ as 1830 had been in boys’ education in 
Bengal. But the fathers of 1850 had been the boys of 
1830, and the time was ripe for advance. When still 
a youthful colleague of Dr. Duff, in 1840, Dr. Thomas 
Smith had published an artiele urging an attempt to 
send Christian ladies into the zananas. In 1854 the 
attempt succeeded. The Rev. John Fordyce, whom, 
with his wife, Dr. Duff had with true foresight sent 
out to the Bengalee orphanage, grasped the oppor- 
tunity. Aided by Dr. T. Smith, he established the 
Zanana Mission, which the genius of Lacroix’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mullens, so developed, and Government: hag 
so encouraged, that it has become the most effectual 
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means’ for educating the women of India. Mr. For- 
dyce secured the promise of two or three Hindoo gen- 
tlemen to open their houses to, and to pay for, the 
instructions of his ablest) teacher, a European gover: 
ness who knew Bengalee perfectly. All that was 
wanted was a modest carriage, a vernacular primer, 
and the Bengalee Bible. In the quarter of a century 
since that day, zanana instruction has become a part 
of the work of almost every mission station, and 
Government has appointed lady inspectors to test the 
results for grants-in-aid. Many a despised widow, 
yet never a wife, seeking peace at distant idol shrines 
has thus found Him Who is our Peace. Not a few 
wives have thus come to Christ with their husbands, 
or have brought their husbands with them. Even the 
aged head of the household, the grandmother or great- 
grandmother, next to the Brahman the stronghold of 
India’s superstition, may be seen sitting at. the feet of 
Jesus with the little children. The process is slow; 
but, as it co-operates with that begun in 1830, and 
propagates itself, fed ever more largely by the love 
and the truth of English and American ladies, it will 
change the family life and all society... Is it not thus 
that nations are born? 

But zanana instruction is only half the machinery. 
It supplies a training as expensive and necessarily 
partial as education by governesses alone in English 
homes. As nothing can satisfactorily take the place 
of family influence, on the whole character of the 
young, so there is no good substitute for the well- 
conducted. school in their daily education. Mr. Drink- 
water’ Bethune had prematurely built his school for 
high-caste girls, who were conveyed to and from the 
place in covered carriages, and were there carefully 
submitted to zanana precautions, those against Chris- 
tianity included. Even under Christian ladies, and 
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when personally supported by Lord Dalhousie, the 
school has dragged on a sickly existence, because ‘this 
sort of neutrality is fatal to life of any kind. . By 1857 
Dr. Duff saw that some of the families of his old and 
present students were ready to send their ladies to a 
day-school where Christianity should no more be the 
only form of truth “ tabooed ” than it was in the col- 
lege.» One Brahman, whose house adjoined the college, 
was found courageous enough to supply the rooms for 
the school. Mr. Fordyce’s zanana governess, having 
successfully established that.system, now took charge 
of this new experiment, along with a venerable but 
efficient pundit.. Carriages were supplied for the girls 
at a distance, as the popularity of the school filled its 
benches, but fees were paid. Under the widow of one 
of the native missionaries, Dr. Duff’s female school has 
gone on prospering. Five years ago we witnessed, in 
all India, no more suggestive sight than that school 
presented in its daily routine. Its founder’s account 
of the first year’s experiment was this: 


* Catcurta, 17th May, 1858. 

“My Dear De. .Twenpre,—It is now a twelvemonth since, 
amid endless uncertainties, I was led ‘to commence the experi- 
ment of a native female day-school from among the better 
castes and classes of native society. Beginning with a mere 
handful, the number gradually increased in spite of much open 
and secret insidious opposition. Miss Toogood has been indefa- 
tigable in her exertions ; and so has the learned pundit, who is 
one of the masters in our Institution.’ Other native gentlemen 
have, in many ways, quietly lent their aid and valuable encour- 
agement. ‘The girls have been remarkably steady in their 
attendance, through the varied good influences brought to bear 
upon them. The intelligence which many of them exhibit, as 
well as capacity for learning, must be regarded as remarkable, 
Their liveliness and docility make it a perfect pleasure to be 
engaged in instructing them. I have made a rule of visiting 
them almost regularly once a day on my way home from our 
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Institution, so that, in my own mind, I havea perfect map of 
the progress of the whole of them in their varied studics from 
the beginning. 

“At the end of our first year it was thought desirable to 
hold a public examination, to which a select number of native 
gentlemen, as well as Huropean gentlemen and ladies might. be 
invited. When this intention became known, the youthful 
heirs of the late millionnaire, Ashutosh Dé—a name univer- 
sally known in European and native society—sent to inform me 
that they and the female members of their family would be 
delighted if we held the intended examination in their house, 
one of the largest and most striking edifices in the native city. 
I thought this too good an offer to hesitate for a moment in 
accepting it. Other native gentlemen also testified their ap- 
probation, not in words only, but by more substantial signs. 
A Koolin Brahman, who had from the first sent his. grand- 
daughter to the school, came to me with seventy-two rupees, 
suggesting that, as a means of raising the moral tone of native 
female society, a few scholarships, varying from one to two 
rupees a month, might be awarded to the best of the senior 
pupils, and thus encourage the girls themselves, as well as 
their parents, to prolong their attendance; while the small 
sum thus bestowed would no longer be regarded as of an elee- 
mosynary description, and therefore degrading to the feelings, 
but as the properly earned reward of superior diligence, atten- 
tion and merit. ‘I thought the idea a good one, and resolved 
to appropriate the donation to a new experiment in this untried 
direction. With the same object in view another native gentle- 
man from the North-West, who lately called on me, a nephew 
of the great government contractor Lalla Persad, sent me 
seventy-five rupees. Another native gentleman sent a nice 
clock for the benefit of the school, when it re-opened. The 
native ladies of the family of Ashutosh Dé sent two handsome 
silver medals. Several. other native parties sent ten rupees 
and five rupees, for prizes or presents, expressive of approba- 
tion. All of this was indicative of an interest in the very 
quarter whence it was most desirable that interest should be 
awakened, so that I felt more than rewarded for all the trials 
and troubles of the past—thanked God and took courage. 

‘Here, at eleven, there were actually assembled of the native 
girls the following :—Ist class, 7; 2nd class, 11; 8rd class, 
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15; 4th class, 12; 5th class,’ 17;—in all, 62; and this for 
many months past has been the average daily attendance. As 
the whole examination was in Bengalee, I need say'no more 
than that all the native gentlemen present, who understood it, 
expressed: themselves more than satisfied. Indeed, that-within 
a twelvemonth, the elder girls who ‘have been there all along, 
should have made such marked progress, can only be attributed 
to their own ‘natural quickness, and the excellence of the 
tuition under Miss Toogood and the pundit. Their sewing is 
very neat; with the elements of arithmetic, the general map 
_ of the world and of India, they are already familiar ; while 
‘many things connected with remarkable places are told to them 
orally.: They read very distinctly, and write their own Jan- 
guage with great accuracy in the formation of the letters and 
in spelling. For months past they have been: reading Genesis 
with explanations by Miss Toogood, who orally conveys to 
them religious knowledge suited to their capacity. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the fate of the school in future; it has as- 
suredly started more’ auspiciously than the most sanguine 
would have anticipated.. The first remark to me to-day of the 
junior magistrate of Calcutta—the first native gentleman who 
ever attained to that high office, a very liberal and enlight- 
ened Hindoo—was, ‘Well, when you came to India, such a 
spectacle as this was an impossibility.’ The saying’ is true. 
That: it has. become a possibility now; is surely a proof how 
true it is that some progress has been made.’ 


The year 1859-60 was a time of trial for the Mission 
staff. ‘Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” were the words 
from which Dr. Duff, on the 24th J uly, 1859, preached 
a discourse on the life and the death of -the ‘great- 
hearted Swiss missionary Lacroix... The acquaintance 
begun on the first night of Duff’s arrival in Caleutta, 
the 27th May, 1830, had ripened into what the sermon 
described as “‘a close and endearing friendship, severed 
only by death.” The two men, both Presbyterians 
though of different churches and missionary methods, 
had. much| in common, Both were highlanders, 
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* Young Lacroix was unconsciously trained on the 
mountains of Switzerland to become one of the most 
effective of missionaries on the plains of Bengal. How 
did that iron frame, the product of mountain nurture, 
fit him to endure the fatigues and rough exposure of 
constant itineracies in. this exhausting tropical atmo- 
sphere | How did the endlessly varied and. striking 
imagery with which his ‘mind: was so amply stored 
amid Alpine scenery, fié. him) for conveying Divine 
truth under the apposite: and impressive forms of . 
figure, trope, and graphic picturing, to the metaphor- 
loving people of these orient liven! How did the 
enthusiastic love of civil and religious liberty; infused 
by the heart-thrilling- tales of) his: country’s double 
thraldom and double Acldatunde: fit him to’ sympathise 
with the millions. of our practically enslaved rural 
population—groaning, as they have been for ages, and 
still are, under the eghiers ty domination of a: Brahman- 
ical priesthood, the galling exactions of lordly zemin- 
dars, and the unendurable ppnnies of the myrmidons 
of ill-administered law. and justice.” 

To that passage Dr. Duff appended this riote in the 
published sermon : 

“As a native of the Scottish Grampians and a de- 
voted admirer of the heroic struggles of Wallace and 
Bruce, Knox and Melville, in achieving the civil and 
religious liberties of Scotland, he felt. himself possessed 
of a key to the interpretation of much in the character 
of his lamented friend that appeared singular or unin- 
telligible to others. Indeed, in congenial themes such 
as’ those above alluded to, both were led ‘to: discover a 
mutual chord of sympathy that vibrated responsively 
in each other’s breast, and served to knit them more 
closely together in the bonds of'a sacred brotherhood.” 

In another. note the apostle of the teaching thus 
wrote of the apostle of the purely preaching method 
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of Christian Missions: Though he laboured far 
more and far longer than any other man in the direct 
preaching of the gospel to myriads in their own ver- 
nacular tongue, and though no foreigner, in this part 
of India, ever equalled him in his power of arresting 
and commanding the attention of a Bengalee-speaking 
audience, yet the success vouchsafed to his faithful, 
acceptable and untiring labours in the way of the 
conversion of souls to God, for which he intensely 
. longed and prayed, was comparatively very small ! 
But notwithstanding this comparative want of success, 
over which at times he mourned, he never once lost 
heart. On the contrary, with unabated cheerfulness 
and elasticity of) spirit, he perseveringly continued to 
labour on to the very end, in the assured confidence 
that not one of the ‘exceeding great and precious 
promises” would fail; and that, sooner or later, India, 
yea, and all the world, would be the Lord’s. He con- 
stantly delighted in saying, that the Christian’s busi- 
ness was to labour, and labour on—to plant and water, 
and water and plant, without wearying and without 
fainting—leaving all: results to.God! From love to 
Christ, and in obedience to His command, he intensely 
felt it was his duty to work, and work on, in faith, 
whether privileged to witness any success or not. 
The work of sowing was his; the blessing of ‘increase’ 
was God’s. And thus, with the exception of two 
years’ absence in Europe, did he labour on for thirty- 
eight years, seeing little fruit of his labours, and yet 
labouring to the very end as cheerfully and ener- 
getically as if he were reaping a glorious harvest. It 
will. come, it will come, after I am dead and gone,’ 
was his prevailing thought, ‘for the good Lord hath 
said it; and it is not for me to scan His ways, or 
to know the times and the seasons which He hath 
appointed.’ Thus, like the ancient patriarchs, did he 
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live, and labour, and die in faith, not having received 
the fulfilment of the promises, but assured that the 
fulfilment would come, when they that have sown in 
tears and they that reap in joy shall both exult over 
the product of their united labours, safely gathered 
into the garner of immortality.” 

In his daughter Mrs. Mullens, and his son-in-law 
Dr. Mullens,, now a missionary martyr in Central 
Africa, Lacroix gave to the Church successors of his 
own spirit. Duff's funeral éloge is redolent of the ~ 
spirit of David’s over Jonathan. 

Death did not stop there. In a few months, and 
in one afternoon, fell cholera carried off Dr. Ewart, 
emphatically “a pillar’? of the Mission and Duff’s 
student friend. And when, in March 1861, he was 
rejoicing over the induction of the Rev. Lal Behari 
Day, called by the Bengalee congregation to be their 
minister, there passed away to the confessor’s reward 
the spirit of the Rev. Gopeenath Nundi at Futtehpore. 

‘Little did I dream when parting’ with him then, 
that it was the last time I was to gaze on that mild 
but earnest countenance! Little did I dream when 
we knelt down together, hand-in-hand, in my study, 
to commend each other to the Father of spirits, it was 
the last time we should meet till we hail each other 
before the throne on high, as redeemed by the blood 
of the Lamb! But soit has proved! I mourn over 
him as I would over an only son, till, at times, my 
eyes are sore with weeping. It is not the sorrow of 
repining at the dispensation of a gracious God and 
loving Father! Ohno; but the outburst and overflow 
of affectionate grief for one whom I loved as my own 
soul. But he has gone to his rest; ay, and to ‘his 
glorious reward! His works do follow him. There 
are spiritual children in Northern India, not a few, to 
mourn oyer his loss. The American Presbyterian 
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Mission, which he so faithfully served, will sorely feel 
his loss. Oh, when shall we have scores and hundreds 
clothed with his mantle and imbued with his spirit ? 
Will any of our young ministers, animated by like 
faith and hope, at,once come out and fill up the gap— 
or, if they will not, will they at least pray that native 
men may be raised, up here in greater numbers, both 
able and willing to mount the breach ?.-;Some day 
the Lord will take the work into His own hands, and 
then rebuke the laggard zeal of those who will not 
come forward now to His help against the mighty. 
‘This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing.’ What a volume of significancy have we in these 
words! Long have all churches and societies laboured 
by all manner of imaginable plans, methods, and 
enginery to. drive out the monster demon of Hin- 
dooism; and hitherto but with very! partial success. 
Perhaps it may be to teach us all, that ‘this kind will 
not go out but by prayer and fasting,’ by real self- 
emptying, self-denial, and humiliation before God, ac- 
companied by fervent; importunate, persevering prayer. 
Instead, therefore, of acting any longer as ingenious 
schemers of new plans, or as critics, judges, and fault- 
finders. with. old. ones; were all of us, at home and 
abroad, to betake ourselves more to. self-humiliation 
and prayer, perhaps even ‘this kind’ of demoniacal 
possession would soon be seen ‘ going out’ from the 
souls of myriads, to the praise and glory of Jehovah’s 
omnipotent grace.” : 

Mr. Pourie had. transferred his fine missionary spirit 
to the Free Church, congregation, which he. was too 
soon to leave to find in Sydney a graye instead of .the 
health he yainly sought... Dr. Mackay, long an in- 
valid, was compelled at last to leave. the work. he 
loved, and died in Edinburgh. In time the Mission 
was reinforced by younger men. But all this added 
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to the burden laid on Dr. Duff, himself fast aging from 
thirty years’ toil... Every rainy season laid “him low, 
to recover only temporarily during the brief. vacation 
of the cold weather. And there came upon him the 
questioning of a new generation of ministers: in his 
own Church, as to the nature and the wisdom of the 
missionary method which Dr. Inglis had suggested in 
1824, he himself had established in 1830 and worked 
with such immediate. spiritual results ever since, 
Dr. Chalmers had approved and eulogized time after 
time, and the other evangelical churches had carefully 
followed after first ignorantly. opposing it. Such 
questioning called forth the closing passage of his 
letter on Gopeenath’s death, and these ardent longings, 
at a time when he had begun, with other evangelical 
Christians in Calcutta,:a series of revival meetings such 
as had turned many to righteousness in America and 
Ireland just before. . 

** My own firm persuasion is, that whether we, the 
weary, toiling pioneers, ploughers, and sowers shall:be 
privileged to reap or not, the reaping of a great har- 
vest will yet be realized. .. Perhaps when the bones. of 
those who are now sowing in tears shall be rotting in 
the dust, something like justice may be done to their 
principles: and motives, their faith and perseverance, 
by those. who shall then be reaping with joy, and 
gathering in the great world-harvest of redeemed 
souls; ‘In the face of myriads daily perishing, and in 
the face of myriads instantaneously saved under the 
mighty outpourings of the Spirit of grace, I feel no 
disposition to enter.into argument, discussion, or con- 
troversy with any one. Still my impulses and tenden- 
cies are to labour on amid sunshine and storm, to leave 
all to God, to pray without ceasing that the Spirit may 
be poured out on Scotland, England, India, and all 
lands, in the full assurance that such outpourings 
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would soon settle all controversies, put an end to all 
theorisings about modes and methods and other im- 
material details, and give us all'so much to do with 
alarmed, convicted, and converted souls, as to leave no 
head, no heart, no spirit, no life for anything else. 
Yes; I do devoutly declare that a great, widespread, 
universal revival would be the instantaneous and all- 
satisfying solution of all our difficulties, at home and 
abroad! Oh, then, for such a revival! How long, 
Lord, how long? When wilt Thou rend Thy heavens 
and come down? When will the stream descend ? 
These, and ‘such like, are our daily aspirations. We 
are like the hart, thirsting, panting, braying for the 
water-brooks. We feel intensely that it is not argu 
ment, or discussion, or controversy that will ever win 
or convert a single soul to God ;. that it is the Spirit’s 
grace which alone can effectuate this; and it is in 
answer to believing, persevering, importunate prayer, 
that the Spirit usually descends with His awakening, 
convicting and converting influences. Our weapon, 
therefore, is more than ever the Word of God, and 
the arm that wields it, prayer... Surrounded as we are 
by the bristling fences and the frowning’ bulwarks of 
a three thousand years’ old heathenism, we crave the 
sympathies and the prayers of our brethren in more 
highly favoured lands. Painfully familiar as we are 
with the ‘hope deferred’ which maketh the ‘heart sick,’ 
we often feel faint, very faint; yet, through God’s 
grace, however faint, we have ever found ourselves 
still ‘ pursuing,’ still holding on, with our face reso- 
lutely towards the enemy, whether confronting us in 
open battle, or merely evading the sharp edge of the 
sword of the Spirit by timely flight: Our motto hag 
ever been, ‘Onward! onward!’ no matter what might 
be the Red Sea of difficulties ahead of us. But, oh, 
as men—men of like feelings and infirmities as others 
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—it would tend to cheer and hearten us did we find 
ourselves encompassed with the sympathies and the 
prayers of brethren ata distance.’ Not that God has 
ever left us without some witness or manifestation of 
His favour. - We have had our own share of spiritual 
success; a goodly number of souls, from first to last, 
have been converted to God. For this we feel deeply 
grateful. But we long for thousands, yea, tens of 
thousands, and hundreds of. thousands, and millions! 
Will the Church at home, if wearied of giving its 
moneys, assist us by a united, a ‘host and 
army of prayers P” 

His own Church held a conference of two days 
on the whole history and methods of its missions, in 
November, 1861. Their founders, Duff and Wilson, 
were absent, but the former sent home to Dr. Cand- 
lish, who presided, sixty pentes octavo pages of what 
he termed “rough notes.” These were meant to do 
what in 1835 he had accomplished by the living voice. 
The discussion resulted in only good. It- dispelled 
ignorance, quickened the zeal of the Church, and called 
forth volunteers for the mission field. And it gr eatly 
helped Dr. Duff in a new extension of his rural mis- 
sion among the swarming peasantry of the county of 
Hooghly. From eee as a centre, under the Rey. 
J. Bhattacharjya, he mapped out the district into circle 
schools where, with the assistance of the Vernacular 
Education ‘Society afterwards, Bengalee preaching 
and teaching went hand in hand. Theré, ever since, 
that Brahman missionary has lived as the pastor of. 
many native Christians, as the superintendent and in- 
spector of schools, as the adviser of the local. author- 
ities in public questions affecting the peasantry so 
that Lord Northbrook selected him to give evidence 
on the subject before Parliament, as the referee of the 
magistrate in questions of taxation and education, and. 

3d 
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as the guide, philosopher, and friend of his Hindoo 
neighbours. . 

We cannot better part from Dr. Duff’s purely 
missionary work at this time than by looking at 
this picture of it, drawn by a competition-walla in all 
the frankness of a home. letter. Dr. Duff had just 
returned from a long inspection of the remarkable 
results of the Lutheran Mission to the aboriginal Kols, 
on the uplands of Chota Nagpore. 


“ Cancutra, 16th Feb., 1862. 


“Last Sunday was the communion in Mr. Pourie’s church. 
I drove down with Aitchison (now Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, then in the Foreign Office) and as we entered 
he was called into the vestry. What they wanted with him 
was soon apparent, for the Raja of Kuppurtulla, preceded by 
Dr. Duff, walked up the aisle in full oriental-costume. That 
was a stirring sight, and has, as yet, had few parallels. He 
listened most attentively to the sermon. When I called 
yesterday he was full of it. The Raja had expressed himself 
much interested in the sermon, ‘especially,’ said he, ‘in that 
part of it where the clergyman showed how it is that Christ’s 
death is efficacious.’ Kuppurtulla isa Sikh Raja of some con- 
sideration, who has his head-quarters at the town from which 
he takes his title, in Colonel Lake’s commissionership. He is 
almost a Christian, and but for strong political reasons would 
probably come forward for baptism. From his estates in the 
Punjab and Oudh he has a revenue of £50,000. He has 
proved himself a firm friend of the American Missions, He 
entirely supports one missionary, and has written for another. 
In Kuppurtulla he has built a school, a church, and mission 
premises, 

“On Wednesday night Dr. Duff, who has lately returned 
from a two months’ tour in Chota Nagpore, gave an account 
of a visit to that province. . . The Kols are by no 
means so rude and barbarous a race as they have often been 
represented to be. ‘They are a mild and intelligent people, 
but addicted to demon-worship. ‘The accounts we have been 
getting at home of the spread/of religion among that people 
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have been enormously exaggerated. Dr. Duff inveighed 
against such misrepresentations, as calculated to dishearten 
people here and at home when the real state of the case is 
known. But he showed what a good work it was, deep-laid 
and progressive. He trayelled over the district with the 
Commissioner (Colonel Dalton), who is a sincere friend to 
the cause. Very striking and affecting it was to hear him 
contrast the spread of Christianity there with what it has 
taken thirty years of labour to ‘efféct among the caste-bound 
races of Bengal, and then to listen to the triumphant anticipa- 
tion of the fall of Brahmanism. . . I have seldom felt 
such a profound respect and admiration for a man as I did for 
that veteran missionary, as he spoke to me with the tear in 
his eye of the cause to which he has given his life, at what cost 
his attenuated and enfeebled frame too well shows. 

“On the morning of Saturday Dr. Duff took us to his 
college. As he drove in at the gates of the handsome edifice 
the thousand scholars were fast gathering, and we were loudly 
saluted by cries of ‘Good morning, sir.?. .. The upper, 
or English division, is opened by a prayer from. Dr. Duff. He 
stood in the verandah, or gallery, from which open off. the 
various classrooms. He prayed, amid the deepest silence and 
apparent reverence, for the overthrow of idolatrous superstition 
and the spread of the knowledge of the true God in India. . 
The highest classes, where the students averaged in age at 
least twenty-one, were engaged in reading Abercrombie’s 
‘ Moral Powers,’ and underwent an examination in the text and 
cognate matters that testified unmistakably to their aptitude 
for philosophical acquirements. Dr. Duff has an admirable 
way of speaking to the lads. In every class we entered he 
took up the subject in hand in an easy and familiar way. 
With great tact he took ‘the opportunity of illustrating by it 
some great practical, scientific, or moral truth, in a style that 
delighted ‘the students, even when it led them to laugh at the 
religious prejudices in which they had been brought up.” 


In these later years the successive presidents at the 
annual examination of the college were Sir Bartle 
Frere, when in Lord Canning’s Council; Sir, Henry 
Durand, and Lord Napier. | Lady Elgin inspected the 
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classes, but Lord Lawrence was the first Governor- 
General, soon after that, to make a state visit such 
as his predecessors had confined to the secular Govern- 
ment colleges. 

_ In the many questions of administration which the 
events of 1857-9 forced upon the Government and the 
country Dr. Duff. took a keen interest. But, as a 
missionary, he was called upon to express his views 
publicly only when the good of the whole people was 
at stake. Two social and economic difficulties in 
Bengal demanded the interference of Lord Canning’s 
later government—the rack-renting of the peasantry 
by their own zemindars, and the use of their feudal 
powers by English landlords or lessees to secure the 
profitable cultivation of the indigo plant. None knew 
the oppression of the uneducated millions so well as 
the missionaries in the interior, who lived among and | 
for the people, spoke their language and sought their 
highest good. Again and again the united Missionary 
Conference had: petitioned the. Governor-General for 
inquiry, and the result was the Charter granted by. 
Parliament in 1853. But nothing came of that, at 
first, for the people, and again the Conference asked 
for a commission of inquiry, with the result thus 
described by Dr. Duff: “ All being then apparently 
smooth and calm on the surface to the distant official 
eye, the necessity for inquiry was almost contemp- 
tuously scouted.” . But, as soon. as the crisis of the 
Mutiny would allow, Lord Canning’s legislature passed 
the famous Act X. of 1859 to regulate the relations of 
landlord and tenant. Competition then invaded pre- 
scription, but the Act was as fair an attempt to pre- 
serve tenant-right while securing to the landlord the 
benefit of prices and improvements, as Mr. Gladstone’s, 
which was influenced by it, was in Ireland ‘long .after. 
That was the first of a succession of measures, down to > 
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the'last: year of Lord Lawrence’s viceroyalty, passed to 
secure the old cultivators all over India in their bene- 
ficial right of, occupancy and improvements, while regu- 
lating the conditions on which their rent could be 
_ enhanced. Unhappily, outside of the permanent tenuré 
districts of Bengal and Oudh, our own thirty years 
leases and land-tax, often raised, tempted the landlord 
to squeeze his tenantry, and both frequently fell into the 
hands of the usurers and the underlings of our courts. 

But in 1859 neither zemindar nor ryot, neither 
Bengalee nor English landlord, knew his rights. 
Harly in 1860 the peasantry of the. rich, county 
of Nuddea began’ to refuse to cultivate indigo, and 
to mark their refusal by ‘riots, plunderings, and 
burnings,” The system was bad, but it. was old, it 
was of the Hast India Company’s doing, and its evils 
were as novel to the Government.of the day as. the 
difficulty of devising a remedy was great. Sir J. P. 
Grant, the second Lieutenant-Governor, was able and 
well-inclined to the people; but at the other end of 
the official.chain and in direct contact with the culti- 
vators, there were young civilian bureaucrats. who 
made impossible such kindly compromise and reforms 
as haye since preserved a similar industry in Tirhoot. 
In the absence of anything like statesmanship any- 
where, and amid the animosities of the vested interests, 
the whole of Bengal became divided into two parties, 
for and against: the indigo-planters. The result was 
the destruction of an, industry which was worth a 
million sterling annually to the country. Authorities 
who, like Dr, Duff and’ the Friend of India, dared to 
seek the good of the people while striving to preserve 
the industry, were scouted, were denounced in the 
daily press, and their very lives were threatened. An 
Act was hastily passed to enforce the peace and appoint- 
ing a. commission of inquiry on which the missionaries 
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and ‘all classes were represented. «To that Dr. Duff 
submitted a letter, which was published because of ‘‘the 
eharacter and position of the writer,’ with the acknow- 
ledgment that it dealt “in a°very broad and compre- 
hensive spirit with the subject of popular education as’ _ 
the chief remedy for'the evils disclosed.” “With ‘the 
bearings of the indigo system in a merely political 
or commercial point of view,” he wrote, ‘I never felt 
it to be any concern of mine in any way to intermeddle. 
But to itso bearings'on the moral and social welfare of 
the people, to''the task of whose elevation from the 
depths of a debasing ignorance my whole life has’ been 
consecrated, I have always felt it! incumbent to give 
due heed... In common with my missionary 
brethren of all churches and denominations, I repudiate 
with all my whole heart and soul anything like ill-will 
to indigo planters or hostility to indigo planting as 
such.” The truth is, that the planters were the victims 
who suffered most from the Company’s trade system 
and from the failure of the Queen’s Government to 
give Bengal the legislative courts and police which it 
needed—till too late. , 

A personal case occurred to add’ new bitterness ‘to 
the conflict which swept away the planters altogether. 
The Rev. James Long, a patriotic Irish agent of the 
Church Missionary Society, who worked for and sym- 
_ pathised with the people, made special researches into 
their vernacular literature, at the instance of Govern- 
ment. He caused a Bengalee play, termed Neel Dur. 
pun, or the Indigo Mirror, to be ‘translated: into Eng- 
lish, and. a valuable contribution to our’ knowledge 
of native opinion it was. © But it: libelled both planters 
and their wives, as ‘a class.’ And the translation was 
officially circulated by the Bengal Office, which thus 
became a partisan. Still not one of these: offences, 
whether in the original, the ‘translation, or the circu- 
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lation, exceeded the extreme violence of the planters in 
the daily newspapers. In an evil moment the planters 
forfeited all the sympathy due to the’ sufferers. by 
other men’s misdeeds, by proceeding against Mr. Long 
for libel, not civilly, but by the unusual and persecut- 
ing course of criminal procedure, and: that before the 
least judicial of the judges of the.old Supreme Court. 
The missionary, whom at other times the planters re- 
joiced in, was sentenced, to the horror of the majority 
of them, to a fine of a hundred pounds—immediately 
paid by a Bengalee—and imprisonment for one month 
at the hottest season of the year. The jailauthorities 
did their best to make him comfortable, and he held 
daily levees of the best men and women of Calcutta, 
including planters... Dr. Duff was doubtless one of 
the visitors; what he felt, for his friend and for the 
cause of righteousness, this letter shows: 


« SATURDAY. 

_ “My Dear Mrs. Lone,—Accept.my best thanks for the 
note from your beloved husband. It was very kind of him to 
remember me, and of you to send me the note so promptly. I 
am glad that he is out of Madras. His stay there could only 
have prolonged excitement; and what he needs above all things 
now is rest, vest, rest, to mind and body. He should go up to 
the hills at once, and all day wander over the ‘breezy heights, 
communing with dumb but grand nature, in her most glorious 
manifestations,—or rather, with the great God whose handi- 
work is.so glorious. | . 

“This mail brings London papers. I am glad to see the 
Daily News, next in influence to The Times itself, take Mr. 
Long’s part in the Neel Durpwn case, and condemn the planters, 
jury and judge.—Yours very sincerely, Auexanper Durr.” 


The catastrophe of the imprisonment sobered. all 
parties, and Dr. Duffs fervid : fearlessness: only made 
the best of the planters his warm friends. But it re- 
quired nearly ten years of public discussion, even till 
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Sir George Campbell became Lieutenant: Governor, to 
secure that primary education for. which Lord William 
Bentinck had appointed Mr. W. Adam in 1835, and 
which. Duff and others had: never ceased to. demand. 
A school cess, even in Bengal, now gives the dumb 
millions who pay it, a chance of knowing their right 
hand from their left. 

When the Christian Vernacular Society. for India 
was established,—an agency for giving the Hastitrained 
Christian teachers and a pure literature, for. which the 
first Lord Lawrence worked almost to the day of his 
death,—the Bengal Missionary Conference appointed 
Dr. Duff convener of a committee to facilitate its in- 
troduction into Hastern India. He drew up a remark- 
able paper on * The Hducational Destitution of Bengal 
and Behar,” which the Conference published. Mr. 
Long, who, with Mr. Lacroix just before his death, 
acted with him in the committee, writes to us that 
Dr. Duff’s “sympathy with the masses grew with his 
increasing acquaintance with India, and with the de- 
velopment of the vernacular press. At the close of 
our last meeting, I recollect his saying, with great 
emphasis, ‘though our direct missionary methods are 
different,—one devoted to English education, another 
to vernacular schools, and the third to vernacular 
preaching,—there is not one essential point relating to 
the work of Christian vernacular instruction on which 
we differ.’ Dr. Duff subsequently spent three days 
with me at the Thakoorpookur mission of the Church 
of England, and no one could sympathise more strongly 
than he did in the plans I was working out for peasant 
education. We met every month at the Missionary 
Conference, the Tract. and the Bible Society’s com- 
mittees, in all of which he took a very active part. He 
never encouraged the practice of denationalising native 
Christians in dress, modes of life, or names. [He- did 
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not like to see native gentlemen attired in European 
costume, and, as a consequence of this expensive style, 
demanding, as in the casé of some converts, equality of 
salary with Europeans, for he declared that instead 
of equality this would be giving them three times as 
much,” 

It was honourable to the Hindoo gentlemen of Cal- 
eutta—a community Dr. Duff had done more than any 
other man to create and to liberalise—that, in 1859, | 
they united with the leaders of Hnglish society there in 
entreating him to fill the seat of president of the Beth- 
une Society. That institute had been created seven 
years before, on the suggestion of Dr. Mouat, to form 
a common meeting. place for the educated natives and 
their English friends, and to break down as far as pos- 
sible the: barriers set up by caste, not’ only between 
Hindoos and all the world beside, but between Hindoos 
and Hindoos.. Such had been the social and intellectual 
progress since 1830, that the time had come to develop 
the debating societies of youths into a literary and 
scientific association of the type of those of the West. 
Mr. Bethune had just before passed away, his remains 
followed to the grave by the whole city. His name 
was given to the new society, which was intended to 
express the whole aims of his life. The son of the 
historian of the siege of Gibraltar, and one of the Con- 
galtons of Balfour in Fifeshire, Drinkwater Bethune 
became the fourth wrangler of Airey’s year at Cam- 
bridge, gave himself to literature and: the law, joined 
Lord Brougham as a leading spirit in the Society for. 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, made a reputation 
as a Parliamentary counsel, and on going to India as 
Macaulay’s successor was appointed president of the 
Council of Education, and there founded the female. 
school which still bears his name. 

_ The new society started on a purely secular - basis.’ 
37* 
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Afraid of truth on all its sides, and: timidly jealous ‘of 
that which had made the natives of the West. all they 
were, it was about to die of inanition. Dr. Duff, who 
had. watched its foundation with interest. but was pro- 
hibted from helping it by its narrow basis, ‘was urged 
to come to the rescue. He asked fora detailed explana- 
tion of the rule confining its discussions to any subject 
which may be included within the range of general liter- 
ature and science only. Dr. Chevers, the vice-president, 
obtained from the members the unanimous declaration 
tliat this did not exclude natural theology, or respectful 
allusions, as circumstances might. suggest, to the his- 
toric facts of Christianity, and to the livesand labours 
of those who had been its advocates. Then ‘the mission- 
ary gladly became president and worked a magical 
change. The theatre of the Medical College, where the 
society met every month, proved for the next four 
years to be the centre of attraction to. all educated 
Calcutta, of whatever ‘creed or party. | The orthodox 
Brahmans. were there, taking part in the intellectual 
ferment, through leaders like the Raja Kalee Krishna. 
“Young Bengal” had higher ideals’ set before it, and 
found a new vent for its seething aspirations. Native 
Christians took their place in the intellectual arena 
beside the countrymen whom they desired to lead into 
the same light and peace which they themselves had 
found. Maharajas, like him of Benares from whose 
ancestor Warren Hastings had narrowly escaped, when 
they visited the metropolis to do homage to the Queen 
in the person of the Viceroy, returned to their own 
capitals to found similar societies, And, besides the 
powerful fascination of the new president’s eloquence 
and courtesy, there was the attraction of lectures from 
every Englishman of note in or passing through the city. 

To take only the first session, of 1859-60, Dr. Duff 
opened it with a lecture on the Rise and Progress 
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of Native Education. Professor E. B. Cowell, now of 
Cambridge, followed in a pregnant paper on the Prin- 
ciples of Historic Evidence, which. are conspicuous by 
their absence all through the ‘annals and literature of 
Asia outside of the Hebrew records. Colonel Baird 
Smith expounded the Philosophy of Irrigation, ‘and 
then went to Madras to die; the loss of this. great 
engineer-general, and son-in-law of De Quincey; calling 
forth from Dr. Duff a burst of feeling. Colonel Yule 
poured out the stores of his quaint learning on Java 
and the Javanese. Mr. Don, the latest colleague of 
the president, wrote on the Methods and Results of 
German Speculation ; Dr. Mullens on the Invasions of 
the Roman Empire and of India; and Miss Mary 
Carpenter on Reformatory Schools. Archdeacon Pratt 
contributed a monograph on Sir Isaac Newton such as 
one of the first mathematical philosophers of that day 
alone could ‘have written. But. most valuable of all 
were the lectures, on Socrates, on Cambridge, and such 
subjects, of the head-master of Marlborough, whose 
name, as Bishop Cotton, will ever be associated. with 
Ileber’s as the best and the greatest of Indian prelates. 
Alternating. with such lecturers: were the Bengalee 
scholars, Dr. K.. M. Banerjea and Dr, Rajendralala 
Mittra, and -not a few essayists,:Muhammadan, Hin- 
doo and Christian. | But that the society might not 
beat the air with mere talk, its very practical president 
organized it in six sections, of education, literature and 
philosophy, science and art, sanitation, sociology, and 
native female improvement, under the late Henry 
Woodrow, Professor Cowell, Mr. H. 8. Smith, Dr. 
Chevers, Mr. Long and Baboo Ramaprasad Roy re- 
spectively. These worked and reported results, duly 
published, with all the enthusiasm, and more than the 
method of the Social Science Congress and such bodies, 
Native society still looks back on the four brillant 
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years of Dr. Duff’s presidency. Thus for rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant, Christian and non-Christian, he 
did not cease to sacrifice himself, and always in the 
character of the Christian missionary who, because 
he would sanctify all truth, feared none. 

All this, however, was but the play of his evening 
hours.. The absorbing business: of his daily life ior 
six years, next to but along with his spiritual duties, 
was to secure strictly catholic regulations for the 
University and the grant-in-aid systems which his 
evidence in 1858, following. all his Jife-work, had 
called into existence. He had no sooner returned to 
India after that, than he was: nominated by the 
Governor-General: to be one of those who drew up 
the constitution of. the University, and he was fre- 
quently consulted by the Bengal Government on the 
principles which should regulate grants to non-official 
colleges and schools. So long as he remained. in 
Calcutta: he secured fair play for the liberal and self- 
developing principles of the education despatch of 
1854. When he and Dr. Wilson ceased to influence 
affairs and rulers, the public instruction of India 
began to fall back into the bureaucratic, anti-moral 
and. politically dangerous system, from which Lord 
Halifax thought he had for ever rescued it. In all the 
Presidencies great state departments of secular educa- 
tionists have been formed, which are permanent coms 
pared. with the Governments they influence, and are 
powerful from their control of the press. Every year 
recently. has seen the design of Parliament and the 
Crown, of both the Whig and the Conservative minis- 
tries, in 1854-60, farther and farther departed from, 
as it is expressed in this key-note of the great des- 
patch : “ We confidently expect that the introduction 
of the system of grants-in-aid’ will very, largely 
increase the number of schools of a superior order; 
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and we hope that, before long, sufficient provision may 
be found to exist in many parts of the country for the 
education of ‘the middle and higher classes, inde- 
pendent of the Government: institutions, which may 
then be closed.” The departure of the local govern- 
ments from this healthy principle grieved Dr. Duff 
even in his dying hours, because of all its consequences 
in undiluted secularism, amounting, in the case of 
individual, officials in Bengal and Bombay, to the 
propagation of atheism more subtle’ than that which 
he had overthrown in 1830; in political discontent 
and active attacks on the Government, of which more 
than one Viceroy has recently complained ; and in the 
financial mistake which upholds departments too strong 
for control, while killing the only system that cares 
for the masses by making the: wealthy: pay for their 
own education. For the first six years of the history 
of the University of Calcutta, in all that secured its 
catholicity, and in such questions as pure text-books, 
and the establishment of the chairs of physical science 
contemplated by the despatch, Dr. Duff led the party 
in the senate, consisting of Bishop Cotton, Archdeacon 
Pratt, Dr, Kay, Dr. Ogilvie, Dr, Cowell, Dr. Mullens, 
Dr. K. M. Banerjea, Sir H. Durand, Bishop Stuart,, 
Mr. C. U. Aitchison, Mr. Samuel Laing, Sir C. Tre- 
velyan and the present writer. Of his leadership,’ 
affecting the books and subjects daily studied - by 
the thousands of youths under the jurisdiction of the 
University from Peshawur to Ceylon, Dr. Banerjea 
has thus* written: “To his gigantic mind the suc- 
cessive Vice-Chancellors paid due deference, and he 
was the virtual governor of the University.. The 
examining system still in force was mainly of his’ 
creation, and although it may be capable of improve-' 
ment with the progress of society, yet those who 
complain of the large area of subjects involved in it 
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seem to forget that narrow-mindedness is not a less 
mischievous evil than shallowness of mind: Dr. Duff 
was again the first person who insisted on education 
‘in the physical sciences, and strongly urged the estab- 
lishment of a professorship of physical science for 
the University. Although he first met with opposi- 
tion in official quarters, yet his influence was such 
that it could not be shaken.” | . 

The Viceroy is, by his office, Chancellor of the 
University, and he appoints the Vice-Chancellor for 
a term of two years. Lord Elgin naturally turned 
to Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had been sent out as 
his financial colleague in council. _ But although the 
honour had been well won, that official would not wear 
it so long as it had not been offered to one whom he 
thus declared worthier : 

“Catcurra, 22nd March, 1863. 

“My Dear Dr, Durr,—I have written to Sir R. Napier 
requesting that he will submit to the Governor-General my 
strong recommendation that you should be appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, and entirely disclaiming the 
honour on my part if there should have been any idea of 
‘appointing me. It is yours by right, because you have borne 
without rest or refreshment the burden and heat of the long 
day, which I hope is not yet near its close; and, what concerns 
us all more, if ‘given to you it will be an unmistakable public 
acknowledgment of the paramount claims of national educa- 
tion, and will be a great encouragement to every effort: that 
may be made for that object.—Very sincerely yours, Cx. 
TREVELYAN.”” 


- Alas! by that time ‘the long day” was already 
overshadowed, so far as residence in India was con- 
cerned. The friend of his student days at St. Ans 
drews, and of his later career, Dr. Tweedie, had been 
taken away. Dr. W. Hanna had taken up the duty of 
the home control of the Foreign Missions only long 
enough to show how well he would have exercised it 
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for both India, Africa and the Church, if he could have 
continued to bear the burden... Dr. Candlish had tem- 
porarily entered the breach. Again, asin 1847; the cry 
reached: Dr. Duff, ‘* Come homé to save the missions:” 
But neither Committee. nor General Assembly moved 
him till another finger pointed the way. In the fatal 
month of July, 1863, his old enemy, dysentery, laid: 
him low.:. To save his life, the physicians hurried him 
off on a sea voyage to China. He had dreamed that 
the coolness of such a Himalayan station as Darjecling 
would complete the cure. But he was no longer the 
youth who had tried to fight disease in 1834, and had 
been beaten home in the struggle. _He had worked like 
no other man, in East and West, for the third of a cen- 
tury. So, in letters to Dr. Candlish from Calcutta and 
the China Seas, he reviewed all the way by which he 
had been led to recognise the call of Providence, and 
he submitted. He returned, by Bombay and Madras, 
to Calcutta, and there he quietly set himself to prepare 
for his departure. 

The varied communities of Bengal were roused, not 
to:arrest the homeward movement, the pain of which to 
him, as Well.as the loss to India, they knew to be over-, 
borne by a divinely: marked necessity, but to honour 
the venerable missionary as not even Governors had 
ever been honoured. At-first, such was the instinctive 
conviction of the true catholicity of his mission, and 
the self-sacrifice of his whole career, that it was re- 
solved to unite men of all creeds in one memorial of 
him. A committee, of which Bishop Cotton, Sir C. 
Trevelyan, and the leading natives and representatives 
of the other cities of India were members, resolved to 
reproduce, in the centre of the educational buildings of 
the ‘metropolis, the Maison Carrée of Nismes. The 
marble hall, the duplicate. of that exquisite gem of 
Greek. architecture in an imperial province, was to be: 
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used for and to symbolise the catholie pursuit of truth 
on a basis not less broad and divine than that which 
he had given tothe Bethune Society. But, as there 
were native admirers of the man who thought this too 
Christian, so there were many of his own countrymen 
who desired to mark still more vividly his peculiar genius 
as a missionary. The first result accordingly was the 
endowment in the University of Duff scholarships, to 
be held, one by a student of his: own college, one by a 
student of the Eurasian institutions for which he had 
done so much, and two by the best students of all the 
affiliated arts colleges, now fifty-seven in number. . The 
Bethune Society and the Doveton College procured oil 
portraits of their benefactor by the best artists. His 
own students, Christian and. non-Christian, placed his 
marble bustin the hall where so many generations of 
youths had sat at his feet. And afew of the Scottish 
merchants of India, Singapore, and China offered’ him 
£11,000... The capital he destined for the invalided 
missionaries of his own Church, and for'these it is now 
administered by the surviving donors as trustees. On 
the interest of this sum he thenceforth lived, refusing 
all the emoluments of the offices he held. The: only 
personal gift which he was constrained to accept was'the 
house, 22, Lauder Road, Edinburgh, which the same 
friends insisted on purchasing for him, . 

_ The valedictory addresses which poured in upon him, 
and his replies, in the last days of 1863 would fill a 
volume. Almost every class and creed in Bengal was 
represented. The forty or fifty members of the united 
Missionary Conference, of which he had been a founder 
thirty-three years before, thus poured out their hearts, 
testifying in the name of all the Reformed Churches, 
British, American and Huropean, to the value of that 
system of evangelizing Brahman and Muhammadan 
which, a generation before, their predecessors had Op- 
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posed: “ They cannot refrain from bearing their testi- 
mony to the distinguished service he has rendered to 
the cause of Christian education, by means of the Free 
Chureh Institution, during the entire period. of :his 
missionary lifeyand by his valuable counsels in the estab- 
lishment of the University of Calcutta in recent years. 
Nor do they forget the powerful influence exerted upon 
the Christian Church during his visits home by his able 
advocacy of the claims. of missions. In parting with 
their beloved friend and brother, the Conference desire 
to convey to him afresh the assurance of their, warm 
affection and esteem. They glorify God in him, and 
while they regret that missionary work in India is 
deprived of his personal. services, they wish him, in 
the new sphere opened to him at home, the continued 
enjoyment of the Master’s favour, and the possession of 
diyine peace, so long as life lasts.” Private friends, 
like Durand, and high officials, who knew only his public 
services, made it, by their letters and memorials, still 
more difficult to say farewell to a land which the true 
Anglo-Indian loves with a passionate longing for its 
people and their civilizers. Very pathetic was his 
farewell to his own students, those in Christ and those 
still, halting. between two opinions. . But most charac- 
teristic of his whole work, his spiritual fidelity, and his 
cultured comprehensiveness, was the reply to the grate- 
ful outpourings of the Bethune Society, representing all 
educated non-Christian Bengal. The whole pamphlet, 
address and reply, marks the difference between, 1830 
and 1863, and in that difference the work he had done. 
Having passed the philanthropic and educative objects 
of the society in review, he reminded its members : 

~ “Much as I have delighted in these objects, it is not 
solely, or even chiefly for the promotion of these, that 
L was originally induced to exchange my beloved 
native Grampians with, their. exhilarating breezes, for 
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the humid plains of Bengal with their red and copper 
sky and scorching atmosphere.» Oh, no >: There is 
on record: no instance, so far’as I know, of mere liter- 
ature; mere science, mere philosophy, having had the 
power to sever any of their votaries from the chosen 
abodes of cultured and refined society, and to send 
them forth, not for purposes of discovery or research, 
but on errands of pure philanthropy, unto strange and 
foreign lands. But what these have failed to do, 
Christianity has been actually doing: in’ ten thousand 
instances during the last eighteen’ hundred’ years. 
And why? Because, while it seeks to. promote man’s 
earthly good in every possible way and in the highest 
possible degree, its chief aim is of a vastly higher and 
more transcendent kind. It is this higher, nobler, 
diviner aim, which supplies the impelling motive to 
disinterested ‘self-denial in. seeking to promote the 
highest welfare of man. It is the grand end which 
Christianity professes to have in view, with the 
marvellous love which prompted. it, that of saving, 
through the incarnation and death of the.Son of God, 
immortal souls from sin, guilt and pollution, and of 
raising them up to the heights of celestial blessedness, 
which has been found potent enough to move numbers 
to submit to the heaviest sacrifices—to relinquish home 
and the society ‘of friends, with all their endearing 
associations and fellowships—to go forth into the 
heart of the wilderness and even jeopard their lives 
in the high places of barbarism. And the strength of 
the motive thus derived is enhanced by the assurance 
that the sovereign antidote here provided, in His wis- 
dom and beneficence, by God Himself, for the woes 
and maladies of fallen humanity, is fraught with 
peculiar power—‘the power of God’—the power of 
a divine energy accompanying the preaching of the 
gospel; a power, therefore, fitted and designed by the 
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Almighty disposer of all influence, to operate on the 
mind of man, in all states and conditions of life, with 
a far more imperial sway than any other known 
agency. While this assurance, again, is mightily con- 
firmed by actual historic evidence that there is that, 
in its wondrous tale of unspeakable tenderness and 
love, in the awful solemnity of its sanctions,:in ‘the 
vitalizing force. of its motives, in the terribleness of its 
threatenings, in the’alluring sweetness of its promises, 
and in the grandeur and magnificence of its’ proffered 
rewards, which has been found divinely adapted to 
pierce into the darkest heathen intellect, to arouse 
into action its long slumbering faculties, to melt into 
contrition the most obdurate savage heart and enchain 
its wild roving desires’ and restless impulses with a 
fascination more marvellous and more absolute far 
than aught that fables yet have feigned or hope con- 
ceived. : ti 

“Truly blessed, according to the records of history, 
are the people that-know the joyful sound. Designed 
of heaven to reach and penetrate all ears, to move and 
affect all hearts, it has already gladdened the homes of 
multitudes among all kindreds and tribes and peoples 
and nations. Having an intelligible message of peace and 
goodwill for every man, in every place, at every time and 
under every varying circumstance, it has been wafted 
by heralds of salvation over every girdling zone of 
earth. Unrelaxed by temperate warmth, unscathed 
by torrid heat, unbenumbed by arctic cold, it can 
point to its trophies in every realm of civilization, in 
every barbarian clime, im every savage island. As a 
conqueror it has entered the ‘palaces of mightiest 
monarchs and raised into more than earthly royalty 
the tenants of the humble wigwam. It has controlled 
the deliberations of sages and senates, it has stilled the 
uproar of tattooed warriors wielding the ruthless toma- 
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hawk. It has caused the yelland whoop of murderous 
onslaught to be exchanged for the soft cadences of 
prayer, and the mellow tones of praise and. gladness. 
It has prevailed. on the marauding hordes .of the 
wilderness to cast off the habits and customs of a 
brutish ancestry, and to emulate the improved modes 
and manners of refined society. It has impelled them 
to fling aside the bones and the beads, the paint and 
the feathers, which only rendered nakedness more 
hideous, and to assume the garb and the vesture be- 
fitting the requirements of decency and moral worth. 
It has successfully invaded the halls of science, and 
humbled proud philosophy into the docility of childhood. 
It has wrought its way into the caverns of debasing 
ignorance, and illumined them with the rays of celestial 
light. It has gone down into the dens of foulest. in- 
famy, and there reared altars of devotion in upright 
hearts and pure; it has mingled its voice with the 
ragings of the tempest, and hung the lamp of a glorious 
immortality. over the sinking wreck. It has lighted on 
the gory battle-field, and poured the balm of. congola- 
tion into the soul/of the dying hero. It has made 
the thievish honest, the lying truthful, the churl liberal. 
It, has rendered the slothful industrious, the improvi- 
dent forecasting, and the careless considerate. It has 
ensured amplest restitution for, former lawless exac- 
tions, and thrown bounteous handfuls into the treasury 
of future beneficence. It has converted extravagance 
into frugality, unfeeling apathy into generous. well: 
doing, and the discord, of frantic revelry into the har. 
monies of sacred song. It has changed cruelty into 
sympathy, hatred into love, malice into kindliness and 
goodwill. It has relieved the poor and the needy, 
comforted the widow, and blessed the fatherless. | It 
has, on errands of mercy, visited the loathsome dun- 
geon, braved the famine, and confronted: the plague, 
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It has wrenched the iron rod from the grasp of 
oppression, and dashed the fiery cup from the lips of 
intemperance. It has strewn flowers over the grave of 
old enmities, and woven garlands round the columns 
of the temple of peace. And if, in spite of these and 
other mighty achievements, which have followed as a 
retinue of splendour in its train, its success may not 
have been so extensive and complete as the transcend- 
ency of its divinity might have led us to expect, Chris- 
tians never allow themselves to forget that the ages 
which are past have only witnessed its birth-throes 
and infantile development in any land—that the 
time is fast approaching when it will display its giant 
form, and go forth in the greatness of its. strength; 
when it will thresh the mountains of error and of sin, 
and scatter them like the dust before the whirlwind 
on the summer threshing-floor, and when, with every 
darkening cloud evanished, it will arise and shine with 
the effulgency of noon-day over an emancipated and 
renovated earth, wherein dwelleth rizhteousness. 
“That bright and glorious era for India’ and the 
world I have long seen in the vision of faith. The 
vividly realized hope of it has often sustained me amid 
toils and sufferings, calumny. and reproach, disappoint- 
ment and reverse. © And the assured prospect of its 
ultimate realization helps now to shoot some gleams of 
light athwart the darkness of my horizon ; and, so far; 
to blunt the keen edge of grief and sadness, when 
about to bid a final adieu to these long-loved Indian 
shores. Some of you may live to witness not merely 
its blissful dawn but its meridian effulgence; to me 
that privilege will not be vouchsafed. My days are 
already in‘ the sere‘and yellow leaf;’ the fresh flush 
of vernal ‘budding has long since exhausted itself ; the 
sap and vigour of summer’s outbursting fulness have 
well-nigh gone, leaving me dry and brittle, like a 
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withered herb or flower at the closé of autumn; the 
hoar frost of old age—age prematurely old—grim 
wintry old age, is fast settling down upon me. But. 
whether, under the ordination of the High and Holy 
One, Who inhabiteth eternity, my days be few or many ; 
whether my old age be one of decrepitude or of privi- 
leged usefulness, my best and latest thoughts will be 
still of India. -Wherever:I wander, wherever I roam ; 

wherever I labour, wherever I rest, my heart will be 
still in India. Solongas I am in this tabernacle of 
clay I shall never cease, if permitted by a gracious 
Providence, to labour for the good of India ; my latest 
breath will be spent im imploring blessings on India and 
its people. And when at last this frail mortal body is 
" consigned: to the silent tomb, while I myself think 
that the only befitting epitaph for my tombstone would 
be—‘ Here lies Alexander Duff, by nature and practice 
a sinful guilty creature, but saved. by grace, through 
faith in the blood and righteousness of his Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; ’—were it, by others, thought 
desirable that any addition should be made to this 
sentence, I would reckon it my highest earthly honour, 
should. I be deemed worthy. of appropriating the 
grandly generous words, already suggested by the 
exuberant kindness of one of my oldest native friends, — 
in some such form as follows: ‘By profession, a 
missionary ; by his life and labours, the true and ‘con- 
stant friend of India.’ Pardon my weakness ; -nature 
is overcome; the gush of feeling is beyond control; 

amid. tears st sadness I must now bid you alla 
solemn farewell.” . 

Such was his last message; and these were the 
words in ‘which’ the two men in India best able to 
estimate his deeds impartially, spoke of him pitioially 
to natives and to Huropeans. 

Sir Henry Maine, who had succeeded tothe position 
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of Vice-Chancellor of the University, which illness kept 
Dr. Duff from then filling, said of him in convocation: 
‘““It would be easy. for me to enumerate the direct 
services which he rendered to us by aiding us with 
unflagging assiduity, in the regulation, supervision, 
and amendment of our course of study; but in the 
presence of so many native students and. native 
gentlemen who viewed him with the intensest regard 
and admiration, although they knew that his every- 
day wish and prayer was to overthrow ‘their ancient 
faith, I should be ashamed to speak: of him in any 
other character than the only one which he cared 
to ‘fill—the character of a missionary. Regarding 
him then as a missionary, the qualities in him which 
most impressed me—and. you. will remember that I 
speak of nothing except. what I myself observed — 
were first of all his absolute. self-sacrifice and self- 
denial., Religions, so far as I know, have never been 
widely propagated, except by two classes of men—by 
conquerors or by ascetics. The British Government 
of India has voluntarily (and no doubt wisely) abne- 
gated the power which its material force conferred on 
it, and, if the country be ever converted to the religion 
of the dominant race, it will be by influences of the 
other sort, by the influence of missionaries of the type 
of Dr. Duff.. Next. 1 was struck—and here we have 
the point of contact between Dr. Duff's religious and 
educational life—by his perfect faith in the harmony 
of truth.:'1 am: not aware that: he ever: desired-the 
University to refuse instruction in any subject of 
knowledge because he considered it dangerous. Where 
men of- feebler minds or weaker faith would: have 
shrunk from encouraging the study of this or that 
classical language, because it enshrined the archives 
of some antique superstition, or would have refused to 
stimulate proficiency in this or that walk of physical 
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science, because its conclusions were supposed to lead 
to irreligious consequences, Dr. Duff, believing his 
own creed to be true; believed also that it had the 
great characteristic of truth—that characteristic which 
nothing else except truth possesses—that it can be 
reconciled with everything else which is also true. 
Gentlemen, if you only realize how rare this combina- 
tion of qualities is—how seldom the energy which 
springs from religious conviction is found united with 
perfect fearlessness in encouraging the spread of 
knowledge, you will understand what we have lost 
through Dr. Duff's departure, and why I place it 
among the foremost events in the University year.” 

Dr. Cotton, the Bishop of Calcutta, in his metro- 
politan Charge, finely characterized Duff, and thus un- 
consciously answered the ignorant objections of a new 
generation to his system : 

‘“‘T need hardly remind you that. such a view of 
evangelistic work in India as I am now trying to 
sketch was especially carried out by that illustrious 
missionary whose loss India is now lamenting, and 
whose name, though it doés not adorn the Fasti of 
our own Church, ‘yet may well ‘be honoured in all 
Churches, not only for his single-eyed devotion to’ his 
Master’s cause, during a long and active service, but 
for the peculiar position he wee up in. os atia 
most important crisis. 

“It was the special glory of intahuoddite Duff that, 
arriving here in’ the midst of a ‘great intellectual 
movement of a completely atheistical «character, he 
ati once resolved to make that character Christian. 
When the new generation of Bengalees and too many, 
alas! of their Huropean friends and teachers were 
talking of Christianity as an obsolete superstition, 
soon to be burnt up in the pyre on which the creeds 
of the Brahman, the Bhuddist and the Muhammadan 
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were already perishing, Alexander Duff suddenly 
burst upon the scene, with his unhesitating faith, his 
indomitable energy, his varied erudition, and his never- 
failing stream of fervid eloquence, to teach them that 
the gospel was not dead or sleeping, not the ally of 
ignorance and error,;-not ashamed: or unable to vindi- 
cate its claims to universal reverence; but that then, 
as always, the gospel of Christ was marching forward 
in the van, of civilization, and that the Church of 
Christ was still ‘ the light of the world.’ The effect of 
his fearless stand against the arrogance of infidelity 
has lasted to this day ; and whether the number he has 
baptized is small or great (some there are among them 
whom we all know and honour), it is quite certain 
that the work which he did in India can never be 
undone, unless we, whom hé leaves behind, are faith- 
less to his example.” | 
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So Alexander Duff said farewell to India. He might 
have sought rest after the third of a century’s toil. He 
was nearing, too, the sabbatic seventh of the three- 
score and ten years of the pilgrimage of man—a de- 
cade to which many great souls, like his own master 
and friend, Thomas Chalmers, had looked forward as a 
period of calm preparation for the everlasting sabbath- 
keeping. But Duff was again leaving India, and for 
the last time, only to enter on fourteen years of cease- 
less labour, as well as prayer, for the cause to which he 
had given his life. It was well for him that some 
months of enforced rest were laid upon him. These 
were still the days of Cape voyages, about to be made 
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things’ of the past for the majority of travellers by the 
Suez Canal. In the spacious’ cabins and amid the 
quiet. surroundings of the Jast.and best of the old 
‘Kast Indiamen,. the, convalescent found health ; while 
the invalids whom nothing could: save: in the tropics, 
and who too often now fall victims to the scorching of 
the Red Sea route, had another chance or a lengthened 
spell of calm. before the’ bell: sadly yet: sweetly tolled 
for, burial) at. sea... The wearied; wasted missionary, 
attended, to ‘the ghaut by sorrowing friends, went on 
board the Hotspur, on Saturday; the 20th December, 
1863. ! . 
Not only.in the ship, but in Captain Toynbee, who 
is known as one of. the foremost of Christian sailors, 
was he pectiliarly fortunate. \ That officer has supplied 
these reminiscences of the voyage as far as Cape 
Town: “Knowing how many were grieving at: Dr. 
Duff's departure from India, it could not fail to strike 
us that the‘ proper lesson’ read in the. morning ser- 
vice the next day was Acts xx., with the words, ‘And 
they all wept sore, and fel! on Paul’s neck, and kissed 
him; sorrowing most of all for the words which he 
spake, that they should. see his face no more;’ and 
Dr. Duff then so weak that he could only sit.quietly by 
and listen. By the time that we had been a week at 
sea, however, he said that, though he could: take no 
share in the Sunday morning’ service, as.it) was held in 
the open air which would make speaking too fatiguing, 
he would like to: saya few words after the evening 
prayer.» He began, taking the Ten Commandments as 
his subject,'in so low a tone that it was difficult to 
hear; but his enthusiasm seemed to overcome even the 
physical, weakness, and his voice was full, and his lan- 
guage grand, as he preached for nearly an hour. |All 
enjoyed and admired .those..sermons,: which he con- 
tinued in a seriés each Sunday evening until we reached 
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the Cape, none ever complaining of their length, 
though their effect on himself was seen in his fatigued 
look the next day. We had invalid soldiers on 
board... He soon found out the sick men and visited 
them, holding a short service on the lower deck every 
day. He also interested himself in a school amongst 
the soldiers’ children, and in the illness and death of 
Mrs. Hillis, the wife of a missionary going home for her 
health. Though his health improved. he continued very 
weak. Being a very poor sleeper, he used to look sadly 
worn some mornings after a rough night; but there 
was never anything approaching to complaining on his 
part, only a patient smile, and the remark, ‘I heard 
my friend, as he called one of the sailors whose harsh 
voice had waked him more than once. The contrast 
between his patience and the impatience of others on 
board who were not so ill as he was, was noticed even 
by the servants. A young cavalry officer on board re- 
marked to me, ‘If all missionaries were like Dr. Duff, 
India would be a different place.’ 

‘The morning he spent in his cabin, but in the 
evening he used to come on deck and sit enjoying the 
glories of sky and sea, for which he had intense ap- 
preciation. He conversed with so much interest and 
animation that those were times of rare enjoyment. 
Sometimes he told us of his varied travels; once of 
his shipwreck. I was struck by the accuracy of his 
memory, which could, after so many years, reproduce 
the whole scene so correctly as not in any point to jar 
on the fastidiousness of a nautical ear; and more than 
once by the deep feeling he entertained for the kind- 
ness shown to him when he was leaving India, and by 
his own sorrow that it was impossible for him, consis- 
tently with a right regard to health and power of use- 
fulness, to remain in Calcutta so long as life should be 
granted to him. When he left the ship in Table Bay, 
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he was warmly cheeréd both by soldiers: and ‘sailors. 
Those who had been admitted to the high privilege of 
nearer acquaintance with him felt that the weeks he 
had spent on board had been truly ‘a time of refresh- 
ing’ both intellectually and spiritually.” ; 

In the brief ship journal which Dr. Duff. kept, we 
have these traces of his musing and his working :— 


Monday, 21st December, 1863.—“ To-day, about noon, had 
the last glimpse of Saugar Island, de. in reality of India, I 
remember my first glimpse of it in May, 1830. \ How strangely 
different my feelings then and now! I was. then entering, in 
total ignorance, on a new and untried enterprise ; but strong 
in faith and buoyant with hope, I never wished, if the Lord 
willed, to leave India at all; but by a succession of providen- 
tial dealings, I had to leave it twice before, and now for the 
third and last time. It has been the scene of my greatest 
trials and sufferings, as also, under God, of my greatest triumphs 
and joys. ‘The changes—at least some of the more noticeable 
ones—were stated in. my reply to the Missionary Conference. 
My feelings now are of a very mixed character. The sphere 
of labour now left had become at once familiar and delightful. 
It health be restored, my future is wrapped in clouds and thick 
darkness. I simply yield to what I cannot but’ believe to be 
the leadings of Providence, which seem to peal in my‘ears, “Go 
forward!’ and from the experience of the past my assured 
hope is, that if I do go forward, in humble dependence on my 
God, ‘light will spring up in my darkness.’ I began my labours 
in 1830 literally with nothing. I leave behind me the largest, 
and, in a Christian point of view, the most successful Christian 
Institution in India, a native Church, nearly self-sustaining, 
with a native pastor, three ordained native missionaries, besides 
-—with catechists and native teachers—flourishing branch mis- 
sions at Chinsurah, Bansbaria, Culna, Mahanad, etc. For all 
this, I desire to render thanks to the good and gracious. God, 
Whose I am, and Whom I am bound to serve with soul, body 
and spirit, which are His. 

“Some periods of my career were very stormy ones, especially 
the first. and second. During the first I was in perpetual 
hostile collision with natives, who abused and insulted me 
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beyond measure in private and in the newspapers; and/alsd 
with Europeans, such as the ultra-orientalists, relative to the 
basis of education: and its lingual media; and the. lawyers, 
such as Longueville Clarke, on the rights of conscience 
in inquirers under legal. age. During the second period I 
was still in violent conflict with all classes of natives on 
a vast variety of subjects. At one time some of ‘the lewd 
fellows of the baser sort,’ beaten down in argument, and 
confounded in their attempts to confute Christianity and de- 
stroy the Christian cause, entered into a conspiracy against'my 
life. Lateeals or clubmen were hired to waylay aid beat me in 
the streets. A timely discovery and exposure of the whole 
prevented execution. With the Governor-General, Lord Auck- 
land, I came into violent collision on the subject of education, 
and all the hosts of officials, secalar journalists, and worldlings 
joined in one universal shout against me, of derision, scorn, con- 
tempt and indignation. Under all these oppositions I simply 
endeavoured to possess my soul in patience ; and conscious of 
the rectitude of my motives, and having a conscience void of 
offence toward God and man, I prayed God, in due time and 
in His own way, to vindicate'the right and enable me to love 
my enemies. -The third period of my sojourn Has been less 
stormy ; and, praised be God! I now leave India in the happy 
assurance that in ways unspeakably gracious, and on my part 
undeserved, He has “made even my enemies to beat peace 
with me.” Oh, what shall-I rénder unto the Lord for all His 
goodness ? Z W101 

“At the close of 1833 I was for three'weeks in a pilot brig 
at these. Sandheads, while recovering from a severe ‘jungle 
fever, with my dearest and then only child, who also was 
suffering from ague. ‘To the south of Kedjeree we saw: the 
Duke of York East Indiaman’ of 1,500'tons high and dry in 
a rice field, having been carried there im the’ tremendous 
cyclone of the preceding May,—perhaps” the severest on 
record. ©The: embankments were everywhere ‘broken down, 
The ‘sea rolled inland for ‘scores’ of miles: Myriads perished. 
In some parts, as ‘we ‘passed we ‘saw poor emaciated mothers 
offering to us their skeleton-like children for a handful of rice: 
The whole of Saugar Island was seven or eight feet under 
water, Plantations, cleared at a great expense, were de- 
stroyed ; and for years afterwards salé and’ not rice was the 
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product. ', They: are only now! tolerably :tecoveréd.o> In carry 
ing/on the diainingy European superintendents resided in bun- 
galows, raised ten or twelve féet’ from the ground, to escape 
malaria, wild’ beasts, ete. 
Monday, 28th.— Yesterday, and especially to-day, had much 
enjoyment im my own’ soul... The first. three chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans appeared more wonderful than: ever in 
their delineation of man’s) fearful-apostasy from God, his utter 
helplessness .and, hopelessness, ‘and: the unspeakably glorious 
remedy in the unspotted righteousness of Christ. “This: illus: 
trates to my own mind the true doctrine of Scripture develop: 
ment, It is not the revelation'of: any new truth, but the uns 
folding, of truth already there, in new. connections and new 
applications, showing in this new expansion of it (as it appears 
to the mioré highly illamined soul) a breadth ‘and’ extent: of 
significancy not previously discerned. . 
Thursday, 31st.— The last day’ of the year. - What a year to 
me! ‘In some respects the most memorable of my life; for in 
it, in’a way unexpected, the Lord, by His. overruling. provi- 
dence, has not only altered but reversed the cherished purpose 
of thirty-four years, which was to live and Jabour:and die in 
India,| Having already, in many forms, expressed my mind on 
this subject, I shall say no more: now, but this: ‘Oh, may the 
Lord make it increasingly clear to me that, I. am really doing 
His will—really seeking, in sole obedience to. His will) to pro- 
niote His plory!? - .' f rent 
Junuary 1st,1864.—“God in mercy grant that! this year 
may. unfold| more clearly to. my own mind and. inward and 
outward experience His gracious purpose in blasting the 
cherished wishes and purposes of my. whole: ministerial, life; 
_ What work, O Lord, hast Thou in: store for me wherewith to 
glorify’ Thy holy name? ., Oh’ for: light. on’ this ‘still dark and 
most’ perplexing subject! But I: wait, O Lord !-—I wait—I 
wait,on Thee. ft * 
», Tuesday, 19th.— The sea tempestuous—half a gale. /I could 
not go to Mrs. Ellis as usual’ between 10 and 11 a.m. At noon 
made an effort to see her. (She had suddenly become: worse, 
aud the captain: wished me to tell her her case was critical. I 
could do so with all confidence, for previous conversations with 
her showed that she was a true follower of the Lamb. Calmly 
and resignedly to His holy will she spoke, placing her whole 
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trust and confidence in Him, and in Him alone.  ‘ Justified,’ 
she said, ‘by His blood,’ she had nothing to fear for her- 
self, though she feelingly alluded to her ‘husband, her mother 
and sisters at home, and two young children aboard. Soon 
after I left her I was obliged again to lie down, and was pros- 
trated the whole day and evening. She died, or rather fell 
gently asleep in Jesus, about eleven o’clock last night, and 
this morning at a quarter-past seven was most solemnly 
consigned to the deep, in her case looking with assured 
hope to the resurrection of the body, when the sea shall give 
up her dead. The captain read the English service, and all 
present were affected even to tears. The presence of the 
two children, too young to know their loss, touched the hearts 
ofall. © . 

21st.—“This forenoon another soldier died of dysentery, 
and in half an hour after was consigned to the deep, Captain 
Strange reading the funeral service. I had. been seeing him 
daily of late; he was very ignorant—could not read. I again 
and again reiterated the simple principles of the gospel, and 
prayed with him,'but without much satisfaction. To encounter 
the languor, weakness, and pains of a death-bed, ignorant of 
the very elements of the gospel! oh, it is a lamentable con- 
dition indeed. : Captain Strange is a very worthy kind-hearted 
man, particularly attentive to all the wants of the soldiers, 
temporal and spiritual. 

23rd.—* About 200 miles north of Madagascar. Last night 
very sleepless. Milton and Cowper, my favourite poets; read 
as a balm, acted on my turbid spirits somewhat like the spicy 
breezes from Araby the Blest on the senses or imagination of 
the old mariners. It is the rare combination of genuine 
poetry with genuine piety which achieves this result. Being 
now south of the Mozambique Channel, the wind has changed 
from §.E. to N.E., and-is warmer. The’ term Mozambique 
reminds one of the adroitness with which Milton drags'every- 
thing which constituted the knowledge of ‘his time, by way of 
similitude,. illustration, or otherwise, into’ his wondrous song. 
Referring to Satan’s approach to Paradise—delicious Para- 
dise—and to the way in which he was met and regaled by 
‘gentle gales,’ which, ‘fanning their odoriferous wings, dis- 
pense native: perfumes, and whisper whence they stole those 
balmy spoils,’ he thus proceeds : 
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‘ As, when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest, with such delay 
~ ‘Well pleased they slack their course, and many a leaguo 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles,’ 


27th.—* Last night saw two lights in the direction of the 
land. A stellar observation showed we were opposite Buffalo 
River and. Mountains. To-day off the eastern extremity of 
Algoa Bay, so. that I must go back the whole distance 
traversed this morning, our Mission stations being in Kaffraria, 
east of the Keiskamma River. 

29¢h.—* At noon exactly off Cape Agulhas, the most south- 
erly point of Africa. With my binocular, Durand’s parting 
gift, the lighthouse seen with great clearness. The coast 
high, bleak, rugged, barren, recalls the exclamation of one 
of the Scottish emigrants under Mr. Pringle, who arrived 
in 1820, somewhat farther to the west, near Simon’s Bay: 
‘ Hech, sirs, but this is an ill-favoured and outlandish-looking 
country. I wad fain hope, that thae hieland -hills and muirs 
are no a fair sample o’ our African location.’.. The dazzling 
white masses of sand—white as the driven snow—painfully 
remind me of Dassen Island, on which we were wrecked, 
13th Feb., 1830 surrounded, except at one point, by low 
rocky reefs, and itself a waste of white sand, in which the 
penguins lay their eggs, and on which we mainly subsisted for 
about. three days!. Praised be God for our wonderful deliver- 
ance then, and our continued preservation ever since! I 
approach the termination of my present voyage with peculiar 
feelings—knowing ‘no one at Cape Town, a journey inland of 
700 miles before me, with not,a glimpse of light, as yet, on 
the course to be pursued. But I approach in faith, because in 
the path of duty, humbly trusting that, when the time comes, 
light will arise on my darkness, to the praise and glory of a 
good, gracious, covenant-keeping God ! 

30th.—* A furious south-easter! Happily we had turned 
the Cape, so that the vessel was kept close on to the shore. 
At dawn we were a little to the south of Table Mountain, 
the loftiest. of that wild.and rugged mountain mass which 
stretches from Table Bay to fhe gfeope, against which, as a 
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mighty breakwater, the stupendous: billows of the confluence 
of all the great oceans for’ ever dash and roar. The wind 
being off land ‘the ‘sea was’ comparatively smooth, while the 
gale blew with the force of a hurricane. All around the sky 
was cloudless, except.the summit. of, Table Mountain, which 
was covered/as- usual) with.a,dense mass of ¢louds, its famous 
table-cloth. The whole scene was singularly grand. The 
waves rolling and curling and breaking: into spray, and the 
spray whirled ‘aloft by ‘the furious’ gusts, gave'the appearance 
all around of a dazzling white mist ; and dashing on the rocks 
that line the shore seemed to‘cover them with an’ elevated bank 
of foam and‘ vapour, the mountain behind looking down in 
vast precipices, and towering aloft into’ mid-air, in rounded 
tops, or conical peaks, or ragged serrated ridges. . At-last the 
sun breaking through the upper edges ofthe clouds over the 
‘Table Mountain, and shining down’on shore and sea, gave such 
a profusion of lights and shades and colours)’ as no pencil 
could adequately portray. When fairly abreast of Table Moun: 
tain we ‘could: not be above ‘half a° mile fromthe shore:! T6 
the north-west of the Table Mountain, and separated by.a high 
pass; is'the singularly shaped” hill which, as seeh ‘from’ Table 
Bay, resembles a‘ gigantic lion couchant—the southern terminus 
of it‘called’the: Lion’s Head, and the northern, Lion’s' Rump. 
When’ close under the ‘head this morning}! it'looked likes 
mighty mitre (of cardinal or pope)’ resting ‘on a-domelike 
cranium’ On. the rump "we'could see the ‘signal flag.’ Below 
the rump, ‘at its: northern extremity,.is Green Point; covered 
with beautiful: villas and gardens; passing! it, the whole ‘of 
Cape: Town; embosomed in the vast: cul de’ sac or corrié of the 
mountain came into full view. The instant we rounded the 
point, the: wind, which was strong enough before; blew with 
double. fury ‘across the level’ open ‘between ‘Table Bay’ and 
False Bay.. Bat by skilful zigzag tacking the captain’ beat 
his way into ‘the anchorage, in the very face of the hurricane 
fury of the south-easter, ‘casting anchor exactly at half-past 
eight a.m. I felt impelled at once to énter my closet, shut the 
door, and return unfeigned thanks: to my ‘heavenly Father for 
the prosperous‘ voyage to this place. Exactly onthe evening 
of this day six weeks I embarked at Caloutta:’ What reason 
of gratitude have’ I for all God’s'mercies! The servant who 
was wont to ‘attend on) me tapped ‘at my cabin door, saying 
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that a gentleman from the: shore wanted to see me. It was 
about five minutes, to nine, and we had not been anchored 
quite half.an hour. .Who should) it prove to be but the 
Rev. Mr. Morgan, minister of the established Scotch Kirk, to 
take me to his manse,’’ 
To His. Wires. - fours 
“ Genadenthal, Moravian. Mission, 18th Feb., 1864. 

“This is the thirty-fourth anniversary, alike according to the 
day of the. week, the day of the) month and the hour of ‘the 
night, of our ever memorable shipwreck on’ Dassen Island. 
How different..my position. this evening, in South Africa! 
Comfortably lodged. with ,the Moravian Brethren in this far- 
famed village,—the oldest and most populous of all South 
African Mission stations,—I feel, as it were, forced by the very 
contrast, to realize more vividly the night. scene of. thirty-four 
years ago on these South African shores.. What changes and 
events have been crowded into these thirty-four years! And yet, 
contrary to all ordinary expectation, both. of. us still, by God’s 
mercy, in the land of the living, to celebrate Jehovah’s loving- 
kindnesses.. Oh, for .a live coal from the altar to kindle up 
this naturally cold and languid heart -of mine, so constantly apt 
to sink back into sluggishness and apathy, into, a glow. of 
seraphic fervour, in the review of God’s unspeakable mercies ! 

‘In order to see something, of the working of other Missions, 
I soon resolved to proceed to. Kaffraria by the ordinary land 
route, ‘The distance is about, 700 miles—about. the distance 
from John o’Groat’s House to, Land’s End in Cornwall. . This 
implied my getting.a wagon and eight mules., All this prepar- 
ation occupied nearly a week, during which I.saw many of the 
Cape Town notabilities. The Bishop and Dean, etc., called 
on me. The Honble. Mr. Rawson (whose acquaintance I made 
in Calcutta in 1849.) ‘the Colonial Secretary, was ‘so pressing 
in his invitation, that) I went ‘out with him to his beautifully 
situated house at, Wynberg, and stayed over the night., Thé next 
day he, took me to;call.on some of the notables of the place ; 
taking lunch; with the Bishop, and I also went out to spend 
good part of a day with Dr. Adamson. Old Mr. Saunders. is 
still living, and full of inquiries about you. 

On Saturday, 6th Feb., I went by train (for there is a rail- 
way line of fifty-eight miles, to Wellington, N.W. of Cape Town) 
to Stellenbosch, thirty-one miles. There I stayed with Mr, 
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Murray, one of the professors of the Theological Seminary 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. His uncle was the late 
Dr. Murray, of the Free Church, Aberdeen. ‘There ‘saw the 
Wesleyan and Rhenish- Mission schools, etc. Monday 8th, 
went by rail on to Wellington, its utmost limit. There saw a 
French mission. On Tuesday I went by covered cart, across 
a striking pass to Worcester, upwards of forty miles distant. 
There I stayed with Mr. Murray, minister of the Dutch Church, 
and brother of the professor, both most able and devoted men. 
There saw the Rhenish Mission schools. Wednesday, returned 
to Stellenbosch. Thursday, went out with Professor Murray 
to Piniel, twelve miles off, to see an independent self-sustain- 
ing mission, under a Mr. Stegman, who'is in connection with 
no society. 

“To Herse River, where I expected to find my wagon 
waiting forme. ‘There finding all right, after breakfast I set 
off, in a 8.H. direction and close to False Bay, crossed a lofty 
pass, called Sir Lowry Cole’s Pass after the governor who sent 
the sloop of war to take us from Dassen Island. The custom 
in travelling here is, at the end of two or three hours, to stop 
and unyoke the animals (or, according to Colonial Dutch 
phraseology, to outspan), let them take a roll in the sand, and 
browse about, and drink water, for an hour, Towards evening 
‘came toa small inn, the only one between Cape Town and 
Genadenthal. I did not like the look of it; so the evening 
being dry and weather pleasant I slept in my wagon. On 
Saturday I proceeded to Genadenthal, and the Moravian 
missionaries with. their children and higher students were out 
in a green hollow, with carts, waiting to salute me.” 


Christian Missions in South and East Africa are 
the offspring of those in India. It was Ziegenbalg, the 
first Protestant missionary to India, who, after a 
passing visit to the Cape in 1705, induced the United 
or Moravian Brethren to evangelize those whom the 
Dutch called Hottentots. Georg Schmidt, a Bohe- 
mian Bunyan, was no sooner freed from his six years’ 
imprisonment for Christ’s sake, than, in 1737, he went 
out to Cape Town. He was with difficulty allowed by 
the Dutch to begin his mission in Affenthal, in the 
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Inlls eighty miles to the east. “There he did such a 
work in the “ valley of apes ” that a Dutch Governor 
long after changed its name to the “ valley of grace,” 
or Genadenthal. The Boers banished him to Holland, 
and it was left to the British to begin missions anew. 
What Ziegenbalg had urged Henry Martyn repeated. 
. Standing beside Sir David Baird, as, in 1806, the 
British flag a second time waved over the Ditech fort, 
the evangelical missionary-chaplain of the East India 
Company prayed “ that the capture of the Cape might 
be ordered to the advancement of Christ’s kingdom.” 
From Genadenthal the great light radiated forth, east 
and north, amid the wars and butcheries which it 
would have anticipated, till now, after three-quarters 
of a century, a sixth of the whole population of South 
Africa, up to the Zambesi, is Christian. There are 
180,000 native and 358,000 colonist Christians.* From 
south to north, from the Cape to the Nile mouths, an 
_ ever strengthening chain of missionary stations now 
draws Africa to Christ. 
Dr. Duff went to Africa to inspect those of his own 
Church, which had begun in Kaffraria in 1821, after 
the Kaffirs had been.driven north behind the Keis-— 
kamma. Divided, after the Disruption of 1843, between 
the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches, por- 
tions of which still imagine the existence of a purely 
metaphysical difference of opinion on the subject of 
the relation of the Church ‘to the State, these Missions 
must be united again before there can be an indigenous 
Kaffir Church. Dr. Duff began, as his letters show, 
by personally inspecting and stimulating, while he 
learned experience from, all the Missions along the great 
trunk route east from Cape Town to Port Elizabeth, 
north-east by Grahamstown to King Williamstown 





* South Africa and tts Mission Fields, by Rey, J. E. Carlyle. 1878, 
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and the stations in British’ Kaffraria, thén’ north 
through the Orange Free. State, and then east again 
into Natal... The time was three years before the first 
diamond was found." The season’ was’ unusually wet 
but cool. At Port Elizabeth the Hastern Provinces 
Herald thus, reported’ how he ‘met. with the. sailor 
who had saved his wife’s life in the memorable’ ship- 
wreck: .‘* Mrs, Duff would have ‘perished but’ for the 
dauntless bravery of the second: mate.  Singularly 
enough when Dr. Duff visited'this port he happened to 
be here also, and no sooner did he know of the arrit 
val of the veteran missionary than he hurried to the 
Rev. Mr. Rennie’s house once-more to see him. + The 
meeting. was very affecting, Dr. Duff being unable to 
conceal his emotion at. so unexpectedly beholding the 
preserver of his wife.” The second mate had become 
Captain Saxon: 

Keclesiastically all, South Africa was ina commotion, 
not for the christianization of the forty or fifty mils 
lions of Kaffirs, but because of sacerdotal and also 
evangelical, struggles between Bishop Gray, claiming 
to be Metropolitan of Africa, and Dr. Colenso, insisting 
on remaining Bishop of Natal... But for the sacer- 
dotalism involved, the defence of Christian truth by 
Bishop Gray, and especially by Dean Douglas, after- 
wards Bishop of Bombay; would demand the unqualified — 
gratitude of the, whole Church..On the evangelical 
side of it Dr. Duff was so strongly drawn to Bishop 
Gray that he wrote to him several letters, two of which: 
appear in the prelate’s, Biography. Among the 
many letters of the period, the Bishop,” writes his son, 
‘was pleased with one from Dr, Alexander Duff, a 
well-known Free Kirk) missionary from India, whe 
was at that time travelling in Africa. ‘Since my 
arrival,’ he says, ‘I have been perusing, with painful 
yet joyous interest, the trial of the Bishop of Natal for 
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erroneous teaching, painful, because of the erroneous 
teaching, joyous because of the noble stand made by 
your lordship and the clergy at large for true primitive 
apostolic teaching.’””,.. Again, from’ Maritzburg, where 
he ‘heard. the Bishop’ s charge, Dr. Duff repeated ‘his 
expressions of sympathetic appreciation... But we know, 
from; a conversation which we had with him immedi- 
ately on his return from Africa, that he did more than 
this. At Wynberg, where the Bishop and he' sat up 
a whole night discussing the history and. cause. of 
the Disruption of the Church of Scotland, Dr. Duff 
demonstrated; to'the.sacerdotal Metropolitan, who had 
denounced ‘the »Privy Council as the great Dagon of 
the: English Church,” that the spiritual independence 
inalienable from any Church worthy of Christ’s’ name 
and spirit. is, not, and was not in the Free! Church 
struggle, the supremacy of priests and prelates who un- 
church-others by the fiction of ‘ the grace of orders,” 
but the right of the wliole body, lay and clerical, as 
a kingdom of priests unto God, to worship Him, and 
administer all purely spiritual affairs solely according 
to; conscience -and without interference by the. State, 
which has. no jurisdiction there whether it endow the 
Church or not.;. ‘*‘ Hence,” said Dr. Duff to a prelate 
of whom the High Church. party are proud though 
they still Jack;the,courage of their convictions, ‘‘ your 
remedy, is secession, with its initial sacrifice of state 
support and social prestige.” The practical commentary 
on Dr. Duff’s teaching was’ the action of Dean Douglas, 
whose indictment of Bishop Colenso in the metropoli- 
tan’s’ court is a master-piece of evangelical theology. 
Yet when Bishop of Bombay he publicly declared that 
there could be no \true: or acceptable Christianity in 
India which did not flow from himself and those who 
like -himself (and the Latin and Greek Snes 
imagine! they have ‘the grace of orders.” 
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Dr. Duff began his work as representative of the 
committee of Foreign Missions, at its principal South. 
African station of Lovedale, on the 17th March, 1864. 
The station is 650 miles north-east of Cape Town, 
and forty from King Williamstown. There ‘to the 
presbytery, in conference, “he gave a long and interest- 
ing address in a low voice, often speaking ina 
whisper,’ according to the local report. The scholarly 
work of the Rev. W. Govan, founder of the chief 
missionary institute in the colony, he broadened and 
developed, alike on its industrial apd educational side, 
following his Calcutta experience. At that time the 
Kaffir Christian community of the Lovedale district'was 
965 strong, of whom 345 were communicants. From 
Lovedale, nestling in low hills like Moffat; he proceeded 
to the large station of Burnshill, fifteen: miles to the 
east, among the Amatole mountains, ‘once Sandilli’s 
capital, in the very -héart of the scenes of five Kaffir 
wars. On the eastern side of these hills is the Pirie 
station, then conducted by'the veteran’ Rev. John 
Ross, at that time forty years in the field. At all, 
and at King Williamstown, Peelton, and elsewhere, 
he preached through interpreters’ and mastered every 
detail of the work, putting it in a new position alike 
for greater efficiency and expansion. Thence’ he 
pursued the still long and difficult ‘track through 
Basutoland with its French Mission stations, delayed 
by swollen and unbridged rivers and tracks impassable 
for the rain. But the climate he pronounced as in the 
main a fine one, in which Europeans enjoy as good 
health as in Australia. At Queenstown, “in » April, 
he saw hoarfrost for the first time for many years. 
Delayed by natural obstacles, and often tempted to 
turn back, he wrote from Winburgh in the Orange 
Free State, “I am content to go on, having only one 
object supremely in view, to ascértain the state and 
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prospects of things in these regions in a missionary 
sense, so as to have ailtiboldie materials for future 
guidance if privileged to take the helm of our nee 
Midsion affairs.” 

After reaching Maritzburg, where he had tenth 
intercourse with Bishop Gray, and being attracted by 
the success of the Rev. Mr: Allison, at Edendale, he 
returned by. steamer from Port Natal to Cape Town, 
where he received a public breakfast. Thence he sailed 
in the Savon,—named after the ‘second mate of the 
Lady Holland,—to England, which he reached in July. 
The fruits of his six months’ tour of inspection we 
shall trace in the consolidation of the old, and the 
creation of new missionary agencies.-for Africa. . While 
-he had been at work in the south, Livingstone was 
‘exploring in the east and the centre of Africa, and 
-both were unconsciously preparing for united action 
for the christianization of the Kaffir racé, from the 
Keiskamma to the head of Lake Nyassa. As Duff 
-was leaving Natal for the Cape, Livingstone, having 
completed his great Zambesi expedition of 1858-18¢4, 
-was boldly crossing the Indian Ocean to Bombay 
in the little Lady Nyassa.steam launch manned by 
seven natives who had never before ‘seen the sea. 

Dr. Duff reached Edinburgh just in time to address 
the “commission” of the General Assembly, on the 
10th August.’ Speedily ‘he took his way north to 
his own county of Perth, in order to take part in 
the ordination of the Rev..W. Stevenson as a mis- 
sionary to Madras. The city. hall could not contain 
the crowds to wlfom, after a sermon by John Milne 
surcharged with his Calcutta’ experiences, Dr. Duff 
addressed burning words cn zeal in Foreign Missions 
tthe evidence of a revived Church.' In Aberdeen, 
‘whence the Countess welcomed him to Haddo House, 
he had strength, a week after, to take part in the 
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ordination of another missionary to: Madras. '»‘* Note 
withstanding his enfeebled ‘health: his) voice: was dis- 
tinctly heard over the large audience, and his eloquent 
and seasonable address was listened’.to. with ‘close 
attention and’ evident delight,” is the record of’the 
local, \reporters. Soon there arrived, from Calcutta 
intelligence which increased his activity before he was 
physically equal to the strain....A cyclone, more disas- 
trous in the destruction of life and. property than any - 
he had witnessed or has since been experienced, swept 
over the mouth ofthe Ganges on the 5th October. 
From Calcutta’ to, Mahanad the hurricane levelled. not 
alfew of the mission buildings, churches, schools and 
houses. The Rey. K..S. and Mrs. Macdonald, then in 
charge, reported that sixty girls in the Calcutta Orphan- 
age, and their own children, were nearly buried under 
the ruins of the old house. . In a few hours after receiy- 
ing the news the sympathetic veteran, well knowing all 
that the disaster involved, organized an effort to raise 
two, thousand pounds, and really sent out five thou- 
sand. This rash waste of returning strength had its 
result'in his, enforced absence ‘from the, General As- 
sembly, of 1865; but, Dr. Murray Mitchell, who: re- 
presented him, announced a home income for Foreign 
Missions in, the® previous year of £27,000, ‘besides 
£3,000 reported by Dr. James Hamilton to the Synod 
of the, English, Presbyterian Church as annually con- 
tributed for itsvigorous mission in China. oz | 

At,this period, too, Dr. Duff was cheered by the fact 
that, for the first time in the. history. of British, India, 
a./missionary college—his; own—had beer formally 
visited by a Governor-General. Sir John, Lawrence 
had learned, in his! Punjab and. Mutiny. experience, 
the truth which he thus expressed ina formal. repre- 
sentation to Lord Canning,’ the first Viceroy: * Sir 
John Lawrence does entertain the, earnest. belief, that 
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all those measures which are really and truly Christian 
can be carried out in India, not only without danger 
to British rule, but, on the contrary, with every ad- 
vantage’ to its stability. Christian things done ina 
Christian way will never, the Chief Commissioner is 
convinced, alienate the heathen. About) such’ things 
there are qualities which do not provoke nor excite dis- 
trust, nor harden to resistance. It is when unchristian 
things are done in the name‘of Christianity, or when 
Christian things are done in an unchristian way, that 
mischief and danger are occasioned. The difficulty 
is, amid the political complications, the conflicting 
social considerations, the fears and_ hopes. of, self- 
interest which are so apt to mislead human judgment, 
to discern clearly what is imposed upon us by: Chris- 
tian duty and what is not. . Having discerned this, we 
have but to put it into practice. Sir John Lawrence \ 
is satisfied that, within the territories committed to 
his charge, he can carry out all those measures. which 
are really matters of Christian duty on the part 
of the Government. And, further, he believes that 
such measures will arouse no‘danger; will conciliate 
instead of provoking, and will subserve to the ultimate 
diffusion of ‘the truth among the people.” The pro- 
consul of the Punjab, who wrote these words, went 
further, urging the Viceroy that this policy ‘be 
openly avowed and universally acted ‘on. throughout 
the Empire;’’' “so that the people may see we have no 
sudden or sinister designs, and so that we may’ exhibit 
that harmony and uniformity of conduct which befits 
a Christian nation striving to do. its duty.”” When he 
himself was called by critical times to the same high 
office, his Excellency visited in state and presided at 
the first examination of Dr. Duff’s college held after 
he landed, just’ as he inspected the Government col- 
leges and: presided as Chancellor of the University. 
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What a change from even Lord William Bentinck’s 
time,—from the days when Macaulay used his Indian 
experience to dogmatize to Mr. Gladstone on Church 
and State! We have not Dr. Duff’s letter. to the 
Governor-General, but this was the simple reply of the 
Viceroy, whom, as they lately laid him to rest beside 
Livingstone and Outram and Colin Campbell, in’ the 
nave of Westminster Abbey, the Dean most truly pro- 
nounced to be the Joshua of the British Empire: 


Joun Lawrence to ALEXANDER Durr. 


_ “ February, 1865.—I have had the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the 31st January, and I am sure that I wish I could 
have been of more service to the Free Church Institution than 
J have been, for it is calculated to do much good among the 
superior classes of Bengal society. The advances they have 
made in education since I was a young man are very remark- 
able, but it is too generally in secular knowledge only. Your 
Institution seems to be the only one in which a large number 
have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Chris. 
tian religion also, and certainly, if we can judge from outward 
appearances, they have not neglected to do so.” 


Now that Dr. Duff was fairly and permanently im 
Scotland, he felt that the time had come to lay broad 
and deep in his own country and Church the founda- 
tions of that missionary enterprise to which he re- 
garded all his previous home campaigns as prepara- 
tory. Here, as in India, he must leave behind him 
a system. based on and worked by living principles, 
which would grow and expand and bless the people 
long after he was forgotten; Financially his quarterly 
associations were well, but they would be worthless if 

not fed by spiritual forees and not directed by spiritual 
‘men., And he had learned, even in the first year after 
his return, to be weary of the narrow controversies 
and sectarian competition which, though inseparable 
from such a time of. transition as that through which 
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Scotland, like all other countries, is passing to a re: 
constructed Kirk, are hostile to catholic energy and 
spiritual life. So he determined to launch his scheme 
of a Missionary Propaganda—of a professorship of 
Evangelistic Theology, a practical Missionary Insti- 
tute, and a Missionary Quarterly Review. 

No building is so familiar to the eyes of the many 
English and ‘Americans who annually winter in Rome 
as the Collegio di Propaganda Fide. Standing on one 
side of the Piazza di Spagna, fronted by that hideous 
Specimen of modern’ statuary which was erected by 
Pio Nono to commemorate the myth of the Immacu- 
late Conception, the college looks like a desolate bar- 
rack or theatre, out of which long files of youths 
march every morning and evening fora little fresh air. - 
Yet, unattractive as is the building designed by Ber- 
nini, and forbidding the whole aspect of the place, 
there is no spot. in, Rome so full of modern interest 
and so free from all that, Protestants are accustomed 
to dislike in the long papal capital. Two centuries 
and a half ago the fifteenth Gregory founded that col- 
lege, to be the nurse of missionaries and the retreat of 
scholars from all parts of the earth. There, in lan- 
guages more numerous,than those in which the public 
are invited to confess to the priests who flit about 
St. Peter’s, youths of almost ‘every tribe and nation 
and kingdom and tongue are fitted to go forth to 
tell the story of the, Cross—and something more, 
unfortunately—to the heathen world. A library of 
thirty thousand volumes, rich in oriental manuscripts 
and works bearing on the superstitions of man’s reli- 
gions, supplies an armoury for the student. The 
Museo, Borgia, which boasts a portrait of the infamous 
Pope Alexander VI. side by side with the famous 
Codex Mexicanus, contains specimens of the idols, the 
arts and. the industries of every country in the world 
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from China to Peru. And the Propaganda is com- 
pleted by the possession of a printing establishment; 
which turns out works in almost every language, of 
rare typographical beauty as well as considerable 
scholarship. There, under professors who are them- 
selves generally returned missionaries, upwards of a 
hundred and twenty youths are always under training 
to work in that field which is the world, whose har- 
vests are ever white for the sickle which there are 
so few reapers to wield. 

‘Duff had long been fascinated by the idea of a nur- 
sery of evangelists, from Iona and the capitular bodies 
of the old cathedrals to that tolerated for a time by 
the Dutch under Waleus at Leyden, in 1612, and to 
the great creation of Gregory XV. in 1622. Nor should 
it be forgotten that * the philosophic missionary,’ the 
pioneer of all martyr-missionaries in Africa, Raymond 
Lull, had implored the Pope and the princes of Hurope 
to found Christian propagandas. In 1311 he obtained 
from the Council.of Vienna a decree for their estab- 
dishment in the Universities of Paris,: Oxford, and 
Salamanca; while, in his own Majorca, he procured 
the foundation of a monastery for the instruction of 
thirteen students in Arabic and the Muhammadan 
controversy. 

When Cromwell used to play with the giepochl to 
make him king, he declared to the ‘Grison, Stoupe, 
whom he used as a trusty agent in foreign affairs, 
that he would “ commence his reign with the establish- 
ment of a council for the Protestant religion,” in 
opposition to Gregory’s Propaganda, which had pro- 
duced -the slaughter’ of \the Vaudois’ and: Milton’s 
sonnet.’ In old Chelsea’ College the ‘council were to 
train men, and from it they were to help in the evan- 
gelization of Scandinavia and Turkey, of the Hast and 
West Indies, as well as of the Latin Church: In 
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1677. Dr.) Hyde would ‘have; made Christ Church, 
Oxford, \a ‘Collegium de Propaganda Fide.”,’ The 
father of all Christidn scientists, Robert Boyle, when 
an Hast India director, revised the project for India 
which: Prideaux advocated under the reign of William 
in 1694.°° And, so long ago as 1716, one of the earlier 
chaplains of the East India Company, Mr. Stevenson, 
urged \the establishment -of colleges in Europe to 
train missionaries.and to teach them the languages. 

- “©When passing: through’ the ‘theological. ¢urricu- 
lum. of St. Andrews,” said Dr. Duff: to the General 
Assembly, “‘ I,was: struck markedly with ‘this citeum- 
stance, that throughout the whole course of the.curri- 
culum of four years: not one single allusion’ was ever 
made to the subject of the world’s evangelization —the 
subject which constitutes the chief end of the Christian 
Church: on earth. I felt intensely that there was 
something wrong in this omission.» According' to, any 
just conception of the Church, of, Christ, the grand 
function it has to:discharge.in this world cannot, be © 
said:to begin and end in ‘the. preservation of internal 
purity of doctrine, discipline and government, ; All this 
is merely for burnishing it so as to bea lamp to give 
light not to itself only: but. also to the world...There 
must be an outcome of that, light, lest it prove useless; 
and thereby be lost and extinguished. Why has: it 
got that light, but, that) it, should) freely impart .it. to 
others? Years afterwards, on the banks of the Ganges, 
we heard,that this Free’ Church had determined, to set 
up its Hall of Theology; and. that) Dr. Welsh had 
succeeded’ so remarkably in procuring | funds—thanks 
to those who have been'so liberal since, the merchant 
princes of Glasgow !—that besides the ordinary theo- 
logical | chairs, there .were to be chairs of Natural 
Science, Logic, and. Moral Philosophy, all demanded 
by the peculiar necessities of the times. I could not 
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help feeling that now’ was the time for advancing a 
step farther, and on the spur of the moment was led 
to write to my noble friend Dr. Gordon, the Convener 
of the Indian Foreign Missions, to the effect, that 
surely this was the time and occasion for setting: up a 
chair for Missions—in. short, a Missionary Professor- 
ship; that as the Free Church in her General Assembly 
had started as a missionary church, her New College 
should start as a missionary college. On my second 
return from India I talked of the subject to various in- 
fluential men in the Church, amongst others to the late 
Dr. Cunningham, who approved highly of the object ; 
but even he did not think the time was ripe for it. 
Crossing the Atlantic, I was wont to talk of it much 
to our friends in America; and there was one Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church there that agreed to instruct 
its professor of theology to make this a distinct sub- 
ject of his prelections, namely to lecture on Hyangelistic 
Theology; and that is the only lectureship of the kind 
that I know of. On my last return from India I felt 
intensely, looking at the state of the country generally, 
that there was still much need of such a professorship, 
and perhaps the more need, ‘because the world is 
more agitated and restless than ever, and young men 
more flighty, because of the multitude of secular open- 
ings in every direction.” : 

An endowment of £10,000 was at. once supplied 
for the chair by men of’ various evangelical Churches. 
When the General Assembly of 1867, with whom’ the 
appointment .of the first professor rested, could not 
agree as to which of two experienced missionaries, 
from Calcutta and Bombay, should be appointed to it, 
Dr. Duff was most unwillingly compelled to accept the 
appointment by the unanimous call of his Church. 
The donors, while sharing his enthusiasm, had desired 
to honour him by calling the chair by his name. This 
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at least he prevented. They secured their personal 
as well as missionary object far more effectually, as they 
and he thought, by stipulating only that the professor- 
ship should be of the status, and be devoted to the 
subjects his irresistible statement of. which had led 
them to supply the capital of the endowment. Other- 
wise the money was made over unconditionally to the 
General Assembly, and by Dr. Duff as the representa- 
tive of the donors—of whom he himself was one— 
without legal document and so accepted by the Assem- 
bly in the act legislatively creating the professorship, 
“with consent of a majority of presbyteries.” 

Dr. Duff was so jealous, in his Master’s cause, of 
attempts made by a few ministers and professors to 
minimise the chair as novel to or inconsistent with the 
theological course of Protestant—and up to his’ ‘own 
time non-missionary Churches—that immediately be- 
fore the meeting of that General Assembly he thus took 
care to secure the deliberate co-operation and formal 
consent of the donors. All have survived ‘him, and 
their strong opinions in favour of the continuance of 
the chair as he devised it are known to his Church. 
These letters to the largest of the donors, H. M. Mathe- 
son, Hsq., have been submitted to us by that generous 
elder of the Presbyterian Church of England. 


“17th May, 1867. 


My Dear Me. Maruzson,x— . . As regards the mis- 
sionary professorship—to my own mind it is most perplexing, 
and despite all my endeavours and prayers fills me with an 
anxiety that is well nigh crushing and overwhelming. (1) I 
know not what your views are with regard to the proposal 
emanating from many quarters, that the chair should be left 
open to the appointment of a home minister as well as a 
foreign missionary. Some of the contributors, I know, would 
decidedly object to this, except in a case, not likely I hope ever 
to arise, viz., the Church’s declaring that, among all her foreign 
39. 
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missionaries, retired or in the field, there was not one 
reasonably competent to fill it.. And (2) I know not what your 
views are with reference to another proposal, which has 
gained extensive favour, viz., that, after the first appointment, 
it would be left open to make all subsequent ones only tempo- 
rary, or for a few years—thus reducing the professorship to a 
lectureship, and depriving the occupant of the chair of that 
accumulating influence over students and others which the 
status of a professor and long experience undoubtedly give. 
Some of the contributors, I know, would object to such an 
innovation in the case of the missionary chair. And I confess 
it is altogether different from my own understanding of the 
subject when applying to parties for contributions. Now if 
the Church were to sanction either or both of these pr oposals, 
and any of the contributors were to object, and decline to give 
their moneys unless the proposals were set aside, you can see 
what a dilemma we should be in, and how harassing such a 
dilemma to my own mind. 

20th May.— 1. have no words wherewith to express my in- 
debtedness to you for the relief which your letter, received 
this morning, has afforded to my sorely burdened spirit. My 
own trust, all along, has been in a good and gracious God. I 
could not but believe that the cause was His ; and I had some- 
thing of an assurance that, if so, He would not suffer it, in 
the end, to be wholly defeated. And yet, in spite of all this 
I could not, in the hour of nature’s weakness, amid apparently 
insuperable. difficulties, help being filled with anxieties, and 
that too in very proportion to the greatness and goodness of 
the cause which seemed on the verge of shipwreck. You may 
judge then of the relief which such a letter as yours at once 
afforded me. I could not help falling down on my knees to 
thank God for it; and the very first words which came into 
mind were literally these: ‘OQ thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?’ In the course of. my own strangely 
chequered life I have had so many palpable answers to prayer, 
that I now feel deeply undera sense of the sin and shame of 
having, for a moment, given way to unbelieving doubts at all 
in connection with a cause that so vitally concerns the honour 
and cause of the adorable Saviour. 

25th May.—*I have to thank you for pour last kind note ;: 
but delayed replying to it till I could report definitely on the: 
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two points previously ‘alluded to. . Having now’seen Candlish, 
Buchanan ‘and other leaders, I am warranted to say that all 
are of one mind on the subject; and that, in some suitable 
way, provision will be made to ensure in all time coming the 
appointment of an experienced foreign missionary to the chair, 
and that it shall be a professorship for life. All this I have 
now reason to believe will’ be satisfactorily secured. . . As 
it is, all, I find, are hearty in carrying it out; and for thé most 
part according to the expressed wishes of the contributors. 
There is therefore now no occasion, I am happy to say, for 
your coming to Edinburgh. 

27th May.— To-day the professorship affair came on, The 
two points were conceded, the election ‘was made, and, to my | 
own surprise, I am ‘now the professor! Oh, for grace to 
guide, direct and uphold me! a 

“Were it not for your timely interposition it is impossible 
that the matter could have been concluded as it has been: 
To you, thereforé, under God I feel pre-eminently indebted, 
though the cause is not mine but the Lord Jesus Christ’s. 
Being wearied I can say no more now, having been out from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m.” sig 


One circumstance which reconciled Dr. Duff to the | 
toil of not only preparing lectures for the chair, but 
of delivering them in the three colleges, in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, every winter, was this, that he 
saved the whole salary for the foundation of the second 
portion of his most catholic project, the Missionary 
Institute. For he refused to -touch any income as 
professor, or as convener of the Foreign Missions 
Committee, being content with the modest revenue 
from the Duff: Missionary Fund.» The’ bulk of that, 
even, he used to give away on’ the rule of systematic 
beneficence, of which he had always been the eloquent 
advocate. The Institute, as described by himself in 
his inaugural lecture to the students on the 7th 
November, 1867, still remains to be established by 
the ministers, elders, and members of the evangelical 
Churches ;who, under Lord Polwarth, have ‘recently 
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drafted its constitution as the best memorial of him. 
The Missionary Quarterly, apart from the denomina- 
tional or official record of each church and society, he 
did not live to see. Planned under the editorship of 
Canon Tristram, with promises of assistance from a 
most competent literary and missionary staff repre- 
senting all the Churches, the much desired Quarterly 
does not seem to have found catholicity enough at 
home for its vigorous support. But in the Hast the 
Indian Evangelical Review, a quarterly journal of mis- 
sionary thought and effort, has for seven years done 
* well for all the Church catholic abroad the work which 
is far more needed by the Church divided at home. 
But though the Institute and the Quarterly still 
await Christian statesmanship in Great Britain, like 
the united college which he proposed in 1832 in Cal- 
cutta, and charity like his own to establish them, he 
took care that the professorship, of which he was 
himself one of the founders, should not be tampered 
with when he could no longer guard their rights. The 
Assembly having legislatively created the professor- 
ship, he did not rest until the same supreme court 
of his Church in the same way made attendance on the 
lectures in evangelistic theology part of ‘the course 
essential for licence and ordination. When the present 
writer was one of the Assembly’s commissioners for 
the quinquennial visitation of the New College, Dr. Duff 
prepared a scheme for the development of the chair, so, 
as to enable it to cover the’ whole subject of com- 
parative religion, or the science of religion, ‘or the 
relation’ of the faiths of the non-Christian’ world to 
the Divine revelation of God in Christ... This, indeed, 
he had sketched in his inaugural lecture as the fourth 
of the nine’ parts of a collegiate course of evangel- 
istic theology. Honoured to be the first of the Re- 
formed Churches to make theology in. its relation to 
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the creeds and cults of heathendom a compulsory 
part of its eight years training of students of divinity, 
the Free Church of Scotland has the opportunity of 
making its academic course still more complete in 
. the appointment of Dr. Duff’s successor in the chair. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
1867-1878. 


NEW MISSIONS AND THE RESULTS OF HALF A 
CENTURY’S WORK. 


Missions on the Hortatory Method.—David’s Example and Syste- 
matic Beneficence.—The Gonds of Central India.—Sir Richard 
Temple and Stephen Hislop.—The Santals of the Bengal Up- 
lands.—Narayan Sheshadri’s Rural Mission.—Bethel and Sir 
Salar Jung.—Mission Buildings and Salaries.—Correspondence 
with Lord Northbrook on English Education.—United Christian 
College of Madras.—Dr. Duff at the Church Mission’s Com- 
mittee.—The Communion of Saints and Missionary Faith.—The 
Anglo-Indian Christian Union.—Letter from Lord Lawrence.— 
Drs. Duff and Lumsden visit the Lebanon.—Relation of the 
Mission to the Presbyterian Board of the United States —Ixten- 
sion of Kaffrarian Mission to the Transkei Country.—Natal 
Missions and Sir Peregrine Maitland.—James Allison—Dr. Duff 
and the Aberdeen Family.—A Bright Career.—Gordon Memorial 
Mission to the Zulus.— Dr. Livingstone’s Zambesi Project.—Dis- 
covers Lake Nyassa.—His Letters to the Free Church.—Rev. 
Dr. Stewart’s Proposal.—Dr. Duff Launches the Livingstonia 
Expedition in 1875.—His Heroic Wish in 1877.—The Unconscious 
Founder of the New Hebrides Mission.—Dr. William Syming- 
ton’s Diary.—The Immediate Fruit of Forty-nine Years of Mis- 
sionary Work. 


Not only as professor of Evangelistic Theology, but 
as superintendent or, so far as Presbyterian parity 
allowed, director of the Foreign Missions of his 
Church, Dr. Duff had the care of all the churches 
till the day of his death. None the less was he the 
adviser, referee, and fellow-helper of the other mis- 
sionary agencies of Great Britain and America. His 
third of a century’s experience of India, what he had 
learned in his careful tour of inspection in Africa, his 
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personal study of both Europe and America, were 
henceforth all concentrated on one point—the consoli- 
dation and extension of the Missions. For this end 
he ever sought to perfect the internal organization 
of his own Church, which he had created at what an 
expenditure of splendid. toil we. have told. During 
the two years 1865 and 1866, the records of his office 
and of the General Assembly, and the newspapers of 
the day, show that he held conferences with the minis- 
ters, office-bearers and. collectors of each congrega- 
tion and presbytery over a large. part of Scotland, 
informing, stimulating and often filling them with an 
enthusiasm like his own. Nothing was too humble, 
nothing too wearisome for one already sixty years of 
age, if only the great cause could be advanced. To 
him a conference meant not a quiet talk but a burning 
exposition. As in 1866 the ordinary home income 
reached an annual average of £16,000, and the fees 
and grants-in-aid united with the subscriptions of 
Christian people abroad to double that, he felt that the 
time had come for new missions. 

He had told the General Assembly of 1865, in his 
first report, that their committee were “ not only in- 
tensely anxious to strengthen their stakes, but also 
greatly to lengthen their cords. This can be done in 
either, or both, of two ways—either by giving larger 
scope and development to existing operations within 
the fields already chosen, or by entering on entirely 
new fields and there breaking up wholly new ground. 
For the active prosecution of either, or both,-of these 
courses, your committee are prepared, to whatever 
extent this venerable Assembly may approve, or the 
Church at large may supply the necessary means. . . 
Our plan never was intended to be—and, in point of 
fact, never actually was—a narrow, one-sided, fixed, 
exclusive plan; but, on the contrary, in its original 
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conception, a broad, all-comprehending plan; only, its 
breadth and comprehension were to be gradually 
evolved or unfolded from a rudimental germ—requiring 
years of growth to exhibit its real nature and design, 
and: whole generations for reaping the full harvest 
of its ripened fruits. From the very outset the two 
kindred and reciprocally auxiliary processes of training 
the young for varied future usefulness, and addressing 
the adults, through whatever lingual medium might be 
found most effective in reaching their understandings 
and their hearts, were simultaneously carried on, side 
by side.” 

But he had provided for the development of the 
colleges through their local support, leaving the 
whole increased subscriptions of his Church thence- | 
forth to go to “addressing the adults” in the rural 
districts of India, and in the barbarous lands of Africa 
and Oceania. To the General Assembly of 1867, in 
an oration full of his old fire, he thus commended and 
illustrated the principle on’ which he had acted all 
his life and sought to support his whole missionary 
advance: | | 

«The Systematic Beneficence Society is based on 
the grand principle of holding ourselves responsible 
to God for all that we have, and that it is our bounden 
duty to devote a large portion of the income which He 
may be pleased to give us directly to His cause and 
for His glory. It does seem strange that the great 
principle which lies at the root of the Beneficence 
Society—the grand New Testament principle, the 
principle of being stewards of God’s bounties—should 
be looked upon by many in these days as’ if it were a 
novelty.: Why, it is a principle which is at least three 
thousand years old. We have the grandest exemplifi- 
cation of it in the history of David in First Chronicles 
xxix. In that chapter we are told how David poured 
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out of his treasury gold ‘and silver and precious 
stones; and when he had set the example which he 
did, he appealed to his nobles, and they liberally 
responded. Example is better than precept, and what 
took place in David’s case was just what might have 
been expected... What was even more remarkable than 
the liberality displayed, was the: willingness of heart 
which was shown. . In fact, the’ whole principle of the 
Systematic Beneficence Society ‘was expounded and 
acted out by David. If David’s: principle was actéd 
upon now, instead of the subscriptions from the whole 
of our members to the Foreign Missions being four- 
fifths of a farthing for a week, it would be four-fifths 
of a shilling, and would not stop even-there. On one 
occasion, when in Calcutta, I received a letter from an 
officer who had served in’ the Sindh campaign. He 
had received between three thousand and four thousand 
Tupees as his share of the prize money. I had seen 
him only once, when he happened 'to be passing through 
Calcutta.. Having taken him ‘to ‘visit’ our Institution, 
he was greatly struck with it. In'that letter he sent 
what he called a tithe of his prize money, amounting 
to upwards of three hundred rupees, asa thank-offering 
to God. I thanked him warmly for his liberality ; and 
in doing so happened to. refer to the 29th chapter of 
Chronicles and 14th verse, stating, that it was a blessed 
thing to have the means of} giving, but that it was 
still more blessed when God was graciously pleased to 
give us the disposition to part with these means. 
Some two or three weeks afterwards I received a 
second letter from the same officer, containing the 
whole of the rupees which he had received for his 
prize money, accompanied with the remark, ‘I had 
often read that chapter and that passage, but it had 
never struck me in that light before ; and I thank God 
for putting it into my heart to do as I have done.’ 
39 
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Ile then desired me to acknowledge the receipt of the 
sum in a particular newspaper, but stated that I was 
not to mention his name, but: to say that it was from 
1 Chronicles xxix. 14.) That was not all. . When the 
time arrived that he was able to retire upon ‘@ pension, 
instead of coming home, as many do, to-indulee them- 
selves in luxurious ease and idleness, he entered as a 
volunteer’ in the service’ of his Lord, and “became a 
practical missionary in India, for which his knowledge 
of the vernacular and his other qualifications emi- 
nently qualified him; and I can assure this. Assembly 
that it was a noble work that he rendered. He is, 
alas! no more; but ‘his works do follow him.’” 

The first’ new mission which Dr. Duff helped into 
existence was to the Gonds of Central India. From 
Nagpore Stephen’ Hislop’ had spent ‘many’ a “week 
among them in‘ their hilly fastnesses, studying their 
language, taking down their almost Biblical traditions, . 
and telling them ‘of Him to whom their dim legends 
pointed, the Desire of all nations. | When Sir. Richard 
‘Temple was sent by Lord Canning to ‘rescue ‘the 
Central Provinces from misrule, Hislop became his 
guide and friend.» The fruit of! the missionary’s ré- 
searches appeared in one of the most valuable -contri- 
butions to the literature of so-called pre-historic man, 
his ** Papers relating to the. Aboriginal Tribes of the 
Central Provinces,” As the disciple of John Lawrence 
Sir 'R: Temple felt'a keen! interest’in the millions of 
the rude tribes entrusted to him. ‘On his first furlough 
thereafter, in August, 1865, he spent some days with 
Dr. Duff in Edinburgh, who actedias‘his guide over 
the city and—as he confessed tous with a twinkle— 
took him thrice in one day to’ long ‘Scotch services. 
The two carefully discussed the subject of a mission 
to the Gonds, Mr.:;Hislop’s papers on whom’ had ‘just 
appeared... The result was the:despatcl of Mr. Dawson, 
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from the Nagpore staff, with the native catechist 
Hardie, to Chindwara, as a centre, a healthy station 
in the Gond uplands of Deogurh. Gondee has been 
reduced to writing, and portions of Scripture have 
appeared in the ldciguane) Dr. Duff would. fain have 
sent a missionary to the Sutnamees, the aboriginal 
sect of theistic worshippers of the “pure name’’ of "God 
in the east of the Central Provinces, but that field was 
soon after supplied by the Germans. ile 

Ever since, in 1862, he had wandered over the finite 
land of the simple Santals, a hundred and fifty miles 
to the north of the rural missions in Hooghly and 
Burdwan, he had determined to plant a mission among 
that section of the people who were not:cared for by the 
Church Missionary Society along the south bank of the 
Ganges, and by the Baptists on the Orissa:and Behar 
sides. The Rev. J. D. Don and Dz. M. Mitchell were 
enabled by him to begin operations at Pachumba in 
1869, when the chord line of the East Indian Railivay 
opened up the south country, skirted by the grand 
trunk road, and under the shadow of the Jain moun- 
tain of Parisnath. There, under three Scottish mis- 
sionaries, medical, evangelistic and teaching, in San- 
talee, Hindee and. Bengalee, a staff of convert-cate- 
chists has been formed and a living native church 
created. The Santals, whom official neglect, toler- 
ating the oppression of Bengalee usurers, drove into 
rebellion in 1855, are coming over. in hundreds to 
the various Churches, and promise to become a Chris. 
tian people in a few generations. When ritualistic 
sacerdotalism for a time introduced discord into the. 
neighbouring Church of the Kols of Chota Nagpore, 
evangelized. by the Lutheran missionaries sent out 
by Pastor Gossner, the proposal was made to Dr. 
Duff that he should.enter on a portion of the 
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But though his own province, Bengal, enjoyed the 
least. of Dr. Duff’s fostering care, from Bombay the 
Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, the first educated Brahman 
who had joined the Church of Western India, went 
boldly forth to evangelize his peasant countrymen and 
the outcast tribes in the villages around Brahmanical 
Indapoor, to the south of Poona, and in the country 
of the Nizam, of which Jalna is a British cantonment. 
As the catechumens around Jalna increased into a large 
community, théy became perplexed by the denial of 
hereditary rights in the soil, and by the impossibility in 
a native principality of enjoying such sanitary and self- 
administering institutions as Christianity recommends. 
A new society had sprung to life from among the cor- 
ruption of the old, but to have fair play it must have 
standing ground of its own. Accordingly the Chris- 
tian Brahman applied to the Arab prime minister of 
the Muhammadan Nizam of Hyderabad to grant a site 
to the Hindoo and outcast cultivators and artisans 
who had become Christ’s. The reply was the conces- 
sion of land rent-free for twenty-five years. There, 
under the protection of the Jalna cantonment, three 
miles distant, Narayan Sheshadri has made his village 
at once a ‘model and a guarantee of what India will 
yet become. The pretty stone church, named Bethel, 
—Hebrew rather than Marathee,—stands in the centre 
of a square, on either of two sides of which are the 
public institutions of the young community: manse, 
schools, hospital, serai, market, smithy, wells. Within 
a radius of ninety miles are ten large towns, where, 
and in the intervening country, the catechists of Bethel 
evangelize their countrymen. The light has shined 
forth into the adjoining province of Berar, penetrated 
by the Bombay and Calcutta railway at this end as the 
Santal country is at the other. No part of his duty 
gave Dr. Duff greater delight than that of assisting 
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in such an experiment as this, illustrating at once the 
principles of his system and supplying to all India an 
example for imitation. 

The expansion of the Missions forced on Dr. Duff 
the necessity of making a special appeal to the country 
for a fund to build houses for the missionaries, and 
substantial schools, in Africa as well asin India, where 
these did not exist. The task of raising £50,000 for 
this purpose was almost: repulsive to him with his 
other engagements. But after a deliberate and per- 
sistent fashion he set himself to it. He conducted a 
correspondence on the subject which it is even now 
almost appalling to read. He was zealously aided by 
members of the committee, and the result was success. 
The greater part of the money was paid in a few years, 
and has now been expended in manses, preaching halls, 
and schools which place the missionary in the heart of 
his work, and, for the first time in many instances, 
surround him by the same sanitary advantages as his 
countrymen enjoy in the European quarters of Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras. Even before this, the rise 
of prices in these cities and throughout India, which 
had begun in the Crimean and culminated in ‘the 
United States war, compelled the committee to revise 
the whole scale of salaries. To this, as one who had 
ever denied himself and who was beginning to live not 
a little in the past, he was reluctant to turn. He 
keenly felt the danger of robbing the missionary’s life 
of its generally realized ideal of self-sacrifice for Him 
who spared not Himself, and so of attracting to the 
grandest of careers the meanest of men—the merely 
professional missionary. Few though they were, he 
had seen such failures in the Lord of the harvest’s 
field. But duty prevailed, and he set about. the work 
with business-like comprehensiveness. After a con- 
ference of conveners and secretaries, sitting in Hdin- 
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burgh, had taken evidence and discussed the whole 
subject of missionary economics, he consented that 
the committee should be asked to sanction an increase 
somewhat proportioned to the rise of prices. And 
so, while as convener he left behind him a well- 
organized missionary staff, he and his committee went 
no further than the standard of such a subsistence 
allowance as, by keeping off family care and pecuniary 
worry, should permit the absorption of the whole man 
in the divine work. 

When, in 1872, Lord Northbrook was designated 
Governor-General, in succession to Lord Mayo whose 
assassination called forth from Dr. Duff a warm eulogy 
of that Viceroy, the missionary made a representa- 
tion to his old friend on the subject of the education 
despatch of 1854. After a year’s experience of his 
high office, his Excellency thus addressed Dr. Duff: 


“Governuent Hovusz, Catcurta, January 81st, 1878. 


- “Dear Dr. Dorr,—As you were so good as to communicate 
with me before I left Hngland through Mr. [now Lord] 
Kinnaird, I feel no hesitation in sending you the enclosed copy 
of a resolution upon education which will be issued to morrow, 
and which is the first expression of my views upon educational 
questions. Matters have been rather complicated here by some 
resolutions of the Government of India issued in 1869, which 
went, in my opinion, too far in the direction of withdrawing 
Government support from the English colleges, and created 
great alarm among the educated natives. . . I have tried, 
while supporting Mr. [now Sir George] Campbell as I am 
bound to do, especially for his efforts to spread. education 
among the people, and to give amore practical’ turn to it, 
to satisfy our native friends that we are no enemies to high 
English education ; and, in so doing, I have.taken the oppor- 
tunity to repeat the principles laid down in 1854, especially the 
position to be held by Sanskrit in the educational scheme. 

-“Thave had two very interesting conversations with Dr. 
Wilson at Bombay, My impression is that there is much room. 
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for improvement in the scheme for degrees at the Calcutta 
University, and in the class-books and subjects for the Univer- 
sity examinations, and I have communicated with the Syndicate 
who have appointed a committee to inquire into the subject. 
Another and more serious question has arisen from some 
particulars which Mr. Murdoch (the secretary in India of the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society) has brought forward 
as to the contents of some of the vernacular class-books in the 
Government: schools.in Madras. It seemed to me to: be very 
undesirable to direct public attention to this. The manner in 
which I shall deal with it is to direct an inquiry into the gene- 
ral suitability of the books used in Government schools, and 
to communicate confidentially with the different Governments, 
requesting them to take the opportunity of expurgating the 
vernacular school books, if necessary, by the removal of any 
gross Lee oe —I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
“ NoRTHBROOK.”” 


; “Parrerpate, Penrita, 80th April, 1873. 

. “Dear Lorp Norrusrooc,—I cannot sufficiently express 
my thanks to your Lordship for writing to me as you have 
done, amid your heavy cares and anxieties, on the subject of 
your educational policy. . . Soon after the letter was put 
into my hands; with the Government resolution on ‘education, 
a telegram from India announced that your Lordship ‘had 
delivered a great speech on the subject of education to the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University. 

“Let. me in a single sentence. say that I have Bo the 
Government eoleaon and your Lordship’s speech not only 
with unfeigned bit unmingled delight and admiration. In 
the general views expressed in them—views characterized as 
much by their wisdom and practical prudence, as by their large- 
ness, comprehensiveness, generosity and liberality—I entirely 
coricur. | Indeed,,there is scarcely a syllable in either which I 
could wish to see altered; and asa friend of India, I do feel 
cordially grateful to your Lordship for so noble an. exposition 
and so clear an enforcement of great and enlightened principles, 
such as those so distinctly laid down in the great Educational 
Despatch of 1854, for the carrying out of which in its full in- 
tegrity I have always. strenuously contended. The nroposed 
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mode also of dealing with the question raised by Mr. Murdoch 
about vernacular class-books and class or text-books, generally 
appears to me eminently judicious. Your Lordship will kindly 
excuse me for presuming to write. in this way, but I cannot 
help it, as it is the joint utterance of head and heart. « . 
. Rejoicing in the brilliant inauguration of your Lordship’s 
Indian career, and praying that the God of Providence may 
guide, direct and sustain you under the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of your exalted office,—I remain, . 
Very gratefully and sincerely yours, 
“ ALEXANDER Dore.” 


If Lord Northbrook’s views had continued to pre- 
vail, like those of all his predecessors, back to Lord 
William Bentinck’s time—save Lord Auckland—there 
could not have arisen those causes of complaint which 
have ever since marked the hostility of the educational 
departments in India to the despatch, and which led 
Lord Lawrence to unite with the missionary societies in 
proposals for a protest to the Secretary of State for 
India. This action of the Governor-General in favour 
of the catholic principles of 1854, alike in the higher 
and in primary education, was followed by a most satis- 
factory development of the Institution at Madras.’ In 
1832 Dr. Duff and the Calcutta Missionary Conference 
had in vain proposed to their Churches at home to 
co-operate in the extension of the then infant Institu- 
tion as a united Christian college, to train students 
for all the Missions. In 1874 he joyfully received a 
similar project from Madras for the union of the Free 
Church, Church Missionary and Wesleyan Societies in 
the development of its Institution into one well-equip- 
ped and catholic Christian college for all Southern 
India. The five years’ experiment has proved so suc- 
cessful an illustration of .evangelical unity and educa- 
tional efficiency that the college is likely to be perma- 
nently placed under a joint board, representing not 
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only these Churches, but the Established Church of 
Scotland. . 

The essential unity of all evangelical Christians Dr. 
Duff never rejoiced to exemplify more than along with 
the Church Missionary Society. He happened to be 
in London on the 5th January, 1869, when the general 
committee had. met for the solemn duty of sending 
forth three experienced missionaries and ministers to 
India. These were Mr. (now Bishop) French; the 
late Rev. J. W. Knott, who resigned a rich living for 
a@ missionary’s grave; and Dr. Dyson, of the Cathedral 
Mission College, Calcutta. Good old Mr. Venn was 
still secretary. Dr. Kay, was then fresh from the 
learned retreat of Bishops’ College on the Hooghly. 
General Lake represented the Christian soldier-poli- 
ticals of the school of the Lawrences. The Maharaja 
Dhuleep Singh was there to join in supplications for the 
college to be founded for the training of his country- 
men to be evangelists, pastors and teachers, in the 
land of which he was born to be king. Bishop Smith, 
of China, who presided, closed the proceedings in 
words like these: “*We have been greatly favoured 
this day with the presence of so many veterans of the 
missionary work to say farewell to our brethren, and 
we have been delighted with the heart-stirring address 
and missionary fire of the ‘old man eloquent.’ The 
last time Dr. Duff and I met. together was when he 
bowed the: knee with me in my. private study at Hong 
Kong, and offered prayer for us, for we also need sus- 
taining grace as well as our brethren. Herel find him 
to-day giving us words of encouragement. Advanced 
as he is on the stage of life, it is an unexpected plea- 
sure to see him again; and we thank God that we 
have been permitted to listen to him. It is a blessing 
to meet on occasions such as these, to find that the 
old missionary fire is not extinct, and to know that 
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the good work is prospering.’ May it go on until the 
whole earth be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord.” | 

Dr. Duff, in an impromptu utterance, had thus 
burst forth under the impulse of fervid affection and 
of gratitude that not the young and untried but the 
ablest ministers in England were going up to the high 
places of the field ; 


“The communion of saints is a blessed and glorious ex- 
pression. Ever since I have known Christ, and believed in 
Christ for salvation, I have always felt that there is a tie 
peculiarly binding on the Church of Christ, whatever may be 
the form of government. Accordingly, I have always felt it 
an unspeakable privilege to be permitted not only to sympa- 
thise, but to co-operate in every possible way, with all who 
love Christ in sincerity and in truth, and will be co-heirs with 
Him in the glory to be revealed, and rejoice with Him for ever 
and ever. I cannot understand the grounds of separation 
between:men who are living in the bonds of Christ. . . We 
do not stand alone. If we did, we should be hopeless. We 
stand very much in the position of Elijah on Mount Carmel. 
He stood alone in one sense: he was confronted with four 
hundred and fifty priests of Baal; but he felt that he was not 
alone—that he had one greater and mightier than all that 
were against him, and his great prayer was to the God of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, that He might interpose and 
cause it to be seen and felt that there was a God in Israel, 
that he was His servant to do these things according to His 
word. ‘He said, ‘Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this people 
may know that Thou art the Lord.’ That is our position. 
We must do all that he did.. He prepared the altar.and the 
sacrifice, and said, ‘I have done all that I can; but if I had 
not done this, how could Ilook up and pray? Having done 
that in accordance with God’s word, I can look up and pray.’ 
Let us, then, enter on the mighty work in this spirit, and 
while we confront the Himalayan masses of superstition and 
idolatry, let us first, the spirit of Ehjah animating us, look up 
and. say, ‘O God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob.’ Yes, 
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we as Christians can do still more. We can say, ‘O God, fhe 
Father of ‘our Lord Jesus, do Thou interpose in behalf of that 
great name, and send forth Thy Holy Spirit to accompany our 
efforts in this work ;”? and the day will come when the fire 
shall descend and burn up the wood and the stones, and the 
mountain masses of obstacles, and consume. them, and turn 
spiritual death into life. Yes, the day will come. But are we 
doing our part? are we doing all that we can? The individual 
missionary abroad may be doing all that he can as a mission- 
ary; but are the:communities that send him forth doing all 
that’ they ought to do? If not, I feel intensely you have no 
warrant, no right to pray for the blessing of God. From what 
Tam constantly reading in my own country, I see that we are 
making a mere mock in regard to Missions ; that we are simply 
playing at Missions, and are not doing the proper thing at all 
in this: great country. If we go to war against a great city 
like Sebastopol—if we want to penetrate into the centre of 
Abyssinia—what do we do? We take the best and most 
skilful and experienced of our brave generals, and our best 
officers and troops, and we send supplies in such abundance 
that there can be no want. If we wish to be successful we 
‘must use the means which are adapted to secure success. 
Now I feel intensely that'I am humbled, that we as a people, 
as Churches and communities, are content with doing just a 
little, as showing some recognition of a duty, but not putting 
forth our power and energy, as if we were in earnest, and 
sending out the ablest and most skiful of our men. We are 
but trifling with the whole subject. The world is to be evan- 
gelized. We have eight hundred millions of people to be 
evangelized. Here, in Great Britain, we have one minister for 
every thousand of inhabitants, and yet we are content to send 
out one for two millions of people, and in China I do not sup- 
pose there is one for three millions, taking all the societies 
together. Would we desire to know what we ought to do? 
Let us look to the Church at Antioch. When God hada great 
work to do among the Gentiles, what did He do? Here is the 
Church at’ Antioch, with Barnabas and Simeon, Lucius of 
Cyrene, and other men of character, but not equal to Paul and 
Barnabas. Does the Holy Ghost say that Paul and Barnabas, 
having been the founders of the Church, were indispensable 
for its prosperity, and you must keep them—Lucius and the 
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others will not be so much missed: send them to do the work ? 
No; He says, ‘Separate me Barnabas and. Paul;’ the other 
men can carry on the quieter work, and fight the battle with 
heathenism if it be needed; the most ‘able and skilled men 
must. go forth on the mighty enterprise—‘ Separate me Barna- 
bas and. Paul.’ Excuse,me for saying this.. In this day’s 
meeting, which gladdens my own heart, I see something of 
this kind of process beginning. We do not want all the ablest 
men in this country to engage in the enterprise, but cannot 
some of them be spared as leaders of the younger ones? We 
need. all. the praetical wisdom which the world contains to 
guide us and direct. us in the midst of the perplexities which 
beset. us ‘in such. fields as India and China. Difficulties, are 
increasing every day, and there are new difficulties arising that 
will require all the skill and wisdom of the most practical men 
we possess, and such men will, ere long, come forward with 
a power and voice which shall make themselves felt.. It makes 
my heart rejoice to think that Oxford. can send forth two of 
its Fellows; that English parishes can spare two able and 
useful men to go forth in the name of the Lord. I see in this 
the beginning of a better state of things, and I have no doubt 
that the example will have the effect of stirring up and stimu- 
lating others to do likewise, and that some of the mightiest 
names among us will go forth. It will not do to say we should 
be satisfied with labourers only; why should not some of the 
Church’s dignitaries—why should not some of our bishops, 
if they be the successors of the apostles, go forth, and set an 
example, the value of which the whole world would acknow- 
ledge? I wonder that a man who is prominent before the 
world for his position and. rank does not surrender that, and 
go forth on a mission of philanthropy. I wonder at it. Some 
would be ready to follow. But at all events they would say, 
Here is sincerity, here is devotedness ; and it will no longer 
be said, ‘You are the men who are paid for loving the souls 
of men.’ I will not speak merely of Church dignitaries, but 
of other dignitaries, Peers of the realm can go-to India to 
hunt tigers, and why cannot they go to save the souls of men? 
Have we come to this, that it shall. be beneath them, and 
beneath the dignity of men in civil life, to.go forth on such an 
errand? The eternal Son of God appears on earth that He 
may work out for us an everlasting redemption. It was not 
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beneath Him to seek’and to save that which was lost, and will 
you tell me that it is benéath ‘the dignity of a duke, or an 


Archbishop of Canterbury, to go into heathen realms to save 
a lost creature ? ” : 


This recalled the Exeter Hall appeals of 1837. 
Again, soon after, he gave another proof of his true 
catholicity in writing, for the Indian Female Hvange- 
list, conducted by the Church of England Society for 
Female Education in the East, an elaborate serics of 
papers on Indian Womanhood from the Vedic age to 
the present time. 

Dr. Duff's philanthropic and spiritual efforts’ for 
the good of Huropeans and Eurasians in India, con- 
tinued from his first years in Calcutta, found an or- 
ganized and permanent agency in the Anglo-Indian 
Christian Union, or Evangelization Society as it is now 
called. |. When in Calcutta he had been the active 
chairman of a society for ameliorating the temporal 
condition of the people, he had so early as 1841 helped 
to found a temperance society, he frequently lectured 
to the soldiers at Dum Dum and ‘elsewhere ‘on’ the 
subject, and he was most earnest in that movement 
for a sailors’ home which ended in Lord Lawrence 
presenting the valuable site of the appropriate build- 
ing on the Strand of Calcutta. Just before his return 
to Edinburgh in 1864, the Anglo-Indians who happened 
_ to be present at the General Assembly of that year, 
led by Dr. K. MacQueen, united to send out a minister 
to. the Scottish teaplanters who are turning the 
malarious wilds of» Cachar and Assam into smiling 
gardens. The society was discouraged by the unfit: 
ness of the first: instruments, but in 1870’ Dr: Duff 
gave it new life. The increase of tea and indigo culti- 
vation, of cotton and jute factories, of railways, of the 
British army and: subordinate civil service, had, ‘since 
the Mutiny, raised the European and ‘Eurasian Chris- 
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tians in India to a number little ‘short of the quarter 
ofa million. For these the Government chaplains and 
the few voluntary churches in the great cities and 
missionary services elsewhere had long been inade- 
quate. ° The £170,000 spent on ‘the ecclesiastical 
establishment of 3 bishops and 153. chaplains, and in 
grants to' Romish priests who are generally foreign 
Jesuits ignorant of the language of the Irish soldiers, 
might have been—ought now to be—applied in a man- 
ner both more equitable and more effective for its end 
in a country where vast revenues are annually alienated 
in support of Hindoo shrines and Muhammadan mos- 
ques. As it is there are British regiments without 
Spiritual services, while chaplains are congested in the 
great cities for the benefit of wealthy congregations who 
are able and willing to supply themselves. The Church 
of England, led by good Bishop Wilson, had created 
an Additional Clergy Society which supplied ministers 
to destitute military and civil stations aided by state 
grants. In Madras the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society tried to fill the breach. But after 
the sudden removal by death of Dr. Cotton, who was 
like Duff himself the bishop of good men of every 
Church, not only the eclesiastical establishment but 
the aided societies became the instruments of the 
weakest form of Anglican ‘sacerdotalism. The sacra- 
mentarianism of the bishops and chaplains sent out 
by successive Secretaries of State was not atoned 
for by grace like Keble’s, or learning like Dr. Pusey’s, 
or wit like Bishop Wilberforce’s. Gradually in 
many places officers forsook the Church of England 
services, while the earnest soldiers among the troops 
marched to church murmured at the wrong done to 
the conscience. Many of the evangelical members of 
all the churches united in demanding reform. 

In 1869, after the five years’ administration of Lord 
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Lawrence, this took the form at Simla of a Union 
Church based on the reformed confession, which Dr. 
M. Mitchell organized. Next year Dr. Duff, as pre- 
sident of the Anglo-Indian Christian Union, selected 
the Rev. John Fordyce and sent him out.as commis- 
sioner to report on the spiritual necds of the British 
and Hurasian settlers all over Northern India: Mr. 
Fordyce, after practically carrying out the zanana 
system in Calcutta, had returned to become minister 
first in Dunse and then in Cardiff. On reaching India 
he became pastor of the new Union Church at Simla 
during the hot and rainy seasons, and devoted the other 
half of each year to a visitation of the whole land from 
Peshawur to Calcutta. The railway companies, which 
had ten thousand Christian employés uncared for 
spiritually, welcomed his services. Wherever he went 
officers and soldiers sought his return, or at least the 
establishment of some permanent evangelical agency 
amongthem. The letters from such among Dr. Duff's 
papers are full of a pathetic significance. The new 
society gradually worked out a catholic organization. 
The districts of country—omitting, it is to be regretted, 
the tea provinces of North-eastern' Bengal, where 
- scattered communities of Christians are settled—were 
mapped out into seven circuits, each with a radius of 
from 200 to 800 miles, easily accessible by railway. 
While Dr. Duff, as president worked the whole from 
Edinburgh, Lord Lawrence, as patron, was active in 
London. ‘To Mr. Fordyce the great and good Viceroy 
thus wrote on the 24th June, 1874. 

“‘T feel the full force of much which you have said 
as to the state of things in India, of the want all over 
the land of adequate religious influences. It is only 
too true that ‘a famine of the word of life affects most 
fatally the native population, and imperils many of our 
fellow-countrymen.’ Hence, as you say, there is a 
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double plea for more Christian work in India. I also 
fully concur in your remarks on the evil effects of the 
conduct of some of those who, while bearing the 
Christian name, have little regard for the precepts of 
that religion. All this is very sad; but it is very 
difficult to bring to bear a practical remedy. Still, we 
must not despair. The: difficulties which beset the 
subject should rather incite us to bestir ourselves and 
devise a remedy. The united efforts of Protestants of 
all Churches in the good work offer the best hope 
of success... We want men, and we want money, and 
above all we want some person of ability and zeal, 
and of some social influence, to: take the lead and 
guide the helm, and so by continuous and systematic 
labour bring about the results which we so much 
desire.”’ . 

In addition to the formation of union congregations 
Dr. Duff in the last year of his life saw ten agents of 
the society at work in India, six of them ordained 
ministers, and sent out Dr. Somerville, of Glasgow, and 
the Rev. C. M. Pym, rector of Cherry Burton, to 
evangelize in the cold seasons of 1874 and 1877, as 
Dr. Norman Macleod had done in 1867. Financially 
as well as ecclesiastically the Government of India 
may yet be allowed to carry out the scheme which 
Lord Mayo’s Government approved of in principle, 
that of so applying the present expenditure of £170,000 
to purely military chaplains and in grants to Christian 
societies, that it may cover the whole extent of Anglo- 
Indian society, official and non-official. 

But India was the source of only half the cares and 
the labours of Dr. Duff after he left it. As convener 
of the Foreign Missions Committee of his Church, he 
established a new mission in the Lebanon, and three 
new missions in South-east Africa—in then indepen- 
dent Kaffraria, in Natal,.and on Lake Nyassa; while 
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he lived long enough! to’ receive charge of ‘the New 
Hebrides stations of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

The Church of Scotland in 1839 sent a missionary 
expedition to Palestine, consisting of M’Cheyne and 
Drs. Black, Keith‘and A.’ Bonar, which ended in ‘the 
establishment for a time, by Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, of 
a mission to.the Jews in Damascus. When, in 1852, 
Mr. William Dickson, editor of the. Children’s Mission- 
ary tecord, visited Syria, Dr. Duff gave vhim a letter 
of commendation, and the result was the formation of 
a catholic committeein Scotland for ithe ‘founding 
of schools among the Druses, Maronites, and Greek 
Christians of the Lebanon. ' In 1870, accompanied’ by 
Dr. Lumsden, principal of the New College, Aberdéen; 
Dr. Duff made a second tour in Syria’ to examine the 
schools. The district which they traversed from Bey- 
rout; where they landed'on the 11th April, stretches 
from the “ entrance of Hawiath” on the north to Tyré 
on ‘the south-west and Damascus ‘on the south-east, 
embracing not only the range of Lebanon itself, with 
the country immediately to the south, but also Anti- 
Lebanon, and the far-reaching plain of Coele-Syria. 
This ‘region is ‘in extent about 100 miles’ by 30, and 
contains’ upwards of one thousand villages and ham- 
lets, ‘with a population of half a million. - The deputies 
held'a conference with the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican’ Presbyterian Board, under whom not only a 
_ great’ college ‘and’ many schools, but thé Syrian 
Evangelical Church has been’ fostered into vigorous 
life.. These brethren agreed that if the Free Church 
sent to the mountain’ an ‘ordained’ minister, who 
should be a well-qualified educationist, they would 
cordially co-operate with ‘him, ‘on the understanding 
that he do not institute a separate ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, or interfere with the doctrine or discipline of 
the existing native Evangelical Church ;” an under- 
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standing in the wisdom of which Dr. Duff thoroughly 
concurred, being with them ‘desirous that the various 
congregations of converts be united in one native 
Syrian Protestant Church. | 

An ordained anda medical missionary have accord- 
ingly ever since evangelized the Meten district: of 
Lebanon, from the centre first of Sook, and now of 
Shweir, encouraged, like the many missionaries in that 
comparatively small territory, by the administration of 
the Christian Rustem Pasha, under the constitution se- 
cured for that portion of the unhappy Turkish empire 
by Lord Dufferin after the massacres of 1860. The for- 
mation of the first congregation has raised the question 
of the relation of the new mission to: the American, 
and that will doubtless be amicably settled according 
to the catholic principle laid down by Dr. Duff in 1870. 

Haying consolidated the Kaffrarian Mission, on his 
return from South Africa in 1864.Dr. Duff saw it ex- 
tended to the north across the Kei. There the centre 
of the Idutywa Kaifir reserve, up to the Bashee River, 
formed in 1874, was called by his name, Duffbank. 
Three years later the Fingoes, through Captain Blyth 
and Mr. Brownlee, officials, contributed £1,500° to 
found an evangelizing and industrial Institute after 
the model of Lovedale, and to that was given the name 
of Blythswood. With the station of Cunningham com- 
pleting the base, where there is a native congregation of 
more than two thousand Kaffirs, the Transkei territory 
is thus being worked, in a missionary sense, up towards 
Natal. There the fruit of the great missionary’s in- 
fluence is seen in three mission centres, at the capital 
Pieter-Maritzburg ; at Impolweni, fourteen. miles to the 
north; and at Gordon, within a few miles of the fron- 
tier of Zululand, now divided among thirteen feudatory 
chiefs advised and controlled by two British residents 
cn the Indian political system. Natal was taken pos-: 
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session, of;.for ‘the highest civilizing ends, by 'the 
missionaries of the American Board so early as 1835, 
in the midst of the Kaffir war of: that year, and when 
Dingane ruled the Zulus. Hig massacre’of the Boers 
drove; out-the missionaries till the British Government 
took possession of the country... That was in 1843, at 
the time when an old.correspondent of Dr, Duff’s was 
Governor .of South Africa. : Sir Peregrine Maitland 
had resigned the well-paid office of commander-in:chief 
of the Madras army rather than pass on an order com- 
pelling British officers and troops to salute. Hindoo 
idols on festival days, Worthy to be a friend of 
Duff, he told the American, Grout, who was to work 
for ten years, without making one convert from the 
Zulus, that he’had more faith in. missionaries than in 
soldiers for preventing war with barbarous tribes. 
When, long after, Dr. Duff in his wagon descended 
from the uplands of Basutoland and the heights of the 
Drakenberg upon the picturesque valleys and smiling 
plains of Natal, his heart was taken captive by Mr. 
James Allison, the highly educated son of a Peninsular 
officer. Allison was well advanced in years when he 
gave himself to the work of the Master. Commis- 
_ sioned by the Wesleyans, he!broke new ground among 
the Griquas in 1832, and he went on pioneering till 
Duff found him «settling his many converts, as an 
independent missionary, in the village of Edendale, 
which he created: for them, while they paid the whole 
purchase-money: by petty instalments. In 1873 Duff 
sent him to organize a similar settlement at Impol- 
weni, and there he died a few years after at the ripe 
age of seventy-three. It was a noble life, and yet not 
more noble than that of the majority of Christian 
pioneers in all our colonies, as well as in India, China, 
and the islands of the seas. His work at Maritzburg 
also was taken over by the Free Church of Scotland. 
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When, in November, 1864, Dr. Duff went north to 
take part in the ordination of new missionaries, the 
first’to welcome him to Haddo House was’ the Dowager 
Countess ‘of Aberdeen! Hight’months before, the fifth 
earl; her’ husband, to wilting while yet Lord Haddo,; 
his. companionship had been’ sweet at Malvern, had 
been called to his rest after years of incessant labour 
for the’ spiritual’ and temporal good of all’ around 
him*in London, Greenwich; on his own estates, and 
in’ Egypt,’ where’ he sought and found prolonged 
life. The Malvern ‘intercourse resulted in a friendly 
identification ‘of Dr. Duff with the Aberdeen family in 
allits branches, very beautiful on both sides, and fruit- 
ful' in spiritual results not only to him’ and to them, 
but, we believe, to the Zulu people. \ The letters ‘that 

passed between the ‘missionary and the Dowager 
- Countess and her family are fragrant with the spirit 
of St: John’s epistles to’ Kyria ‘and ‘Gaius! Ta ‘this 
chapter we have to do with them only in so’ far as they 
throw ‘light on ‘the origin ‘of the ‘Gordon Memorial 
Mission. ‘Some dim glimpses’ of the exquisitely deli- 
cate relation between them may be seen by those who 
can‘read between -the lines, in ‘the: * Sketches of the 
Life and Character’ of Lord ‘Haddo, fifth» Earl of 
Aberdeen, and of his Son, the Hon: J. H. H Gordon,’”* 
which: Dr. Duff published in 1868, under the principal 
title of The True: Nobility. © 

James Henry Hamilton’ Gordon, the second: son bf 
the fifth Earl of Aberdeen, won all hearts at school 
and at college by) his fine:courage, his: pure ‘life, his 
personal ‘beauty: and the manly unconsciousness: in 
which his character was: set.’ At eighteen, in thecyear 
1863, he became a zealous’ Christian’ like ‘his’ father: 
“ Last New Year’s: Hive,’”’ he wrote to a friend, i went 


* Published by the Religious Tract Society, in which Dr. Dalk showed 
a keen interest. : 
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to bed with scarcely, a thought about my. soul; but the 
very next day, by,the grace of God;,I was brought to 
know) the. love, of .Christ.. which passeth knowledge. 

Yes, the birthday of the year.is. the birthday, of .my- 
soul.”. First,at St, Andrews, where. Principal .Shairp 
was, nee to him, and, then. .in. the. larger; world of 
Cambridge, he became, the..Lycidas. of his fellows... The 
joy. in the Holy, Ghost: made him the: happiest’ among 
them; .In;1867 he came out the second, man jin all the 
University.; The youth whom eyery Sunday, evening 
found inthe Jesus’ Lane school, and whose face: was 
familiar, at; the University daily, prayer-meeting, was 
also among the first in athletic sports;,in sketching; 
in verse-writing; and in the debating. society: .He was 
captain of the University eight, and rowed No,..4:in 
the contest) with Oxford. His: inventive, ambition 
showed itself in the construction of a. breech-loader, 
which was, to “beat all other possible breech-loaders 
in the rapidity, of its fire.” Mr. Macgregor’s ‘expe- 
riences, sent him, in the long vacation, canoeing from 
Dover through France to rant] and. back, through 
Germany to-Rotterdam. On his return, after‘an hour 
on the Cam, he went to his room. to dress for dinner; 
when .that® happened. on the 12th. February, 1868, 
which Dr, Duff thus records: ‘While he was’ engaged 
with his rifle, it .went. off,. causing almost immediate 
death.. The next. day he was:to have rowed in.the 
inter-university race.,, Instead.of. that, both, Oxford 
and Cambridge put the flags at the, boat-houses. half- 
mast high, and not a man was seen. on either. river. 
He whom an accident had thus suddenly removed had 
not long before written to a fellow-student who feared 
that toprofess Christ would be to invite the taunt of 
being a. hypocrite: ‘It is a happy thing to serve.the 
Lord.‘ Though we sometimes have, to give up pleasure, 
we gain a great deal of happiness even in, this, world. 
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Paul suffered a, great ‘many persecutions, yet he said, 
“ Rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say, Rejoice.’” 
--Young Gordon had ‘felt’ another ambition. When 
only fourteen he declared’ he would’ be a missionary. 
When nineteen he repeated his’ determination, saying 
to his ‘brother, who had returned from New Brunswick 
as sixth’ earl, and was telling him of the winter life of 
the lumberers in its forests: “ What could be more de-. 
lightful than to go from camp to ¢amp, Bible in hand, 
and share the life of those fine fellows, while. trying to 
win them to Christ!” . But’he added, ‘with characteris- 
tic self-suspicion, that. his love ‘of adventure might 
have much to do with the desire. “Ag ‘time ‘went ‘ on; 
however, he thought of studying ‘for the ministry with 
this end. When, at'the close of 1864, the Cape Govern- 
inent wére offering for sale grants of land i in Transkei 
Kaffraria, he leaped at the suggestion that when he 
came of age he might settle down as an ordained 
captain of. sivdiedfiosl on a Kaffir reserve. |‘ I’ shall 
endeavour to follow the leading of my’ conscience and 
the guidance of God in tnaldings my decision on this 
matter,” ‘was the entry in his private diary.’ Truly, as 
Dr. Duff) wrote, what might not such a’ Christian 
athlete; “the grandson of "He great chief ‘who ‘oncé 
wielded the destinies of the British empire,” have become 
among a‘ people of noble impulses” and: self-forgetting 
courage like'the Kaffirs P What: sudden death prevented 
him from doing; his sorrowing family enabled’ Dr Duff 
to begin! as-a‘‘sacred duty.’ ‘His elder» brother, the 
sixth’ earl, having’ sought health*ia’ a warm ‘climate 
and to gratify his’ love ‘of adventure, was ‘accidentally 
drowned ona voyagé from’ Boston ‘to Melbourne, as 
first mate of the ship Hero. The third ‘and only sur- 
viving ‘brother ‘sueceeded ‘to the peerage in’ 1870. 
Accordingly there was drawn up a deed, unique in 
the’ history of Missions, since the Haldanes: sold their 
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estates the preamble of which tells, formally but 
touchingly, its own story.* 9 

The Rev. J. Dalzell, M.B. a medical missionary and 
his wife, the daughter of Dr. Lorimer, of Glasgow, were 
sent: out to select a: site; a teacher and two artisans 
followed, and by 1874 the Gordon Memorial Mission 
‘was established within afew miles of the frontier ‘of 
“ululand. This letter may be here given, referring 
to the career of him whose truly chief-like character 
will surely yet become a stimulus ‘to the thirteen feuda- 
tories of Zululand and the people. 


sé Scarnorovan, 9th Sept.; 1868... 
** Dear Lapy Aberpenn,—Your letter, dated the 5th, 


I have read with a feeling .of profound. and thrilling 
interest. . Lord Polwarth very kindly: favoured! me 





* We, the Right. Honourable Mary, Countess .of: Aberdeen; 
George, Earl of Aberdeen; Mary Lady Polwarth; Walter. Lord 
‘Polwarth; the Honourable John Campbell . Gordon; - the Lady 
Harriet Gordon; and the Lady Catherine Elizabeth Gordon; con- 
sidering that we are desirous of founding a mission to the heathen 
in South Africa in memory of a beloved member of our family, tho 
Honourable James Henry Gordon, who died on the twelfth day of 
February, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and for this purpose 
have resolved to set apart a sum of money, the interest of which 
‘will be sufficient to yield the salary of an ordained missionary and 
to defray other expenses, also to provide the funds required to build 
a suitable house for the residence of such missionary, and consider- 
ing that it will be most advantageous that such mission and mis- 
sionary should be in connection with and under. the, responsible 
management of an existing mission by a Christian Church, and that 
the Foreign Missions Comittee of the Free Church of Scotland have 
had for many years'a mission to the natives in Kaffraria, and are 
proposing to extend it by crecting one or more stations in the ter- 
ritory to the north and east of the river Kei: therefore we have 
paid to the Rev Alexander Duff, Doctor of Divinity, for behoof of 
tlie said Foreign Missions Committee, should they accept. of this 
present trust, the sum of six thousand pounds,.to be by them per- 
manently invested according to their rules and practice,‘and we now 
hereby declare that the said sum is to be held in trust always for 
the purposes and subject to the conditions following ; viz., First, 
The Memorial Mission Station shall be in the Transkei territory, or 
some part of Kuffraria, and shall he named ‘t Gordon,” ete., etc. 
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with the leading facts in the:life of the dear: departed 
one. He has also favoured me with the narrative 
‘of the Canoe, Voyage, than: which I scarcely remeniber 
having ever read anything more:stirring. It reached 
me. on the evening of a day. 1 at once» opened it, to 
take'a dip into it, intending to reserve the more care- 
‘ful, perusal of it till the next day. But. it'soon so 
riveted me that I could not stop till I got to the 
very. close.-: When - done. with, it, I felt, well, had it 
pleased the; Lord to-spare his life, and send: him to 
Kaffirland, with such athletic powers and _ fertility 
of resource, the Kaffirs would be impelled to make 
him their king, while he would bring them to the 
King ‘of kings! But, to. the Omniscient, it ap- 
peared good to. ordain) it:otherwise.: But it makes one 
feel’ all the more strongly that there is a singular 
appropriateness in the blessed mode which has been 
fixed on for perpéetuating his memory here below.” 
When, in May, 1856, Dr. Livingstone completed the 
second of his expeditions from the Cape to St. Paul 
de Loanda, on the west coast of Africa, and thence 
right across the continent to the Quilimane approach to 
the ‘Zambesi, he used this language: “We ought to 
encourage the Africans to cultivate for our markets, as 
the most effectual means, next to the gospel, of their 
elevation. . It is in the hope of working out. this idea 
that’ I propose the formation of stations on the Zam= 
besi beyond the Portuguese territory, but having 
communication through.it with the coast. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society has resolved to have a station 
among the Makololo,; on the north bank, and another 
on’ the south ‘among the Matabelé.” The Church, 
Wesleyan, Baptist, and that, most energetic body, the 
Free Church, could: each: find desirable - locations.” 
The Universities Mission, which he induced Oxford 
and. Cambridge to send out, met. with such losses, while 
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he: himself buried’ his wife a hundred miles up the 
‘ambesi from the sea, that’ the other Churches de- 
layed action. ‘But the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale, 
when he had hardly ceased to be a divinity student, 
was encouraged by some Scottish friends to. join 
Dr. Livingstone in. his. next expedition... On. the 16th 
September, 1859, the great Christian explorer. re- | 
‘vealed the waters of Liaké Nyassa for the’ first ‘time 
to Europe and America. There, 1,522 feet above ‘the 
sea, the overjoyed missionary beheld the fresh-water 
sea stretching, as it proved, 350 miles to the north, 
towards Tanganika, the two Nyanzas and the Nile, 
with an ayerage breadth, of twenty-six miles, and 
a, depth,of ‘more than, one. hundred: fathoms... A»se- 
cond. time,!in 1861, :he returned to: its southern end, 
with his brother and* Dr. Kirk, ‘only to have his con- 
viction strengthened ‘that here was the centre whence 
the great Light should shine forth upon the peoples 
of Central Africa. Filled with this thought he ad- 
dressed these letters to the successive conveners, of 
the Free, Church Foreign. Missions Committee» in 
Edinburgh, before Dr. Duff’s return’ from ‘India and 
from his tour of inspection in South Africa.’ | 


. “River Sarre, 2nd Nov., 1861. 

(Private.).,.“‘ My Dzar Dr. Tweepru;—On returning from the 
Rovuma I had nothing to say about it.as.a new! missionary field; 
and therefore no heart towrite at all. . I indulged the hope also 
that information such as you desire might soon be,obtained by 
looking down that river from Lake:Nyassa, from’ the attempt to 
do which we are now, returning, . We left the Pioneer in 
August last, and in three weeks carried a, boat past’ Murchison’s 
cataracts,,. When we embarked on’ the Upper Shiré we were 
virtually on the lake, though still aboutsixty miles from Nyassa, 
as that part of the river is all smooth and deep. | The lake proper 
is over 200: miles. in length, from twenty to sixty miles wide, 
and very deep. It lies on one mionidian of longitude, and gives 
4° 
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access to a very large tract of slaye-prodacing country. ~ Our 
mission .has'a special reference to this gigantic evil; but 
without the co-operation of such missions as your Church con- 
templates ours. must prove a failure. You must then take it 
for granted that my information may be tinged by my great 
anxiety for the establishment of Christian Missions, and en- 
deavour to: form -a calm ws jostliceg Mla oe ees ots your- 
self. 

We: tatcad Lait Ngosié in the Ieginatheny of Septolabér 
ad during the prevalence of the equinoctial gales. . We be- 
lieve that we felt bottom in one of the bays in the north at .600 
feet. As in all narrow deep seas surrounded by mountains, 
‘tremendous seas get up in about twenty minutes. In many 
‘gales we witnessed no open boat could live. We were obliged 
to beach our boat every night, and sometimes sat for days 
together. waiting for the storm to’ cease; on this account we 
could not accomplish all we intended in tho way of.exploration. 
‘We followed the-western shore, and) réceived, nothing | but ‘the 
most contradictor y; reports about Rovama. ;One asserted that 
we could sail out of the lake into the river ; another, that we 
must lift the boat a few yards ; another, fifty. yee or a month, 
‘We durst not cross the frequently raging sea to ascertain for 
ourselves. There was'# thick haze in the air all around, and 
it was only by-sketches and bearings as the sun rose behind 
mountains! that we were enabled -at different. ‘latitudes to 
measure the width. .| Our, information :is therefore unsatis- 
factory. But leaving the physical geography till we get more 
light, we turn to. the population, That is prodigious: no part 
of Africa I have seen so teems with people as the shores 
of Lake Nyassa. ‘This-tiay have ‘been’ the ‘fishing’ season, for 
all were engaged in catching fish with nets, creéls, hooks or 
poison; when the rains ‘call them off ‘to’ agriculture they may 
be much fewer in number: In some’casés' disturbances in their 
own countries had ‘caused an’ influx of population’ to these sea- 
coasts.» As we saw them their numbers excited 6ur constant 
wonder; and we appeared to’ be great “curiosities to them. 
They were upon the whole civil, and ‘seldom went the length 
of lifting up the edge of the sail which we used asa tent, as 
boys do: to see the beasts of a travelling menagerie ; 3 no fines 
were levied nor dues demanded. . When about half-way up’ the 
lake an: Arab. dhow lately built’ fled away to the easteri shord 
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when we came near; she did the sane on our return south: 
their trade is in slaves. When we came within the sphere of 
this vessel’s operation the people became worse: They crept up 
to our ‘sleeping places at that’ hour of the morning when deep 
sleep falleth upon man, and ran off with what they could lay their 
hands on. It was the first time we had‘ been ‘robbed in Africa. 
We had a few Makololo with us who had been reared among 
the black races and imbibed all their vices; their cowardly 
and bad conduct increased any difficulty we lad.’ The slave 
traders seem to have purchased all the food, and when. we got 
beyond their beat. we came to the borders of a tribe of Zalus, 
called Mavité, from the south; and this presented a scene of 
great desolation, nothing was to be seen but human skeletons 
or putrid bodies of the slain. We ‘had a land party in case 
of any accident to the boat.. They were terrified at the idea of 
meeting the inflicters of the terrible vengeance of which the 
evidence everywhere met the eye, without ‘a Haropean in their 
company ; so I left the boat, and by some mistake was separated 
from it for three and a quarter days.» We met seven Mavité 
or Zulus, and when I went to them unarmed, they were as 
much frightened of me as the men were of them. They rattled 
their spears on their shields,“and seeing that had no effect, 
refused to take me either to the boat or to their chief, and 
then sped up the hills as we’ may suppose seven Scotch gomer- 
als would do after they had seen.a ghost: Want of. food 
compelled us to turn after ascertaining that the lake reaclies 
the southern borders of the tenth degree of south latitude.: 
“We found a chief called Marenga about 11° 44’ S., a very 
fine fellow. He laded us with all the different kinds of food 
he’ possessed. He seemed an eligible man for missionaries to 
settle with, but very probably there are fine situations and 
people on the adjacent highlands which we could not explore. 
Nyassa is surrounded with mountains and elevated plateaux 
like that om which Bishop’ Mackenzie: is located... Now wo 
have alréady°a‘pathway to the lake with but thirty-five: or 
forty miles’ of land carriage, «We have had no difficulties with 
the Portuguese “as yet. When we took Bishop Mackenzie up 
to the highlands east of the cataracts; we discovered that the 
Portuguese had instituted an extensive. system of slave-hunt- 
ing inthe very country to which we had brought him, : ‘They 
had induced a marauding party.of Ajawa to, attack village after 
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village of. Manganja, kill the’ men and sell the women and 
children to them. | The first party we met had eighty-four cap- 
tives, lhe adventurers fled and left the whole on-my hand, so 
I gave. them over to the Bishop to begin. school with; .other 
Portuguese companies were found, and about one hundred and 
forty handed over to the Bishop’s mission, _ Unfortunately the 
Manganja. are as. ready.to sell people as thé Ajawa, but at this 
time the, Manganja were all fleeing before’the employés of the 
Portuguese.’ Believing that the effusion of; blood, might be 
stopped, and. also. the slaving, as they received. but five yards 
of calico for the best captives—value out here, two shillings and 
sixpence—and only a shilling’s worth for a woman, we went to 
hold a parley with the Ajawa.’ We came upon them in a moment 
of victory: they were in the act of burning three villages, and 
some Manganja followers spoiled all our protestations of peace 
by calling out that one of their great generals and sorcerers 
had come. They rushed’ on us like furies, poured poisoned 
arrows among our small. company. at fifty paces, distance 
from, every point, and compelled us to act in the defensive, 
The Portuguesé are at the bottom of the whole affair, and they 
seem to gather new vigour-in their inveterate slaving by follow- 
ing in our footsteps. Had we been all cut off, the loss of 
mission and expedition would have been entirely attributable 
to them. I was unarmed, and the men: had but.a few rounds of 
ammunition when this slave trade episode occurred. 

“With regard to. Government protection, none would be 
promised. Every member: of: the Government would indi- 
vidually be glad to hear of the extension of Christianity, and it 
would gratify them to find that officers, without detriment to 
their own service, had assisted missionaries; but as a Govern 
ment they could not. come under any formal, obligation) to 
protect British subjects in distant and uncivilized : countries. 
This is my private opinion only... The Bishop here is not, so 
far as I can learn, a recognised dignitary in the eyes of the 
Government. I render every assistance I can,:and would, do 
the same to the missionaries of any other: body, but I have no 
orders so to do. Some instructions in favour of giving the 
Bishop’s party a passage were, I believe, sent to the Admiral ; 
but you could not depend on the same unless Lord Panmure 
were in office again. A mission to be effective must haye a 
steamer of its own, and made capable of being. unscrewed) at 
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the bottom of the cataracts and carried past them in Scotch 
carts, This would. be the least arduous part.of. the undertak- 
ing. Don’t imagine that a mission right in the slave market 
will allow. much sailing about your. studies in flowing dressing 
gowns and slippers. . A. great: difficulty is the different way 
in which missionaries look-at the work when at. home and 
when they come actually to soil their hands. You could mana ge 
all about the steamer with ease ; some of your own people would 
do, the thing: better than any government contractor. . 'The 
Burnses of Glasgow, younger and elder, offered todo anything 
in their line for me: I hereby make over all my interest in their 
offer, and I am sure they meant what they said. . 
~The Bishop has the best place in the country fora mission— 
cool, airy and abounding in flowing streams of deliciously cool 
water... At one time I feared. that another mission might be 
deemed an intrusion, as time has not yet diluted the home 
prejudices; butany one seeing the prodigious population on the 
lake must confess that there is more work there than can be 
reached by one body of Christians, however powerful or wealthy. 
Nery likely as soon.as we get'our little steamer on the lake we 
shall be able to speak more positively about a healthy residence. 
At present’ the slave trade meets us everywhere ; the people 
are clothed with the inner bark of trees, and calico: isso valu- 
able that,it decides the only trade’ now in existence. We 
hope to alter this by buying their cotton, but the most effectual 
means of eradicating the trade entirely is the introduction of 
Christianity. ; 
“(Private and, confidential.) The. country. between» Cape 
Delgado.and Delagoa, Bay was! committed to the’ Portuguese 
by. the slave-trade treaties on the understanding that they 
would put, down, slave-trading theréin. Instead of. this they 
have uniformly acted on the principle of converting the terri+ 
tory aforesaid into a private,slave * preserve.’ |. Their claims of 
sovereignty rest, on the, treaty which they have so shamefully: 
misread. ‘The governorships, with a mere nominal.salary, are: 
the rewards which the court of Lisbon distributes to its 
favourites... Hence the King of Portugal-must know that he 
directly perpetuates slavery and slave-trading by making the 
emoluments arising therefrom the chief part of the dole which 
he deals out. They haye no more right to keep out other nations 
from lawful commerce than England has to keep traders out of 
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China. Each ‘nation possesses a few forts on the coast of a 
continent. Yet a ship was seized belonging to Mr. Sunley, 
H.M. Consul at the’ Comoro Islands, and ‘sold by the Portu- 
guese because he attempted to establish lawful trade in the 
Angoshe River where a Portuguese dare not enter. I mention 
these things: in the hope that some of your friends of the 
public press may take notice of them and render aid in opening 
the country. \'The Bishop informs me that when Prince Albert 
was applied toin order to lend his name as ‘ Patron’ of the 
Oxford. and Cambridge Mission he declined, on the ground that 
«Dr. Livingstone’s expedition might conipromise the rights 
of the Portuguese crown.’ It is ‘understood that he is the 
chief sticklerfor the Portuguese pretensions, and unless power- 
ful public opinion be: brought to bear on the Government, these 
pretensions will: be urged as successfully as they were in the 
case of Mr. Sunley’s ship and the trading station Amberiz on 
the West Coast. -Believe me, affectionately yours, 


“ Davin Livinastone. 


Nov. 18th.—Since: writing the foregoing we have seen the 
Bishop, and find that, disregarding my advice to’ keep to his 
own place and act simply on the defensive, he has been induced 
to go and attack the Ajawa twice. I hoped that the Ajawa 
might become friends: with the English after they understood 
the objects of our coming, when they refused all negotiation 
and attacked us, but this will make them, I fear, enemies of the 
English. In speaking of the view that would be-entertained 
of this at home, the Bishop and I have totally different antici- 
pations.. It is probable that his'views and those of a rather 
hot-headed missionary who figured at Bryan King’s, in’ St. 
George’s in the East, will be given in a high church paper 
called the Guardian. | Your young: friend’ will think our 
horizon rather cloudy, but itis well if he ‘understands the 
whole of our affairs though written in a way that will not bear 
publication. I shall be thankful if you favour me with the 
judgment you have formed. . 

March 1st, 1862.—We have no daily post here.:’ Ihave 
shown this to Mr. Stewart who is now with us; and I would add 
that my remarks are framed to meet the eyes of the ordinary 
run of missionaries, and perhaps to screen myself from blame 
if such men should come.out; but for such as'a man’as Mr.: 
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Stewart I would say there are no very serious obstacles in the 
way. I would not hesitate to commence a mission myself, but 
Mr. Stewart, will give you his own impressions ‘when he has 
seen all with his own eyes.” If you get many of as long nai 2 
epistles as this from the mission field I pity you. 


“ Davip oe STONE.” 


dio ane Lee Shrencves; _ZAMBESI, 12th Mar ch, 1862. 

“Rav. Dr. Canviise: 

“ My Dear Sir,—I am happy to inform you that Mr. Stewart 
arrived off the mouth of this river on the last’ day of January, 
and-as it appeared that the most satisfactory way of going to 
work would be for him to come and see the country and people 
with his own eyes,:I invited him to accompany. us while trying 
to take a steamer up.to Lake Nyassa. ‘By the kind assistance 
of Captain Wilson, of H.M.S. Gorgon, we.soon had most of the 
hull. aboard. the. Pioneer, but soon found out that. she) could 
not, carry thirty-five tons of her sister, so.we are forced to,put 
the lake steamer together here, and then tow her‘up,to the 
cataracts. We did not anticipate this detention of two months. 
Mr. Stewart will however be employed 1 in picking up,what. he 
can of the language, and supposing him to be successful in his 
noble purpose of organizing a mission, this will prove no loss 
of time: The language is’ unreduced, and if you have never 
tried to write down the gibberish that seems to be bluttered 
out of the;people’s mouths, you, will scarcely believe that the 
redaction of,.a, language is'such a gigantic task as it is. The 
tongues spoken: at. Senna and Tette on the Zambesi, and up 
to the end of Lake Nyassa, 400 miles to the north. The Bishop 
Mackenzie is working at it, but years must elapse before it 
can become a proper or copious vehicle of religious thought. 

» ©T have given Mr. Stewart a cordial and hearty welcome, and 
rejoice ‘in’ the: prospect of ‘another ‘mission where’ there’ isso 
yery much,room! for work. Nineteen .thousand slaves pass 
annually, through the custom-house of Zanzibar, and according 
to Colonel Lighy,, H.M. Consul there, the chief portion of them 
comes from Lake Nyassa. .We hope to. do something towards 
stopping this traffic, but it is only by Christian missions and 
example that the evil can be thoroughly rooted out’ From all 
I have‘observed of Mr. Stewart he seems to have been specially 
raised ‘up for the work, and specially well adapted for it. Be- 
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fore becoming acquainted with him I spoke cautiously, perhaps 
gave too much prominence to difficulties of which I myself 
make small, account, and may have been led to it by having 
seen missionaries come out with curious notions, willing to 
endure hardships, but. grumbling like. mountains in labour 
when put about by things that they did not expect; but to 
such a man I would say boldly, Go forward, and with the 
Divine blessing you will surely succeed. » 1 am, etc., 


“ Davip LivINGSTONE. 


“Though I had not the pleasure of meeting you at Dr. 
Buchanan’s I met your daughters there, and beg to yp gi 
kind salutations. 

15th March.—The Bishop Mackenzie and Rev. H. Burrep 
died in January and February. Came down to meet us ina 
canoe which was overturned, clothes and medicines lost; fever 
and diarrhoea proved fatal—a sad blow; but. whatever effect it 
may have at home, not one hair’s-breadth will I swerve from 
my work.” ® | 


Dr. Stewart returned to Scotland to urge the pro- 
posal. that his Church should found a-mission, settle- 
ment on Cape Maclear, the promontory at the south end 
of the lake to be called: by Livingstone’s name. Dr. 
Livingstone himself, during his two subsequent Visits 
to Bombay, took Dr. Wilson, the Free Church mission: 
ary there, into his counsels, and the public of Western 
India supplied him with funds for the last expedition. 
His death, in. April, 1873, on his knees in prayer amid 
the swamps of Ilala, gave to the Free Church. a new 
motive for at once carrying out the trust which he 
laid upon it. » Dr. Duff had» sent ‘out: Dr. Stewart 
to Lovedale, after the disasters of the Universities 
Mission, to be ready from that base to advance to 
Nyassa. Sir Bartle Frere had returned from his 
mission to, the slave-trading Muhammadan powers 
along the littoral, of the Red. Sea, the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean, which) Dr. Kirk’s, treaty | with 
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the ‘Sultan. of. Zanzibar happily completed, leaving: the 
worst offenders, Turkey and Heypt, alone to be dealt 
with directly by the Foreign Office... After conferences 
with him in Edinburgh.and Glasgow in 1874. Dr. Duff 
and James Stevenson,.,Hsq., of , Glasgow, launched 
the Livingstonia, Mission, the reatést national enter- 
prise, it has been’ truly said, since Scotland sent forth 
the. very, :different’ Darien. expedition. In. the new 
responsibilities and burdens which this added to the 
last, five. years of his life, he was assisted by Dr.-M. 
Mitchell, as, the. official secretary: of the committee. » 

_ All the churches and cities of Scotland, but especially 
the Reformed -and, United, Presbyterian Churches’ and 
the merchant, princes. of - Glasgow, gathered round 
Dr. Duff... At,the, request. of. the. Established Church 
Co-operating with it jin, Africa, asin India; he gave 
it the most brotherly facilities for founding. a station, 
called Blantyre, on. the healthy heights. just above 
the (Murchison. cataracts.of the Shiré. In the ‘absence 
of.Dr. Stewart, Mr. Young, R.N., who had -satisfac- 
torily, led. the “« Livingstone Search Expedition,” was 
lent; bythe Admiralty to command that organized 
to, found, Livingstonia,.. |The! first) large .party of 
Scottish missionaries and.artisans: left the London 
docks in May, 1875... Dr. Goold. tells us. how. Dr. Duff 
led. the devotions of, the departing evangelists. with 
such fervent. absorption and, earnest supplication, all 
heedless of the last/ warning bell, that.the steamer was 
already on. its way down, the, Thames before he could 
be got on shore... It was on the 12th of October, just 
eight years after. Livingstone’s discovery. of it, that 
Nyassa’s waters burst. on. the, view of the delighted 
missionaries, as. the ,sun. rose oyerthe) high’ eastern 
range and bathed in the light that symbolized. a better 
Sun the seven hundred miles of coast then desolated 
by the ,slaye-trade and demon-worship. Writing of 
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morning worship that day, the Rev. R. Laws, M.B., 
now head of the Mission, remarked, “The hundredth 
psalm seemed to have anew beauty and depth of mean- 
- ing as its notes floated over the blue waves.’ 

Next year a second party went out with reinforce- 
ments under the Rev: Dr. Black, as’ yet’ the only and 
the ever to be lamented ‘victim in this Mission to the 
climate’ of tropical Africa: Dr. Stewart took com- 
mand at the lake, and cireumnavigated it for the 
sécond time, with the object of finding a sanitarium 
at its northern end, and completing our geographical 
knowledge''of its coasts and the country” which it 
drains.* | Not:only at Livingstonia but in Marenga’s 
country on the west coast, and on Kaningina table- 
land in the interior, hundreds’ of natives. have come 
under our protection and Christian’ instruction. Dr. 
Stewart: has assisted in similar good work at Blantyre. 
The Chinyanja speech of the western Kaffirs has been 
reduced to writing, a grammar and vocabulary have 
been formed, and . portions of St. John’s Gospel and 
hymns‘have been translated into’ it, being’ printed by 
the Kaffir compositors at Lovedale. The machinery 
has’ been completed by a medical mission for the 
women, under Miss Waterston, L:M., with Kaffir sub- 
ordinates’ from © Lovedale. -' ‘The. TRdsion has been 
relieved of the purely commercial concerns by some of 
its Glasgow founders, who have formed a Central 
Africa Diadiab Company, ‘and have made © several 
miles of a road from Kilwa towards the northern end 
of the lake, towards which the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Expedition also is working.” » From Lovedale 
to the Nile, as willbe seen in the map, the four missions 
of the Free Church; the London ‘Society, the Church 
Society and the Universities have taken possession of 
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Africa‘ for Christ. On’ the west the Baptist Society 
are pushing towards them up the Kongo. Aided: by 
a bequest of a million of dollars the American! Board 
of Missions, which has done much already in Natal, is 
about to join the noble army from St. Paul de Lounds: 
Meanwhile, the easiest access to the heart of Africa is 
by the Free Church: route, bythe little Lady Nyassa 
up the Zambesi and Shiré'to the cataracts, bya road 
of seventy miles round these, cut by the Livingstone 
and Blantyre Missions, and by the Jlala, a fine sea 
steamer of forty-horse power, right up to the Rom- 
bashé, or northern end. of Lake Nyassa. Dr. Duff's 
official,and. private correspondence with all concerned, 
and especially with Dr. Stewart, marks a breadth of 
Christian statesmanship and administrative foresight 
which his whole Indian‘ and African experience from 
1830 would lead us £6 expect. Let this heroic. sen- 
tence suffice, written. from Guernsey as his last illness 
was creeping upon him, to Dr. Stewart on the. 25th 
July, 1877 s,‘ Livingstonia is virtually your own mis-' 
sion, and,. humanly speaking, the success of the future 
will depend much,.under God, on the wisdom with 
which the foundations are now solidly laid. I wish I 
could jon you for a year, if it were only to cheer by 
sympathy and hearty earnestness in seeing the outward 
prosperity of the work.” 

. Dr. Duff hada keen eye and a reverent regard for 
“ providences,” alike in his own life‘and in the history 
of the Church and the world. But even he never 
knew that the last new mission which he was called on 
to'superintend, in the closing years of his life, owed its 
existence to‘ himself. When the old Cameronians, the 
venerable Reformed Presbyterian Church, united with 
the Free Church of Scotland in 1876, it brought under 
the joint management of the Foreign Missions com- 
mittee a portion of, the Mission ‘in the Melanesian 
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group of the New Hebrides.’; When, in 1837, Dr. Duff 
was addressing the members of the Church of: Scot- 
land ‘at Stranraer, he little thought that.a ‘Cameronian 
minister was’ listening; to: him whom he was uncon- 
sciously stirring up to found that mission to the :can- 
nibals of the South, Pacific... The Rev. A. M. Syming- 
ton, of Birkenhead, has lately published this extract 
from the diary of) his father, Dr. Wilham Symington 


October 27th, 1837.— Had, this day the ,unspeakable satis- 
- faction and delight of hearing Dr. Duff advocate: the General 

‘Assembly’s scheme for christianizing India. His ‘statements 
are clear, his reasoning sound, and his‘ eloquence surpassing 
anything Lever heard. > Notwithstanding a weak frame anda 
bad. voice, his appeals are most impassioned and thrilling. He 
touches the springs of emotion, lays down the path, of duty 
with unceremonious, fidelity, and. rebukes the apathy and nig- 
gardliness of professing Christians with fearless independence. 
I reckon it. a. great privilege to have heard and met with this 
great and good man. May it be blessed for LOREEST my 
zeal for the conversion of the heathen. 

January 12th, 18388.—* Being old New wavs Day, which 
is foolishly observed'as an idle day in ‘this quarter, I called 
together the youth of, the congregation, read: some, missionary 
intelligence, and delivered.an address, on the obligation of 
Christians to diffuse the gospel among the heathen.- After- 
wards a juvenile association for missionary purposes was 
formed. Nearly sixty appended their names, and about £10 
was subscribed on the spot. May this be the commencement 
of a mission to’ the Heathen from the Reformed ahigiees 
Church in ‘Scotland, “ie i 


The ae group of for ty islands, with.a erect 
of a hundred thousand, 1s evangelized by five’ Presby- 
terian Churches, whose children maintain'a missionary 
ship, The Dayspring, to keep up communication among 
the, stations, and with Sydney as. their, base fourteen 
hundred miles to the south-west. Of. the. twelve 
missionaries four are.sent forth by the Free Church to 
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Aneityum and Aniwa, now wholly’ christianized, Iparé 
and» Futuna.’ In the century ‘that has passed since 
Captain. Cook discovered those paradises of the Pacific, 
even in the half-century since their cannibals murdered 
John Williams on' Eromanga‘ and some ‘of his’ suc: 
cessors, both Melanesians and Polynesians have’ been 
formed into Christian churches so vigorous that ‘Dr. 
Duff: lived long enough to learn how the once cannibal 
Aneityumese were paying £700 for ‘an edition of the 
whole. Bible.in their own language.’ Thus all through 
his career, from first to ‘last, his’ influence overflowed 
to other Churches, and the fruit returned 'to himself in 
a way rarely seen in’ the kingdom: one law of which 
is thus expressed, ‘* Ye‘have piel and others have 
entered into your labours.” 

When, in 1878, the forty-nitith'y. year of the Mission 
which he had founded and extended ‘closed with ‘his 
own life, introducing the time of jubilee in the Jewish 
sense, what did Dr. Duff see ?: Apart from the missions 
he:had given to the Established Church of Scotland, 
and the missionaries; Huropean, American and Asiatic 
he had: influenced or ‘trained: for other Churches, we. 
may ‘thus coldly ‘sum up results which in all their 
spiritual consequences-and even historical ramifications 
no mere biographer can attempt to estimate. ‘The one 
boy-missionary ordained by Chalmers, and sent forth 
by Inglis, in 1829; is represented by a staff of 115 
Scottish and 44 Hindoo, Parsee and Kaffir missionaries 
in'the half-century. Of these nearly half have passed 
to their ‘eternal rest, leaving at present 38 Scottish 
and 18 native ministers ordained or licensed to preach 
the: gospel, after a careful literary and theological 
education, besides five medical missionaries—one’ a 
lady—eleven lay professors and evangelists and several 
students of divinity. The two primary English schools 
of 1830 at Calcutta and Bombay have become 210 
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colleges and ‘schools. in which, every: yéar, more than 
15,000 youths.of both sexes receive: daily instruction 
in the Word of God underlying, saturating, conse- 
crating all other knowledge,,'. English has become: the 
common language of..hundreds of; thousands’ of; the 
educated natives of India and Africa. Buta pure and 
Christian literature. has'-been creatéd ‘in: their many 
vernaculars. and even! classical tongues, based: on and 
applying the translated Bible... The Free Church con- 
verts alone have numbered 6,458 adults, who, from 
almost, every false ‘creed, impure cult and debasing 
social system in. the Hast and the South, have sat 
down in :the kingdom, many) through. much tribu- 
Jation, of .which Gahaiekbinsdadtis as’ ib at present. is, 
has no experience. Thesé' with their familiés “have 
not only created. Christian communities which sweeten 
the society around them and are thus used gradually 
to leaven its whole lump, but they form twenty-eight 
congregations which, after many members have: passed 
away to their eternal reward, number -3,500 communi- 
cants, 4,100 baptized adherents, and.800 catechumens, 
all under ministers of their own «race. In 1878 they 
subscribed £750 to evangelize their countrymen, though 
themselves poor after much self-sacrifice.. No! mission 
can show so many converts, or, nearly so many native 
missionaries, gathered from the ranks of educated 
Hindooism and used to break down the mighty: mass 
of Brahmanism, as the India Mission of Dr. Duff, who 
was ever ready to abase himself while magnifying 
his office and. defending his method. | Each’ réader 
may judge for himself what share that method has 
had in all that. makes the India of 1878 differ: from 
that of 1829 especially in the significant fact that 
in that period the Protestant Christians of India 
have increased from twenty-seven. thousand to’ half a 
million. | 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
1865-1878. 


DR. DUEF AT HOME. 


As a Friend.Mrs. DufDr. Duif on her Déath. —Mourning of 
the Bengalee Conyerts.—Solitude Thenceforth.—His Favourite 
Authors, Literary and Theological—Hooker and, Scott the 
Commentator.—On Anglo-Indian Partings.—College Work.— At 
Auchendennan on Loch Lomond.—At Patterdale on Ulleswater. 
—On Dr. Cotton and the Bishops of Calcutta.—To Sir Henry 
Durand and Lady Durand.—The Dowager Countess of Aber- 
deen.—Influence of Bengalee Converts on the Punjab.—Colonel 
Yule.——Sir Henry Maine.—Mr. John Marshman.—Dr. Moffat.— 
Free St. George’s and Barclay Churches.—Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.—Miss Florence Nightingale. Rae tds Shaftesbury.—Lord 
Halifax.—Dr. Duff’s Unselfishness. 


Turnine aside from the public conflicts and the 
official cares of the Missionary’s life, let us rest awhile 
with him, so far as the stranger may do so, amid the 
sanctities of home and the intercourse of friendship. 
Of domestic joy and social delight he knew less than 
most public men, less even than most Anglo-Indian 
exiles, although ‘his nature yearned for the one with 
a Celtic intensity, and was drawn out after the 
other with a chivalrous impulsiveness. In this he 
was like the first of missionaries, who in solitude 
turned from the scoffing philosophers of Athens to 
the seething mass of sinning idolaters in Corinth, 
determined not to know anything save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. Absorbed in daily and nightly 
toil after the highest quest and the divinest ideal, he 
could give to wife and child, friend and society, only 
the time which the exhausted body forced him to steal 
VOL. II. 
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from incessant, energising. What to most men forms 
the sum of life, was with him an accident in living. 
This and the method of his work, the exacting punctu- 
ality which marked all his duties, enabled him to live 
many lives, making his fine pica the ready slave 
of his impetuous ‘spirit. - 

Hence, as no one desired the golden of family and 
friends more, the fervour with which all his relations 
with those he loved ‘were surcharged,'and the fascina- 
tion which he exercised over the men and women whom 
he grappled to his soul: » Hence, too, the comfort ~ 
wherewith he could comfort the many strangers as well 
as friends who sought from him spiritual consolation 
or guidance. ‘His face, his form, his ‘bearing, the iron 
grasp and frequent shake of his hand, his sympathetic 
voice, his delicately suggested counsels or warmly 
urged advice, his emphatic rebuke or more enthusiastic 
approval, drew to him his equals, bound to him the 
converts, the students, the orientals whom he at the 
same time awed. . His was-a-nature. born to rule, 
while the grace of God humbled him into ruling, by 
loye.. His. will, directed by. a desire loftier -and a 
knowledge more complete than others possessed, some- 
times bore down opposition and. silénced. criticism. 
But he whose aim was equally lofty, and experience 
not very inferior, rejoiced in co-operation with a friend— 
even in working under a master—who never failed in 
anything he undertook for the Master of all. In spite 
of the parity of an ecclesiastical system which is 
strong by this very weakness, he and his many col- 
leagues in Calcutta, for thirty-three years,; acted to- 
gether not only in unbroken harmony. but in: loving 
fellowship. Young theologians, frightened for a timo 
from the mission-field by misrepresentations of: his 
masterfulness, were amazed to observe when - they 
reached Caleutta the unselfish skill with which he 
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found out their specialities and encouraged their inde- 
pendent development. From John Macdonald in 1838 
to those sent out in 1862 this was the case. The commu- 
nion between Duff and Mackay, Ewart and Dr. T. Smith 
was perfect, because they were all in different ways 
worthy of each other. So it was in the wider bonds 
of friendship with the best men of his generation both 
in India and in the West. Like drew to like all through 
his life, from the students’ benches at St. Andrews. 

Next to the life hid with Christ in God, Duff found 
his solace and his inspiration in his wife. From her 
quiet but unresting devotion to him, and his excessive 
reticence regarding his most sacred domestic feelings, 
many failed to appreciate the perfection of her. service 
not merely to her husband but to the cause for which he 
sacrificed his whole self. The extracts which we have 
given from his letters during their frequent separations, | 
reveal more than was apparent at the time, save to 
those who, like the earlier converts, were the inmates of 
the home in Cornwallis Square. _ But. it was when the 
hour came for the missionary and his wife to part for 
ever here below that the value of Mrs. Duff to his work 
as well as to himself could be realized.’ He had been 
welcomed’ home in July, 1864, after the prolonged 
tour in South Africa, by her who’ had preceded him. 
He had, in the intervals of missionary ordinations, ad- 
dresses and visits, enjoyed the ineffable peace, to the 
Anglo-Indian, of rest and then activity in the society of 
wife and children, for six brief months. Then, after a 
brief illness, tenderly nursed by them and by the new- 
made widow of Dr. Mackay, Anne Scott Duff was. 
taken away. ‘To the son whom he had left behind him 
in India, that source of endless partings for the sake 
of noblest work, the widowed father wrote an epistle 
of heart-breaking yet triumphant words, from which 
we take these sacred extracts: 

41 
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“ Epmeuren, 24th Feb., 1865. 

“T at once write the fulness. of my own sorrow and yours, 
when I say that I am now writing as a wifeless husband 
to a motherless son; and at the same time the fulness of 
my joy and yours, when I say that, through faith in the 
atoning blood and righteousness of the Lamb of God for 
sinners slain, the most loving, lovable, and beloved of wives 
and mothers is now one of the bright spirits that shine 
in white array in the realms above, where there is no 
night of ignorance, or error, or wandering; no more sorrow, 
or crying, or pain, or tears; no more curse of a condemning 
law ; no more death, because no more sin ‘which is its sting: 
Christ the Lord having redeemed all His own from the curse 
of the law and enabled them to triumph gloriously over the 
last enemy here below. Praised be God then, there is no 
incompatibility between the fulness of natural sorrow and the 
- fulness of gracious joy. God, the tender and compassionate 
God, has not forbidden us to sorrow over departed friends— 
and least of all over the departure of one who has been the 
desire and the light of my eyes and a vitalizing element of my 
life. Oh, no! only we are not to indulge in sorrow to excess, 
which would be to murmur against the dispensation of an all- 
wise, all-gracious Providence. The aged Abraham mourned 
and wept over the aged Sarah when numbered with the dead; 
and then proved his strength of faith and character by forth- 
with proceeding to the discharge of needful duties. And if 
the very father of the faithful could thus mourn and weep 
over the remains of the partner of his life-long'joys and sorrows, 
it cannot be unbecoming i in me to do the same as a widowed 
husband over the remains of the most faithful and devoted 
partner.of my life-long joys and sorrows in many climes and 
amid many eventful scenes. And true it is, that though 
endeavouring to restrain and control my feelings to the utmost 
before others, I have again and again found relief in a: burst 
of tears, while in my solitary musings,—ah ! how solitary and 
lonely now !—my eyes have become sore with weeping. And 
what I have yielded: to myself, though I trust in God within 
the limits of undue excess, I cannot ask my darling not to 
yield to in due and allowable measure. For such yielding in 
«ae measure to the outbursting of natural sorrow is consecrated 
by a higher, nobler, enndee example than even that of the 
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father’ of the faithful, even the example of the eternal Son 
of God Himself; when incarnate as. our Immanuel Kinsman- 
Redeemer—partaker of our essential humanity, but without 
its sin, which is not essential to it but a vile superinduced 
excrescence uponit. Yes! the most touching, the most affect: 
ing verse in the whole Bible, as an embodiment of the fulness 
and overflow of natural feeling, is the short. solitary one, ‘ Jesus 
wept,’ wept at the tomb of His beloved friend, where others 
were weeping too, mingling His tears in sympathy with theirs 
—and that too:at the very moment when He knew as no other 
one did or could that’ a marvellous resurrection work was to 
be by Himself achieved. 

“Heaven ought now to have new attractions for youand for 
us all ; for it is the region of unending day, of fulness of joy, 
of perpetual smiles, of everlasting rest, of ineffable glory.. It 
is the place of gathering for all the ransomed of the Lord from 
righteous Abel downwards: Oh! to see and converse with 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, Peter; John and Paul, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, with the noble army of faithful witnesses 
in every age and clime. And above all, to enjoy the beatific 
vision of the glorious Triune Jehovah, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit! These, these will be the primary attractions for all the 
redeemed. But among the secondary ones must be the meeting 
and the greeting of loved ones on earth in their glorified forms. 
In this sense it is that I have ventured to say that heaven itself 
has new attractions for you and me and the other.members of 
our now desolated family. . My, own father and mother, saintly 
as they were,on earth, were there before. Your little brother, 
who had ‘not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trangres- 
sion,’ was there; your sister, dear little sweet gentle Annie, 
through grace, I trust was there. And now my faithful loving 
spouse—my other half, who sustained and cheered and com- 
forted me, and was herself not merely the light of my dwelling, 
but my very home itself; and your precious’ mother, who so 
fondly nursed and cherished you, ever:ready to deny and sacri- 
fice herself.if.she could only minister to your comfort.and joy 
and happiness—she too is gone. She is not, for God hath 
taken her, taken her to the temple above, to serve Him and 
enjoy Him for ever there. ; 

“Tt tended to soothe us exceedingly to find that during the 
last twelve hours, at least, she had no pain whatever, and that 
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life went gradually, gradually ebbing away, till she literally fell 
asleep in Jesus. As there was no pain you cannot imagine the 
singularly sweet, placid and tranquil expression of her coun- 
tenance even in the paleness of death. ‘To us it was’a heart- 
rending spectacle. But our prayer was that the Lord might 
give us the spirit of simple, absolute resignation to His holy 
will. And our prayer has been wonderfully answered. What 
my own feelings are, I dare not venture to attempt to describe; 
nor would I if I could. They are known to the Searcher of 
hearts, and can only find relief in prayer. The union cemented 
by upwards of thirty-eight years of a strangely eventful life in 
many climes and amid many perils and trials and joys, so sud- 
denly, so abruptly brought to a final close in this world—oh ! 
it is agony- to look at it in itself. But when I turn to the 
Saviour and the saintly one now in glory, I do see the dark 
cloud so lustred with the rainbow of hope and promise, that I 
cannot but mingle joy with my sorrow, and we can all unite in. 
praising the Lord for His goodness, His marvellous loving- 
kindnesses towards. us in our hour of sore trial. 3 


Those who, out of her own home, knew Mrs. Duff 
best, were the Bengalee Christians of Cornwallis 
Square. When the news of her removal reached them 
their sorrow found expression through their minister, 
the Rev. Lal Behari Day, from the pulpit of the mission 
church. The testimony has a meaning in this Bio- 
graphy, not only because it shows what Christianity 
makes a people of whom it has been most. ignorantly 
said that their language has no word for gratitude. 
The passage vividly reflects the influence which Mrs. 
Duff exercised over the whole career of her husband. 
The preacher declared, as the result of his twenty-two 
years’ experience since his baptism, that he had not 
seen ‘fa more high-minded and pure-souled woman, of 
loftier character or greater kindliness.” ‘Her distin- 
guished husband was engaged in a mighty work, and she 
rightly judged that, instead of striking out. a path for 
herself of missionary usefulness, she would be doing 
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her duty best by upholding and strengthening him in 
his great undertaking. Mrs. Duff rightly judged that 
her proper province was to become a ministering 
angel to her husband who was labouring in the high 
places of the field, who had to sustain greater conflicts 
than most missionaries in the world, and who, there- 
fore, required more than most men the countenance, 
the attentions, the sympathy, and the consolations of a 
loving companion. And it is a happy circumstance 
for our Mission and for India at large that Mrs. Duff 
thus judged. The great success of the memorable 
father of our Mission is owing, under God, doubtless 
to his distinguished talents and fervent zeal; but it is 
not too much to say that that success would have been 
considerably less than it has been had his hand not 
been strengthened and his heart sustained by the dili- 
gent and affectionate ministrations of his partner in 
life. I cannot refrain from expressing. the deepest 
sympathy for the venerable patriarch of our Mission. 
The recollections of a long period of life spent together 
in the sweet interchange of kind offices ‘must be deeply 
affecting. The angel of love who so long ministered 
to our revered spiritual father, and who was his 
companion and solace in these wilds of heathenism, 
upholding his arms in the time of conflict, comforting 
him in distress, watching over him in sickness, and 
ever pouring into his mind the balm. of consolation,— 
that ministering angel has been removed from his side, 
and. Dr. Duff has now, in the decline of. his life, to pass 
the remainder of his days alone.» What can we, his 
children on the banks of the Ganges, do further than 
express our profoundest sympathy with him, and 
commend him to the fatherly care of Him who is em- 
phatically the God of all comfort ?” 

Such sympathy following such experience went as 
far as human effort could go to heal the wound. Six 
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years after, when we met him for the first time in the 
familiar drawing-room in Lauder Road, and admired 
the rich landscape of hill and dale as: seen from the 
southern window, the old man burst into tears, for 
her favourite view recalled the tender days of old and 
all the Calcutta memories. 

Thenceforth Dr. Duff was emphatically alone; though 
ever cared. for with filial devotion and friendly affection. 
His spiritual experience became still:deeper, his power 
to comfort’ sufferers like himself more remarkable and 
more sought after. In all his correspondence to the 
close of his life, and: in his personal intercourse with 
those he loved, there is now a touch of tenderness, 
ever before felt but now more freely expressed.’ As 
the tall figure began to stoop more visibly, and the 
expressive mouth came to be concealed under a still 
more eloquent beard of venerable whiteness, and the 
voice soon became wearied into an almost unearthly 
whispering, new love went forth to one whose chival- 
rous. simplicity was daily more marked. The flash 
of the eye and:the rapid remark told that there was no 
abatement of the intellectual force or the spiritual fire ; 
while the pen was never more ready for action in every 
good cause and for every old friend, especially in the 
cause he had made his own all through life. As grand- 
children climbed on his knees, and grew up around 
him, at school and college, he renewed his youth. » All 
children he delighted in; with all he was a favourite, 
Few had such inner reasons as he to rejoice alway... 

The, deepened’ solitude of his life after 1865, into 
which even the most’ loving and sympathetic could 
not penetrate, showed itself in a renewed study of the 
word of God and of those master-pieces of theological 
literature, practical and scientific, in which truly devout 
and cultured souls take refuge from the ecclesiastical 
as well as literary sensationalism of the day. He had 
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always cultivated the highest of all the graces—the grace 
of meditation, which feeds the others. He increasingly 
loved to muse, shutting himself up for hours in his 
study, or retiring for weeks to a friendly retreat, now 
in the Scottish, now in the English lakes. He was 
catholic in his tastes, literary and theological. He had 
found a strong impulse in the works of Thomas Carlyle, 
as they appeared, declaring on one occasion to the 
writer that no living author had so stimulated him. 
He enjoyed the majestic roll and exquisite English of 
De Quincey’s sentences, finding in him, moreover, a 
definiteness of faith and even dogmatic conviction as 
to the divine source of all duty and action which, like 
many admirers of Carlyle, he hungered for in the ori- 
ginal of “Sartor Resartus.’”’ Milton and Cowper were 
never long out of his hands. He was a rapid reader 
and a shrewd and genial critic of current literature. 
But he transmuted all, as the wisely earnest man will 
always do, into the gold of his own profession. The 
essayist and the poet, the historian and the politician, 
the philosopher and the theologian, while giving the 
purest pleasure and the best of all kinds of recreation 
at the time, became new material, literary, ethical and 
spiritual, for the one end of his life, the bringing of 
India and Africa into the kingdom of Christ. Let 
these two of his hundreds of letters to wife and 
children suffice to illustrate the higher uses of his 
solitude. The first was addressed to his daughter, 
the second. to a daughter-in-law on the eve of one of 
those sore partings which are the lot of Anglo-Indians. 


“ Oct. 9th, 1870. It is Sabbath evening. I am alone; and 
yet in a high and true sense, not alone—for, oh solemn truth! 
God is here, here, to note the inmost thoughts, feelings and 
desires of the heart. And what weakness, imperfection, defile- 
ment must His pure and searching eye discern in them all! 
What absolute need of the application of the blood that cleanseth 
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from all sin! Here, too, to note the secret struggles, fears, 
hopes, joys of the soul, under fresh discoveries of its awful 
shortcomings, and yet fresh discoveries too of the unsearchable 
riches of God’s forbearance, grace and love! Though my 
thoughts daily resort to the members of my singularly scattered 
family, I have at times to-day been more than usually affected 
in thinking of them all. «Shall we ever all meet here below 
again? Grandfather (grandmother being privileged with 
visions of glory before us all), children and grandchildren ! 
Oh, it were to me a joyous and a happy spectacle, if it could 
be realized. But if not here below, in earth’s changing 
climes, why not above? Ah, would not the assured prospect 
of that be unspeakably more joyous and happy! Then why 
not strive, through grace, to make it sure? The invitation is 
to all—old and young—sheep and lambs together. Why, 
then, not welcome it ? Why not joyfully respond to it? Here 
it is compendiously expressed: ‘The Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely.’ Oh, then, let all parents come. And let them 
by faithful and assiduous instruction, godly consistent example, 
and fervent wrestlings in prayer, strive, through grace, to bring 
their children along with them into the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd here below, that all hereafter may be re-united in His 
kingdom of glory above, where they shall cease to suffer and 
to sin, but never cease to be happy, singing perpetual hal- 
lelujahs unto Him that sitteth upon the throne and to the 
Lamb! Amen. Oh, that the purport of such a vision of glory 
could be entertained hopefully by us all now! How it would 
tend to cheer, revive and animate amid all the clouds and 
shadows, trials and perplexities, sorrows and anxieties of this 
strangely chequered probationary scene! 

“What was chiefly in my mind when I began was this— 
the fearful blindness, ignorance and apathy which: characterize 
our estate by nature, and which nature cannot apprehend or 
feel, so as even faintly to desire to get rid of them. I was 
particularly led to think of this subject to-day, from having 
taken up and read a small volume, which was much esteemed 
and read in my younger days, but which of late years has 
fallen entirely out of sight, amid the sensational trash and 
trumpery of an unspiritual, materialistic, degenerate age. I 
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mean, Scott the Commentator’s ‘Force of Truth?’ It isa short 
personal narrative of the author’s state of mind and conscience, 
while unrenewed by grace, and of the remarkable series of 
steps and: incidents by which at length he became ‘a new 
creature in Christ Jesus’; and, as all the world has long ac- 
knowledged, one of the godliest of saints. The style of the 
work would, in this florid, ambitious and pretentious age, be 
reckoned heavy, dull and such-like. But it is solid; massive 
and fraught with condensed spiritual thought and experience, 
the perusal of which could not fail to interest and profit 
any one who was really in earnest about the salvation of 
his soul. One principal charm of the work consists in. this— 
that after such a signal example of God’s marvellous forbear- 
ance and the power of Divine grace, no one need despond. 
(Dr. Duff then goes on to analyse the work.) Scott was not 
then able to receive, as he afterwards fully received, the ful- 
lowing statement by Hooker, concerning justification: ‘But 
the righteousness wherein we must be found, if we will be 
justified, is not our own; therefore we cannot be justified by 
any inherent quality. Christ hath merited righteousness for 
as many as. are found in Him. In Him God findeth us if we 
be faithful; for by faith we are incorporated into Christ. 
Then, although in ourselves we be altogether sinful and un- 
righteous, yet even the man who is impious in himself, 
full of iniquity, full of sin; him, being found in Christ, 
through faith, and having his sin remitted through repent- 
ance ; him God upholdeth with a gracious eye, putteth away 
his sin by not imputing it; taketh quite away the punish- 
ment due thereunto by pardoning it; and accepteth him in 
Jesus as perfectly righteous, as if he had fulfilled all that 
was commanded him in the law. Shall I say, more perfectly 
righteous than if himself had fulfilled the whole law? I must 
take heed what I say; but the Apostle saith, “God made 
Him to be sin for us Who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him.” Such are we in the 
sight of God the. Father, as is the very Son of God Himself. 
Let it be counted folly, or frenzy, or fury, whatsoever ; it is 
our comfort and our wisdom; we care for no knowledge in the 
world but this, that man hath sinned and God hath suffered; 
that God hath made Himself the Son of man, and that men 


are made the righteousness of God.’ 
; 4 
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“Scott says, that if at that time he had met with such 
passages in the writings of dissenters, or many of those modern 
publications which, under the brand of methodistical, are con- 
demned without reading or perused with invincible prejudice, 
he should not have thought them worth regard, but should have 
rejected them as wild enthusiasm. But, he says, ‘I know that 
Hooker was deemed perfectly orthodox and a standard writer 
by the, prelates of the Church in his own days.» I had never 
heard that it had been insinuated that he was tinctured with 
enthusiasm ; and the solidity of his judgment and acuteness 
of his reasoning faculties needed no voucher to the attentive 
reader. His opinion, therefore, carried great weight with it; 
made me suspect the truth of my former sentiments, and put 
me upon serious inquiries and deep meditation upon this 
subject, accompanied with earnest prayers for the teaching and 
direction of the Lord therein.’ The result ultimately was, that, 
‘after. many objections and doubts, and much examination of 
the word of God,’ he came wholly to accede to Mr: Hooker’s 
sentiments on justification and all other vital doctrines. 

“T have felt that I could not have been better engaged during 
a portion of the evening of. the day of hallowed rest than in 
copying the preceding precious extracts—in connection with 
the remarkable autobiography of so eminent a man as Scott, 
the Commentator. In your own case they will simply and 
happily tend to confirm scriptural truths with which you have 
long. been familiar. The perusal of them may also be found 
useful in the case of any friend or acquaintance, whose: soul 
may have never been agitated by the tempest of conviction 
under an overwhelming sense of the inflexible demands of 
God’s violated law, so as to be constrained in agony to ery, 
“What must I do to be saved 2” or experienced the transports 
of joy, security and rest, in the peaceful haven of, ‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ’—Jesus Christ and Him crucified, as 
He is freely offered in the gospel—‘ and thou shalt be saved !? ”? 


_ “30th Aug., 1875.—To-morrow ‘is likely to prove to you 
both, as parents, one of the most trying in your married life, 
more particularly to you, as a mother has peculiar feelings 
towards ‘the infant whom she bore,’ with which even a father 
cannot well intermeddle. To-morrow, as I understand, you 
wre to part with your five children. And though it be not, 
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thank God, for an indefinite period, yet for a period long 
enough to impart a wrench to natural feelings. I desire, there- 
fore, to mingle my own sympathies with your intenser emotions 
on the occasion. Well do I remember still a similar parting 
and separation as far back as thirty-six years ago, at the close 
of 1839, when my dear partner (than whom there never was a 
tenderer and more affectionate mother) deliberately, and on 
principle, made up her mind, as an act of duty under the 
over-ruling providence of God, to part with four children—the 
youngest your own husband, .a lovely and captivating infant 
of only eleven months old. In connection with the vocation 
to which God had called me I felt it to be my duty to return 
to India; she, as a faithful wife, felt it to be her duty to 
accompany me. Having been in India, she was keenly alive 
to the peculiar difficulties connected with climate, native 
servants, etc., in training children. Her mind, therefore, 
was made up, however sore and bitter the trial, to part with 
her children for the sake of their real benefit, if only a fitting 
home could be found for them. The separation, in our case, 
proved to be for eleven years! 

“ Now, my dearest, it may tend to mitigate though it can- 
not annihilate the pain of parting with your dear ones, when 
you reflect on the exceeding goodness of God in providing for 
them such a home as they will have with tender, loving, and 
judicious relatives. There are singularly mitigating circum- 
stances under the unavoidable painfulness of the situation, 
circumstances which I have no doubt will evoke from your 
sensitive motherly heart feelings and corresponding ‘expres- 
sions of gratitude to the great God, from Whom cometh down 
‘every good and perfect gift,’ whether temporal or spiritual; 
circumstances which, I trust, will enable you at parting to 
mingle a joyous cheerfulness with the inward experiences of 
natural heart-sadness; and which will enable you too, not 
only bravely and in faith to bear up under the trial, but even 
to speak words of cheering to the dear children, though it may 
be amid a flotd of tears—nature’s grand outlet and relief for 
the burden of nature’s sorrows—on either side. 

*‘ Regard it all as the overruling of a good and gracious God, 
who evermore, in Cowper’s beautiful words,— 


‘ Behind a frowning Providence 
Hides a smiling face,’ 
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«This temporary parting is’only part of the cross which 
you have to bear; and if borne in the self-denying, elevating 
Christian spirit, will yield you a reversion of blessings. We 
all would naturally cleave to our own individual likimgs; for- 
getting that the grandeur of a living faith, a realizing trust im 
God, consists in our readiness to shape and mould our likings 
in entire accordance with His holy will, and in entire con- 
sistency with the obvious requirements of duty. The present 
life is designedly one of trial or probation, in which souls are 
trained and disciplined for glory. It is therefore a mixture of 
light and darkness, clouds and shadows, pains and consolations, 
or a constant alternating interchange of these. The grand 
thing, then, is to find out the true Refuge—Christ—and to 
betake oneself wholly and absolutely to it, so. as to be able 
intelligently, sweetly and confidently to appropriate, as one’s 
own, the words of such. well-known and. fayourite hymns 
as ‘Rock of Ages,’ ‘Jesus, Lover of my soul,’ etc. It is 
confidence in an almighty, all-willing, all-loving Saviour, 
which will strengthen the soul for all the contingencies, vicissi- 
tudes and trials of life; and inspire with abounding confidence 
in the midst of them all; yea, and enable one to take up and 
triumphantly appropriate ‘the exceeding great and precious’ 
promises of such a Psalm as the 91st, and other portions of 
Scripture, which are all ‘ yea, and amen’ in Chrisi, and, being 
Christ’s, become the true believer’s heritage. 

“Tt is a great matter to arrange for keeping up a frank, 
lively and constant correspondence with the children. No 
rigid or systematic rule on this subject can be laid down. 
But, under ordinary circumstances, perhaps the best and most 
likely way of permanently sustaining correspondence may be, 
not for the children to write spasmodically, by fits and starts, 
or for two or three of them to write by the same mail, but for 
one to write regularly each successive week. In this way the 
turn of each would come round in about once every month. In 
this way the period of one’s turn to write would be looked for- 
ward to as an event; for which materials would be found from 
lessons, or domestic matters, or incidents in the course of the 
daily walk, and thus encourage the development and exercise of 
the faculty of observation. For this latter I wish that the old 
children’s work ‘ Evenings at Home’ could be got; as init are 
some effective stories, and one which made a deep impression 
on my own mind when a boy, ‘ Hyes and No Byes.’ 
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“In spirit I shall be with you and yours daily. ‘And here T 
may be forgiven for telling you what I have never told any one 
else before, either orally or in writing, viz., that for years past, 
as I'am a wakeful sleeper and am always awake long before 
the usual hour for rising (six o’clock), my habit has been in- 
variably to remember in my meditations and prayers on my 
bed all those, separately and collectively, who are nearest and 
dearest to me, including of course yourself and W. and the 
dear children, ‘This does not preclude my remembering them 
at other times as well; but from this invariable practice of 

mine, all are sure to be remembered in my humble supplica- 
tions at least once every day. Will you both kindly not forget 
me in your daily approaches to a throne of grace! And may 
Jehovah’s banner over yon all be love.” — 


The University session of each year after his ap- 
pointment as Professor of Evangelistic Theology was 
a period of unusual toil and even hardship to Dr. Duff. 
Besides the often harassing and always anxious cares 
arising from his management of the foreign office of 
his Church, and the multitudinous calls of committees, 
societies, and other organizations, which, while neces- 
sary for average men, are often obstructive to the 
experienced, he had to discharge his college duties in 
the three cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
successively. At the last two he found a temporary 
home with the venerable widow of his old friend, Dr. 
Lorimer, and with Principal Lumsden or his brother. 
Much travelling in a Scottish winter and spring, after 
the extremes of Bengal, was not favourable either to 
comfort or health. Hardly had April set him free from 
lecturing, when May brought on the fatigues of the 
General Assembly. After that he would flee, not for 
rest but for solitude in his work, to the friendly shades 
now of Auchendennan then of Patterdale. Or he 
would gratify the Anglo-Indian crave for travel by a 
tour on the continent, out of the beaten track and | 
alone, till the “ commission” of Assembly called him 
back in the middle of August. 
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In no home, after his wife’s death, was he so happy 
as in that of George Martin, Esq., of Auchendennan. 
Tt was not only that he was embosomed in the natural 
beauties of Loch Lomond, living on its southern shores, 
gazing every hour of the day at its mighty Ben, visit- 
ing its wooded islands, or strolling through gardens 
in which art has only revealed the luxuriant beauty of 
nature. Nor was it: only that he felt himself in his 
native Highlands, and became once more the friend of 
every peasant on the estate, ministering to them in the 
hall on the Sabbath evening, and winning them by his 
familiar gentleness in his walks, so that, when he left 
them each year, they congregated of their own accord 
to bid him a farewell of which a monarch might have 
been proud. He found in his hostess and host that 
perfection of Christian hospitality which leaves each 
guest alone within the simplest regulations of the 
household, yet gathers all together in the loving circle 
of social and spiritual sympathies. Hence such lan- 
guage as this in his letters, especially in the earliest, 
written eighteen months after his wife’s death: Ever 
since ‘I have felt keenly that I have no longer a home 
in this world below. But in the bosom of your family 
I really experienced somewhat of the indescribable 
genial glow that made me feel as if once more at 
home.” Again, on the second day of 1869, “In my- 
self I only feel conscious of endless shortcomings, so 
that my refuge is in 1 John i, 8-9, and the latter 
clause of verse 7.” ‘ The text quoted by (Isaiah 
]. 10) was the passage of Scripture which first gave - 
me relief, after months of darkness and despondency, 
one summer afteral had become a student of theology.” 
After being nursed through a painful illness in 
Auchendennan, he wrote, ‘‘Humanly speaking, from 
the peculiar state of my health, I would not have been 
able to carry on my official duties in the college (Glas- 
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gow) had it not been for such a refuge from the wear 
and tear of city life.” 

As Auchendennan was his spring retreat, the old 
hotel at Patterdale generally found him. its occupant 
before the end of June, . For eight years he found 
there a quiet spot, not too far from his office in Edin- 
burgh, and yet removed from solicitations to preach 
and speak and work in public. . The rooms looking out 
on the garden and the water. came to be regarded as 
his; and there he was rather the honoured guest than 
the ordinary visitor. The stream of tourists every 
season passed by the quaint, comfortable house for the 
new hotel, leaving him to its sequestered delights, 
broken in/upon only occasionally by a friend. There 
he found leisure for the arrears’ of correspondence 
which the College and the General Assembly had piled 
up, and calm to meditate new enterprises for his 
Master. When the afternoon post hour set him free he 
gave. the summerevening hours to rambles and musings 
amid the glories of Ulleswater and Helvellyn. Walk- 
ing up Birk Fell or Place Fell to the slate quarry from 
which the lake is best seen, roaming among the woods 
of Patterdale Hall courteously opened to him at. all 
times, chatting to the people in the village who learned 
_ to love him, or examining and giving his own prizes 
to the school, he was ever the same kindly old man, 
who half awed, half drew the little ones, while he 
lifted the old to a higher level of thought and feeling. 
Official entries in the visitors’ book of the school, the 
. chatter of the children and the talk of their parents, 
and not a few most pathetic letters among his papers 
from both, tell of a life of simple invigoration to 
himself and beneficence to all around. Once when 
residing at Patterdale, more than six months after the 
loss of his voice during the May meetings, he rode up 
Helvellyn and walked over Striding Edge at the most 
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dangerous part of the ridge. In the evangelical services 
of the little church of Patterdale he was a grateful 
worshipper. Much travel and knowledge of Christ and 
of his own heart had given him, while ever an earnest 
Presbyterian in secondary matters, a true catholicity 
in all essentials. ‘* We all pray you may long be spared 
to’ visit us and to bless children in many lands—God 
bless you,” is the closing sentence of an acknowledg- 
ment of his annual gifts to the school, by one of the 
children in the midsummer of 1872. 

But the Anglo-Indian has no friends lke those who 
have, by his side, fought the battles of Christ and of 
civilization in the Hast. With many such: Dr. Duffs 
correspondence was regular, free and full: In the 
year after his wife’s death the Indian telegraph—so 
often the messenger of unforeseen disaster—flashed the 
news of the sudden disappearance of Bishop Cotton in 
the treacherous waters of the Ganges, on his: return 
to his barge in the darkness after consecrating the 
cemetery of Kooshtea. That Scotland, where the 
greatest of the Metropolitans of India was little known, 
might learn what sort of standard-bearer in the one 
army of the Evangel he was who had thus fallen, Dr. 
Duff published in the official Record of his Church 
an éloge of rare tenderness and intensity: as used of 
one ecclesiastic by another of a different organisation. 
“Tt was,” he wrote, “ the felicity of the writer of these 
lines to enjoy the intimate friendship and fellowship of 
the last three of the Metropolitan Bishops of India— 
Turner, Wilson, and Cotton; while, from their me- . 
moirs and the revelations of personal friends, he had 
become familiar with the lives and characters: of the 
first’ three—Middleton, Heber, and James. He has, 
therefore, no hesitation in saying that, in many re- 
spects, Bishop Cotton was greater than the greatest of 
his predecessors. It is true that, in the development 
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of some one talent or faculty, and in the culture of 
some one department of literature, science, or theology, 
he might have been surpassed by one or another of 
them. But it was his happy lot to possess, in fair 
measure and proportion, some of the: distinguishing 
excellencies of them all, unaccompanied ‘by any of 
those countervailing qualities which might tend to 
neutralize their force or mar their brilliancy. \ He had 
the strong, masculine judgment, the ripe, classical 
scholarship, the legislative and organistic faculty of 
Middleton; the gentle, kindly, amiable, conciliatory 
manners of Heber; the calm, quiet, practical sense of 
James and Turner; the warm attachment and love for 
the essential verities of the evangelical system which 
distinguished Wilson. But, in his case, he was learned 
and scholarly without pride or pedantry; firm and 
determined in the maintenance of what he believed to 
be right, without arrogance or dogmatism; calm, for- 
bearing and placid in his temperament, without that 
impotence of will or general forcelessness of character 
which might betray him into undue compliances; sin- 
cere and unaffected in his piety, without that impetuous 
fervour which might hurry him into unadvised utter- 
ances, or untoward courses of action. .In his religious 
sentiments he was tolerant and charitable, without 
latitudinarianism ; orthodox, without rancour or bigo- 
try. Too conscientious and enlightened to stoop to 
any unworthy compromise, he was ever temperate, 
ever deferential to the»opinions of others—respecting 
their liberty of conscience, and right, under responsi- 
bility to God, of judging in all matters for themselves. 
Sincerely devoted to the principles, the order and 
government of his own Church, he yet breathed that 
spirit of true Christian charity which could hail mem- 
bers of all the evangelical Churches as brethren in the 
Lord. Hence the truthful remark of the correspondent 
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of the The Times, that, ‘ while advancing the interests 
of the Church of England in India, he had the happy 
art of winning the confidence of all sects of Christians, 
so that, more than any of those who preceded him, he 
was the bishop, not of his own people only, but of all 
Christian men.’” 

Still more keenly did Dr. Duff feel the almost equally 
sudden and no less lamentable death of his companion 
in his first voyage to India, Henry Durand, Notwith- 
standing the coldness, the opposition, the misrepre- 
sentations of self-seeking officials and the defenders 
of administrative or political abuses, Durand had 
risen to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. It 
was left to Lord Mayo, tardily, to confer on him the 
office which Lord Canning would have given to the 
Christian soldier, the righteous statesman, the im- 
placable foe of wrong-doing. The whole Indian empire 
was rejoicing, for its own sake, when at the opening of 
1871, on the very frontier which he would have guarded 
from the follies of later times, this best. representative 
of the Percies was struck down in the discharge of 
duty.* On learning Durand’s appointment, Dr. Duff 
thus had written to him. Sir Henry’s remark to the 
present writer, on receiving the epistle, was that, 
compared with Duff’s career for others, his life had 
been but ‘a flash in the pan.” 


“ Harrow-on-THE-HIt, 24th June, 1870, 


“ My Dear Sir Henry,—After an absence of three months 
in Syria, whither I had gone on a special mission of inquiry, I 
returned last evening to this place, where my daughter and 
family reside, in eight days from Constantinople, including a 
sojourn of two days in Pesth—such are the facilities of travel 
in these latter days. Owing to my being chiefly in postless 
ae eae eo 


* See his son’s sketch in the introduction to the distinguished 
Engineer officer's First Afghan War and its Cuuses, 1879. 
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regions, as well as the uncertainty of my movements, I was for 
nearly two months without letters or papers from home or 
friends, so that on arrival here I had almost everything to 
learn. , One of the first items communicated was that of your 
appointment to the Punjab. Need I say with: what heartfelt 
joy the communication was received? Hundreds. of con- 
gratulations will, I am sure, be showered in upon you, all of 
them. 1 doubt not-sincere; but from no one will any one of 
them have come, flowing from a more warmly attached heart 
than mine, or from a more sincere and intense admiration of 
great talents, linked with high-toned Christian principle, un- 
bending rectitude and pure patriotic unselfish motives. This, 
my dear old, and I may even add, almost. life-long friend, is 
not vain flattery ; God knows it is otherwise. It is only a 
feeble expression of the profound conviction of my head and 
heart. And being a truthful expression so far as it goes, I 
cannot, in the very interest of truth and honesty, withhold it. 
I say, ‘so far as it goes,’ because were I writing of you to 
another, and not to yourself, I could and would say much more 
in the same strain.’ Few, if any, had the same opportunities 
as I have enjoyed of knowing the extraordinary nature of the 
trials, opposition, and. obloquy. to which, in the Aristides-like 
resolution to discharge duty, wholly irrespective of personal 
consequences, you have been subjected; your noble, heroic 
Christian bearing and demeanour under them all. And what 
I strongly felt I have often strongly spoken—and that too, at 
times, in high places and before high personages, And let 
me say that, from my general confidence in the overrulings of 
a righteous Providence, I never did despair of something like 
justice being done to you some day, sooner or later. This 
conviction of mine I have also been often led to express; and 
now with my whole heart I thank the God of Providence for 
having put it into the hearts of those in high places (however 
unconsciously on their part) to fulfil His righteous purposes 
and behests. In the case of any tried one, like yourself, who 
in. the main has put his trust in the Lord, I have never yet 
failed to.note, at one time or other, and in one way or. other, 
the verification of the precious words of the Psalmist: ‘Trust 
in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed. Delight thyself also in the Lord, 
and He shall give thee the desires of thine heart. Commit 
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thy way unto the Lord; trust also in Him, and He shall bring 
it to pass, and He shall bring forth thy righteousness as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noon-day.’ Putting your 
trust, therefore, in the Lord, as in times past, go’ on, dear 
friend, go on; and may it be seen in the issue that. the disci- 
pline and preparation of forty years of varied trial have been 
mercifully ordained only to ensure a consummation of blessed 
fruitfulness during your five years’ government of the Punjab ! 
“This being Indian mail-day here, I have snatched a few 
moments to convey, at the earliest possible date for me, my 
warmest and most heartfelt congratulations on your high and 
noble and well-earned appointment to the government of the 
country of the five rivers. Yours, with sincerest esteem and 
much ‘affection, * ALEXANDER Dorr.” 


“THE GRANGE, Epinsury, January 5th, 1871. 


* My Dear Lavy Duranp,—How can I sufficiently thank you 
for your deeply affecting note of yesterday’s date! Yours 
truly is sorrow of a peculiar kind, into which no one else can 
adequately enter. But my sorrow, I assure you, is such that 
I cannot express it. That dear, precious, revered, beloved 
friend, whose rare and sterling qualities, in their ‘earliest’ bud- 
dings, I could not but discern on board the vessel in which we 
were both wrecked, in our first voyage to India ; whose noble 
career I could not then help predicting, and continued to watch 
with growing interest till it culminated in his appointment to 
the governorship of the Punjab—gone! as regards this world, 
no more to be seen, conferred with, or written to! TI cannot 
yet realize it. Gone, too, at a crisis when India most needed 
the services of such a man—a manof such eminent talents 
and accomplishments, such multiplied experiences in civil and 
military affairs, such sagacity in counsel and resolute determ)- 
nation in execution, and above all such inflexible integrity and 
disinterestedness. in every position and relationship of life. 
All, all, as I do believe, founded on and cemented by ‘the fear 
of God’ in the true scriptural sense of that expression. How 
mysterious, to our poor narrow conceptions, the removal of 
such a man at such a time as this ! 

“Yesterday morning at breakfast. our first post was de- 
livered.’ My only daughter who is ‘with me at present on a 
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short visit from Glasgow, began to read a letter from her 

husband, in the middle of which was the remark, ‘ How shocked 

your father will be to hear of the death of Sir Henry Durand.’ 

‘What!’ I could not help crying out in the anguish of my 

spirit. ‘What! Read that again.? She read it again, and all. 
that could be added was that the intelligence had reached by 

telegram. - Well I was not only stunned, but could not help 

bursting into tears; and when I somewhat recovered, my first 

remark was, ‘ Well, apart from sorrow at the loss of one of 

the truest and best of friends, in him India has lost the 
greatest, wisest, ablest and most upright of her public men— 
a loss, at this crisis, really greater than if it had been the death 
of the Governor-General that was reported.’ 

“ Excuse me for entering into these little details—my own 
heart is so full of it that I can scarcely think of anything else. 
Into the higher and more spiritual views of the subject I now 
refrain from entering. But my fervent prayer has been, is, and 
will be that you may be mightily upheld, and sustained in this 
trying hour, by the consolation of God’s Holy Spirit, which 
alone can truly comfort and satisfy. May He who so tenderly 
condescends to call Himself the Father of the fatherless and the 
Husband of the widow, be with you and yours.. And may 
grace be vouchsafed, even in the midst of your crushing sor- 
row, to enable you to say in faith and humble resignation, 
‘Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in Thy sight.’ If I 
were at all within your reach, speedily would I find my way to 
mingle my condolences with your great sorrow in person.” 


To the day of his death he continued to be the 
affectionate counsellor of Lady Durand and her children. 
Very similar was his relation to the Dowager Countess 
of Aberdeen and the Gordon family. We have seen 
this on its missionary side. Lady Polwarth and Lady 
Balfour still recall the pleasure with which, as children, 
they hailed his visits to Haddo House because of his 
bright and kindly treatment of them and his loving 
counsels. 

In the spring of 1871, when they were residing in 
Edinburgh, Lady Aberdeen informs us, Dr. Duff ‘took 
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the two little girls to sce the Castle, Mons Meg, etc., and 
afterwards down through the old town to the ‘ Heart 
of Mid Lothian,’ John Knox’s house, Haddo’s Hole 
and other places of interest. All of these he described 
to them in a way they could understand, and they 
came home delighted with their expedition. On an- 
other occasion, when I was of the party, Dr. Duff went 
with us round the Queen’s Drive, and though far from 
well at the time he insisted on walking with us up to 
a particular spot where there was a remarkable echo. 
He could not find it just at first, and climbed eagerly 
up and down till he came upon the exact place. As 
his own voice was not strong enough to bring out the 
double echo to full advantage, he called our servant up 
and made him repeat the sentences he dictated, to the 
extreme amusement of the whole party. He seemed 
tired after we returned -to the carriage, but recovered 
in a few minutes, and the rest of the drive was spent 
in listening to his ever interesting and eloquent con- 
versation,”’ 

To such correspondents, and to many others whom 
he had first pointed to peace in Christ and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, his spiritual counsels are still too sacred 
for publication.. To native converts and Hindoo 
students his letters were frequent. One whom he 
had baptized in 1847 and had given to another mission, 
tells him in 1875 how some of his other spiritual sons 
are scattered in the Punjab, passing on the torch of 
truth which he had put in their hands. There is 
hardly an annual report of any evangelical mission in 
the wide extent of Northern India which does not 
record the spiritual harvest now being reaped by his 
ordained converts. In that of the Board of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, for 1878, 
we find the Rev. Goluk Nath, long im spiritual charge 
of Jhelundur, and his) son-in-law, the Rev. K. Q. 
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Chatterjea, of Hoshiarpore. This note of Dr. Duff's 
explains the significant fact.. 

“Yes; that was a most seasonable and remarkable 
document from Jhelundur. | I trust it ‘has been allowed 
to carry its proper weight with it: .Goluk Nath got 
his first knowledge and impression of Christianity in 
our Calcutta Institution—left us with his head full of 
knowledge, but his heart devoid of grace; fell in with 
my beloved son in the gospel, Gopeenath Nundi, in 
the North West; and under his further teaching, 
became a convert to the faith of Jesus and was baptized: 
He has, on the whole, rendered great and important 
services to the cause of Christ in the Punjab. God be 
praised for it all!” 

One Christian Brahman is in Bhawulpore, one in 
Delhi college, one a Government engineer at Umballa, 
one in the Mission at Moradabad, one in that at Saha- 
runpore, two in that at Umritsur, one in that at 
Lahore, one in the Government school at Goojrat, one 
in the Mission school at Goojranwala, and one in the 
Government school at Mooltan. “They are all, with 
the blessing of God, doing well. I shall feel greatly 
obliged by one of your photographs, ‘Dr. Duff as he is 
in his seventieth year,’ ”’ wrote one. What vistas such 
facts as these open up, alike of the influence which 
Dr. Duff and his system have exercised in the past, 
and of the growth from the one foundation of the one 
Church of India. . 

On other public only less than on missionary 
questions did Dr. Duff keep up a correspondence to 
the last. From Palermo, Colonel Henry Yule, C.B., 
now of the Council of India, writes to him: on the 
Bengal Famine on the last day of 1873: “This is a 
time of great anxiety to all old Indians watching this 
dark cloud of famine over Bengal. The great interest 
in the subject shown by T’he Times ib is a satisfaction 
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to see. I only at rare intervals see the Friend of India 
now, generally when my friend Colonel Maclagan sends 
mea number. The paper seems as good or better 
than I remember it for many years.” Toa congratu- 
latory letter from Dr. Duff, Sir Henry S. Maine re- 
plied : . 

“‘ It gave me very sincere pleasure that you, whose 
services to Indiaso vastly exceed mine in dignity and 
amount, should feel yourself able to apply to me the 
language you have employed. I heard of you the 
other day fromia former acquaintance of mine and old 
friend of my wife’s, Dr. H. Bonar, and I gathered 
from him that you are still unremitting in your labours 
for the country to which you have given so much of 
your life. A good deal which is now going on in 
India must be interesting and gratifying to you. The 
admission now tacitly made by the Government, that it 
has fostered a too artificial system of education, and 
has done too little for the education of the people, is, I 
think, in conformity with views you have long held. 
You will be glad, too, to hear that the Act of mine, in 
which I perhaps took more interest than’ any other— 
the Native Converts’ Re-marriage Act—is working in 
the best possible way. It is very rarely called into 
action, but the mere knowledge of its existence serves 
almost always to prevent the wife’s family from ob- 
structing her joining her husband. Durand’s melan- 
choly death must have caused you great pain.” 

We find Mr. Marshman corresponding with Dr. 
Duff on all Indian questions, old and new. In 1872 
the late Frances| Mary Mackenzie, of the Seaforth 
family, delighted him with a long communication’ on 
spiritual work among Huropean settlers in India, from 
her distinguished uncle, the Right Honourable Holt 
Mackenzie, then upwards of eighty-five years of age. 
Forty-one years before that, Holt Mackenzie had left 
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India, after services which Dr. Duff knew well, al- 
though the present generation may have forgotten 
them. The fervour of Wesleyan Methodism had 
caught the bright intellect of the Bengal civilian—son 
of the ‘Man of Feeling’—who had used to give all 
his ability and his time to questions of land revenue 
and political administration. 

In 1874 Miss Florence Nightingale consulted Dr. 
Duff, as “the first authority living on the state of the 
population in Bengal,” submitting to him a proof of 
one of her many earnest papers on the sanitary and 
economic condition of India. His reply called forth 
from her this acknowledgement. 


85, Sourn Srrezr, Park Lanz, W., 19th Aug., 1874. 

_ “ My Dear Sir,—I cannot thank you enough for your long, 
_ most wise and kind letter: full of hints invaluable to me. I 
am the more obliged, because I fear that you could ill afford 
the time and strength to write it. I could have wished that it 
had been otherwise, and that I might have reaped a little more 
of your unique experience about our poor Ryots. But what- 
ever you do must be of such incalculable importance in God’s 
world and God’s work, that I can only pray for God’s blessing 
on whatever work you are doing, and not wish it otherwise. 
This is merely a word of grateful acknowledgment. I hope 
that, more than uncertain as my life is, it may, not be the last 
time that I may enjoy some communication with one whom I 
have ever considered as one of the most favoured of God’s 
servants, and in His name I ask for your prayers and blessing. 
I am, ever yours faithfully and gratefully, = 


« FLorence NIGHTINGALE.” 


Dr. Dufi’s influence with friends in high office, and 
even with officials who knew him only through his 
work, was all-powerful. But for his family, as for him- 
self, he steadily refused to use his position in India, 
where all through his career he was at the fountain- 
head of great patronage. One instance may illustrate 

42 
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the principle which guided this relation to official 
friends. When his eldest son was compelled to retire 
from the Indian medical service from ill-health, in- 
duced by exposure during the Mutiny campaigns, 
Lord Halifax, then Sir Charles Wood, thus wrote to 
Dr. Duff :— | 


BELGRAVE Square, Feb. 22nd, 1866. 

- ©Dzar Dr. Durr,—I am much obliged to you for the very 
kind note which I have received from you to-day. It is indeed 
a source of great gratification and pride to me to read such 
approbation of my conduct as an Indian Minister as your letter 
contains. Your knowledge of India, your high and impartial 
character, render your opinion of more than usual value, and 
Iassure you that I appreciate it as it deserves. Many kind 
things have .been said and written to me since my accident.* 
There is no testimony in my favour on which I set a higher 
value. I am sorry to hear that you have been suffering so 
much, and I trust that you may soon be perfectly restored, as 
I hope myself to be by a couple of months’ rest and quiet on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. 

“‘T had no time to write to you the other day, to say that 
we had given a special allowance to your son. His case could 
not be brought under any rule, or precedent, or principle, on 
which any pension had ever given before, but the universal 
respect for you borne by every member of the Council carried 
the day, and as a special and exceptional case, the allowance 
was awarded to him. 

“Yours very truly, 
“°C. Woop.” 


Lord Shaftesbury thus wrote to Dr. Duff in April, 
1871 : ‘* Will you allow your honoured and illustrious 
name to be placed on the lists of the Vice-presidents 
of the Bible Society ?”’ which he addressed in Exeter 
Hall soon after. | 

In 1872, it caused the Indian missionary great 
delight to meet, at the house of Mr. William Dickson, 


* A fall in the hunting-field. 
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the still surviving patriarch of African Missions, Dr. 
Moffat.. At a. time-when Free St. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, is about to be completed by the erection of ,its 
campanile, it is interesting to chronicle the fact. that 
Dr. Duff proposed that all the members of the Free 
Church.should unite. thus’ to give the, building a 
monumental character. He. desired. that it should 
thus be made worthy of Dr. Candlish, as the man then 
living’ who had, “rendered, the most. varied; dis- 
interested, and pre-eminent. services to the Church: at 
large,” and of the congregation which, from first to 
last, had contributed with most “ royal munificence to 
the sustentation of the Christian ministry and the 
support of all our home and foreign evangelistic 
enterprises.” Since that was written, the benevolence 
of St. George’s, under Dr. Candlish’s successor, the 
Rev. A. Whyte, has nearly doubled and must yet 
greatly increase. In the same spirit, and at the same 
time, he privately sent a subscription to the Rev. J. 
H. Wilson, of Barclay Church, as an example to every 
congregation to clear off debt. 

With the Archbishop of Canterbury, when Bishop of 
London, he had much pleasant intercourse there and 
at Ardrishaig ; and was anxiously consulted by himon 
the project, since carried out in Dr. French’s consecra- 
tion, of a Bishopric of Lahore. The Ardrishaig inter- 
course his Grace thus recalls, “I was glad of the 
opportunity of seeing Dr. Duff there, as I remembered 
well the impression produced by Dr. Chalmers’ address 
when he was sent forth as a missionary; and I had 
heard also from time to time of the friendly intercourse 
which took place between him and my much esteemed 
brother and former colleague at Rugby, Bishop Cotton 
of Calcutta. It was a great pleasure to me to see the 
man himself, of whom I had heard so much; to witness 
his frank and manly bearing, and to feel the influence 
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of that zeal which had enabled him to give his life to 
missionary work. It was not to be expected that we 
could quite agree, even where he felt no barrier pre- 
sented by the differences between the episcopal and 
presbyterian systems, for I found him full of admira- 
tion of the way in which the late Bishop of Capetown 
had endeavoured to shake his church free ‘from all 
connection with the state. I can however truly say 
that it has ever since been a pleasant mgt that we 
were thus thrown together.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
1870-1878. 
PHACEMAKING. 


The Indian contrasted with the Home Career.—Ecclesiastical’ En- 
tanglement.—The Free Church seeks Union.—Dr. Duff joins the 
United Committee.—His ‘ Hirenicon’ and Ideal.—Moderator of 
the General Assembly for the Second Time.—Letter on the Two 
Parties.—A Compromise adopted and Schism prevented.—*“ The 
World-Wide Crisis.”——National Education.—The office of Prin- 
cipal of the New College vacant.—Letter from Dr. W. Hanna.— 
To secure peace Dr. Duff, abandons his first, intention to prevent 
his name from being proposed.—Correspondence with the eleventh 

~ Earl of Dalhousie.—Magnanimity of Dr. Duff.—His relation to 
the case of Professor, Robertson Smith.—To the new departure 
of Vaticanism.—To Bible Colportage and a Pure and Robust 
Literature—Summer Tours in Holland.—Russia and the Baltic. 
-—-Norway.—Righteousness and. Peace. fil ott . 


Tue contrast between life and. work in India and life 
and work at home is.so marked as to. be keenly felt 
by the official, the merchant and: the missionary when 
they bid a final. farewell to the East. There. the 
governing class, whatever be the motives of individuals 
among them, live for others ; here the mass strugele for 
themselves. There the contact of differing civilizations, 
the conflict of civilization with barbarism, :the light 
and the colour of oriental peoples and. customs, the ex- 
hilaration caused by the fact of ruling, call forth latent 
powers, suggest great ideas, kindle the, imagination 
into creative action, and of middle-class Englishmen 
make an aristocracy in the highest or ethical sense of 
the word. Here, on the plane level of stay-at-home 
life, varied only by occasional glimpses at the parallel 
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civilization of the continent of Europe, there is no 
elbow-room, there are few careers save those in pursu- 
ing which the finer powers are blunted by the struggle 
for success. Competition in its worst as well as best 
forms sours the nature, starves the fancy, and ob- 
structs the energies of the men whom it helps above 
their fellows. Men who would be statesmen and rulers 
abroad remain narrow-and unknown at home. And if 
this contrast is in the main true of the professional and 
trading classes of our country, as they are abroad and 
at’ home, it is emphatically so of the clergy, of ministers 
and , missionaries. The Churches of the West may 
have so: little. faith as now to send few of their best 
men to the foreign or colonial field, but the self-sacri- 
‘fice of his life, the breadth. of his experience, and the 
nobility of his calling go far to make even the average 
missionary an abler and more useful human. being, than 
the minister who cares for the third part of a-village, 
or the tenth part of a town, or the hundredth part of 
a city. The missionary, moreover, 1s a-.permanent 
growing force in the country of his adoption, while 
officials and merchants pass away in brief generations 
of little more than seven ‘yéars: in each place. The 
historical divisions of the Churches, the sectarian parties 
or schisms of. each Church, too often absorb the charity, 
waste the energy and ‘neutralise the action ‘which, 
‘abroad, are united in’ the one end of aggression on 
the common enemy. 

Thus it. was that to come home from Tn dia to Eng: 
land, to. leave for ever the catholicity ‘and elevation ot 
the mission field’ for entanglement among’ the eccle- 
siastical divisions of: Scotland, was, for Dr. Duff of all 
men, to‘move on a lower level. In’ his temporary 
visits he had won all parties and all churches to the 
support of Foreign Missions. Making these not only 
“a truce of. God,” but: the ‘highest'source and tést: of 
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spiritual revival, he had left behind him the pleasant 
fragrance of those who love to dwell together in unity. 
In the ardour with which he leaped into the contro- 
versy of the Disruption of the Kirk, so soon as the 
sacrifice became inevitable, and in the co-operating 
charity with which he continued to assist those who 
differed from him thereafter, he showed in the most 
Christian fashion the foresight and the devotion to 
spiritual principle which, in 1874, the Parliament and 
the residuary establishment—penitent too late and un- 
just in practice still—formally recognised. And when, 
after 1864, he became identified more closely with the 
home policy and organization of the Free Church, he 
continued to be the peacemaker between parties, not 
‘only for the sake of:the one missionary end of his life, 
but because he felt the danger of allowing his own 
broader personality and experience to be dragged into 
controversies from which none emerge unscathed. If 
the ecclesiastical atmosphere, not in Scotland only but 
still more elsewhere, seemed confined after the free 
air and sunshine of his crusades in Asia or Africa, 
he could at least play his part by letting into it new 
currents and sometimes electric discharges of light 
and life. | . 

The time of his final return to Scotland seemed 
favourable for Church union. Freed from the evil 
legacies of history the United States had set the world 
an example of ecclesiastical equality and spiritual 
freedom. The Scottish Disruption of 1843, following 
secessions from the Kirk in the previous century, had 
supplied another national argument and model of the 
same kind. Speaking as Moderator of the General 
Assembly of 1843, Dr. Chalmers told these and other 
nonconformist churches that their congratulations 
pointed in the first instance to union, and then incor- 
poration as soon as was “ possible and prudent.” Re- 
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ferring to the only question which at that early time 
divided: the Free from the seceding Churches—the 
abstract theory of the endowment of one sect by the 
State—Dr. Candlish asked if schism was to be kept 
up by.a question as to the duty of another party over 
whom they had no control. Even Dr. Cunningham 
returned from America in 1844 of the same mind. So 
soon as the Free Church had organized itself, in 1863, 
the Assembly unanimously took the first step towards 
incorporation with the United Presbyterian Church, 
itself the result of previous unions. In 1867 Dr. Duff 
was appointed to a seat in the committee of the lead- 
ing men of both Churches and all parties: in these 
Churches, who invited him to join them. ‘I saw Dr. 
Cairns and Dr. Andrew Thomson, who hail your com- 
ing among us with joy and thankfulness,” wrote the 
convener to him. And none delighted more in the 
catholic spirit and lofty ideals of Dr. Duff than the 
fathers of the United Presbyterian Church as the 
years of negotiation passed on. 

Dr. Duffs accession to the ranks of the union divines 
was considered important for another reason. None 
who know ecclesiastical history will be surprised that, 
so early as 1867, the fair prospects of union with 
the United Presbyterian Church, at least, began to be 
clouded. Retaining his unique position aloof from 
parties Dr. Duff yet felt constrained, publicly and 
privately, to use all the influence of his character and 
his power of moral suasion in favour of union. To 
have done otherwise, between two Churches of the 
same origin, confession, ritual, race, and history, dif- 
fering in nothing but in a speculative opinion as to 
an impracticable theocracy but both holding the dogma 
as to the principle of that theocracy, would have been. 
to prove false to his Master and to his whole life. 
But he ever used this influence in a way which did not 
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alienate the anti-unionists, and which so far prevailed 
with them as to result in a compromise, and in the 
effort. after a still wider union proceeding -on' more 
national lines. a 

‘By 1870. the division between the union majority 
and the separatist’ minority had become so wide that 
the Assembly committed the: subject. for discussion 
to each of the seventy presbyteries. In that of 
Edinburgh, towards midnight in’ November, Dr. Duff 
discharged. from the fulness of his whole nature an 
“eirenicon’ which shared the immediate fate of all 
attempts at peace-making during the white heat of 
controversy, but bore fruit when the hour of reflec- 
tioncame. Called for by the public it was written out 
from the reporter’s notes.. The Reformed: Presby- 
terian Church, oldest of the non-established churches 
in Scotland, had meanwhile joined the negotiations and 
was ultimately incorporated with the Free Church. 
This one passage may serve as an illustration of the 
spirit that animated the first missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in his impassioned advocacy of union: 
“What is the design» of the present negotiations? 
Is it not to bring into closer corporate alliance the 
three: largest. of the. non-established Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland, between whom. there seem: to 
exist no real differences on grand, vital, essential, 
doctrinal points, and, by so doing, to repair at least 
some of the widest breaches in our once happily united 
Scottish::Zion ; and that, too, not:as an: énd in itself, 
however blessed, but’ as..a. means to a more glorious 
end—even that of the more effective evangelization of 
the sunken masses at home, and of the hundreds of 
millions of heathen abroad? Such being the central 
object, and grand ultimate end in view, who would 
envy the sorry vocation of any one that laboured to 
throw obstacles in .the way, instead of helping to. 
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remove. such .as may now exist; or-strove to widen 
instead of lessening the breaches which all deplore ; 
or to magnify any differences which may be discovered, 
instead of attempting, without any unworthy compro- 
mise, to reduce them, in their intrinsic’ and relative 
proportions, to the very: uttermost ? But the work 
of reconstruction and reconsolidation would not be 
completed until, in some practicable: way, by which 
any ‘wood, hay, or stubble,’ in our respective edifices, 
or any ‘ untempered mortar’ in their walls, being wisely 
disposed of, the present established and non-established 
churches might be all reunited on a common platform, 
in one Reformed National Church—national, at least, 
in the sense. of embracing within its fold the great 
bulk of our Scottish population.” . 

When the General-Assembly of 1873 was sapproachs 
ing, the controversy had: become so: embittered that 
the separatist minority plainly hinted they would secede 
if the majority exercised its constitutional right by 
legislatively carrying out union. Now was the time 
for the peacemaker. .The whole Church turned to 
Dr. Duff as the):one: man who could avert the crisis. 
To the present writer, then in’ India, he’ sent ‘this 
among other communications, marked by’ all the frank 
affection of confidential wre Fa 


« Parrerpane, 4th Ate fa 1873. 


~ « You may have noticed by what: a. strange: 

aaitiian of Providence:L.am to be proposed\a: second 
etd for the Assembly’s chair.:.; When first asked: to 
allow myself to» be nominated, it: took me:so aback — 
that I was not only staggered but almost convulsed. 
I could not ‘possibly all at once say ‘ yes,’ it was so 
utterly repugnant to all my own tastes, wishes, and 
inclinations, that Icould: not see.my way at all to 
respond, to such a call; besides, the state, the very 
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peculiar and precarious state of my health alone would 
be enough to forbid compliance. On the other hand, 
such a proposal, coming from such a meeting, said to 
be cordial and unanimous on the subject, I could not all 
at once peremptorily reject. After a day or two’s terri- 
ble mental struggle I felt myself thrust:up; by a singular 
concurrence of Providence, into a readiness to comply, 
provided no opposition from any quarter were mani- 
fested. Being assured on all sides that my acceptance 
would, for various reasons assigned, be felt rather as 
a relief by all parties, I at last consented. For weeks 
I have been struggling hard to hit on some middle 
measure—such as passing the ‘mutual eligibility’ 
scheme, accompanied with a strong declaration of 
resolute adherence to the doctrine of Christ’s kingship 
over the nations and the other great fundamental 
doctrines for which the anti-union party have been 
contending, as if they alone upheld them, but which 
in reality have been equally maintained hy the’ union 
party—a measure, therefore, which would not ‘com- 
promise the union party, and might secure the passive 
acquiescence, at least, of the anti-union party. The 
union party are quite prepared to ‘accompany ‘the 
passing of the mutual eligibility measure with such a 
strong declaration, but the utterly unreasonable anti- 
union party as yet: have rejected such a proposal, and 
demand:the rejection of the mutual eligibility measure 
simpliciter ; and this, of course, the union party can- 
not in honour concede. 

“Many, however, of the moderate men on the anti- 
- union side have been shaken by the above’ proposal, 
and will not, if the mutual eligibility measure ‘be 
passed (as it is sure to be) leave the Church, but be 
satisfied with a dissent or protest. . . Some half- 
dozen or dozen men seem, as yet, to be determined on 
a disruption if the mutual eligibility measure be passed, 
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no matter with what declaration, however strong— 
though. it really concede to them all they are con- 
tending for—showing clearly that it is not the preser- 
vation of principle that any more actuates them, but 
a desire for personal victory and tramp over their 
opponents. rd 

This ‘middle measure” was ee as @ com- 
promise, so that ministers of the United Presbyterian 
Church have ever since been eligible and have been 
called as ministers of the Free Church, and vice versa. 
The system has worked well, but it is neither union 
nor incorporation. The majority, yielding for the 
sake of peace and to avoid a small schism while healing 
a larger, yet, “for the exoneration of our consciences 
and for the sake of posterity,” entered on the records 
of the Assembly an explanatory statement, the first 
signature attached to which was that of ‘* Alexander 
Duff, D.D,” That statement solemnly recognises the 
Spirit of the Lord inthe origin and progress of the 
union movement, and the duty and responsibility of 
prosecuting it, till the necessity arose of ‘deferring 
to the scruples of beloved fathers and brethren.”, It 
thus concluded: ‘‘ We acknowledge in, this. dispensa- 
tion the evidence of much sin and shortcoming on the 
part of the human agents concerned, the guilt, of 
which we take largely to ourselves, earnestly hoping 
for the concurrence of our brethren with us, in the 
prayer that the Lord may search us and try us all, 
that He may see what wickedness is in us, and lead us 
in the way everlasting, the only way in which real 
union can be sought and found.’ Since that time 
the cause of union has made rapid strides, but along 
another road—in the Act of Parliament of 1874, and 
the declaration of the Moderator of the Established 
Church, acknowledging the wrong. done in 1843 
though not making restitution as Mr. Gladstone 
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pointed out; in the union in 1876 of the Free and 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches; and in the advance 
all over Europe, but chiefly in Italy, France and 
Scotland, of the principle of the spiritual independence 
- of the Church of lay communicants in spiritual things, 
with loyal submission to the State in all others. The 
dream of one reconstructed and united Kirk in the 
little bit of a small island: called Scotland is. fast 
approaching realization, and Dr. Duff rejoiced in the 
prospect, Hven ecclesiastics have come to feel that 
the divisions are ‘‘ludicrous” as well as sinful. He 
promoted and delighted in the removal of ecclesiastical 
sectarianism from public instruction in Scotland, so 
as to make it national again. The free national Kirk 
will follow the open national school the moment the’ 
people insist that right shall be done. Then foreign as 
well as home missions will enter on a new era: 

As Moderator of the General Assembly of 1873 Dr. 
Duff delivered in part, and published in full, his opening 
and closing addresses, under the title of The World- 
Wide Crisis. As partially reported at the time they 
had caused much discussion in the daily newspapers. 
Surveying the world as it is, and the history of the 
race in the light of God’s truth ever and again arrest- 
ing the degeneracy of men left to themselves, he said 
in effect to his own distracted Church and to all the 
divided Churches of Christendom: “ Cease your petty 
strifes; unite and fight against your one enemy.” Far 
removed from the shallow. sensationalism of the. pro- 
phecy-expounders whose only use is to destroy each 
others’ theories, he yet spake as a seer who felt the 
world growing evil because the Church had become cold. 
With an imperial insight he swooped down the ages 
upon the conscience, he traced the increasing purpose 
of God in Christ which runs through them all, he 
marshalled in Miltonic array the forces of darkness, and 
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he closed his opening address by setting against each 
man’s “neglect of duty, its terrible doom,” a con- 
summation of glory in the heavens. The Spectator 
pronounced the address a “ plea for a true conception 
of Church work by comparison with the trifle which 
engrossed his auditors. It struck the right key-note 
and it did not go without its reward.” The closing 
address was as practical as that was elevated. The 
Hdueation Act he pronounced an ‘equitable compro- 
mise,” such that “it will now be the fault of the local 
boards and of the electors of the boards if every- 
where we shall not have a religious education with the 
free use of the Bible and Shorter Catechism.” Citing 
his own experience of the introduction of optional 
examinations on the evidences of revealed religion, 
of Butler and Paley, into the University of Calcutta, 
he pleaded for the endowment of such a free or open 
lectureship in the Scottish Universities, on the model 
of that established by Jefferson in Virginia, as would 
gather into one the whole Bible teaching of the schools 
in all their grades from the first standard to the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

' The death of Dr. Candlish in 1873 once more left 
vacant the office of Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh, which that distinguished preacher had held 
along with the pulpit of Free St. George’s since the 
death of Dr. Cunningham. ‘Thirty-six years before, 
the sudden removal of. Dr. Chalmers had led ‘many, 
who valued home work more though they would have 
it that they did not love foreign missions less, to desire 
Dr. Duff's recall that he might then fill the Principal’s 
seat. Now that he was not only at home but a Pro- 
fessor in the College, it seemed natural as well as be- 
coming that one so venerable and of such reputation 
in all the Churches as well as in his own, should 
preside in the senatus and discharge the other dutics 
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of a more honorary than exacting kind. Even in 1862, 
Dr. Hanna, when convener of ‘thie Foreign Missions 
Committee, had thus written to him : ‘* Had the Church 
thought of calling you home it could only have been 
to occupy such a position as that held by the late 
lamented Principal. Other arrangements have been 
made to fill that vacancy, and I do not foresee the 
opening of any other position such, in its station of 
command and influence, as to lead to your being invited 
to occupy it. . . It has been your privilege to 
devote such a life of labour and such an amount of 
consecrated genius to the mission field in India, that, 
with failing health, it seems not. unnatural that you 
should retire from much at least of the labour of your 
present position, and it ought to be the Church’s part 
to consider in what way she can- best show her sense 
of the worth of the services you have rendered, and 
best promote the comfort and usefulness of your re- 
maining years. I can quite sympathise with all the 


- feelings you have expressed as to an unwillingness in 


© 


present circumstances to return home.” 

But when the office of Principal became vacant in 
1878,.it did not, at first, occur to Dr. Duff to think of 
filling it. He lost’ no time in letting this be known 
privately, with the frankness that ‘had marked all 
personal considerations in his case. But the com- 
promise of the previous General Assembly. had not 
removed party bitterness. Dr. Duff had loyally ac- 
cepted it, and had been drawn somewhat more closely 
to the anti-union - leaders than had been’ possible 
before. As the duty of the peacemaker had induced 
him to become Moderator at a crisis which he had 
successfully warded off, he came to see that the same 
duty required him to sacrifice his first intention. If 
Dr. Rainy, whom Dr. Candlish’s death had made the 
leader of the old union majority, had been unanimously- 
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accepted by the Church as Principal, Dr. Duff would 
have been delighted to see the son of an old personal 
friend in the seat. Even if the usual course of sending 
the proposal down to presbyteries, for their opinion, 
had been followed, he would have been satisfied that 
justice had been done to both parties, while regretting — 
the want of complete unanimity. This was the very 
first opportunity for testing the reality of the recon- 
ciliation between the two parties. The unionists had, 
most reluctantly but generously, surrendered their 
rights as a large majority—had sacrificed even their 
duty, as their explanatory statement half confessed— 
in. perpetuating what many considered tobe schism. 
The separatists expected, rightly or wrongly, that 
their old opponents would in all matters take them 
into their confidence... Dr. Duff had believed that the 
compromise between them would. bear a more severe 
strain than this. But when he learned that the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Rainy would rouse the old anti-union 
bitterness into violent opposition, he became willing : 
again to throw himself into. the breach. He had 
agreed.to the earnest request of the union majority’ so 
far as to become Moderator a,second time. He yielded 
to the entreaties of the old separatist minority so: far 
as. to abandon his desire not to be nominated for 
Principal, expressed at a time when’ he. had. been 
incorrectly assured that Dr. Rainy’s appointment 
would be unanimous. In the interests of the. peace 
he had seemed to bring, about as Moderator, he was 
willing to. be appointed Principal. . In both cases he 
underestimated the strength of’ ecclesiastical partisan- 
ship, even when, for the unity of Christ?s Church; it is 
directed to the purest ends. Who doubts that, but 
for the existence of such partisanship, the Free Church 
of Scotland would have unanimously compelled its 
noblest son to take the seat of Chalmers, Cunningham, 
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and Candlish, even as it had a second time made him 
Moderator ? 


From the controversy in the newspapers and the 
General Assembly of 1874, which resulted in Dr. Duff 
resigning his two offices, and withdrawing the resig- 
nation after a deputation of its leading members on 
both sides had conveyed to him the Assembly’s loving 
message, we take this one letter as most fully express- 
ing. his views. . It was written a month before the 
meeting of Assembly in reply to a communication 
from the late Lord Dalhousie, who, alike as’ Mr. Fox 
Maule, M.P., Lord Panmure and the eleventh Earl, had 
always been an active elder of the Free Church: 


 Parrerpats, 18th April, 1874... 


“Dear Lorp Datxousiz,—Having about three weeks ago 
left Aberdeen for the South, your Lordship’s letter addressed 
to me there has reached me in this retired corner of England, 
and I now beg most respectfully to acknowledge the receipt 
of it. ; 
“Fully appreciating the motives which prompted you to 
write it, I can only say that, from my. strong impression of 
the candour, independence of mind and impartiality of judg- 
ment for which you have been noted, if the opinion of any man 
with a full and accurate statement of all the facts: of the case 
before him could influentially weigh with me, yours assuredly 
would. I am, however, satisfied that with much of what has 
occurred, and of which, without any inquiry or solicitation on 
my part, I have from time to time been made more or less 
cognisant, of a nature amply sufficient to account for the 
passive attitude which, in consistency with the principles on 
which I have acted throughout my whole life, I have been 
literally constrained to assume, your Lordship, owing to your 
great distance from the scene of action, must in a great 
measure be unacquainted; otherwise, I cannot help thinking 
that some portions of your letter would have been withheld, or 
expressed in a somewhat modified form. Having, by the force 
of circumstances beyond my control, been in a manner driven 
into the position I now occupy I cannot but deliberately adhere 
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to it; unless more, or better, light be shed upon the whole 
subject than I now happen to possess. 

“Had your Lordship, who has so long generously honoured 
me with your friendship, written as an old friend to me, 
desiring to learn my own mature views relative to the recent 
‘movement—accompanied, it might be, with a friendly ex- 
pression of your own, according to the light then enjoyed— 
instead of assuming the correctness of the representation of these, 
by other and mayhap interested parties—a representation, in ~ 
some cases at least, to my certain knowledge one-sided, partial, 
or wholly erroneous—and acting without any inquiry, as 
concerns me, on that assumption—most gladly would I have 
entered into any needful explanations on the entire subject. 
But after all that has already transpired, I regret that I do not 
feel at liberty, in writing, to enter into any fuller explanatory 
details as regards the past. Nor is it necessary now. My own 
view of the nature and origin, the objects, the merits and the 
possible results of the movement appears to differ from that of 
your Lordship; I think it therefore quite enough, in the mean- 
time, to direct a copy'to be sent you of a memorandum which 
I had written some time ago in answer to inquiries addressed 
to me, for the information of such as it might concern, briefly 
setting forth the views which I was then led to entertain, and. 
which I still continue to entertain on the subject. . 

“One thing, however, I must say—it is this: that the 
manner in which, according to current report and belief, certain 
parties went about their favourite object at the outset, and 
subsequently prosecuted it—with no regard for the unbroken 
continuance of the peace and harmony of our Church, which, 
as we fondly hoped and believed, had been happily restored at 
last Assembly—was well calculated painfully to wound my 
moral and religious sensibilities. 

“Tf on account of my remaining passive in'the matter which 
is now agitating the Church, and freely allowing its members, 
so far as I am concerned, to think and act according to their 
own judgment, I should be regarded and treated as an offender 
by certain parties,.and incur their serious displeasure and the 
alienation of their feelings towards me—seeing that it has been 
their own unworthy and objectionable proceedings alone which 
in honour and consistency constrained me to assume the passive 
attitude—I cannot help it. The sin and the shame, if such 
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they be, will be theirs, not mine; and the forfeiture of their 
friendship in such case, from a moral point of view, will be 
really no loss, but positive gain, by unmasking, if not the 
hollowness, at least the shallowness of former professions. 
Anyhow, deeply ‘conscious as I am’ of my own integrity of 
motive and rectitude of intention—which if driven to it, when 
the proper time comes, I-shall be prepared fully to vindicate 
before the world—I feel intensely that it is a small matter for 
me to be judged or misjudged by man’s fallible judgment: 
He that judgeth me is God, and to my own Master I stand or 
fall ;—while there will be furnished to me a new and striking 
illustration of the beauty, wisdom and force of the prophet’s 
warning exhortation, ‘Cease ye from man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils; for wherein is he to be accounted of ?” 

“As to the dreaded effect upon Missions of any event that 
can happen, I have no fear whatever—the God ‘of Missions 
will see to them. If the zeal of the Church in that sacred 
cause draws its inspiration from anything connected with 
man’s theories of ecclesiastical policy, or aught else of earthly 
kind—and not from the love of Christ, the love of souls and 
the glory of God—it is a spurious and worthless zeal, which 
the Holy Ghost, Whose supreme function it is to ‘convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness and of judgment,’ cannot be 
‘expected to bless or prosper. As to my humble self, my life, 
from the outset of my ministerial career, has by a ‘solemn 
league and covenant’ with my God been devoted to the 
promotion of the Mission cause, in some one way or other, as 
the Lord might direct. Whatever situation, therefore, I may 
occupy here below, or whether or not I occupy any situation 
at all, my unalterable purpose, by the help of God’s grace, till 
the expiration of my latest breath, will be to spend and be 
spent, as best I may, in its advocacy, whether men will hear, 
or whether they ‘will forbear. . a 

* With regard to any possible or probable issue of the recent 
movement, my sole trust is in the God of providence and 
grace, whose sovereign prerogative it is to bring light out of 
darkness, order out of confusion, and good out of evil. And 
my fervent prayer is, that in due time and in some good and 
gracious way or other, He may be pleased to interpose and 
overrule the present untoward state of things for the ultimate 
furtherance of His own all-wise and beneficent designs. 
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- “Thanking your Lordship very warmly for the seasonable 
and solemn remembrancer about the advance of old.age, from 
which I earnestly desire to profit, by endeavouring more 
assiduously than ever, through the aids of the heavenly grace, 
to prepare to meet my God; and thanking you very cordially 
for all the kind attentions of the past, whatever may be in 


store for the future,—I remain, etc., 
“¢ ALEXANDER Dorr.” 


_ The conclusion of the affair formed an occasion for 
the display of simple Christian magnanimity on ‘the 
part of the venerable missionary. Principal Rainy hap- 
pened to be absent from the first meeting of senatus 
after his appointment. Dr. Duff at once consented 
to preside. Again, when the session of 1875 had 
opened, Dr. Duff took occasion to allude, before all 
the students, to the introductory address, in terms 
which we find Dr. Rainy thus reciprocating in a 
private letter to him, dated the 25th November : “ My 
absence was accidental. But I can hardly regret it, 
having heard of the very kind way in which you took 
occasion to speak of my. address. I set it down en- 
tirely to your own generosity of feeling, but I do not 
value it the less on that account.” Dr. Duff’s long 
friendship with the writer’s father, Dr. Harry Rainy, 
became still closer. After, as before, the controversy 
it was plainly seen that the Principalship was nothing 
to the man whose whole life had been a self-sacrifice, . 
save as a means to the end of the unity of his Church 
and the consequent enlargement of its missionary zeal 
and enterprise. 

In 1876 some of the anti-union party,: joined by 
others as the discussion went on, fastened the ‘charge 
of “ unsoundness” on the Rev. W. Robertson Smith, 
Professor of Oriental Languages and the Exegesis of 
the Old Testament in the Free Church College of Aber- 
deen, and a member of the Committee for the Revision 
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of the Old Testament version. The cause lay chiefly in 
the article “ Bible,” which had appeared the year before, 
signed by him, in the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The college committee, to whose juris- 
diction he was subject in the first instance, formally 
reported that they found no grounds for a “libel,” or 
judicial charge, against the writer ; but they expressed 
disapprobation at the absence of explanations as to the 
relation of his critical views to the Protestant doctrine 
of Scripture, and because of his theory of the literary 
side of what he fully admitted to be the inspired book 
of Deuteronomy. The case came before the General 
Assembly of 1877, which, by a majority, instructed 
the Professor’s own presbytery of Aberdeen, as the 
court of first instance, to take it up judicially. It has 
gone on’ever since, in Presbytery, Synod, and General 
Assembly. The first two by large majorities have 
followed the ‘college committee. The last General 
Assembly, by a majority of one in a house of 641 
members’ who voted, instructed the Presbytery to 
charge the Professor formally with holding opinions 
on the authorship of Deuteronomy contrary to the 
Confession of Faith. This, by large majorities, both 
Presbytery and Synod have conscientiously found’ 
themselves unable to do, and the difficulty will again 
come up before the General Assembly of 1880. 

Strictly abstaining from expressing an opinion on 
a case which is still sub judice, we may briefly state 
Dr. Duff’s relation’ to a question which occupied his 
thoughts and his correspondence till his death. Know- 
ing it only in its early stages, when the Professor was 
charged with holding the rationalism of Kuenen, which 
he combats, and with impugning the inspiration and 
canonicity of all Scripture, which he upholds and 
preaches, Dr. Duff shared the alarm of those who con- 
sidered that ‘‘ the most momentous issue was involved 
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in the’ crisis.” In his eyes that issue was not one 
of Hebrew scholarship and criticism on the recent field 
of the literary origin and structure of one of the sacred 
books, that its inspiration, and canonicity might be 
established against the rationalist and the anti-super- 
naturalist, as each stage of the procedure has since 
shown. . The historical veracity, infallible truth, and 
divine authority of Scripture seemed to him to be at 
stake, and to the defence of that all his antecedents 
and all his principles summoned him. His experience in 
Calcutta, where he had declared that of all learned men 
the Biblical. critic ought to. be the most learned, his 
own method there, and his plea for learned as well as 
pious missionaries before the General Assembly, proved 
that he would have been the last to restrain the freedom 
of legitimate criticism, the first to see that what has 
been called the life of the Church’s scholarship was 
not threatened by a judicial condemnation of opinions 
which might afterwards be found to be not inconsistent 
with the Reformed doctrine of Holy Scripture. But 
before the inquiry and discussion, now of four years, 
had revealed the details of this particular investi-, 
gation, it was natural that Dr. Duff should look first 
at what Professor Robertson Smith has: since re- 
peatedly declared he holds in common with all the 
Reformed Churches,—the divine inspiration and au- 
thority of Deuteronomy and all the canonical bodks of 
Scripture. Dr. Duff had; ever been foremost in the. 
defence of the evangelical doctrine of the Bible as the 
Word of God, which ; was the root of all his missionary 
methods and successes. 

These years of controversy, forced on him in the 
interests of peace, were none the less busy in other 
good work of a catholic kind. The same events which, 
in 1874, roused Mr. Gladstone to expose what he 
called the monstrous exaggeration of Church ‘power 
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into papal power, by publishing his work on the Vati- 
can decrees in their bearing on civil allegiance, which, 
with other two, has since appeared under the title of 
“Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion,” sum- 
moned Dr. Duff to take part, with Dr. Thompson of 
Berlin and others, in the great Glasgow meeting on 
Vaticanism of the 5th October, 1875. There the old 
fire burst forth again as he addressed himself. to the 
popular exposition of the resolution, “That the re- 
appearance of the papal system in the. free nations 
of Britain and Germany, with bolder pretensions than 
ever, and waging open war agains¢ all the institutions 
of modern society, is a fact of the gravest significance 
to the people of Scotland, who. suffered so much from 
it in former days, and demands the earnest attention 
of every friend of civil and religious liberty and every 
lover of our Queen and country.” 

The British and Foreign Bible Society again claimed 
his advocacy in Exeter Hall, although age and toil had 
begun to rob the once thrilling voice of its power. To 
the National Bible Society of Scotland he ever lent his 
strength, alike in consultation and public advocacy. 
His old love of the press, and his conviction, too rarely 
met with in the Church, of the importance of creating 
and disseminating a pure and robust. literature, found 
constant exercise in the operations. of the Tract and 
Book Society of Scotland as well as of England. 
Working side by side with Mr. Martin, of Auchen- 
dennan, he sent pure books and_ periodicals into 
many a far-distant manse and hamlet. He helped to 
organize the system of colportage for the agricul- 
tural, mining and manufacturing districts, and was 
never happier than amidst the gatherings of the 
colporteurs as they returned to tell in conference 
their doings. _He knew the power of literature for 
good or evil, he bewailed the neglect of it by evan- 
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gelicalism. He was prevented only by the multitudi- 
nous cares of his own proper duties, as missionary, 
convener and professor, from realizing his dream not 
only of a Missionary Quarterly, but of a weekly news- 
paper to compete with the secularism and ‘sensuality 
which successfully appeal to the people, because they 
are offered nothing else.’ Himself familiar with literary 
work, and chivalrous with the inbred courtesy of the 
old school, he could have succeeded had he made the 
attempt when he was younger, for he knew, as few do, 
how to respect the literary profession. His experience 
of India, where Mr. Murray had encouraged him in 
reprints of copyright works, led him to desire such a 
modification of the law as would substitute royalties 
for monopoly, or some equitable system. At the end 
of his career, as at the beginning, he thus wrote of 
the civilizing effects of our English literature : 

“In this country we are literally deluged with a 
constantly increasing torrent of pernicious literature, 
fraught with the seeds of sedition, impurity and 
irreligion—freely accessible to the humblest of the 
masses because of its cheapness. On the side of 
British patriotism and Christian philanthropy, there- 
fore, is it not most desirable that, by the relaxation or 
removal of present copyright restrictions, a sound and 
corrective popular literature might, by an ample re- 
duction of cost, be supplied and brought within reach 
of all classes over the land—much to the advantage 
of authors, publishers and the public? Again, with 
regard to India, English education of every grade is 
rapidly spreading among its teeming inhabitants. In 
all higher collegiate education, the English language, 
with one or other of the oriental tongues, such as 
Sanskrit or Arabic, is always one of the two languages 
on which students are examined for university de- 
greesin arts. Consequently, our English classics are 
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profoundly studied with peculiar zest and earnestness 
by thousands and even tens of thousands of intelligent 
native youths; and English literature, as a living. and 
not a dead one, becomes to them for ever after the 
main storehouse whence they draw nee Blea 
aliment.” | , 

By nothing so much.as ie tours on the eonithiont of 
Kurope did Dr. Duff at once keep up the catholicity.de- 
veloped: by his Indian experience, and the ‘elasticity of 
spirit which was essential for work such as he continued 
to the last year of his life. Almost every alternate year 
he so planned his time as to give the two months from 
the middle of June to. August to this highest form 
of recreation. Now he was in Holland, now. on the 
northern shores ‘of the Mediterranean. . Again: duty 
drove him as far east'as the Lebanon ; another year 
saw him exploring Russia; and another found him in 
Norway. The result:to others of his solitary wander- 
ings was sometimes a speech ora pamphlet, but always 
the richest conversation for his friends, and the most 
precious letters to his family.. To: Lady Aberdeen: we 
find him writing in 1871: “ The tour in Holland was 
most seasonable. I twice visited that:country, and I 
did so with much interest. There ‘is much: in its' past 
history of a stirring and ennobling character, on high 
- Christian grounds; though, alas, in. these latter days, 
there has in this respect been much lamentable degen- 
eracy.: ‘My second visit was by special invitation from 
a union of evangelical’ societies, who were to hold a 
meeting in a wood near Utrecht. Some fifteen or' six- 
teen thousand of the still remaining good people of 
Holland assembled on the occasion. In several parts 
of the wood some half-dozen rustic pulpits were erec- 
ted. The avowed object was to give an account of 
different Missions throughout the world; but in so 
doing full liberty was given to the speakers to shape 
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their remarks so as to bear directly on the rationalism 
and other errors now unhappily prevalent in Holland. 
There was much. solemnity on the occasion, and I sel- 
dom enjoyed any gathering so much.” 

When at Hamburg, in August, 1871, about to make 
a tour by Denmark and Sweden through Russia to the 
great fair at Nijni Novgorod, on the Volga, we met 
Dr. Duff who had just returned from the same route, 
by Warsaw and the old Scandinavian cities of the 
Baltic. For amonth he had been without letters, and 
all the fulness of his sensitive nature burst forth as he 
was told of recent events, home and ecclesiastical. In 
a rapid drive to Blankenese, and as during a long 
night we paced the deck of the steamer to sail on 
the morrow, he detailed, in return, the events of his 
tour with a combined practical accuracy and eloquent 
description which made him the most charming as 
well as instructive of companions. From’ Stock- 
holm through the autumn paradise of islands which 
form the Aland Archipelago and on by the gulf: and 
ports of Finland, he reached St. Petersburg. One of 
his fellow-travellers, the Rev. John Baillie, tells in 
Good Words how, guided by the plan in “ Murray,” 
his topographical instinct led him straight through 
that city of distances yet intricacies to the new hotel 
which they sought. For him the glories of St. Isaac’s 
were soon dimmed by the heartless irreverence of the 
Russo-Greek priests and the superstition of the people, 
so that he declared he had not, even in the idolatries 
of the Hast, seen anything more degraded: At Mos- 
cow he revelled in the Kremlin and ‘its associations, 
historical and: oriental. But it was in the Troitsa 
Monastery, forty miles off, that-he fully realized what 
Russia is, in its good and its evil. At this ‘ Oxford 
of Russia” he understood why it is that the most 
perfect form of civil and spiritual autocracy the world 
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has seen is not only ‘a menace to the liberties of other 
countries, but is fatal to all progress among the Rus- 
sians themselves, so that the next great revolution 
must be there and soon. The sight and the memories 
of Warsaw completed the lesson. Thence he returned 
by Konigsberg and the famous old cities of the southern 
Baltic, and. especially the island of Rugen, where: he 
traced. every | detail of the old Norse mythology as 
he contrasted .its’ now extinct horrors with the living 
abominations of the popular Brahmanical and Vaish- 
nava worship of India. . At Breslau as well as War- 
saw he had inspected the Jewish Mission. His verdict 
on the'state of the Lutheran Church in North Germany 
he expressed in the one word, “ petrifaction.” 

In the last of his long tours which he made in 1873 
through Norway, he traversed the whole of its sea- 
board from the south up to the region of the midnight 
sun, whence he was able to telegraph from the Ultima 
Thule of Vads6 on the Varanger Fiord.| Most travellers 
who visit that region are content, he told the General 
Assembly, with admiring “its deepiy indented fiords 
with their beetling precipices, roaring waterfalls, and 
waving forests; its elevated fields or plateaux of per- 
petual snow, and glaciers sometimes descending to near 
the sea level ; and its numberless valleys and lakes often 
of surpassing richness and softened beauties,—without 
ever trying to realize the fact that the very glories of 
physical nature in that land stand sadly in the way 
of its effective spiritual culture and improvement.” 

He found at its height the movement towards 
spiritual liberty in the Lutheran Church, begun by 
the peasant preacher, Hans Nielson Haug, and con- 
tinued by two evangelical professors in the University 
of Christiania. The new life had been driven into the 
one channel of the Foreign Mission Society, which 
from an institute at Stavanger had sent forth agents 
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to Madagascar and Zululand. At Durban Dr. Duff 
had met two of these, and now all his heart went out: 
to the directors of the society. A -home mission or 
Luther Institution had since been formed, and a party 
had arisen who desired to follow the example of the 
Free Church of Scotland. When Dr. Duff arrived at 
Christiania he found that the movement had assumed 
the proportions of a “land’s” or national meeting re- 
presenting each of the five “‘stifts” or ecclesiastical 
provinces. Seeing in this, and certainly most ardently 
desiring, the beginning of ‘‘a national ecclesiastical 
revolution,” or at least of reforms which might result in 
the continuance of “the established but spiritually 
free and independent Church of Norway,” Dr. Duff 
yielded to the invitation to take part in the proceedings. 
~ Thus at home and abroad, and on the only enduring 
basis of freedom for the eonscience and the truth, ‘he 
ever experienced the fact expressed in that pregnant: 
sentence of the Lord’s brother: “The fruit of right- 
eousness is sown in peace of them that make peace.” 


CHAPTER XXTX. 
1876-1878. 


DYING. 


Dr. Duff completes his Seventieth Year. —Accidentin his Library.— 
Observing Public Events.—Progress of the Prince of Wales 
through ‘India. —Correspondence with Sir Bartle Frere.—Pro- 
clamation of the Empress.—Conversation with Mr. Gladstone on 

. the Muhammadan Question.—Invited to Lecturein Nave of West- 
‘minster Abbey on St. Andrew’s Day.—Letter to his second 
Convert.—Memorial of Dugald Buchanan.—Renewed Illness.— 
Surgical Operation without . Chloroform.—Message from first 
General Presbyterian Council.—At Neuenahr. Letters on the 
Famine of South India and his Calcutta Students.—Resigns all 
his. Offices.—Is removed to Sidmouth.—Meditations of the dying 
Saint—Last Messages.—The end is Peace.—The Burial.—The 
Unity of the Whole Career.—Mr. Gladstone on Alexander Duff. | 


On the 25th April, 1876, Dr. Duff completed the 
seventieth year of his busy life. The college session 
was at.an end; the Universities had crowned their 
winter course with the usual ceremonial of graduation ; 
the ecclesiastical and philanthropic societies, of which 
he was an active member, were preparing for the 
May meetings. It was the time of that one of the 
two sacramental ‘‘fasts’’ in Hdinburgh, every year, 
when the rapt stillness of devotion in the churches 
contrasts strangely with the rush of holiday-makers 
outside, and still perpetuates amid ever increasing 
difficulty the old covenanting associations of the time, 
when the people and their Kirk formed one educated 
spiritual democracy. Never of late had Dr. Duff telt 
so well, though always wearied by the attempt to over- 
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take the details of his varied and excessive duties, as 
when, spiritually braced by the exercises of a Scottish 
communion season, he addressed himself to the task of 
once more rousing the General Assembly to its duty to 
Foreign Missions. But the first stage of what was to 
prove his fatal illness was at hand. When acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of a sum of money from the widow of 
Sir Henry Durand, destined as the annual prize for the 
best “ essay on some important subject of Christian 
bearing and tendency in our Calcutta Institution where 
the name of the revered departed is still gratefully 
remembered,” Dr. Duff thus alluded to an accident and 
an illness which his physician considered far more 
serious than the sufferer himself. ig 

_ “I was delighted to learn you had met with good 
Dr. Bonar. He is a man of rare gifts, poetical as well 
as other, and of a high-toned Christian character. He 
is not only a dear friend but a near neighbour of mine 
here. It is quite true that, before he left Edinburgh 
early in May last, I was in ordinary health, but during . 
his absence, towards the end of May, I met with a 
serious accident, having fallen from a: considerable 
height heavily on my back in my study, my head knock- 
ing against a desk and getting sadly gashed. This 
confined me to my bedroom for weeks. When getting 
well and able to move about towards the end of July, 
I was suddenly seized with a violent attack of: illness 
which disabled me for about two months. Since 
October, however, by God’s great goodness, I have 
enjoyed ordinary health.” The double warning was 
unheeded, and the old: man of seventy-one persisted 
in discharging his office and professorial duties all 
through the session of 1876-77, ‘travelling much 
between Hdinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen in the 
rigour of a Scottish winter, and for the first three 
months of 1877 longing for the familiar surroundings 
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of his own home though lovingly tended by friends in 
the last two cities. 
Intellectually he seemed to grow in keenness of 
observation’ and energy. The great public events 
which marked the close of Mr. Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration, the transfer of power to his rivals, and the 
consistent attitude of the Scottish people throughout, 
were viewed by him from. a higher level than that of 
party. Like most Anglo-Indians and Englishmen who 
have lived much abroad, he looked at affairs as they 
affected. not the domestic politics of Great Britain— 
while by no means indifferent to these—but the 
welfare of the great peoples of the Hast and West. 
Liberty, the free development: of the nations under 
Christian institutions or influences, was what he 
sought, whether in his own country and its colonies 
or in America, alike for India and Russia and Turkey. 
The longer he lived out of India, above all, the more 
did he concern himself with its progress. Had he not 
sown many of the seeds of that progress? _Had he 
not been a part of the mighty machine of Christian 
civilization in Southern Asia, at a time when Bentinck 
and Macaulay, Charles Grant and Wilberforce were 
putting it together? Was it not his daily employment 
to control the administration of an enterprise directed 
to the transformation of millions into Christian men 
and women ? 
_ For Dr. Duff the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India and all that it involved had a profound interest. 
Personally familiar with the career of every Governor- 
General from Lord William Bentinck to Lord Canning, 
John Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook, he 
knew the tremendous influence of example for good or 
evil in such a position. Especially had the natives of 
India, ignorant of the spirit of Christian faith and 
worship, tested the sincerity of their rulers by the 
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letter, by a standard so familiar to their level as’ that 
of keeping.a holy day. Had not the.Marquis Wellesley 
‘eighty years before been'so convinced of the evil poli- 
tical effects of Sabbath-breaking by Christians that he 
took steps to secure the better observance of the day 
among the Huropean residents of Bengal? Did not 
Viscount Hardinge, with Henry Lawrence at his elbow, 
‘decree the discontinuance of public works on Sunday, 
a decree ever since too little regarded and never 
enforced? Was it unknown or forgotten that when 
-Lord Canning, in the year after the Mutiny, was about 
to:make his triumphal march through the Punjab on 
any or every day of the week, as he had. done through 
‘Hindostan; he received with silent courtesy the rebuke 
-contained -in; the example of John Lawrence,* and 
thenceforth no tent was ever again struck ona Sunday 
in the Viceroy’ Ss camp? How would. the Prince of 
‘Wales act in a rapid tour through the feudatory states 
as well as the. ordinary provinces, when all the chivalry 
of India, Hindoo and Muhammadan, would be at the 
feet of the Queen’s eldest son, when multitudes of the 
peoples and all the Christian. officials would crowd 
around his Royal Highness ? 

The churches ‘and communities which sent forth Hei 
future sovereign that he might thus prepare himself 
for the responsibilities of empire, did well to be in 
earnest about it. Presbyters and bishops invoked on 
his’ head the protecting blessing of Almighty God, 
Pray as in Lichfield diovesti that He would 

“strengthen, support, and sanctify him in his works ; 
that he. might be a blessed instrument in Thy hand age 
promoting the welfare of India, and for spreading 
forth Thy gospel and advancing Thy kingdom.” From 
ma sevilei ot pee nent ouliaard: aloe gp iliee 


* John, First Lord Lawrence of the pia la Robert N. Cust. 
August, 1879. 3 
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Gloucester cathedral a similar petition arose. In 
Westminster Abbey the Dean, taking for a text the 
description in Esther of the hundred and seven and 
twenty provinces of Xerxes, from India even unto 
Ethiopia, used language like this: ‘To-morrow the 
first heir to the English throne who has ever visited the 
Indian Empire starts on his journey to those distant 
regions which the greatest of his ancestors, Alfred 
the Great, a thousand years ago, so ardently longed 
to explore, which now forms the most precious jewel 
in the imperial crown. On this eve of that departure, 
solemn to him and solemn to us, we pray that the 
eldest son of our Royal House, in whose illness and 
recovery four years ago the whole nation took so deep 
‘an interest, shall now once more be delivered from 
peril by land and peril by sea, from the pestilence that 
walketh by day and the arrow that flieth by night ; 

we pray that he may be restored safe and sound to 
the mother, the wife and the little children who shall 
wait in anxious expectation his happy and prosperous 
return. But we pray, or ought to pray, yet more 
earnestly that his journey may be blessed to himself 
and to those whom he visits—in all things high and 
holy, just and pure, lovely and of good report. We 
pray that this visit, long desired and at last under: 
taken, to those marvellous lands, may by God’s mercy 
leave behind, on the one side, the remembrance, if so 
be, of graceful acts, kind words, English nobleness, 
Christian principle; and, on the other side, awaken in 
all concerned the sense of graver duties, wider sym: 
pathies, loftier purposes. ‘Thus, and thus only, shall 
that journey on which the Church and nation now 
pronounce its parting benediction, be worthy of a 
Christian empire and worthy of an English prince, for 
the building up in truth and righteousness of that 
imperial inheritance, for the. moral and eternal welfare 

es 
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of his own immortal soul; may the Lord bless his 
going out and coming in from this time forth and for 
evermore.’ 

In Scotland the societies most interested, like. the 
Sabbath Alliance, turned to Dr. Duff for counsel. To 
the many who urged action, by memorial and public 
discussion, he gave in substance this wise advice: 

- Let us not hastily or unadvisedly assume that this 
is a subject which his Royal Highness is disposed to 
treat with indifference, or that it is one which has not 
already engaged his own serious attention. He knows 
~ well how the due observance of the Sabbath is studi- 
ously provided for in the laws and constitution of this 
realm ; how vitally it enters into the liturgical services 
of the Church of England, of which the British mon- 
arch is. the civil. head; and how precious it is in the 
deliberate judgment of the best and most reputable of 
her Majesty’s Christian subjects, alike at home and in 
every other region of the earth, From his acquaint- 
ance with the history of India, he must be doubtless 
aware of the excellent effects produced by the ordin- 
ance of the Marquis Wellesley, relative to the better 
observance of the Sabbath among Huropean residents, 
and by the, decree of Lord Hardinge ordering the 
discontinuance of all public Government works on 
that. day. From his ample observation also of men 
and manners in divers lands, he. must. know well how 
nothing tends to exalt Christians more highly in the 
favourable regards of Orientals of all races and sects, 
than a careful attention to the acknowledged require- 
ments and observance of their own faith.” It seems, 
therefore, only fitting and deferential to assume and 
believe that his Royal Highness, knowing full well all 
this and much more of like kind, has of his own accord 
duly considered the whole. subject in its varied. legiti- 
mate bearings, and intelligently made up his mind as 
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to the csurse of conduct which it would be most con- 
sistent and dignified for him, as a Christian prince, to 
pursue. Taking this general view of the case, alto- 
gether apart fromthe higher and more specific con- 
siderations connected with the obligations of divine law, 
as recorded: in the Decalogue, and elsewhere in Holy 
Scripture, he recommended interested parties in the 
meanwhile to resort. to no measure of a kind ‘that 
might indicate a want of becoming confidence in the 
sound sense and good feeling of his Royal Highness ; 
to refrain from any overt action in the way of public 
meetings or official addresses or memorials, and to 
leave the decision as to the course of action to be ob- 
served to the spontaneous suggestions of the Prince’s 
own mind, backed by the wise counsel of his, advisers. 

As an old friend of the chief of these advisers, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Dr. Duff privately addressed him on the 
subject. The correspondence is most honourable to 
both, and to the Prince to whom it was submitted. 
The fact was elicited so early as the 11th. September, 
1875, a month before the departure, that one of the 
first mstructions given by his Royal Highness to Sir 
Bartle Frere, when desiring him to arrange for the 
tour, had been to take care that no travelling or other 
secular work should be marked out for any Sunday. 
Her Majesty had expressed asimilar wish. ‘The desire 
and the example of the Viceroy, Lord: Northbrook, 
and of Sir Bartle Frere himself, were well known. 
And it was soon announced that Canon Duckworth 
was to be the Prince’s chaplain on the tour. Dr. Duff 
delighted in every step of the royal progress during 
the next six months, as a message of goodwill to 
the peoples of India in the concrete form which all 
classes of them best appreciated. When the tour was 
happily concluded he thus wrote toa friend on the 
15th April, 1876:—‘ Taking it all and all in its varied 
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and multiplied bearings and aspects, it is to my own 
mind the most remarkable tour to be found in the 
annals of all time.” _ 

The royal visit resulted i in such a titular aul politi- 
cal proclamation of the Empire as ought to have been 
made on the 1st November, 1858, when the Queen 
assumed the direct sovereignty till then held by the 
Hast India Company in trust. Here again India 
became the sport of English party fooliuig! as it has 
often been the victim of ecclesiastical divisions. An act 
in itself desirable from its administrative and kindly 
social uses, was converted into an occasion of consti- 
tutional weakness. Dr. Duff thus: expressed his view 
of it in a letter to Lady Burand, written on the 23rd 
December, 1876: ‘* The matter of the Queen’s new title 
was miserably bungled and mismanaged in Parliament 
through the wretched spirit of political partisanship. 
‘But now that it has become an Act of Parliament, I 
feel that all loyal subjects ought to unite.in trying to 
make it work for good in India. In the main, I hope 
that this will. be. the case, if our folks act wisely and 
prudently on the occasion of the Proclamation, and 
with good sense and good feeling afterwards. How 
my old revered friend and your beloved husband will 
be missed on the occasion. . His experience, sagacity, 
far-sighted wisdom and noble superiority to the petty 
_ spirit of all mere partisanship, would have given weight 
and dignity to the Viceroy’s counsels and actings.” 
In an address to the people of Edinburgh on the 1st 
January, 1877, the day of the Proclamation at Delhi, 
‘Dr. Duff: gave his reading of these events in the light 
of that. spiritual aggression on the ‘idolatries of the 
Hast to which he had sacrificed his life. 

By:that time the Indian question had been directly 
made part of the great Hastern problem, which is still 
being slowly worked.:out. in the’ divine eyolution of 
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history. It was in September, 1876, that Mr. Glad- 
stone summoned the conscience of England to pro- 
nounce a verdict on the Mussulman power which had 
eaused the anarchic oppression of centuries to culmin- 
ate in the horrors of the Bulgarian massacres. «Dr. Duff 
met him at Lady Waterford’s soon after, and engaged 
in conversation on Muhammadanism, which’ the great 
statesman subseqiently promouneats most fraatinls ‘in 
its suggestiveness. 
_ On no day of all his later years was-Dr. Dutt Siieigt 
than on that of the one patron saint. tolerated but 
forgotten by Scotsmen, till they go’ abroad.::Their 
Churches had agreed with those of England: .and. Tre- 
land to observe St. Andrew’s Day, the 30th November; 
annually as.a time of intercession with God. for: an 
increase in the number of missionaries;: While with 
as much catholicity as is allowed to him Dean Stanley 
opened the nave of Westminster Abbey on that occasion 
to some great preacher, lay or clerical, of one of :the 
Reformed Churches, there met in the hall of the Free 
Church General Assembly a congregation whose sér- 
vice was led by a representative of each of the three 
branches of the old historic Kirk. It happened, un- 
fortunately, that Dr. Duff was committed to preside at 
the Scottish imtercessory service of 1876, when the 
Dean of Westminster asked him to preach in the 
Abbey from: which Presbyterianism takes . its, con- 
fession and its catechisms, as the immediate successor 
of the venerable Dr. Moffat. of South Africa. In the 
last sermon, of 1878, which he: preached ‘on’ these 
unique occasions, in the morning before the lecture in 
the nave, Dean Stanley thus gracefully, if not with 
perfect historical accuracy, alluded to Dr.- Duff :— 
‘For the fourth teacher in this succession there 
would have been, but for the imperative duties required 
by the like celebration in his own communion beyond 
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the border, one whom the late Chief Ruler of India 
had designated as, amongst all living names, the one 
that had carried most: weight amongst the Hindoo and 
the Muhammadan nations of our vast empire, as a 
faithful pastor and a wise and considerate teacher. 
Though he belonged in his later years to a communion 
which had broken off from its parent stock, yet his 
generous spirit eagerly welcomed the call which was 
made to him, and, but for the accidental circumstance 
to which I have referred, would gladly have responded 
to it. His place was filled by a representative preacher 
from the Church of Ireland.” 

The catholic intercessory service was followed soon 
after by the promise to lecture, in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, to the Missionary Society of the theological 
students of the Hstablished Church, formed in 1825 
by his Bombay colleague, Dr. Wilson, whose death at 
the close of 1875 he had mourned. As the years went 
on and death thinned the ranks not only of his contem- 
poraries, but of his converts and students, he turned 
with ever fonder affection to the past—to those in the 
past still spared by time. This is one of many letters 
which show his closing days lighted up by the reflec- 
tion of his earlier triumphs in the cause of truth and 
righteousness, when he was still a ruddy youth of 
twenty-four, from the lecture-room of College Square 
shaking all Calcutta. He is writing to his second 
convert, the stout-hearted editor of the Inquirer of 
1832, whom the University of Calcutta had honoured 
with the degree of LL.D. athe: Rev. Krishna Mohun 
Banerjea : 


22, Lauper Roan, Eptnzurase, 8th June, 1876. 


“My Dear Otpv Frienp,—Though it is now a long time 
since I have written to you, or heard from you direct, I often 
hear of you, and constantly, indeed I may say daily, think of 
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you; as it is my habit to remember, in my humble prayers, 
among others old Indian friends, and especially those who, 
like yourself, have been honoured in rendering good service 
in the cause of our common glorious Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ. Often, often also when alone—and I am often alone 
as regards human society—do I recall the singularly stirring 
days of ‘auld lang syne,’ as we say in Scotland, the days 
of forty-five or forty-six years ago! To think of them, and 
of the mighty changes since, often affords the greatest solace 
and encouragement to my own spirits. 

‘But I cannot dwell on these now. About ten days ago I 
met with a severe accident which confined me to bed for a 
_ week, and Iam now only slowly recovering from the effects 
of it. I cannot, however, let this mail leave without writing; 
however meagrely and briefly, to congratulate you on your 
well-merited. university honour at last! Thelate Bishop Cotton 
used to confer with me about it; and we both lamented that 
the door was not then open. Since returning to this country, 
I again and again thought of applying to one of our Scottish 
Universities on the subject ; and some obstacle or other always 
came in the way. 1, therefore, now rejoice the more on that 
account, that it has come to you in a way so natural and in 
every respect.so honourable, Long may you still survive, my 
dear friend, to enjoy it! Apart from this object it was my 
intention to write and thank you for a copy which has reached 
me of your latest work, ‘The Aryan Witness,’ marked on 
the title page ‘With the author’s compliments.’ . With all 
my heart I thank you for this very kind remembrance of me. 
I have already looked through it; and feel that it is every 
way worthy of -your deservedly high reputation for learned 
research and scholarship, while you calmly maintain your cha- 
racter as a Christian. Long may you live to produce such 
works! May the Lord bless you more and more! Yours 
affectionately, ‘© ALEXANDER Durr.” 


We trace a link with a still earlier past in the ace 
knowledgment of a contribution which Dr. Duff sent 
for the erection of a memorial of Dugald Buchanan, 
the Gaelic catechist of Kinloch Rannoch, whose poems 
had fed his youthful fancy and coloured his later life. 

VOL. II. 
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. Dr. Duff had hardly written his hopeful letter to 
Lady Durand at the end of 1876, when his malady 
assumed a new and acute form. Yet with unconscious 
heroism he struggled on all through the months to the 
close of the session. Incidentally, in a letter to Mr. 
Martin of Auchendennan on certain books submitted 
to him for his opinion, he thus described his cons 
dition 2. °f.5 | 


“ Epinsurgs, Ist March, 1877. 


. © For several months I have been much troubled with the 
slow and gradual but constantly increasing growth of a peculiar _ 
tumour in the hollow behind my right :ear.. The pain was un- 
ceasing by day and night. . About a fortnight ago, when in 
Edinburgh, I felt constrained to consult two separaté doctors. 
They both concurred..in the same judgment, -viz., that the 
malady was a serious one, but was still, humanly speaking, 
removable by a surgical operation, which would be very pain- 
ful and necessitate my being confined to my room for a few 
days thereafter. I asked if it would make any material dif. 
ference if I delayed the operation for a week or ten days, as I 
was most anxious to finish my work in Glasgow, before being 
disabled thereby. ~The reply was, the sooner the operation is 
performed the better; but since the malady had been so long 
maturing, a week or ten days longer might make no essential 
difference. “On Monday about 3 p.m. Dr. Watson came with 
his assistant to my house.. Knowing -how severe the pain 
would be he advised the use of chloroform. But, on the whole, 
I declined this, onthe simple ground that I would rather try 
and consciously bear pain necessitated by a visitation of Pro- 
vidence, than deliberately render myself unconscious -of it 
during the necessary operation, _ This, with his wotted skill, 
Dr:'.Watson performed; though more than once I all but 
fainted away under the acuteness of the pain. “Soon, how- 
ever, by God’s blessing, the acute pain was:ended, and ‘gave 
place to a dull bearable pain. | e aor 
__ “Since then my head has been, and still is, bandaged up. T 
am quite unfit to see any one—indeed, peremptorily forbidden 
by the doctor to: see any one but my daughter, who acts as thé 
kindest of nurses towards me. Iam not forbidden, however; 
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to read a little or write a little, though in the state of my 
head the doctor recommends as little * either as at all pos- 
sible. So Ihave looked again into the books.” 


Not only the General report in 89 but the first 
meeting of the General Presbyterian Council in July, 
was denidd to the invalid. But his indomitable spirit — 
burst forth, to the latter; in a letter ‘burning with 
almost Saal enthusiasm for missionary extension. 
He urged that the first Council of all the Presbyterian 
Churches of Europe, America, and their colonies, re- 
presenting. 19,373 congregations, should’ not allow 
its charity. and faith to evaporate. in conferences 
and résolutions only, but should undertake a joint 
mission in Melanesia, where already the New Hebrides 
group, consecrated by the blood of John Williams and 
the Gordons, is being evangelized by five Presbyterian 
Churches. The reply of the Council, which is to hold 
its second meeting at Bbiladelphia next September, 
thus concluded : 

‘‘The Council desire to express their veneration 
and love for Dr. Duff, the first. missionary to the 
heathen from the Reformed Church of Scotland, and 
they bless the Lord of the Church for his long and 
honoured services in connection with the spread of the 
gospel of the grace of God. It has been a subject of 
deep regret to the delegates from all Churches and 
countries, that in consequence of weak health Dr. Duff 
has been prevented from attending the meetings of 
Council. They ask Dr. Duff to accept, with their 
affectionate regard, the assurance of their earnest 
prayer that it may please God to spare him yet a little 
longer for the cause of Christ on the earth, and that in 
the retirement of the sick room he may alide in the 
peace which passeth all understanding, and be sup- 
ported by the sense of his blessed Master’s presence.” , 
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Dr. Duff had sought health in his loved solitude of 
Patterdale ; but the long walks to which convalescence 
tempted him brought on persistent jaundice. The 
disease continued to gain on him in spite of a resi- 
dence for six weeks at the German bath of Neuenahr, 
of the skill of Dr. P. H. Watson, and of the loving 
attention of his devoted daughter and grandson.’ He 
was with difficulty brought back by slow stages to 
Edinburgh. ‘There he wrote letters, resigning all the 
offices he held in the Church and in many societies, 
religious and benevolent. Not that his courageous 
though resigned soul anticipated removal. © But ho 
had resolved to ‘devote his whole nature to a renewed 
advocacy throughout Scotland of the duty of more 
faithfully carrying out Christ’s last commission. The 
Indian mail brought him a newspaper report of the 
proceedings of his converts, students and native 
friends, all Christians, who had met in the hall of the 
Free Church Institution on the 18th of August to un- 
veil a bust of their great teacher and spiritual father, 
made by Mr. Hutchison, of Edinburgh. He sum- 
moned strength to write to his successor there, Mr: 
Fyfe, who had presided on the occasion, a long letter, 
which thus closed: 

“Tt is true that 1 did, and: do, most fervently long 
for the intellectual and moral, the social and domestic 
elevation of the people of India; and that in my own 
humble way I did, and do still, labour incessantly 
towards the realizing of so blessed a consummation. 
I have lived in the assured faith, and’ shall die in the 
assured faith, that ultimately, sooner or later, it shall; 
under the overrulings of a gracious Providence, be 
gloriously realized. Meanwhile, though absent in the 
body I can truly say that I am daily present in spirit 
with yourself and all other fellow-labourers in India, 
whether European or Native. Indeed wherever 1 
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wander, wherever I stay, my heart is still in India—in 
deep sympathy with its multitudinous inhabitants, and 
in earnest fongings for their highest welfare: in time 
and in eternity.” 

To escape the northern winter hres was removed to 
the sheltered Devonshire retreat of Sidmouth, where 
two years previously he had found rest. Not long 
before Sir Bartle Frere had tried to draw him as his 
guest to Africa, to the old scenes at Cape Town, to a 
tour. among the missions new and old in Kaffraria and 
Natal. We shall never forget our parting interview 
the night before he left Hdinburgh, when the veteran 
of seventy-two was still the old man eloquent, his eye 
flashing as he heard of the relief of the famine-stricken 
millions of South India, and his half audible voice 
seeming to gain momentary strength as he blessed 
God for the liberality of the Christian people who had 
saved them. On another he specially laid the duty of 
thanking the treasurers and collectors of the mission 
associations which he had created. ‘ Ah,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘we should never have got on without their 
assistance, and I have long felt that their services have 
never been sufficiently acknowledged.” 
' He was succeeded in his office of president of the 
Anglo-Indian Evangelization Society, by Lord Pol- 
warth, and was placed in the honorary position of its 
patron along with the great statesman who was to 
follow him all too soon, Lord Lawrence. But the chair 
of Evangelistic Theology, emphatically his own crea- 
tion and the pride of his Church, is not yet filled up. 
As he lay a-dying he was troubled at what he believed 
to be an inadequate estimate of its nature and im- 
portance, and dictated a remonstrance which cannot 
be much longer overlooked. He had resigned it, he 
wrote, in the belief that there would be carried out 
“the spirit of the General Assembly’s enactment con- 
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stituting the chair, and the intention of its liberal 
founders, which was that it should be mainly, though 
not exclusively, devoted to the grand theme of Foreign 
Missions, the field of which is ‘ the world.’ ” 
Summoned: from Calcutta by telegraph his second 
son reached his side just a month before he passed 
away, to join with his daughter and with the grandson 
who bears his name in tender ministration. Very pre- 
cious was the privilege of communion with the man of 
God during that month. So incessant had been his | 
activities in his Master’s service; so eager was his 
spirit even then to complete, as he thought, his earthly 
work for such a Master, that he would fain have lived, 
yet was resigned to his Father’s will. When the first 
joy of seeing his son was over, he said, “ I am in God’s 
hands, to go-or stay. If He has need of me He will 
raise me up; if otherwise it is far better.’ That was 
on the 12th January. As the days of weakness passed 
on, the poison in the blood gaining on the body but 
the brain holding. untouched the citadel of the soul, 
he said on the 24th: ‘I had intended if spared—if 
spared—to resign next May absolutely both offices 
(the professorship and convenership). It seemed the 
natural course of procedure when entering on my 
jubilee year—the fiftieth year of being a missionary of 
the Established Church of Scotland. If God spared 
me, my intention then was, after being thus liberated 
from necessary official duties, to give myself wholly 
to the completion of the work which was only begun 
by the establishment of the missionary professorship ; 
that is, to try and rouse the people of Scotland to a 
sense of the paramount duty of devoting themselves to 
the cause of Missions, and secure the means of estab- 
lishing an endowment of a Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Institute, based upon the most.unsectarian and 
comprehensive principles of the glorious and. blessed 
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gospel of Christ. If I saw this accomplished, or a 
solid prospect of its being soon accomplished, I should 
feel, as far as my humble. judgment could discern, that 
my work on earth to promote the glory and honour of 
my blessed Saviour was completed, and would be ready 
to exclaim with old euBeony ‘Now lettest Thou thy 
servant depart in peace.’ But if all this were to: be 
unexpectedly unhinged, and a totally different course 
in Providence opened up, I was prepared—thanks, 
‘eternal thanks, to the Great Jehovah, I was equally 
ready and willing—to submit to any change which He 
in His infinite ——— goodness and love might be 
pleased to indicate.” Then, exhausted, he whispered, 
*T am very low and cannot say much; but I am living 
‘daily, habitually in Him.” 
-- On the same day he dictated the names of dear 
friends, some fifty in all, to whom he desired a memorial 
of his affection to be sent from his library, specifying 
in one case the volumes to be given, which were the 
works of De Quincey. When told, three days after, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer’s opinion of his state, he replied, “I 
never said with more calmness in my life, continually 
by day and by night, ‘ Thy will, my God, my God, be 
done,’ ”’ and he repeated this with great pathos.» “In 
my own mind,” he exclaimed, “‘I see the whole scheme 
of redemption from eternity more clear and glorious 
than I ever did.” On his daughter repeating to him 
John Newton’s hymn, written as. if for the dying be- 
liever, 


. “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 


the crhestdlly audible voice responded with iigettt 
emphasis, “ Unspeakable !” 

On the 27th Dr. Duff seemed. to rally so far as to 
receive and to dictate replies to many messages of 
prayerful sympathy from such old friends as Sir C. 
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Trevelyan, Mr. Hawkins, General Colin Mackenzie, and 
others.' Recalling the heroism of that officer in the 
first Afghan disasters, he exclaimed,: “'That’s: true 
Christianity. Give my intense and: warmest love to 
him and to his wife. His manly heroic bearing always 
appeared to me an incarnation of the ancient heroes 
christianized. The loving Christian nature of himself 
and his wife ever drew me to both as with an irresis- 
tible attraction.” On hearing a letter: from Lord 
Polwarth read, he replied, “I can respond ‘ Amen’ 
to every sentence, as well'as to the intense desirable- 
ness of having some common Bible enterprise to which 
all Christians of all denominations might freely give 
their generous and liberal support, and thus ultimately 
come together into a state of amalgamation’ and. har- 
mony instead of the present lamentable condition of 
variance, discord, disharmony and jealousy, brooding 
over which has often well-nigh broken my heart. It 
is so contrary to the intense and burning love which 
brought the eternal Son of God from heaven to. earth 
to seek and to save the lost, and from a scattered, 
degraded, dislocated society to raise up a world-wide 
brotherhood of Christian harmony, goodwill and love.” 
After pausing a few minutes, he added, “Tell him I 
begged you to send my warmest Christian affectionate 
regards to good Lady Aberdeen, and my feelings of 
real goodwill and regard to all the members of that 
blessed family.” After hearing a letter read from 
a valued correspondent, in which strong expressions 
were employed to describe the work he had been per- 
mitted to accomplish, he said, **I have received these 
things with more than ealmness, because I know. in 
my own mind the deductions that should be made 
from such statements. Paul was jealous for his credit 
and.character, not for his own sake but for the sake 
of the credit and character of Christianity.” 
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February found him still dying, but ever brightening 
im spirit and living much in the past. An allusion, in 
his hearing, to an attack in an Anglo-Indian newspaper 
on his policy in connection with Christian ‘education 
and the Calcutta University, sent him back’ to his 
controversy with Lord Auckland.’ He indicated that 
he would have followed the same course now; and: he 
dictated a vindication of that system for which all 
intelligent: men of every class and church, save the 
secularists, now honour him. He even explained in 
detail the course of mental and moral philosophy, of 
natural and revealed religion, over which he used to take 
his students, and he left the request to Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton, to write a manual of philosophy which should 
be abreast. of the latest developments of thought, 
in Hast and West, while vindicating Christianity. 
Twelve days before the end came he madé his last re- 
ference to purely public affairs... In reply'to an earnest 
question about the war news, he was told that the son 
of his old friend, Sir Charles Trevelyan, was to open 
the debate in the House of Commons that night, when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ A smart, clever fellow that !”’ 

On the 2nd February he alluded to the prospect of 
soon being laid beside the dust of his wife. Of the 
good and great men like Chalmers and Guthrie, whose 
remains lie in the same Grange cemetery, he said with 
earnestness, ‘‘ There’s-a perfect forest of them.” His 
last conscious Sabbath was that of the 3rd February. 
‘IT can feel, I can think, but the weakness prevents 
my almost opening my mouth,” he panted... When one 
said to him, ** You are like John at Patmos, you 
are in) the Spirit on the Lord’s day,” the earnest 
response was,’“fOQh, yes! Oh, yes!” But on that 
day the hand of ‘death became more evidently visible. 
Still he could ask for his grandchildren, and was ever 
careful to thank his loving ones for their ministra- 
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tions. "When, in the evening, his daughter repeated 
to him the twenty-third Psalm as he lay apparently 
unconscious, he responded: at the end of each verse. 
Even on Saturday, the 9th, the departing saint could 
recognise the voices he loved, but his only response 
then was a grasp of the hand. Without acute suffer- 
ing, and in perfect: peace, he lingered on till Tuesday 
morning, the 12th February. “ He was ‘just-like one 
passing away intosleep; I never saw ‘so peaceful an 
end,” was the remark of.a bystander. » 

Next morning the telegraph and long aes sitinely 
appreciative sketches of the missionary in The Times 
and Daily News, and in all the Scottish newspapers, 
carried the sad but not unexpected intelligence wherever 
the English language was read. In India, Africa and 
America alike, where he had been personally known 
and where his works follow him, the journals and 
ecclesiastical bodies gave voice to the public sorrow. 
In his own city of Edinburgh, to which the dear re- 
mains were at once conveyed from Sidmouth, the burial 
of Alexander Duff proved to be a lesson in Christian 
unity not less impressive than his own eloquent words 
‘and whole career. Around his bier, as he had often 
taught them to do in the field of Foreign Missions, 
the Churches gathered and Christians of all confessions 
met. The Lord Provost Boyd, the magistrates and 
council, in formal procession, represented. civic Scot- 
land. The four Universities and Royal High School, 
professors and students, marched in the vast company 
around Bruntsfield Links, which were covered: by the 
citizens and by crowds from the country, while’ the 
deep-toned bell of Barclay Church slowly : clanged 
forth the general grief. How for the first time in 
Scottish ecclesiastical history the three Kirks and 
their Moderators, the representatives of the English 
and American and Indian Churches through. their 
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missionary societies and officials, trod the one funeral 
march ; how peer and citizen, missionary and minister 
bore the. pall or laid the precious dust in the grave 
till'the resurrection, and how on the next Sabbath half 
the pulpits of Scotland and not a few elsewhere told 
this generation what the Spirit of God had enabled 
the departed to do, is recorded in the volume “In 
Memoriam” which his family published at the time. 
It was felt that not only Scotland had lost its noblest 
son, but all the Reformation lands had seen taken 
from them the greatest missionary of Christ. Let this 
picture of the scene suffice, drawn at the time by Lord 
Polwarth, in a letter to Lady Aberdeen. 

‘ Monpay.—I have to-day stood at the grave of our 
dear old Dr. Duff, and was asked to act as one of the 
pall-bearers, as being a personal friend and as repre- 
senting you. I felt it a very great honour, and one 
of which I am very unworthy, but I believe few there 
loved him more truly than I did. Somehow TI felt 
strongly attached to him from our first meeting. 
He was a truly great man, and all Edinburgh and 
far beyond seemed to feel that to-day. It was a 
solemn sacred sight. Such crowds of people lining 
the streets ‘and all along the meadows; such a long, 
long line of carriages, such an assemblage of men 
belonging to all the Churches! The great missionary 
societies were all represented, the city, the univer- 
sities. As we walked into the cemetery we walked 
through a long row of students! I stood at the foot 
of the open grave and watched the coffin lowered 
down. Mary’s words were, ‘His coffin should be 
covered with palm branches.’ I felt not sorrowful in 
one sense, for he was weary, weary in the work. I 
climbed up the long, long stairs to his room in the F ree 
Church offices to-day, but he will climb up no more in 
weariness. Then I felt it was the grave of a Christian 
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hero and. conqueror, and came away with the desire 
that I, even I, and many others may be enabled. to 
unite and bear the standard he bore 'so nobly. 

“T noticed close beside me a black lad gazing with 
his big rolling eyes into the grave. How many there 
would have been from India had it been possible. 
One thing was forced’ on one’s mind,—how utterly 
all ‘the petty divisions which now separate Christians 
sink out of sight when one comes near the great 
realities.” Di | , 

Lord Polwarth has charged himself with the leader- 
ship of a catholic movement for the establishment of 
the Duff Missionary Institute. Desirous in death to 
secure the completion of his missionary propaganda, 
Dr. Duff bequeathed to trustees selected from all the 
evangelical churches what personal property he had, as 
the foundation of a lectureship on Foreign Missions, 
on the model of the Bampton. Thus is preserved 
unbroken and full, for his own and for coming genera- 
tions, the self-sacrificing unity of a life which from 
youth to old age was directed by the determination to 
know: nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified ; 
a life which Mr. Gladstone has thus linked on to the 
brotherhood of the whole Catholic Church:: 

‘“‘T confess for myself that,in viewing the present state 
of the Christian world, we. should, all adhere openly 
and boldly to that which we believe and which we hold, 
not exaggerating things of secondary importance as if 
they were primary; and, on the other hand, not being 
ushamed of the colours of the particular regiment in 
which we serve, nor being disposed to disavow the 
secondary portions of our convictions. Having said 
that I may say that 1 have said it for the purpose of 
attesting, as I trust it will attest, the sincerity with 
which I wish to bear testimony to the noble character 
aud the noble work of the man whose memory I 
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propose we should -honour. »Providential guidancé 
and. an, admonition, from within, a thirst and appetite 
not addressed'to.the objects which this world furnishes 
and, provides, but; reaching far’ beyond sit, and. an 
ambition—if I: may © so. Rare ‘an ambition; of a 
very different, quality from: thé commodity ordinarily 
circulated under, that name, but something irrepres- 
sible, something mysterious and invisible, prompted 
and guided this remarkable man to the scene of his 
labours. Upon that scene he stands in competition, I 
rejoice to think, with many admirable, holy, saintly 
men, almost contemporaries of ours—contemporaries, 
many of them, of myself. Proceeding from quarters 
known by different names and different associations 
here, but engaged in a cause essentially holy in those 
different quarters of the world, I am glad to think that 
from the bosom of the Church of England there went 
forth men like Bishop Selwyn and Bishop Patteson, 
bearing upon their labours a very heroic and apostolic 
stamp. But I rejoice not less unfeignedly to recollect 
that they have competitors and rivals in that noble 
race of the Christian wartare, among whom Dr. Duff 
is one of the most eminent. Among many such rivals 
we might name the names of Carey and Marshman ; 
we might name Dr. Moffat, who is still spared to 
the world. But we must recollect Dr. Duff is one 
who not only stood in the first rank for intelligence, 
energy, devotion and advancement in the inward and 
spiritual life among those distinguished and admirable 
personages, but who likewise so intensely laboured in 
the cause that he shortened the career which Provi- 
dence would in all likelihood have otherwise committed 
to him, and he has reaped his reward in the world 
beyond the grave at an earlier date than those whose 
earthly career is lengthened into a long oldage. He 
is one of the noble army of the confessors of Christ. 
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Let no one envy them the crown which they have 
earned. Let every man, on the contrary, knowing 
that they now stand in the presence and in the judg- 
ment of Him before Whom we must all appear, rejoice 
that they have fought a good fight, that they have 
run their race manfully and nobly, and that they 
have laboured for the glory of God and the good of 


man.” 


THE END 
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